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Mt Lord, 

Thb public will naturally expect, that in choosing a patron for the Lin or Cicero I should address mjself to 
some person of illustrious rank, distinguidied by his parts and eloquence, and bearing a principal share in the 
great afiain of the nation ; who, according to the usual style of dedications, might be the proper subject of a 
comparison with the hero of my piece. Your lordship's name will confirm that expectation, and your character 
would justify me in running some length into the parallel ; but my experience of your good sense forbids me 
the attempt. For your lordship knows what a disadvantage it would be to any diaracter to be placed in the 
same light with that of Cicero ; that all such comparisons must be invidious and adulatory ; and that the following 
history will suggest a reason in every page, why no man now living can justly be compared with him. 

I do not impute this to any superiority of parts or genius peculiar to the ancients ; for human nature has 
ever been the same in all ages and nations, and owes the difference of its improvements to a difference only of 
culture, and of the rewards proposed to its industry : where these are the most amply provided, there we shall 
always find the most numerous and shining examples of human perfection. In old Rome, the public honours 
were laid open to the virtue of every citizen ; which, by raising them in their turns to the command of that 
mighty empire, produced a race of nobles superior even to kings. This was a prospect that filled the soul of 
the ambitious, and roused every &culty of mind and body to exert its utmost force : whereas in modem 
states, men^s views being usually confined to narrow bounds beyond which they cannot pass, and a partial 
culture of their talents being sufiScient to procure everything that their ambition can aspire to, a great genius 
has seldom either room or invitation to stretch itself to its full size. 

Yon see, my lord, how much I trust to your good-nature, as well as good sense, when in an epistle dedicatory, 
the proper place of panegyric, I am depredating your abilities instead of extolling them ; but I remember that 
it is a history which I am offiering to your lordship, and it would ill become me, in the firont of such a work, to 
expose my veracity to any hazard : and my head, indeed, is now so full of antiquity that I could wish to see 
the dedicatory style reduced to that classical simplicity with which the ancient writers used to present their 
books to their friends or patrons, at whose desire they were written, or by whose authority they were published : 
for this was the first use and the sole purpose of a dedication ; and as this also is the real ground of my present 
address to your lordship, so it will be the b^t argument of my epistle, and the most agreeable to the character 
of an historian, to acquaint the public with a plain fact, that it was your lordship who firat advised me to 
undertake the Lite of Cicero ; and, when from a diffidence of my strength and a nearer view of the task, I 
began to think myself unequal to the weight of it, your lordship still uiged and exhorted me to persist, till I 
had moulded it into the form in which it now appean. 

Thus hi your lordship was carried by that love for Cicero, which, as one of the best critics of antiquity 
assures us, is the undoubted proof of a true taste. I wish only that the &vour which you have since shown 
to my English Cicero, may not detract from that pndse which is due to your love of the Rinnan : but, 
whatever censure it may draw upon your lordship, I cannot prevail wfth myself to conceal, what docs so much 
honour to my work, that, before it went to the press, your lordship not only saw and approved, but, as the 
sinoerest mark of your ^fprobation, corrected it. It adds no small credit to the history of Polybius that he 
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profeMet to have been ■nisted in it by Sdpio ind Lslius ; and eren Terrace's ftyle wis nuuie tlie purer fbr itt 
being retouched by the same great hands. You must pardon me, therefore, my lord, if^ after the esumpfe d 
those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boasting, that some parts of my present work have been brightened by 
the strokes of your lordship^s pencil. 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles to sprad their lebure, not in vicious pleasures or trifling diTcniens, 
contrived, as we truly call it, to kill the time, but in converring with the celebrtted wits and scholars of the 
^c ; in encouraging other people's learning, a^d improving their own : and here your lordship imitate* them 
with success, and for love of letters and politeneM may be compared with the noblest of them. For yov 
house, like theirs, is open to men of parts and merit ; where I have admired your lordship's agreeable manner 
of treating them all in their own way, by introducing questions of literature, and varying them so artfully , as to 
give every one an opportunity, not only of bearing a part, but of leading the conversation in his turn. In 
these liberal exercises you drop the cares of the statesman, relieve your &tigues in the senate, and strengthoi 
your mind while you relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, upon persons of your lorJuhip^s quality, commonly pass for words of coarse, or a 
&shionablo language to the great, and make little impmsion on men of sense, who know learning, not to be 
the fruit of wit or parts, for thero your lordship's title would be unquestionable, but an acquisition of much 
labour and study, which the nobles of our days are apt to look upon as inconsistent with the ease and splendour 
of an elevated fortune, and generally leave to men of professions and inferior life. But your lordship has a 
different way of thinking, and by your education in a public school and university, has learned from yovr 
earliest youth, that no fortune can exempt a num from pains, who desires to distinguish himself fixnn the Tu]gar; 
and that it is a folly, in any condition of life, to aspire to a superior character, without a superior virtue and I 
industry to support it. What time, therefore, others bestow upon their sports, or pleasures, or the lazy- indo- 
lence of a luxurious life, your lordship applies to tlic improvement of your knowledge ; and in those early 
hours, when all around you are hushed in sleep, seize the opportunity of that quiet, as the most fiivonrahle 
season of study, and frequently spend a useful day before others begin to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my lord, than what I know, from my constant admission to your lordship in my 
morning visits, before good manners would permit me to attempt a visit anywhere else ; where I have found 
you commonly engaged with the classical writers of Greece or Rome, and conversing with those very dead 
with whom Scipio and Lvlius used to converse so familiarly when living. Nor does your lordship anume this 
part for ostentation or amusement only, but for the real benefit both of yourself and others ; for I have seen 
the solid effects of your reading, in your judicious reflections on the policy of those ancient govenunenta, and 
have felt your weight even in controversy on some of the most delicate parts of their history. 

There is another circumstance peculiar to your lordship which makes this task of study the eaner to yon, 
by giving you, not only the greater health, but the greater leisure to pursue it ; I mean that singular temper- 
ance in diet, in which your lordship perseveres with a constancy superior to every temptation that can ezdte 
an appetite to rebel ; and shows a firmness of mind that subjects every gratification of sense to the rule of right 
reason. Thus, with all the accomplishments of the nobleman, you lead the life of a philotophw ; and, while 
you shine a prindpal ornament of the court, you practise the discipline of the college. 

In old Rome there were no hereditary honours ; but when the virtue of a fiunily was extinct, its honour 
was extinguished too ; so that no man, how nobly soever bom, could arrive at any dignity, who did not win it 
by his personal merit : and here, again, your lordsliip seems to have emulated that ancient spirit ; for, thoogfa 
bom to the first honours of your country, yet disclaiming, as it were, your birthright, and putting yourself upon 
the foot of a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, but resolved to import new dignities into your 
fiunily ; and, nfier the example of your noble fiither, to open your ovm way into the supremo council of the 
kingdom. In this august assembly your lordship displays those shining talents by which you acquired a seal 
in it, in the defence of our excellent establishment ; in maintaining the rights of the people, yet asserting the 
prerogative of the crown ; measuring them both by the equal balance of the laws, which, by the provident can 
of our ancestors, and the happy settlement at the Revolution, have so fixed their just limits, and modnated the 
extent of their influence, that they mutually defend and preserve, but can never destroy each other without a 
general ruin. 

In a nation like ours, which, from die natural effect of freedom, is divided into opposite parties, thm^ 
particular attachments to certain principles, or friendships with certain men, will sometimes draw the bMt 
citizens into measures of a subordinate kind which they cannot wholly approve ; yet, iHwtever envy youT 
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lordship may incur on that account, you will be found, on all occasions of trial, a true friend to our conititution 
both in church and state ; which I have heard you demonstrate with great force to be the bulwark of our 
common peace and prosperity. From this fundamental point no engagements will erer move or interest dnw 
you ; and though men inflamed by opposition are apt to charge each other with designs which were oerer 
dreamt of perhaps by either ride, yet if there be any who know so little of you as to distrust your principles, 
they may depend at least on your judgment, that it can never suffer a person of your lordship^s rank, bom to 
so largo a share of the property as well as the honours of the nation, to think any private interest an equivalent 
for consenting to the ruin of the public. 

I mention this, my lord, as an additional reason for presenting you with the Life or Cickro ; for, were I 
not persuaded of your lordship's rincere love of liberty, and zeal for the happiness of your fellow-dtizens, it 
would be a reproach to you, to put into your hands the life of a man who, in all the variety of his admirable 
talents, deesj^not shine so glorious in any as in his constant attachment to the true interests of his country, and 
the noble struggle that he sustained, at the expense even of his life, to avert the impending tyranny that finally 
oppressed it. 

But I ought to ask your lordship*B pardon for dwelling so long upon a character which is known to the whole 
kingdom as well as to myself; not only by the high ofllce which you fill, and the eminent dignity that you 
bear in it, but by the sprightly comporitions of various kinds with which your lordship has often entertained it. 
It would be a presumption to think of adding any honour to your lordship by my pen, after you have acquired 
so much by your own. The diief derign of my epistle is, to give this public testimony of my thanks for the 
signal marks of friendship with which your lordship has long honoured me ; and to interest your name, as hi 
as I can, in the fiite and success of my work, by letting the world know what a share you had in the production 
of it ; that it owed its being to your encouragement ; correctness to your pencil ; and, what many will think 
the most substantial benefit, its lai^ subscription to your authority. For, though in this way of publishing it, 
I have had the pleasure to find myself supported by a noble list of generous friends, who, without being solicited, 
or even asked by me, have promoted my subscription with an unconmion aeal, yet your lordship has dbtin- 
gmshed yourself the most eminently of them in contributing, not only to the number but the q>lendour of the 
names that adorn it. 

Next to that little reputation with which the public has been pleaed to fiivour me, the benefit of this 
subscription is the chief fruit that I have ever reaped from my studies. I am indebted for the first to Cicero, 
for the second to your lordship ; it was Cicero who instructed me to write ; your lordship who rewards me for 
writing : the same motive, therefore, which induced me to attempt the history of the one, engages me to dedicate 
it to the other ; that I may express my gratitude to you both in the most effectual manner that I am able, 
by celebrating the memory of the dead and acknowledging the generority of my living bene&ctor. 

I have received great civilities on several oocarions from many noble persons, of which I shall ever retain a 
most grateful sense; but your lordship's accumulated fiivours have long ago risen up to the charuter of 
obligations, and made it my perpetual duty, as it had always been my ambition, to profess myself^ with the 
greatest truth and respect. 

My lord, your lordship's most obliged and devoted servant. 
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There is no part of history which seems capable of yielding either more instmction or 
entertainment, than that which offers to us the idect UteB of great and virtuous men who have 
made an eminent figure on the public stage of the world. In these we see at one view what 
the annals of a whole age can afford that is worthy of notice ; and in the wide field of imiversal 
history, skipping as it were over the barren places, gather all its flowers, and possess ourselves 
at once of everything that is good in it. 

But there is one great fault which is commonly observed in the writers of particular Htes, 
that they are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favour of their subject, and to give us a 
panegyric, instead of a history. They work up their characters as painters do their portraits ; 
taking the praise of their art to consist, not in copying, but in adorning nature ; not in drawing 
a just resemblance, but giving a fine picture ; or exalting the man into the hero : and this 
indeed seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the very inclination to write is 
generally grounded on prepossession, and an affection already contracted for the person whose 
history we are attempting ; and when we sit down to it with the disposition of a friend, it is 
natural for us to cast a shade over his failings, to give the strongest colouring to his virtues ; 
and, out of a good character, to endeavour to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice of biographerty and have endeavoured there- 
fore to divest myself of it as far as I was able ; yet dare not take upon me to affirm, that I 
have kept myself wholly dear from it ; but shall leave the decision of that point to the judg- 
ment of the reader : for I must be so ingenuous as to own, that when I formed the plan of this 
work, I was previously possessed with a very favourable opinion of Cicero ; which, after the 
strictest scrutiny, has been greatly confirmed and heightened in me ; and in the case of a 
shining character, such as Cicero's I am persuaded will appear to be, it is certainly more 
pardonable to exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious merit, than to be 
reserved in doing justice to it, through a fear of being thought partial. But, that I might 
guard myself equaUy from both the extremes, I have taken care always to leave the facts to 
speak for themselves, and to affirm nothing of any moment without an authentic testimony to 
support it ; which yet, if consulted in the original at its full length, will commonly add more 
light and strength to what is advanced, than the fragments quoted in the text and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the writer, it is certain that in a 
work of this nature Ik will have many more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is laid 
in a place and age which are familiar to us from our childhood : we learn the names of all the 
chief actors at school, and choose our several fiftvourites according to our tempers or fancies ; 
and when we are least able to judge of the merit of them, form ^distinct characters of each, 
which we fr^uently retain through life. Thus Marius, Sylla, CsDsar, Pompey, Cato, Cicero, 
Brutus, Antony, have all their several advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready even to 
quarrel for the superiority of their virtues. But among the celebrated names of antiquity, 
those of the great conquerors and generals attract our admiration always the most, and 
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imprint a notion of ma^animity, and power, and capacity for dominion, superior to that 
of other mortals : we look upon such as destined by Heaven for empire, and bom to trample 
upon their fellow-creatures ; without reflecting on the numerous evils which are neceoaarj to 
the acquisition of a glory that is built upon the subversion of nations, and the deatmction 
of the human species. Yet these are the only persons who arc thought to shine in hiatorr, 
or to merit the attention of the reader : dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and 
the pomp of their triumphs, we consider them as the pride and ornament of the Boman 
name ; while the pacific and civil cluiracter, though of all others the most beneficial to man- 
kind, whose sole ambition is, to support the la^-s, the rights and liberty of his citizens^ is 
looked upon as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to truckle to 
the power of these oppressors of their country. 

In the following history therefore, if I have happened to afiirm anything that contradicts 
the common opinion and shocks the prejudices of the reader, I must desire him U>> attend 
diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded ; and if these do not give satisfaction, to 
suspend his judgment still to the end of the work, in the progress of which many facta will 
be cleared up that may appear at first perha[>s uncertain and precarious : and in everything 
especially that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him to contemplate the whole 
character, before he thinks himself qualifitnl to judge of its separate parts, on which the 
whole will always be found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule in the very case, — that we should be modmt amd 
circ¥fnip€ct in patting ajudgnteHt on mtn to iflnttritnit, frtty at it ha}fpent to tkr generality ofeemmtren^ 
ice be found at lait to condemn vpkat re do not underttttnd*. There is another reflection likewise 
very obvious, which yet seldom has its due weight, that a writer on any part of history which 
he has made his particular study, may be presumed to be better acquainted with it than the 
generality of his readers ; and when he asserts a fact that does not seem to be well grounded, 
it may fairly be imputed, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more extensive 
view of his subject ; which, by nuiking it clear to himself, is ajit to persuade him, that it is 
equally clear to everybody else, and that a fuller explication of it would consequently be 
unnecessary. If these considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have but their proper 
influence, I flatter myself that there will be no just cause to accuse me of any culpable bias 
in my accounts of things or persons, or of any other favour to the particular character of 
Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally bestow uiK>n every character that ia found 
upon the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons who all lived in the same city at the same 
time, trained by the same discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits ; as there must be 
many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in them all, so the chief difficulty will be to 
prevent them from running into too great an uniformity. This I have endeavoured to do, not 
by forming ideal pictures, or such as would please or sur|)rise ; but by attending to the 
particular facts which history has delivered of the men, and tracing them to their source, or 
to those correspondent affections from which they derived their birth ; for these are the 
distinguishing features of the several persons, which, when duly represented, and placed in 
their proper light, will not fail to exhibit that precise difference in which the peculiarity of 
each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries nothing more than the Hi/ktry 
of Cieero't Life, yet it might properly enough be called the Hittory of deero^t Tiwut : since 
from his first advancement to the public magistracies, there was not anything of moment 
transacted in the state in which he did not bear an eminent part : so that, to make the 
whole work of a piece, I have given a summary account of the Roman affairs during the 
time even of his minority ; and agreeably to what I promised in my proposals, have carried 

' Modeste tamcn et circuraipecto judicio de tantis dunoent, que non intelligunt— Quintiliiai InstiL 
viris pronunciandain est, ne, quod pleritque accidit, x. 1. 
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on a series of history through a period of above nxty yean, which, for the importance of the 
events, and the dignity of the persons concerned in them, is by far the most interesting of 
any in the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued as closely as I could that very plan 
which Cicero himself had sketched out for the model of a complete history. Where he 
lays it down as a fundamental law, ^ that the writer should not dare to affirm what was 
false, or to suppress what was true ; nor give any suspicion either of favour or disaffection : 
that in the relation of fsLCta he should observe the order of time, and sometimes add the 
description of places ; should first explain the counsels, then the acts, and lastly the events of 
things : ' that in the counsels he should interpose his own judgment on the merit of them ; 
in the acts relate not only what was done, but how it was done ; in the events show what 
share chance or rashness or prudence had in them ; that he should describe likewise the 
particular characters of all the great persons who bare any considerable part in the story ; 
and should dress up the whole in a clear and equable style, without affecting any ornament 
or seeking any other praise but of perspicuity." These were the rules that Cicero had 
drawn up for himself when he was meditating a general history of hit country, as I have taken 
occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. 

But as I have borrowed my plan, so I have drawn my materials also from Cicero ; whose 
works are the most authentic monuments that remain to us of all the great transactions of 
that age ; being the original accounts of one, who himself was not only a spectator, but a 
principal actor in them. There is not a single part of his writings wliich does not give some 
light, as well into his own history as into that of the republic : but his Familiar Letten, and above 
all, those to Atticus, may justly be called M« metnoirt of the timet; for they contain, not only a 
distinct account of every memorable event, but lay open the springs and motives whence each 
of them proceeded ; so that, as a polite writer who lived in that very age, and perfectly knew 
the merit of these letters, says, the man who readt them will hate no occationfor any other hittary of 
thote timet^. 

My first business therefore, after I had undertaken this task, was to read over Cicero's 
works, with no other view than to extract from them all the passages that seemed to have any 
relation to my design : where the tediousness of collecting an infinite number of testimonies 
scattered through many different volumes ; of sorting them into their classes, and ranging 
them in proper order; the necessity of overlooking many in the first search, and the trouble of 
retrieving them in a second or third ; and the final omission of several through forgetfulness 
or inadvertency ; have helped to abate that wonder which had often occurred to me, why no 
man had ever attempted the same work before me, or at least in this enlarged and compre- 
hensive form in which it is now offered to the public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as many of them as I could into the 
body of my work ; imagining that it would give both a lustre and authority to a sentiment^ 
to deliver it in the person and the very words of Cicero ; especially if they could be managed 
so as not to appear to be tetced on, lik^ splendid patchet, but woven originally into the text as 
the genuine parts of it. With this view I have taken occasion to introduce several of his 
letters, with lai*ge extracts from such of his orations as gave any particular light into the 
facts, or customs, or characters described in the history, or which seemed on any other account 
to be curious and entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may be charged perhaps 
to laziness, and a design of shortening my pains, by filling up my story with Cicero's words 
instead of my own : but that was not the case ; nor has this part of the task been the easiest 
to me ; as those will readily believe who have ever attempted to translate the classical 

^ Sexdedm Tolumtna epistolarum ab consulatu itudiis principum, viiiis ducum, ac mutationibus 

ejus usque ad extremnm tempus ad Atticnm mi»sa- reipublica) perscripta sunt, ut oihil in his non ap- 

rum ; qun qui legat, non moltum detideret historiam pareat. — Com. Nep. in Yit. Attici, 16. 
contextam eonim temporam. Sic enim omnia do 
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writere of Greece or Rome : whore the difficulty is, not so much to give their sensey as to give 
it in their language ; that is, in such as is analogous to it, or what they might be supposed to 
speak if they were living at this time ; since a splendour of style, as well as of sentiment^ is 
necessary to support the idea of a iine writer. While 1 am representing Cicero therefore as 
the most eloquent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual ease and delicacy, and fallness of 
expression, it would be ridiculous to produce no other specimen of it but what was stiff 
and forced, and offensive to a polite reader : yet this is generally the case of our modem 
versions ; where the 6rst wits of antifiuity are made to speak such EngUsli, as an Englishman 
of taste would be ashamed to write on any original subject. Verbal translations are always 
inelegant % and necessarily destroy all the beauty of language ; yet by departing too m-antonly' 
from the letter, we are apt .to vary the sense, and mingle somewhat of our own : translators 
of low genius never reach beyond the first, but march from word to word, without making 
the least excursion, for fear of losing themselves ; while men of spirit, who prefer the second, 
usually contemn the mere task of translating, aud are vain enough to think of improving 
their author. I have endeavoured to take the middle way ; and made it my first care always 
to preserve the sentiment ; and my next to adhen* to tlic words, as far as I was able to express 
them in an easy and imturol style ; which I havo varied still agreeably to the diflferent subject, 
or the kind of writing on which I was employed : and I persuade myself that the many 
original pieces which I have translated from Cicero, as they are certainly the most shining, 
so will be found also the most useful (Mirts of my work, by introducing the reader the ofWner 
into the company of one with whom no man ever conversed, as a very eminent writer teUs 
us, without cotnlmj away the better for it^. 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero's writings, my next recourse was to the 
other ancients, both Greeks and Romans, who had touched upon the afiairs of that age. 
These served me cliiefly to fill up the interstices of general history, and to illustrate seTeral 
passages which were but slightly mentioned by Cicero ; as well as to add some stories and 
circumstances which tradition luid preser>'ed, concerning either Cicero himself or any of the 
chief actors whose characters I had dclineaU'd. 

But the Greek historians who treat professedly of these times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, 
though they are all very useful for illustrating many important facts of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted to us, are not yet to be read 
without some caution ; as being strangers to the language and customs of Rome, and liable 
to frequent mistakes, as well as subject to prejudices in their relation of Roman affairs. 
Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Hadrian, in which ho died very old, in 
the possession of the priesthood of the Delphic Apollo ; and though he is supposed to have 
resided in Rome near forty years at difi^srent times, yet he never seems to have acquired a 
sufficient skill in the Roman language to qualify himself for the compiler of a Roman history. 
But if wo should allow him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt of writing 
the livei of ail the UluHriouM Greeh and Bomanty was above the strength of any single man, of what 
abilities and leisure soever ; much more of one, who, as he himself tells us, was so engaged in 
public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy to the great men of Rome, tAot A« had 
mA tme to make himgeff tfuutrr of the Latin ton^t ; nor to acquire any other knowledge of itt wordsy tkam 
n^at he had gradually learnt by a previoui ute and experience of thing*' ; his work therefore, fix>m the 
very nature of it, must needs be superficial and imperfect, and the sketch rather than the 
completion of a great design. 

This we find to be actually true in his account of GceroUlife, where, besides the particular 
mistakes that have been charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks of haste, 

c Nee tamen oxprimi verbum e verbo necesso erit, surrexerit ammo sedatioro ? — Erum. Bi^ ad Jo. 

ut interpretes indlBerti lolent. — Cie. De Flnib. Hi. Ulatton. 

4. ' Plutarch, in Yit Demostben. iait etVit. Plataichi 

^ Quia an tern rampsit hujui libros in manum, quin per Roaldam, c. 14. 
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inaccuracy, and want of due information, from the poverty and perplexity of the whole 
performance. He huddles over Cicwo's greatest acts in a summary and negligent manner, yet 
dwells upon his dreamt and hu jests, which for the greatest part were probably spurious ; and 
in the last scene of his life, which was of all the most glorious, when the whole councils of the 
empire and the fate and liberty of Rome rested on his shoulders, there he is more particularly 
trifling and empty, where he had the fairest opportunity of displaying his character to advantage 
as well as of illustrating a curious part of history, which has not been well explained by any 
writer, though there are the amplest materials for it in Cicero's Letters and PkUippio Ora<i<m«, of 
which Plutarch appears to have made little or no use. 

Appian flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian', and came to Rome probably about the 
time of Plutarch's death, while his works were in everybody's hands, which he has made great 
use of, and seems to have copied very closely in the most considerable passages bf his history. 

Dio Cassius lived still later, from the time of the Antonines to that of Alexander Severus ; and 
besides the exceptions that lie against him in common with the other two, is observed to have 
conceived a particular prejudice against Cicero, whom he treats on all occasions with the utmost 
malignity. The most obvious cause of it seems to be his envy to a man who for arts and 
eloquence was thought to eclipse the fame of Greece ; and, by explaining all the parts of 
philosophy to the Romans in their own language, had superseded in some measure the use of 
the Greek learning and lectures at Rome, to which the hungry wits of that nation owed both 
their credit and their bread. Another reason not less probable may be drawn likewise from 
Die's character and principles, which were wholly opposite to those of Cicero : he flourished 
under the most tyrannical of the emperors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity ; and 
being the creature of despotic power, thought it a proper compliment to it to depreciate a name 
so highly revered for its patriotism, and whose writings tended to revive that ancient zeal and 
spirit of liberty for which the people of Rome were once so celebrated ; for we find him taking 
all occasions in his history to prefer an absolute and monarchical goremment to a free and demooratkal 
one, as the most beneficial to the Roman state v. 

These were the grounds of Die's malice to Cicero, which is exerted often so absurdly that 
it betrays and confutes itself. Thus in the debates of the senate about Antony, he dresses up 
a speech for Fufius Calenus, filled with all the obscene and brutal ribaldry against Cicero that 
a profligate mind could invent : as if it were possible to persuade any man of sense that such 
infamous stuff could be spoken in the senate at a time when Cicero had an entire ascendant in 
it ! who at no time ever suffered the least insult upon his honour without chastising the aggressor 
for it upon the spot ; whereas Cicero's speeches in these very debates which are still extant, 
show that though they were managed with great warmth of opposition, yet it was always with 
decency of language between him and Calenus, whom, while he reproves and admonishes with 
his usual freedom, yet he treats with civility, and sometimes even with compliments''. ' 

But a few passages from Dio himself will evince the justice of this censure upon him : He 
calls Cicero's father a fuller, who yet got his livelihood (he says) by dressing other people's vines 
and olives ; that Cicero was bom and bred amidst the scourings of old clothes and the filth of 
dunghills ; that he was master of no liberal science, nor ever did a single thing in his life worthy 
of a great man or an orator ; that he prostituted his wife ; trained up his son in drunkenness ; 
committed incest with his daughter ; lived in adultery with Cerellia, whom he owns at the same 
time to be seventy years oU* ; all which palpable lies, with many more of the same sort that he 

' Yido App. De Bell. Civ. L 11. p 481. sine odio omnia; nihil sine dolore. [lb. vi.] Qua- 

f Vide EHo, 1. xliv. init« propter ut invitus saepe dlssensi a Q. Fufio, ita sum 

^ Nam quod me tecum iracunde agere diziiti solere, libenter aasensus ejus BentenUs : ex quo judicare 

non eat ita. Vehementer me agere fateor ; iracunde debetis me non cum homine solere, led cum cauia 

nego : onmino iraaci amidi non temere loleo, ne si dissidere. Itaque non assentlor solum, sed etiam 

merentur quidem. Itaque sine verbonim contumelia gratias ago Q. Fufio, &c. — Phil. xi. 6. 
a te dittentire possum, sine ammi summo dolore non ^ Vide Dio, 1. xlvi. p. 295, &c. 
posaum. [Phil. viii. 5.] Satis mulu cum Fufio, ac 



tellg of Cicero, are yet full as credible as what he derUires afterwards of himaelf, that he 
adwianitked and wmwuind^ hy a rinim from Amws, againat his own will and iDclination, to andciv 
take the task of writing his history''. 

Upon these collections from Cicero and the other ancients I finished the first drangliC of nj 
history, before I began to inquire after the modem writers who had treated the same subject 
before me either in whole or in part. 1 was unwillin;^ to look into them sooner, lest thej should 
fix any prejudice insensibly upon me before 1 had formed a distinct judgment on the real state 
of the facts, as they appeared to me from their original records. For in writing history, as in 
travels, instead of transcribing the relations of those who have trodden the same ground before 
\i8, we should exhibit a series of observations peculiar to ourselves, such as the facts and places 
suggested to our own minds from an attentive sun'ey of them, without regard to what any one 
else may have delivered about them ; and though, in a production of this kind, where the same 
materials are common to all, many things must niH^essarily be said which had been observed 
already by others ; yet, if the author has any genius, there will always be enough of what is new 
to distinguish it as an original work, and to give him a right to call it his own, which I flatter 
myself will be allowed to me in the following history. In this inquiry after the modem pieces 
which had any connexion with my argument, I got notice presently of a greater number than 
I expected, which bore the title of Cicero's Life ; but, upon running over as many of them 
as I could readily meet with, I was curt^ of my eagerness for hunting out the rest, since I 
perceived them to be nothing else but either trifling paneg}Tic8 on Cicero's general character, or 
imperfect abstracts of his principal acts, thrown togt'ther within the compass of a few pages in 
duodecimo. 

There are two books however which have been of real use to me, S^xuftiani Corradi QiKHtefti 
and M, 7. Cicer<mi$ lligUma a Franc'uco Ftihricio : the first was the work of an Italian critic of 
eminent learning, who spent a great part of his life in explaining Cicero's writings, but it is 
rather an apdogy for Cicfro than the history of hit life ; its chief end being to vindicate Cicero*s 
character from all the objections that have ever been made to it, and particularly from the 
misrepresentations of Plutarch and the calumnies of Dio. The piece is learned and ingenious^ 
and written in good Latin ; yet the dialogue is carried on with so harsh and forced an allegory 
of a quoMitor or treasurer producing the several testimonies of Cicero's acts under the form of 
^nnine money y in opposition to the fpnriovg coins of the Greek historians, that none can read it with 
pleasure, few with patience. The observations however are generally just and well-gronndedy 
except that the author's zeal for Cicero's honour gets the better sometimes of his judgment, and 
draws him into a defence of his conduct where Cicero himself has even condemned it. 

Fabricius's hittory is prefixed to several editions of Cicero's works, and is nothing more than 
a bare detail of his acts and writings, digested into exact order and distinguished by the yeara </ :[ 
Rome and of Cicero's life, without any explication or comment but what relates to the settlement 
of the time, which is the sole end of the work. But as this is executed with diligence and 
accuracy, so it has eased me of a great share of that trouble which I must otherwise have had in 
ranging my materials into their proper places, in which task however I have always taken care 
to consult also the Annals ofPighius, 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attention to the French anthers, whose works happened 
to coincide with any part of mine, particularly the ITistory of the two TrinmrinUes, of the RevdUuiom </ 
the Raman Govemmenty and of the Exile of Cicero, which are all of them ingenious and useful, and 
have given a fair account of the general state of the facts which they profess to illustrate. Bot 
as I had already been at the fountain-head whence they had all drawn their materials, so the 
chiof benefit that I received from them was to make me review with stricter care the particular 
passages in which I difi\;red from them, as well as to remind me of some few things which I had 
omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly than they deserved. But the author of The ExiU has 
treated his argument the most accurately of them, by supporting his story as he goes along 

^ Dio, I. Ixxiii. p. 828. 
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with original testimonies from the old authors ; which is the only way of writing history that 
can give satisfaction or carry conviction along with it, hy laying open the ground on which it 
is built^ without which history assumes the air of romance, and makes no other impression 
than in proportion to our opinion of the judgment and integrity of the compiler. 

There is a little piece also in our own language called, ObterratioHi on the Zrt/e of GeerOy which, 
though it gives a very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet I could not but 
read with pleasure, for the elegance and spirit with ^ich it is written by one who appears to 
be animated with a warm love of virtue. But to form our notions of a great man from some 
slight passages of his writings or separate points of conduct, without regarding their connexion 
with the whole, or the figure that they make in his general character, is like examining 
things in a microscope which were made to be surveyed in the gross ; every mole rises 
into a mountain, and the least spot into a deformity : which vanish again into nothing when 
we contemplate them through their proper medium and in their natural light. I persuade 
myself therefore that a person of this writer's good sense and principles, when he has considered 
Cicero*s whole history, will conceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent 
in a perpetual struggle against vice, &ction, and tyranny, fell a martyr at last to the liberty of 
his country. 

As I have had frequent occasion to reconmiend the use of Cicero*t Letten to AtUous for their 
giving the clearest light into the history of those times, so I must not forget to do justice to the 
pain^^of one who, by an excellent translation and judicious comment upon them, has made that 
use more obvious and accessible to all ; I mean the learned Mr. Mongault, who, not content 
with retailing the remarks of other commentators, or out of the rubbish of their volumes with 
selecting the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a true critic, and by the force of his 
own genius has happily illustrated many passages which all the interpreters before him had 
given up as inexplicable. But since the obscurity of these letters is now in great measure 
removed by the labours of this gentleman, and especially to his own countrymen, for whose 
particular benefit and in whose language he writes, one cannot help wondering that the Jesuits, 
Catrou and Bouille, should not think it worth while, by the benefit of his pains, to have made 
themselves better acquainted with them ; which, as far as I am able to judge from the little part 
of their history that I have had the curiosity to look into, would have prevented several mistakes 
which they have committed, with regard both to the facts and persons of the Ciceronian age.' 

But instead of making free with other people*s mistakes, it would become me perhaps better to 
bespeak some favour for my own. ''An kutorian" says Diodorus Siculus,^i}Miy eaaHjf he pardoned for 
dips of ignorance, tince aU men are liable to them, and the truth hard to be traced from past and remote 
ages ; but those who neglect to inform themesdtes, and through flattery to tome or hatred to others knowingly 
deviate from the truth, justly deserve to be censured** For my part, I am far from pretending to be 
exempt from errors : all that I can say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all 
the means which occurred to me of defending myself against them. But since there is not a 
single history, either ancient or modem, that I have consulted on this occasion, in which I 
cannot point out several, it would be arrogant in me to imagine that the same inadvertency, or 
negligence, or want of judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : if any man therefore 
will admonish me of them with candour I shall think myself obliged to him, as a friend to my 
work, for asmsting me to make it more perfect, and consequently more useful ; for my chief 
motive for undertaking it was, not to serve any particular cause, but to do a general good by 
offering to the public the example of a character which, of all that I am acquainted with in 
antiquity, is the most accomplished with every talent that can adorn civil life, and the best 
fraught with lessons of prudence and duty for all conditions of men, from the prince to the 
private scholar. 

If my pains therefore should have the effect which I propose, of raising a greater attention 
to the name and writings of Cicero, and making them better understood and more familiar to 
our youth, I cannot £eu1 of gaining my end ; for the next step to admiring is to imitate, and it 
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proper encouragements ; and none could be so effectual as the assurance of liberty, and the 
privilege of making their own laws'. But the kings, by gradual encroachments, having 
usurped the whole administration to themselves, and by the violence of their government 
being grown intolerable to a city trained to liberty and arms, were finally expelled by a general 
insurrection of the senate and the people. This was the ground of that invincible fierceness 
and love of their country in the old Romans by which they conquered the world ; for the 
superiority of their civil rights, naturally inspired a superior virtue and courage to d^end 
them ; and made them of course the bravest, as long as they continued the freest, of all 
nations. 

By this revolution of the government their old constitution was not so much changed, as 
restored to its primitive state : for though the name of king was abolished, yet the power was 
retained ; witli this only difference, that instead of a single person chosen for life, there were 
two chosen annually, whom they called eofuulsy invested with all the prerogatives and ensigns 
of royalty, and presiding in the same manner in all the afiairs of the republic* ; when to 
convince the citizens that nothing was sought by the change but to secure their common 
liberty, and to establish their sovereignty again on a more solid basis, one of the first consuls, 
P, Valerius Poplicola, confirmed by a new law their fundamental ri^ of an appeal to them in 
all catei ; and by a second law, made it capital for any man to exercise a magistracy in Rome, 
without their special appointment * : and as a public acknowledgment of their supreme authority, 
the same consul never appeared in any assembly of the people, without bowing his fasces or 
maces to them ; which was afterwards the constant practice of all succeeding consuls". Thus 
the republic reaped all the benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it ; since the 
consuls, whose reign was but annual and accountable, could have no opportunity of invading 
its liberty, and erecting themselves into tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city was divided into two great parties, the arittoeroHcal 
and the popular, or the senate and the pldteiant^ naturally jealous of each other's power, and 
desirous to extend their own ; but the nobles or patricians, of whom the senate was composed, 
were the most immediate gainers by the change, and with the consuls at' their head, being 
now the first movers and administrators of all the deliberations of the state, had a great 
advantage over the people ; and within the compass of sixteen years became so insolent and 
oppressive, as to drive the body of the plebeians to that teeettion into the Sacred Mount whence they 
would not consent to return, till they had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
magistrates of their own body, called tribunee, invested with full powers to protect them from 
all injuries, and whose persons were to be sacred and inviolable 7. 

The plebeian party had now got a head exactly suited to their purpose, subject to no control, 
whose business it was to fight their battles with the nobility ; to watch over the liberties of the 
citizens ; and to distinguish themselves in their annual office, by a zeal for the popular interest, 
in opposition to the arietocratieal, who, from their first number Jive, being increased afterwards 
to ten, never left teazing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the pUbeian 

' Romulni seems to have borrowed the plan of his manebit, si unas omnibus reliquis magistratibus im- 

new state from the old government of Athens, as it penibit. — De Legib. iii. 7. 
was instituted by Theseus ; who prevailed with the ^ Dion. Hal. v. 292. 

dispersed tribes and families of Attica to form them- " Yocato ad concilium populo, summissis fasdbus in 

selves into one city, and live within the same walls, concionem ascendit. — Liv. ii. 7. 
nnder a free and popular government ; distributii^ its ' Duo genera semper in hac dvitate fuerunt,— ex 

rights and honours promiscuously to them all, and quibus alteri se populares, alteri optimates et haberi et 

reserving no other prerogative to himself, but to be esse volucrunt. Qui ea, quae fiunebant, qunque dicebant, 

their captain in war, and the guardian of their jucunda multitndini esse volebant, populares ; qui 

lawSf &c. — Plutarch, in Thcs. p. 11. autem ita se gerebant, ut sua consilia optimo cuique 

■ Sed quoniam regale civitatis genus, probatum probarcnt optimates habebantur. — ^Pro Sext. 45. 
quondam, non tarn regni,quam regis vitiis repudiatum ^ Dion. Hal. vi. 410. 
est ; nomen tamen videbitur regis repudiatum, res 
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force, the great could easily support, and carry into execution, whatever votes they had once 
procured in their favour by faction and bribery. 

After the death of the younger Gracchus, the senate was perpetually labouring to rescind or 

to moderate the laws that he had enacted to their prejudice ; especially one that affected them 

the most sensibly, by taking from them the right of judicature, which they had exercised from 

the foundation of Rome, and transferring it to the hnightt. This act, however, was equitable ; 

for as the senators possessed all the magistracies and governments of the empire, so they were 

the men whose oppressions were most severely felt, and most frequently complained of; yet 

while the judgment of all causes continued in their hands, it was their conmion practice to 

favour and absolve one another in their turns, to the general scandal and injury both of the 

subjects and allies, of which some late and notorious instances had given a plausible pretext for 

Grracchus's law. But the senate could not bear with patience to be subjected to the tribunal of 

an inferior order, which had always been jealous of their power, and was sure to be severe 

upon their crimes ; so that, after many fruitless struggles to get this law repealed, Q. Servilius 

Csepio, who was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at last a mitigation of it, by 

adding a certain number of senators to the three centuries of the knights or equestrian judges ; with 

which the senate was so highly pleased that they honoured this consul with the title of tk^r 

jHMtron^, Csepio's law was warmly recommended by L. Crassus, the most celebrated orator of 

that age, who in a speech upon it to the people, defended the authority of the senate with all 

the force of his eloquence, in which state of things and in this very year of Csepio's consulship, 

Cicero was bom ; and as Crassus*s oration was published and much admired when he was a 

boy, so he took it, as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern both of his eloquence and hispditics^. 



concione luibuiBse conductum ? Nemo habuit.-— Pro 
Sezt. 49. 

^ Is — consukttiB decore, mudmi pontificatni sacer- 
dotio, ut senatus patronus dioeretur, aseecutui. — Yal. 
Max. vi. 9. 

c Suasit Serviliam legem Craaaiia — sed hsec Crasii 
com edita est oratio— quatuor et triginta tum habebat 



annos, totidemque annis mibi setate pnestabat. lis 
enim consulibus earn legem suasit, quibus nos nati 
snmus. [Brut p. 274.] Mihi quidem a pueritia, quasi 
magistra fuit ilia in legem Ceepionis oratio : in qua et 
auctoritas ornatur eenatus, pro quo ordine illadicuntur. 
—Ibid. 278. 
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LIFE OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 



SECTION I. 

Marcdi TcLLittB CicEBO HM boTO On the 

third of Juinary*. in the sii hundred nnd forty. 

■eientli ytBr of Rome, aboat A hnD- 

"*■ divd Bn,i -eien years before Chri8t\ 

♦"■'"■'" His birth, if we hclieve Plntarrh, wm 

c •nuw attended by prodigieg, foretellini; tha 

■iHumn. tature cw'nttnce uid luaCre of his chs. 

racitr, which miKht hare pnaaed, he 

nji, for idle drennia, had not the erent »oon eon- 

fimicd the truth of the prediction i bot lince we 

tare no hint of these prodigies from Cicero himself, 

or any author of tluit age, wf aiaj chai^ them to 

tbecreduhty, or the invention of » writer, who lores 

to ndsc the lolemnitj of his slorj by the introduc- 

tinrt of eomething loiracitlouiip 

His mother was called Helviai > nune men- 
tioned in liistory and old inscriptiona *lnO(lg the 
honoiirnblL- fnmilicfl of Rome. Mhe wis rich, and 
well dtsccn-led, and had a iistermaiHedtoaRoman 
knigbt of ilistingniBbed merit, C. Acnleo, an intj. 
male friend of the orator, L. Crassna, and cekbra. 
ted for a singular knowledge of the law ; in which 
hii aonn likewise, our Cicero's cousins -germ an, 
were afterwards tery eminent'. It is remarkable, 
tbal Cicero never once Bpeaka of his mother in any 
part of his writings j but his yonngcr brother Quin- 
tal his left a httle sUry of her, which seems to 
intimate her good muiagement and housewifery ; 
how she nsed to seal all her wine-casks, the empty 
■s well as the full, that when any of them were 
found empty and utmcakd, she might know tliem to 
have been emptied by stealtli ; it being the roost 
usual theft among the elavee of great families, to 
■teal their master's wine out of the vessels'. 

As to his father's family, nothing ivss delivered 



s Dot to b« w 



Some derive 



of it, bot in extremes* : which 
dered at, in the history of a nja 
■exposed to envj as Cicero's, ar 
01 last to the power of his enct 
bis descent from kings, othen 
but the truth lay between both ; for his family 
thoogh it had never home any of the great nlliccs 
of the re|inbiic, was yet very ancient and honour- 
able'; if principal distinction and nobility in tluiC 
put of Iraly ii> which it resided! and of ecjneatrian 
rack '', trom its first ulmissioD to the trndom of 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to say 

' Iourorhisfamily,fbrtheB>ke 



jemg« 



dercdaf 



ippreSs the notion of his regal extraction, tor 
cne aiersinn that the peopli^ of Rome had to the 
name of king ; with which, howi'ver, be waa some- 
times reproached by his enemies'. But those spe- 
cnlstions are wholly imaginary ; for a.t ort us tbtre 
WIS occasion to mention the cbaracler und condition 
ofhii ancpstors, he speaks of them always with 
great frankness, declaring them to have been con< 
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seems to have been a man of business and interest 
in his comitry". He was at the head of a party in 
Arpinum, in opposition to a busy turbulent man, 
M. Gratidius, whose sister he had married, who 
was pushing forward a popular law, to oblige the 
town to transact all their affairs by ballot. The 
cause was brought before the Consul Scaurus ; in 
which old Cicero behaved himself so well, that the 
consul paid him the compliment to wish that a 
man of his spirit and virtue would come and act with 
them in the great theatre of the republic, and not 
confine his talents to the narrow sphere of his own 
corpon^on)^. There is a saying likewise recorded 
of this old gentleman. That the men of those times 
were like the Syrian slaves — the more Greek they 
knew, the greater knaves they were* ; which carries 
with it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the 
importation of foreign arts, as destructive of the 
discipline and manners of his country. This grand- 
father had two sons — Marcus the elder, the father 
of our Cicero ; and Lucius, a particular friend of 
the celebrated orator M. Antonius, whom he ac- 
companied to his government of Cilicia* ; and who 
left a son of the same name, frequently mentioned 
by Cicero with great affection, as a youth of excel- 
lent virtue and accomplishments \ 

His father Marcus also was a wise and learned 
man, whose merit recommended him to the fami- 
liarity of the principal magistrates of the republic, 
especially Cato, L. Crassus, and L. Cesar *^ ; but 
being of an infirm and tender constitution, he spent 
his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant retreat 
and the study of polite letters^. 

But his chief employment, from the time of his 
having sons, was to give them the best education 
which Rome could afford, in hopes to excite in 
them an ambition of breaking through the indo- 
lence of the family, and aspiring to the honours of 
the state. They were bred up with their cousins, 
the young Aculeos, in a method approved and 
directed by L. Crassus ; a man of the first dignity, 
as well as the first eloquence in Rome, and by those 
very masters whom Crassus himself made use of*. 
The Romans were of all people the most careful 
and exact in the education of their children : their 

' De Legib. ii. 1. 

7 Ao nostro quidem huic, cum res esaet ad ae delata. 
Consul Scaurus, utizuun, inquit, M. Cicero, iato animo 
aique rlrtute, in summa republica nublscum versari, 
quam in mimicipali voluiBBes!— Ibid. iii. 16. 

* Noatroa homines similea ease Syrorom venalium ; ut 
^niaque optima Qrmoo adret, ita eaae nflquiaaimimi. — De 
Orat.iL66. 

N.R— A great part of the aUvea in Rome were Syrlana; 
for the piratea of Cilicia, who used to infest the coaata of 
^yria, carried all their captivea to the market of Deloa, 
Snd sold them there to the Greeks, through whose handa 
they usually pasaed to Rome : thoae slaves, therefore, who 
had lived the longest with their Grecian maatera, and 
consequently talked Greek the best, were the moat prao- 
tiaed in all the little tricks and craft that sra^itude natu- 
rally teachee; which old Cicero, like Cato the Censor, 
Imputed to the arta and manners of Greece itself.— Vid. 
Adr. Tumeb. in Jaeoa Cioeronia. 

• De Orat. ii. 1. 

b De Finib. v. 1 ; ad Att i. 5. 

' Rp. Fam. zv. 4 ; De Orat. ii. 1. 

4 Qui cum esaet inflrma valetudine, hie fere astatem 
Cffit in literia— De Legib. U. 1. 

c Cnmque nos cum ooosobrloia nostria, Aculeonis filUa, 
et ea diaoeremna, que Craaao plaoerent, et ab iia dootoil- 
tins, q:olbus ille uteretor, erudiremnr.— De Oiat. ii. 1 . 



attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth ; when they committed them to the care of 
some prudent matron of reputable character and 
condition, whose business it was to form their first 
habits of acting and speaking; to watch their 
growing passions, and direct them to their proper 
objects ; to superintend their sports, and suffer 
nothing immodest or indecent to enter into them ; 
that the mind preserved in its innocence, nor de- 
praved by a taste of false pleasure, might be at 
Uberty to pursue whatever was laudable, and apply 
its whole strength to that profession, in which it 
desired to excel'. 

It was the opinion of some of the old masters, 
that children should not be instructed in letters 
till they were seven years old ; but the best judges 
advised, that no time of culture should be lost, and 
that their literary instruction should keep pace with 
their moral ; that three years only should be allowed 
to the nurses, and when they first began to speak, 
that they should begin also to learn'. It was 
reckoned a matter likewise of great importance, 
what kind of langusge they were first accustomed 
to hear at home, and in what manner not only their 
nurses, but their fathers and even mothers, spoke ; 
since their first habits were then necessarily formed, 
either of a pure or corrupt elocution : thus the two 
Gracchi were thought to owe that elegance of 
speaking, for which they were famous, to the 
institution of their mother Cornelia ; a woman of 
great politeness, whose epistles were read and 
admired long after her death for the purity of their 
language **. 

This probably was a part of that domestic disci- 
pline, in which Cicero was trained, and of which 
he offcen speaks ; but as soon as he was capable of 
a more enlaz^ed and liberal institution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a house of his 
own', and placed him in a public school, under an 
eminent Greek master, which was thought the best 
way of educating one who was designed to appear 
on the public stage, and who, as Quintilian ob- 
serve, ought to be so bred as not to fear the sight 
of lyien, since that can never be rightly learned in 
solitude, which is to be produced before crowds^. 
Here he gave the first specimen of those shining 
abilities, which rendered him afterwards so illus- 
trious ; and his school-fellows carried home sudi 
stories of his extraordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to 
visit the school, for the sake of seeing a youth of 
such surprising talents'. 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plo- 
tius, first set up a Latin school of eloquence in 
Rome, and had a great resort to him". Young 
Cicero was very desirous to be his scholar, but was 

' Eligebatur autem aliqua major natu propinqua, cujua 
probatis apectatisque moribua, omnis cujuspiam familis 
aobolea committeretur, Ac— qu« diaciplina et aeveritaa 
eo pertinebat, ut sinoera et Integra et nullis pravitatibua 
detorta uniusoujusque natura, toto statlm pectore arri- 
peret artea honeatas, Ac— Tacit. DiaL de Oratorib. S8. 

S Quintil. 1. 1. 

>> Ibid. ; it in Brut p. 319, edit. Bebaat. Corradi. 

' This is a farther pnwf of the wealth and flouriahing 
condition of hia family ; t^rux the rent of a moderate houae 
in Rome, in a reputable part of the city, fit for one of 
equestrian rank, was about two hundred pounda atarUng 
per annum. 

k QuintU. i. 8. ' Plutarch, in hia Life. 

n Sueton. de claria Rhetoribus, c i. 
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orer-mlal in it by the advice of the Iramed, who 
thought the Greek masters more useful in forming 
him to the bar, for which he was designed. This 
method of beginning with Greek is approved 
by Quintilian ; because the Latin would come of 
itself, and it seemed most natural to begin frtmi I 
the fountain, whence all the Roman learning was 
derived : yet the rule, he says, must be practised 
with some restriction, nor the use of a foreign lan- 
guage pushed so far to the neglect of the native, 
as to acquire with it a foreign accent and vicious 
pronunciation °. 

Cicero's father, encouraged by the promising 
genius of his son, spared no cost nor pains to im- 
prove it by the help of the ablest masters, and 
among the other instructors of his early youth, 
put him under the care of the iK>et Archias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learning 
and poetry, when Cicero was about, five years old, 
and lived in the family of Lucullus" : for it was the 
custom of the great in those days to entertain in 
their houses the principal scholars and philosophers 
of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and 
teaching, together with their own ehildn'U, any of 
the other young nobility and gentry of Rome. 
Under this master, Cicero applied himself chiefly 
to poetry, to which he was naturally addicted ; and 
made such a proficiency in it, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and published a poem, 
called Glaucus Pontius, which was extant in Plu- 
tarch's time P. 

After finishing the course of these puerile stu- 
dies, it was the custom to change the habit of the 
boy for that of the man. and take what they called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citi- 
zens : this was an occasion of great joy to the young 
men ; who, by this change, passed into a state of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their tutors i. They were introduced at the same 
time into the forum, or the great square of the 
city, where the assemblies of the people were held 
and the magistrates used to harangue to them from 
the rostra, and where all the public pleadings and 
judicial proceedings were usually transacted : this 
therefore was the ^rand school of business and 
eloquence ; the scene on which all the affairs of 
the empire were determined, and where the foun- 
dation of their hopes and fortunes was to be laid : 
80 that they were introduced into it with much 
solemnity, attended by all the friends and depend- 
ants of the family; and after divine rites performed 
in the capitol, were committed to the special pro- 
tection of some eminent senator, distinguished for 
his eloquence or knowledge of the laws, to be in- 
structed by his advice in the management of civil 
affairs, and to form themselves by his example 
for useful members and magistrates of the republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown : what 
seems the most probable is, that in the old re- 

» Quhitil. I. 1. o Pro Archia. I. 3. 

P Plutarch. This Glaucus was a fiHhorman of Anthc- 
don, in Bootia ; who, upon eatinf^ a certain herb. Jumped 
into the Nea. and bccime a iH;a-ffod : the placo was ever 
aftor called Gluucus's I^iap ; where there was an oracle of 
the god, in great vogue with all Heanien ; and tlio story 
furnished the argument to one of iflttcbylub's tragedies. 
—PauBon. Bceot. c. 23. 

9 Com primom pavido custoe mihi purpura oemit. 

Psiu. Sat. v. 30. 



public is was never done till the end of the sercii- 
teenth ^ear ; but when the ancient discipline began 
to relax, parents, out of indulgence to their chil- 
dren, advanced this Kra of joy one year earlier, 
and gave them the gown at sixteen, which was the 
custom in Cicero's time. I'nder the emperors it 
was granted at pleasure, and at any age, to the 
great or their own relations ; for Nero received it 
from Claudius, when he just entered into his four- 
teenth year, which, as Tacitus says, wam g^ven 
before the reguhr sea.son'. 

Cirero iH'insr thus intnvdueed into the foram, 
was placed under the cnre of Q. Mucius Scaevola 
the aui^ur, the principal lawyer, as well as states, 
man of that ai^* : who had passed through all the 
oflUces of the leptiblie, with a sin;^lar reputation of 
integrity, and was now extremely old. Cicero never 
stirred from his side ; but carefully trca.'«ured up in 
his memory all the remarkable sayings which dropt 
fnmi him, a.^ so many lessons of prudence for his 
future conduct ' : and after his death applied him- 
self to another of the same family, Sc^vola the 
high-priest, a person of equal character for probity 
and skill in the law ; who, though he did not pro- 
fess to teach, yet freely gave his adrice to all the 
young students wlu> ctmsulteJ him*. 

Under these masters he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the laws of his country ; a foundatioa 
useful to all who design to enter into public affairs; 
and thought to be of such consetjuence at Rome, 
that it was the common exercise of boys at school, 
to learn the laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, as 
they did their poets and classic authors", Cicero 
particularly tiM>k such pains in this study, and was 
so well ac^iuainted with the most intricate parts of 
it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on any question 
with the greatest lawyers of his age * : so that in 
pleading once against his friend S. Sulpicius, he 
declared, by way of raillery, what he could have 
made good likewise in fa(.*t, that if he provoked 
him, he would pmfess himself a law}'er iu threo 
days' time?". 

The profession of the law, next to that of arms 
and e)o<iuence, was a sure recommendation to the 
first honours of the republic', and for that reason 
was preserved as it were hereditary in some of the 
noblest families of Rome*; who, by giving their 
advice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the 
favour and observance of their fellow citizens, and 
ac({uired great authority in all the affairs of state. 
It was the custom of these old senators, eminent 
for their wisdom and exi>erience, to walk every 
morning up and down the forum, as a signal oif 
their offering themselves freely to all, who had 
occasion to consult them, not only in cases of law, 
but in their private and domestic aflfairs ^. But in 

f Ann. xii. 41 ; Vid. Norris Cenotaph. ; Pisan. Dia«er. IL 
C. 4 ; It. Sueton. August. 8 ; et Noturt PitiKi. 

• l)c Amicit. I. « Drut. p. 119. edit. Hob. Corradl. 

n I>e Leglb. ii. 23. « Ep. Fam. vIL «. 

7 l»ro Murvna, 13. * Ibid. 14. 

■ Qu(»ntm Tcro patres aut majoreH aliqua gloria prvsti- 
terunt, ii student plerumque in c-odem genere laudis excel* 
lere : utQ. Mucius P. filiiw. in juweivili.— Off. i. :«. ii. 19. 

b M. vero Monilium noa otiaiu vidimus trauMerso om- 
bulantem foro; quod erat in^igne, cum, qui id foceret, 
faccro civibuH omnibus conRilii Mii copiam. Ad quos ulim 
et ita ambulantes et in M>Iio sodentos dorai ita adibatur, 
non solum ut du jure civili od eo8. verum ctiom dc filia 
coUooanda — de omni deniquo aut officio aut nogotio relier> 
rvtur.— De Orat. ili. 33. 




later times they chose to sit at home with their 
doors open, in a kind of throne or raised seat, like 
the confessors in foreign churches, giving access 
and audience to all people. This was the case of 
the two ScjBvolas, especially the ailgur, whose 
house was called the oracle of the city '^ ; and who, 
in the Marsic war, when worn out with age and 
infirmities, gave free admission every day to all the 
citizens, as soon as it was light, nor was ever seen 
hy any in his bed during that whole war**. 

But this was not the point that Cicero aimed at, 
to guard the estates only of the citizens : his views 
were much larger ; and the knowledge of the law 
was but one ingredient of many, in the character 
which he aspired to, of a universal patron, not 
only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties, of 
his countrymen ; for that was the proper notion of 
an orator, or pleader of causes, whose profession 
it was to speak aptly, elegantly, and copiously, on 
every subject which could be offered to him, and 
whose art therefore included in it all other arts of 
the liberal kind, and could not be acquired, to any 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of 
whatever was great and laudable in the universe. 
This was his own idea of what he had undertaken* ; 
and his present business therefore was, to lay a 
foundation fit to sustain the weight of this great 
character : so that while he was studying the law 
under the Sceevolas, he spent a large share of his 
time in attending the pleadings at the bar, and the 
public speeches of the magistrates, and never 
passed one day without writing and reading some- 
thing at home ; constantly taking notes, and making 
comments on what he read. He was fond, when 
very young, of an exercise, which had been recom- 
mended by some of the great orators before him, of 
reading over a number of verses of some esteemed 
poet, or a part of an oration, so carefully as to 
retain the substance of them in his memory, and 
then deliver the same sentiments in different words, 
the most elegant that occurred to him. But he 
soon grew weary of this, upon reflecting, that his 
authors had already employed the best words which 
belonged to their subject ; so that if he used the 
same, it would do him no good ; and if different, 
would even hurt him, by a habit of using worse. 
ile applied himself therefore to another task of 
more certain benefit, to translate into Latin the 
select speeches of the best Greek orators, which gave 
him an opportunity of observing and employing 
all the most elegant words of his own language, 
and of enriching it at the same time with new ones, 
borrowed or imitated from the Greek'. Nor did 
he yet neglect his poetical studies ; for he now 
translated Aratus on the Phenomena of the Heavens, 
into Latin verse, of which many fragments are 
still extant ; and published also an original poem 
of the heroic kind, in honour of his countryman 
C. Marius. This was much admired, and often 
read by Atticus ; and old ScKvoIa was so pleased 
with it, that in an epigram, which he seems to have 
made upon it, he declares, that it would live as long 

c Eat cnim sine dubio domus Jurisconsulti totias ora- 
ciUiun ciritatis. Testis mt hujusce Q^ Mucii Janua ot 
ve«tlbulum, quod in ejus Infinuiasiina valetudine, affec- 
taque Jam state, maxima quotidie frequentia civium, oc 
bummonmi homlnom splendore celebratur. — De Orat. i. 
4ft. 

<« Philip, viti. la 

• Do Orat L &', 6, 13, IC. f De Orator. I 3«. 



as the Roman name and learning subsisted f. There 
remains still a little specimen of it, describing a 
memorable omen given to Marius from the oak of 
Arpinum, which from the spirit and elegance of 
the description shows, that bis poetical genius wa« 
scarce inferior to his oratorical, if it had been cul- 
tivated with the same diligence'*. He published 
another poem also, called Limon ; of which Donatus 
has preserved four lines in the life of Terence, in 
praise of the elegance and purity of that poet's 
styled But while he was employing himself in 
these juvenile exercises for the improvement of his 
invention, he applied himself with no less industry 
to philosophy, for the enlargement of his mind and 
understanding ; and, among his other masters, was 
very fond at this age of Phsedrus the Epicurean : 
but as soon as he had gained a little more experi- 
ence and judgment of things, he wholly deserted 
and constantly disliked the principles of that sect ; 
yet always retained a particular esteem for the 
man, on account of his learning, humanity, and 
politeness^. 

The peace of Rome was now disturbed by & 
domestic war, which writers call the Italic, Social, 
or Marsic. It was begun by a confederacy of the 
principal towns of Italy, to support their demand 
of the freedom of the city. The tribune Drusus 
had made them a promise of it, but was assassin- 
ated in the attempt of publishing a law to confer 
it. This made them desperate, and resolve to extort 
by force what they could not obtain by entreaty*. 
They alleged it to be unjust to exclude them from 
the rights of a city which they sustained by their 
arms ; that in all its wars they furnished twice the 
number of troops which Rome itself did ; and had 
raised it to all that height of power, for which 
it now despised them™. This war was carried otk 
for above two years, with great fierceness on both 
sides, and various success : two Roman consuls 
were killed in it, and their armies often defeated ; 
till the confederates, weakened also by frequent 
losses, and the desertion of one ally after another, 
were forced at last to submit to the superior fortune 
of Rome". During the hurry of the war, the 

g Eaque, ut ait Scevola de fratris mei Mario,— caaeacet 
Meclis innumerabilibus. — De LiCg. i. 1. 

l> Ilic Jovis altisoni subito pinnata satellee 
Arboris e tninco, eerpentis saucia morsu, 
Subjugat ipsa feris traniifigeoB unguibus ongtiem 
Bctnionimum, et variagraviter ccrvice micantcm ; 
Quern 86 intorquentcm lanians rostroque cruentoiM, 
Jam satiata animos. Jam duros ulta dolorea, 
Ahjicit efflantem.et laceratum adfllgit in unda, 
8eque obitu a aolis, nitidos oonvertit ad ortUB. 
Haac ubi prepctibus pennis lap8uque vol an tern 
Ckmspexit Marius, divini numinia augiir, 
Faustaque signa sue laudia, rcditu&que notavit ; 
PartibuH intonult call Pater ipM} sinistria. 
Sic aquilae clarum firmavit Juppiter omen. 

De Divin. 1. 47. 

1 We have no account of the argument of thia piece, or 
of the meaning of its title; it waa probably nothing more 
than the Greek word Attfuipt to intimate that the poem, 
like a meadow or garden, exhibited a variety of different 
fancies and flowers. The Greeks, as Pliny says, were fond 
of giving auch titles to their hooka aa ncw^iKTaiy^Eyx*^- 
piiiov, \€tfu&Vy dec, [Prcf. Hist. Nat,] and Pamphiloa 
the Grammarian, aa Suidas tella ua, published a Aci^r, 
or a collection of various aubjecta. — Vid. in PampblL 

k Ep. Fam. xiiL 1. * Philip, xii. 27. 

» Veil. Pat. U. 15. " Flor. iU. J8. 
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buiinfts of the forum was intermitted ; the greatest 
part of the mafpstratrs, as well as the pleaders, 
Dein(( personally engaged in it : Hortensius, the 
I most flourishing young orator at the bar, was a 
I Tolunteer in it the first year, and commanded a 
regiment the second **. 

Cicero likewise took the opportunity to make a 
campaign, along with the consul Cn. Pompeins 
Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great : this was 
a constant part of the nlucation of the young 
nobility, to learn the art of war by personal service, 
under some general of name and experience ; for, 
in an empire raised and supported wholly by arms, 
a reputation of martial virtue was the shortest and 
surest way of rising to its highest honours ; and 
the constitution of the government was such, that 
as their generals could not make a figure even in 
camps, without some institution in the politer arts, 
especiallj that of speaking gracefully >* ; so those 
who applied themselves to the peaceful studies, 
and the management of civil affairs, were obliged 
to acquire a competent share of military skill, for 
the sake of governing provinces, and commanding 
armies, to which they all succeeded of course from 
the administration of the great offices of the 
sUte. 

In this expedition Cicero was present at a con- 
ference between Pompcius the consul, and Vettius 
the general of the Marsi, who had given the Romans 
a cruel defeat the year before, in which the Consul 
Rutilius was killed i. It was held in sight of the 
two camps, and managed with great decency : the 
consul's brother Sextus, being an old acquaintance 
of Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to assist 
at it; and at the first sight of each other, after 
lamenting the unhappy circumstance of their meet- 
ing at the head of opposite armies, he asked Vettius 
by what title he should now salute him, of friend 
or enemy? to which Vettius replied, " Call me friend 
by inclination; enemy, by necessity'." Which shows, 
that these old wamors had not less politeness in 
their civil, than fierceness in their hostile, encounters. 
Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to 
the consuls in this war, and commanded separate 
armies in different parts of Italy : but Marius per- 
formed nothing in it answerable to bis great name 
and former glory : bis advanced age had increased 
his caution ; and after so many triumphs and con- 
sulships, he was jealous of a reverse of fortune ; so 
that he kept himself wholly on the defensive, and, 
like old Fabius, chose to tire out the enemy by 
declining a battle; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his 
hands, without suffering them however to gain any 
against him*. Sylla, on the other hand, was ever 
active and enterprising : he had not yet obtained the 
consulship, and was fighting for it, as it were, in the 
sight of his fellow-citizens ; so that he was constantly 
urging the enemy to a battle, and glad of every 
occasion to signalise his military talents, and eclipse 
the fame of Marius ; in which he succeeded to bis 
wish, gained many considerable victories, and took 
several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabiae, 

o Brut. 425. 

p Quontiun dlcendi gravitate et oopia volcat, in quo ipm 
inest qucdam dignitaHimiicratoria.— Pro Lege Manilla, 14. 

4 Appian. Bell. Civ. p. ajG. 

r Queni te appellem, inquit ? nt ille ; Yoluntatc hoa- 
piteni.nooetfiitatc hostom.— Phil. xiL II. 

• llutar. in Mar. 



a town of Campania, which he utterly demoliahed^ 
Cicero, who seems to have followed his camp, m 
the chief scene of the war, and the b«'Ht school for 
a young volunteer, gives an account of one action, 
of which he was eye-witness, executed with ^re«t 
vigour and success ; that, as Sylla was sacrificing 
before his tent in the fields of Nola, a snake hap- 
pened to creep out from the bottom of the altar ; 
upon which Postumius the haruspex, who attended 
the sacrifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate omen* 
called out upon him to lead his army immediatcly 
against the enemy. Sylla took the benefit of the 
admonition: and drawing out his troops without 
delay, attacked and took the strong camp of the 
Samnites under the walls of Kola". This action 
was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the story of 
it painted afterwards in one of the rooms of his 
Tusculan villa '. Thus Cicero was not less diligent 
in the army, than he was in the forum, to obsenre 
everything Uiat passed ; and contrived always to 
be near the i>erson of the general, that no action 
of moment might e9cai)e his notice. 

Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns which 
continued firm to them ; and at the end of it, after 
the destruction of three hundred thousand lives, 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to 
grant it to all the rest : hut this step, which they 
considered as the foundation of a peq>etual peace, 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of 
the causes that hastened their ruin ; for the enor- 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, gave 
birth to many new disorders, that gradually cor- 
rupted and at last destroyed it ; and the discipline 
of the laws, calculated for a people whom the same 
walls would contain, was too weak to keep in order 
the vast body of Italy : so that from this time 
chiefly, all affairs were decided by faction and vio- 
lence, and the influence of the great, who could 
bring whole towns into the forum from the remote 
parts of Italy, or pour in a number of slaves and | 
foreigners under the form of citizens ; for when the 
names and persons of real citizens could no longer 
be distinguished, it was not possible to know, whe- 
ther any act had passed regulariy by the genuine 1 
suffrage of the peopled 

The Italic war was no sooner ended, than another 
broke out, which, though at a great distance from 
Rome, was one of the most difficult and desperate 
in which it ever was engaged, against Mithridatea, 
king of Pontus, a martial and powerful prince, of a |J 
restless spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs ; who, disdaining to see all 
his hopes blasted by the overbearing power of RomCt 
and confined to the narrow boundary of his heredi- 
tary dominion, broke through his barrier at once, 
and over-ran the lesser Asia like a torrent, and in 
one day caused eighty thousand Roman citizens to 
be massacred in cold blood'. His forces were 

* Plat. In Sylla. In Camixano autem agro 8tabi« oppl- 
dum fuere usque ad Cn. IN>ni])eiuin et L. Carbnnem con- 
sulefi, pridie Kalcndas Mali, quo dioL. BylUu legatus bollo 
anciali, id dclcvit, quod nunc in villas abiit Intcreidit 
ibi et Taurania.— riin. Hi«t. N. iii. 5. 

tt In Syllc auriptum historia videmus, quod te inspcc- 
tonte factum est, ut quum ille in agro Nolano immolaret 
unto pr^turium, ab infima ara tmbito anguis emergeret, 

quum quidem C. PoKtumiua haruspex orabat ilium, ike 

De IMvin. L 33 ; it ») « nin. Hist. N. xxU. 6. 

7 Dc la Grandeur des Romains, &c., c. tt. 

* Pro Lege ManU. .1. 
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answerable to the vastness of his attempt, and the 
inexpiable war that he had now declared against 
the republic : he had a fleet of above four hundred 
ships, with an army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand foot, and fifty thousand horse ; all completely 
armed, and provided with military stores, fit for 
the use of so great a body *. 

Sylla, who had now obtained the consulship, as 
the reward of his late services, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, with the command of the war 
against Mithridates^ : but old Marius, envious of 
his growing fame, and desirous to engross every 
commission which offered either power or wealth, 
engaged Sulpidus, an eloquent and popular tribune, 
to get that allotment reversed, and the command 
transferred from Sylla to himself, by the suffrage of 
the people. This raised great tumults in the city 
between the opposite parties, in which the son of 
Q. Pompeius the constd, and the son-in-law of 
Sylla, was killed. Sylla happened to be absent, 
quelling the remains of the late commotions near 
Nola ; but, upon the news of these disorders, he 
hastened with his legions to Rome ; and having 
entered it after some resistance, drove Marius and 
his accomplices to the necessity of saving them- 
selves by a precipitate flight This was the begin- 
ning of the first civil war, properly so called, which 
Rome had ever seen, and what gave both the occa- 
sion and the example to all the rest that followed. 
The tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain; and 
Marius so warmly pursued, that he was forced to 
plunge himself into the marshes of Mintumum, up 
to the chin in water ; in which condition he lay 
concealed for some time, till being discovered and 
dragged out, he was preserved by the compassion 
of the inhabitants who, after refteshing him from 
the cold and hunger which he had suffered in his 
flight, furnished him with a vessel and all necessa- 
ries to transport himself into Africa ^ 

Sylla in the meanwhile having quieted the dty, 
and proscribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set 
forward upon his expedition against Mithridates ; 
but he was no sooner gone, than the civil broik 
broke out afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
and Octavius, which Cicero calls the Octavian war<*. 
For Cinna, attempting to reverse all that Sylla had 
established, was driven out of the city by his col- 
league, widi six of the tribunes, and deposed firom 
the consulship. Upon this he gathered an army, 
and recalled Marius, who, having joined his forces 
with him, entered Rome in a hostUe manner, and, 
with the most horrible cruelty, put all Sylla' s friends 
to the sword, without regajrd to age, dignity, or 
former services. Among the rest fell the Consul 
Cn. Octavius, the two brothers L. Caesar and C. 
Csesar, P. Crassus, and the orator, M. Antonius, 
whose head, as Cicero says, was fiixed upon that 
rostra, where he had so strenuously defended the 
republic when consul, and preserved the heads of 
so many citizens ; lamenting, as it were ominously, 
the misery of that fkte which happened afterwards 
to himself, from the grandson of this very Anto- 

• Appian. BeU. Mitiiridat, init p. 171. 

b Id. DeU. Civ. L L 383. 

c Pro Plan. 10. This account, that Cicero gives more 
than once, of Ifarlus'B escape, makes it probable, that the 
common story of the Gallic soldier, sent into the prison to 
kill him, was forged by some of the later writers, to make 
the relation more tragical and affecting. 

^ De Dir. i. 2 1 Philip, xiv. 8. 



nius. Q. Catulus also, though he had been Marius's 
colleague in the consulship and his victory over the 
Cimbri, was treated with the same cruelty; for 
when his friends were intercedii^ for his life, Marius 
made them no other answer but, '' he must die, he 
must die ;'' so that he was obliged to kill himself'. 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country- 
man Marius, who, in that advanced age, was so far 
from being broken, he says, by his late calamity, 
that he seemed to be more alert and vigorous than 
ever ; when he heard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many 
miseries which he had lately suffered ; when he was 
driven firom that country which he had saved from 
destruction ; when all his estate was seized and 
plundered by his enemies ; when he saw his young 
son also the partner of his distress ; when he was 
almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his life 
to the mercy of the Mintumensians ; when he was 
forced to fly into Africa in a small bark, and become 
a suppliant to those to whom he had given king- 
doms : but that since he had recovered his dignity, 
and all the rest that he had lost, it should be his 
care not to forfeit that virtue and courage which he 
had never lost'. Marius and Cinna having thus 
got the republic into their hands, declared them- 
selves consuls : but Marius died unexpectedly, as 
soon almost as he was inaugurated into his new 
dignity, on the 13th of January, in the 70th year 
of his age ; and, according to the most probable 
account, of a pleuritic fever'. 

His birth was obscure, though some call it eques- 
trian ; and his education wholly in camps, where 
he learnt the first rudiments of war under the 
greatest master of that age, the younger Stipio, 
who destroyed Carthage ; till by long service, dis- 
tinguished valour, and a peculiar hardiness and 
patience of discipline, he advanced himself gra- 
dually through all the steps of military honour, 
with the reputation of a brave and complete sol- 
dier. The obscurity of his extraction, which de- 
pressed him with the nobility, made him the greater 
fi&vourite of the people, who, on all occasions of 
danger, thought kim the only man fit to be trusted 
with their lives and fortunes, or to have the com- 
mand of a difficult and desperate war : and in truth, 
he twice delivered them from the most desperate with 
which they had ever been threatened by a foreign 
enemy. Scipio, from the observation of his mar- 
tial talents, while he had yet but an inferior com- 
mand in the army, gave a kind of prophetic testi- 
mony of his future glory : for being asked by some 
of his officers, who were supping with him at Nu- 
mantia, what general the republic would have, in 
case of any accident to himself ; That man ! replied 
he, pointing to Marius, at the bottom of the table. 
In the field he was cautious and provident; and 
while he was watching the most favourable oppor- 
tunities of action, affected to take all his measures 

* Cum neccwariis Catuli deprecantibusnon semel rcspon- 
dit, Hed sepe, moriator.— Tusc. Disp. v. 19 ; DeCbcatt iiL 3. 

f Post Red. ad Quir. 8. 

V Plutarch, in Mar. The celebrated orator L. Grassns 
died not long before of the same disease, which might 
probably be then, as I was told in Rome that it is now, 
the peculiar distemper of the place. The modem Romana 
call it jmnlura, which seems to carry the eame notioa, 
that the old Romans expressed by pereutna frigwrt t 
intimating the sudden stroke of oold, upon a body yam" 
usually heated. 
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from ausurs and diviners ; nor ever gave battle, till, 
by pretended omens and divine admonitions, he had 
inspired his soldiers with a confidence of victory : so 
that his enemies dreaded him, as something more 
than mortal ; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a {leculiar impulse and direc- 
tion from the gods. His merit, however, was wholly 
military, void of every accomplishment of learning, 
which he openly affected to despise ; so that Arpi- 
num had the singtilar felitrity to produce the most 
glorious contemner, as well as the most illustrious 
improver, of the arts and eloquence of Rome. He 
made no figure, therefore, in the gown, nor had any 
other way of sustaining his authority in the city, 
than by cherishing the natural jealousy between the 
senate and the people ; that by his declared enmity 
to the one, he might always be at the head of the 
other, whose favour he managed, not with any 
▼iew to the public good, for he had nothing in him 
of the statesman or the patriot, but to the advance- 
ment of his private interest and glory. In short, 
he was crafty, cruel, covetous, (leriidious ; of a 
temper and talents greatly serviceable abroad, but 
turbulent and dangerous at home ; an implacable 
enemy to the nobles, ever seeking occasions to mor- 
tify them, and ready to sacrifice the repubhc, which 
he had saved, to his ambition and revenge. After 
a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreign or do- 
mestic wars, he died at last in his l>od, in a good 
old age, and in his seventh consulship ; an honour 
that no Roman before him ever attained ; which is 
urged by Cotta, the Academic, as one argument 
amongst others, against the existence of a Provi- 
dence •*. 

The transactions of the forum were greatly inter- 
rupted by these civil dissensions ; in wliich some of 
the best orators were killed and others banished. 
Cicero however attended the harangues of the ma- 
gistrates, who possessed the rostra in their turns : 
and being now about the age of twenty-one, drew 
up probably those rhetorical pieces which were 
published by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
and are supposed to be the same that still remain, 
on the subject of Invention ; but he condemned 
and retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
as unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work 
only of a boy, attempting to digest into order the 
precepts, which he had brought away from school *. 
In the meanwhile, Philo, a philosopher of the first 
name in the academy, with many of the principal 
Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of Mithri- 
dates, who had made himself master of Athens, and 



•> Natus oqaestri loco. [Veil. Pat. ii. IJ.] i^e P. African! 
diacipulum ao militem. [pro Ualb. 2<) ; Val. Max. \iii. 15.] 
Populus Romanus non alium rcpellendia tantls hostibud 
magia idoneum, quam Marium c^t mtus. [Veil. Pat. iL 
19.] Bis Italiam obsidionc et motu libcmvit oorvitutis. 
[in Cat. iv. 10.] Omncfl Mocil atauc hoftcn credero. illi.aut 
mentcm divinam CH«e. aut deonim nu^u cuncta portendi. 
[Sallust. Bell. Jug. l«.]C'onspicu« feliciehtiH Arpinum.siro 
unicum litcrarum gloriosi&^imum contemptorem, nive 
abundantisbimuin fontcm inturri velis. [Val. Max. ii. 2.] 
Quantum bcllooptimustantum pace poMiinuH ; itninodicut 
glurin inaatiabilis, impotens, Bciiiperque inquietuH. [Vj-ll. 
Pat. ii. 11.] Cur omnium pcrfidiofciKHimuH, C. M.nriiiM, Q. 
Catulum, prsMtantitutima dignitato virum, nxvri potuit 
Jubore ?— cur tarn feliciter. septiiiuini consul, doml hwk 
■cnex est mortuus? [lie Nut. I>eor. iii. ;u.] 

i Que pueris aut adolvHceutulis nobis, ex comnien- 
tariolis nostris incboata ao rudia excidcnint, vix Itac 
•tate digna, et hoc uau, &c.— Do Orat. i. 8; Quintil. 1. UL 6. 



all the neighbouring parts of Greece. Cio 
mediately became his scholar, and wwm exec 
taken with his philosophy ; and by the help 
a professor, gave himself up to that study ^ 
greater inclination, as there was caune to apf 
that the laws and judicial proceeding, which 
designed for the ground of his fame and fc 
would l>e wholly overturned by the continu 
the public disonders ''. 

But Cinna's party having quelled all opf 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad 
Mithridatic war, there was a cessation o 
within the city for about three years, so tl 
course of public business began to flow agaii 
usual channel ; and Molo the Rhodian, one 
principal orators of that age, and the mos 
brated teacher of eloquence, happening to c 
Rome at the same time, Cicero presently tc 
benefit of his lectures, and resumed his on 
studies with his former ardi)ur '. But the n 
spur to his industry was the fame and splcm 
Hortensius, who made the first figure at tl 
and who.se praises fired him with such an an 
of ac(|uiring the same glory, that he scar«»ely t 
himself any rest from his studies either day or 
He bad in the house with him Diodotus the S< 
his preceptor in various parts of learning, bu 
imrtirularly in logic, which Zeno, as he te 
used to call a close and ctiiitracted elo<iiieiJCf 
calliHl elo(|uence an enlargt^i and dilated 
comfMring the one to the fist or hand double 
other, to the palm opened ". Yet with all his 
tion to logic, he never suffered a day to pass 
out some exercise in oratory, chiefly that 
claiming, which he generally ])erformed wi 
fellow students, M. Piso and Q. Pompeiu: 
young noblemen a little older than himself 
whom he had contracted an intimate friec 
They declaimed sometimes in I^tin, but much c 
in (ireek ; because the Gn-ek funiished a i 
variety of elegant expressions, and an oppor 
of imitating and introducing them into the 1 
and l)ecause the Greek masters, who were f; 
best, could not correct and improve them, 
they declaimed in that language ". 

In this interval Syllawas j>erlbrming great es 
against Mithridutes, whom he had driven « 
Greece and Asia, and amfiacd once more i 
own territory ; yet at Rome, where Cinn 
master, he was declared a public enemy, ai 
estate confi.^cated. This insult upon his honoi 
fortunes made him very des^-irous to be at 
again, in order to take his revenge upon his a 
saries : so that after all his success in the wi 
was glad to put an end to it by an honoi 
peace ; the chief article of which was, that M 
dates should defray the whole exi>ense of it 
ctmtent him.self for the future with his herei 
kingdom. On his return, he brought away 

k Kodem tempore, cum princeps aoadcniiv Pbilt 
Atbeniensium optimatibus. MithHdatico bello dom 
fufdsM't, Homaniquc venifasct, totum ci mc tradidi, 
Brut. 4.'M). 

* Ivnicm anno Moloni dedlnuis operara.— Ibid. 

>" Zcnoquidemille, aquodi«iciplinaStoicorum e^t 
demonktrare solebat, quid inter han iirtes iiitcrcHM't. 
cum wnnpresserat digit* IS, pugnuinquc foccrat, diolit 
ali'bat cjuioniKli esne ; cum auk'tn diduxerat, ct n: 
dil atarenU, palinx illius tdmilem doquentiam omk di 
-4>rator. iSO. e<iit. Lamfc« 

> Brut pp. 337. 433. 
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him horn Athens the famous library of Apellicon, 
the Teian, in which were the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, that were hardly known before in 
Italy, or to be found indeed entire anywhere else". 
He wrote a letter at the same time to the senate, 
setting forth his great services, and the ingratitude 
with which he had been treated ; and acquainting 
them, that he was coming to do justice to the re- 
public and to himself upon the authors of those 
violences. This raised great terrors in the city, 
which, having lately felt the horrible effects of 
Marius's entry, expected to see the same tragedy 
acted over again by Sylla. 

But while his enemies were busy in gathering 
forces to oppose him, Cinna, the chief of them, was 
killed in a mutiny of his own soldiers. Upon this 
Sylla hastened his march, to take the benefit of 
that disturbance, and landed at Brundisium with 
about thirty thousand men. Hither many of the 
nobility presently resorted to him, and among them 
young Pompey, about twenty-three years old, who, 
without any public character or commission, brought 
along with him three legicfhs which he had raised 
by his own credit out of the veterans who had 
served under his father. He was kindly received by 
Sylla, to whom he did great service in the progress 
of the war, and was ever after much favoured and 
employed by him p. 

Sylla now carried all before him : he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanus, and by the pretence 
of a treaty with the other consul, Scipio, found 
means to corrupt his army, and draw it over to 
himself 1 : he gave Scipio however his life, who 
went into a voluntary exile at Marseilles'. The 
new consuls chosen, in the mean time, at Rome 
were Cn. Papirus Carbo and young Marius ; the 
first of whom, after several defeats, was driven 
out of Italy, and the second besieged in Prsneste ; 
where being reduced to extremity, and despairing 
of relief, he wrote to Damasippns, then prsetor of 
the city, to call a meeting of the senators, as if 
upon business of importance, and put the principal 
of them to the sword. In this massacre many of 
the nobles perished, and old Scsevola, the high- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperance and pru- 
dence, as Cicero calls him, wta slain before the 
altar of Vesta" : after which sacrifice of noble 
blood to the manes of his father, young Marius put 
an end to his own life. 

Pompey at the same time pursued Carbo into 
Sicily ; and having taken him at Lilybeum, sent 
his head to Sylla, though he begged his life in an 
abject manner at his feet : this drew some reproach 
upon Pompey, for killing a man to whom he had 
been highly obliged on an occasion where his 
father's honour and his own fortunes were attacked. 
But this is the constant effect of factions in states, 
to make men prefer the interests of a party, to all 
the considerations either of private or public 
duty ; and it is not strange, that Pompey, young 
and ambitious, should pay more regard to tlie 
power of Sylla, than to a scruple of honour or 

o Plut. Life of Sylla. 

p Appian. Bell. Civ. I. i. a07, 990. 

q Sylla cum Scipione inter Cales et Teanum— I^es inter 
ae et conditionea contulerunt ; non tenuit omnino collo- 
quiora illud fidem, a vi tamen et perioulo abfuit.— Philip, 
aii. II. 

' Pro Sextio, 3. 

• l>c Nat. Deor, iii. ,%. 



gratitude*. Cicero, however, says of this Carbo, 
that there never was a worse citizen, or more 
wicked man*^ : which will go a great way towards 
excusing Pompey's act. 

Sylla having subdued all who were in arms 
against him, was now at leisure to take his full 
revenge on their friends and adherents ; la which, 
by the detestable method of a proscription, of 
which he was the first author and inventor, he exer- 
cised a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 
practised in cold blood in that, or perhaps in any 
other city*. The proscription was not confined 
to Rome, but carried through all the towns of 
Italy ; where, besides the crime of party, which 
was pardoned to none, it was fatal to be possessed 
of money, lands, or a pleasant seat ; all manner 
of licence being indulged to an insolent army, of 
carving for themselves what fortunes they pleased '. 

In this general destruction of the Marian faction, 
J. CKsar, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to escape with his life: he was 
nearly allied to old Marius, and had married Cin- 
na 's daughter; whom he could not be induced 
to put away, by all the threats of Sylla, who, con- 
sidering him for that reason as irreconcileable to his 
interests, deprived him of his wife's fortune and 
the priesthood, which he had obtained. Caesar 
therefore, apprehending still somewhat worse, 
thought it prudent to retire and conceal himself in 
the country, where, being discovered accidentally 
by Sylla's soldiers, he was forced to redeem his 
head by a very large sum : but the intercession 
of the vestal virgins, and the authority of his 
powerful relations, extorted a grant of his Ufe very 
unwillingly from Sylla, who bade them take notice, 
that he, for whose safety they were so solicitous, 
would one day be the ruin of that aristocracy, 
which he was then establishing with so much 
pains, for that he saw many Mariuses in one Csesar*. 
The event confirmed Sylla*s prediction ; for by the 
experience of these times, young Caesar was in- 
structed both how to form and to execute that 
scheme, which was the grand purpose of his whole 
life, of oppressing the liberty of his country. 

t Bed nobis taccntibus Cn. Carbonis, a quo admodum 
adolescens de pntemis bonis in foro dimicans protectua 
cs, Jussu tuo interempti mors animia hominum obver- 
sabitur. non sine aliqua reprehensione : quia tam ingrato 
facto, plus L. Syllae viribus, quam propriae indulsisti vere- 
cundie.— Val. Max. v. 3. 

> Hoc vcro, qui Lilybei a POmpeio nostro est intcrfeo- 
tuB, improbior nemo, meo Judicio, fuit. — Ep. Fam. ix. SI. 

X Primus ille. ct utinam ultimus, exemplum proscrip- 
tionisinvcnlt, Ac— VeU. Pat. ii. 28. 

N.B.— The manner of proscribing was, to write down the 
names of those who were doomed to die, and expose them 
on tables fixed up in the public places of the city, with the 
promise of a certain reward for the head of each person so 
proscribed. So that though Marius and Cinna massacred 
their enemies with the same^ruelty in cold blood, yet they 
did not do it in the way of proscription, nor with the offer 
of a reward to the murderers. 

7 Namque uti quisque domum aut villam, postremo aiit 
vas aut vostimcntum alicujus concupiverat, dabat operam, 
utis in pruHcrlptonim numero esset. — Neque prius finis 
Jugulandi fuit, quum Sylla omnes suos divitiis explevit.— 
Sallust. Bell. Cat c. 51 ; Plutar. in SylL 

* Scirentcum, quem incolumem tanto opera cuperent, 
quandoque optimatium partibus, quas secum simni de- 
fcndissent, exitio futurum ; nam Csraari multoa Marina 
incssc. [Sueton. J. Caes. c. I ; Plutar. in Cvs.] Cimic gener, 
oujus filiam ut ropudiaret, nnllo mode ocnrnpelli potuiU— > 
VeU. Pat. IL 42. 
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Ai Boon as the protcriptionii were over, and the 
scene f^mn a little calm, L. Flaccns, bein^ chosen 
interrez, declared Sylla dictator for settling the 
B'A^t of the republic without any limitation of time, 
and ratified whatever he had done, or should do, 
bj a special law, that empowered him to pat any 
citizen to death without hearing or trial". This 
office of dictator, which in early times had oft been 
of singular service to the republic in cases of diffi- 
culty and distress, was now grown odious and sus- 
pected, in the present state of its wealth and power, 
as dangerous to the public liberty, and for that 
reason had been wholly disused and laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years ftast ^ : so that 
Flaccus's law was the pure effect of force and 
terror ; and though pretendi'd to l>e made by the 
people, was utterly detected by thi-m. Sylla, how- 
ever, being invested by it with abftolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the b(*tter order 
of the government ; and by the plt>nitude of his 
power changed in a great measun* the whole consti- 
tution of it, from a democratiral to an ariittocrntical 
form, by advancing the prerogative of the si>nnte, 
and depressing that of the peoplo. He took from 
the equestrian order the judi^niout of all causes, 
which they had enjoyetl from the time of the 
Gracchi, and restored it to the MMiate; deprived 
the )>eople of the right of choosing the priests, 
and replaced it in the colleges of priests : but nltovc 
all, he abridgi^ the immoderate power of the tri- 
bunes, which had been the chief S4)urce of all their 
civil dissensions ; for he made them inrafMible of 
any other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained 
the liberty of ap)H>iiling to tlit>m ; took from them 
their capital privile;:re, of proposhig laws to the 
people ; and left them nothing but their negative ; 
or, as Cicero says, the [tower only of helping, not 
of hurting, any one'. But that he might not be 
suspected of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a 
total subversion of the republic, he suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern, as usual, in all the ordinary affairs of the 
city; whihit he employed himself particulariy in 
reforming the disorders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution ; and in distributing the 
confiscated lands of the adverse party among his 
legions : so that the republic seemed to be once 
more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and 
judicial proceedings began to flourish in the forum. 
About the same time Molo the Rhodian came again 
to Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the Mithridatic 
war ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and 
perfecting his oratorical talents by the farther 
instructions of so renowned a master**: whose 
abilities and character were so highly reverenced, 
that he was the first of all foreigners, who was ever 
allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
inteq>reter*. Which shows in what vogue the 
Greek learning, and especially eloquence, flourished 
at this time in Rome. 

• l>cT.«g. Afnur. con. Riill. KI. 2. 

^ Cigiig lionriri« UMinuitio ittr annm cxx intprmisiaa— ut 
npparcat populum Roman uni UNum dictatoris non tain 
ik-sidenMte, quam tiniuiMc potofitaiem impitrii, qun priorva 
ud vindiouiilam maxiniiit periculia reiiipubUciun u»i 
fuerant.— VelL Pat. iL 2H. 

(- Dc Lvgib. UL 10 : It. vid I>kch. Annal. ad A. Urb. 
rt7i. <f Knit. p. 434 



Cicero had now run through all that etmrm d 
discipline, which he lays down as neoeaaary to fern 
the complete orator : for, in his treatise on thtf 
subject, he gives us his own sentiments in the per- 
Sim of Crasstts, on the institution requisite to thit 
character ; declaring, that no man ouf ht to prHai 
to it, without being previously acqiiaintni wA 
everything worth knowing in art or nature ; thit 
this is implied in the very name of an orator, whoa 
profession it is to speak upon every subject wUA 
can be proposed to him; and whose eloqaam. 
without tlie knowledge of what he speaks, wooU 
be the prattle only and impertinence of diildra'. 
lie had learned the rudiments of granamar and fas- 
guages from the ablest teachers ; gone throu|^ tk 
studies of humanity and the politer letters with ck 
poet Archias ; been instructed in philonophy by ck 
principal professors of each sect ; I*hKdnis Uie Eifi- 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diodotus the Stoic: 
ai*(|uired a jH'rfect knowledge of the law, from tk 
greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest stateswi 
of Ktune, the two Scsevolas : all which accompliib- 
ments wen> but ministerial and subservient ts 
that, on which his lio|>es and ambition were singlj ,{ 
placed, the reputation of an orator. To qoafify 
iiimsell^ therefore, p.irticularly for this, he attended 
the ple:ulin!;s of all the sfH'akers of his time ; head 
the daily lectures of the most eminent orators if 
(in-ect*. and was peri>etually comfKiMng someiriirt 
at home, and declaiming under their correctioa: .j 
and that he might neglect nothing, which cooU 
help in any dt^rt^ to improve and polish his styk. 
he spent the inter\'als of his leisure in the compasy 
of the ladies ; es])ecially of those who were re- 
markable for a politeness of language, and whoM 
fathers had been distinguished by a fame and rep** 
tation of their eloquence. While he studied thi 
law, therefon>. under .Scsevola the augur, he fre- 
quently conversed with his wife L«lia, whoii 
discourse, he says, was tinctured with all tk 
ele<?ance of her father Larlius, the politest speaksr 
of his age' : he was acquainted likewise with her 
daughter Mucia, who married the great orstor 
L. Crassus ; and with her grand-daughters, the two 
Licinise; one of them, the wife of X. Scipio; the 
other, of young Marius ; who all excelled in thit 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar 
to their families, and valued themselves on pre* 
8er\-ing and propagating it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he ofTernl him- 
self to the bar about the age of twenty-six ; not si 
others generally did, raw and ignorant of their 
business, and wanting to be formed to it by use 
and experience **; but finished and qualified at onoe 
to sustain any cjiuse which should be committed 
to him. It has been controverted both by the 
ancients and modems, what was the first cause ia 
w.iich he was engaged : some give it for that of 
P. Quinctius ; others, for S. Rosciua : but neither 
of them are in the right ; for in his oration for 



c Kinn ant4* oninM cxtcrarum gentium in aenata dm 
Intorpreto aiidituni cnnMtAt.— Val. Max. 11. i. 

f Ac moA <|ui(lrin Hcntontia. nemo pitorit caae omnt 
laiidc cumulatuM iirator, nisi crit omnium renuu magna- 
rum atquc artium wricntiam conaccutua.— I)e Orat. i C 
iL2. 

s IjCfdmua cpistolaa Comeliv, nutria Gracchomni— 
auditua mt noblH I>»liv,Caii filir, avpcaermo : crgu iUam 
patrLt elvgantia tiiictam vidintus; vt filiaa ejus Mucks 
ambaa, quanun aermo mflii fuit notua, Ac— Brut. 319. 
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Quinctias he expressly declares, that he had pleaded 
other causes before it; and in that for Roscius, 
flays only, that it was the first public or criminal 
cause, in which he was concerned : and it is rea- 
sonable to imagine, that he had tried his strength, 
and acquired some credit in private causes, before 
he would venture upon a public one of that im- 
portance ; agreeaMy to the advice, which Quinc- 
tilian gives to his young pleaders*, whose rules 
are generally drawn from the practice and example 
of CioOTO* 

The cause of P. Quinctius was, to defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy, brought against him 
by a creditor who, on pretence of his having for- 
finted his recognizance, and withdrawn himself from 
justice, had obtained a decree to seize his estate, 
and expose it to sale. The creditor was one of the 
public criers who attended the magistrates, and, 
by his interest among them, was likely to oppr^s 
Quinctius, and had already gained an advantage 
against him by the authority of Hortensius, who 
was his advocate. Cicero entered into the cause, 
at the earnest desire of the famed comedian, 
Roscius, whose sister was Quinctias's wife'' : he 
endeavoured at first to excuse himself; ailing, 
that he should not be able to speak a word against 
Hortensius, any more than the other players could 
act with any spirit before Roscius ; but Roscius 
would take no excuse, having formed such a judg- 
ment of him as to think no <man so capable of 
supporting a desperate cause, against a crafty and 
powerful adversary. 

After he had given a specimen of himself to the 
city in this, and several other private causes, he 
undertook the celebrated defence of S. Roscius of 
Ameria, in his 27th year ; the same age, as the 
learned have observed, in which Demosthenes first 
began to distinguish himself in Athens ; as if in 
these geniuses of the first magnitude that was the 
proper season of blooming towards maturity. The 
case of Roscius was this : — His father was killed in 
the late proscription of Sylla ; and his estate, worth 
about 60,000/. sterling, was sold among the con- 
fiscated estates of the proscribed, for a trifling sum 
to L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a young favourite 
slave whom SyUa had made free, who, to secure 
his possession of it, accused the son of the murder 
of ms lather, and had provided evidence to convict 
him ; so that the young man was likely to be de- 
prived, not only of his fortune, but, by a more 
▼iUanous cruelty, of his honour also and his life. 
All the old advocates refused to defend him, fearing 
the power of the prosecutor, and the resentment of 
Sylla' ; since Rosdus's defence would necessarily 
Ind them into many complaints on the times, and 
the oppressions of the great : but Cicero readily 
undertook it, as a glorious opportunity of enlisting 
himself into the service of his country, and giving 
a public testimony of his principles and zeal for 
that liberty, to which he had devoted the labours 
of liis life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great 
honour of Cicero ; whose courage and address in 
defending him was applauded by the whole city ; so 

b Brut. 433. i Quintil. xii. 6. !> Pro Quinct 24. 

1 Ita loqui homines ;— huic patronos propter Chrysogoni 
gmtiaxn defuturos, — ipeo nomine parricidii et atrooitate 
criminis fore, ut liio nullo negotio toUeretur, cum a nullo 
defensutt siL'-Patronoe huic defuturos putaverunt ; desunt. 
Qui libere dicat, qui cum ftdedefendat, nondeest profecto, 
Jndioos.— Pro Rosoio Amer. 10, 11. 



that firom this moment he was looked upon as an 
advocate of the first class, and equal to the greatest 
causes'". 

Having occasion, in the course of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable punishment whidi 
their ancestors had contrived for the murder of a 
parent, of sowing the criminal alive into a sack, 
and throwing him into the river, he says, that the 
meaning of it was, to strike him at once as it were 
out of the system of nature, by taking from him the 
air, the sun, the water, and the earth ; that he, 
who had destroyed the author of his being, should 
lose the benefit of those elements, whence all things 
derive their being. They would not throw him to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such wickedness 
should make the beasts themselves more fruious : 
they would not commit him naked to the stream, 
lest he should pollute the very sea, which was the 
purifier of all other pollutions ; they left him no 
share of anything natural, how vile or common 
soever ; for what is so common as breath to the 
living, earth to the dead, the sea to those who 
float, the shore to those who are cast up ? Yet 
these wretches live so, as long as they can, as not 
to draw breath frt>m the air ; die so as not to touch 
the ground ; are so tossed by the waves as not to 
be washed by them ; so cast out upon the shore 
as to find no rest even on the rocks °. This passage 
was received with acclamations of applause ; yet, 
speaking of it afterwards himself, he calls it the 
redundancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the 
correction of his sounder judgment ; and, like all 
the compositions of young men, was not applauded 
so much for its own sake, as for the hopes which 
it gave of his more improved and ripened talents **. 

The popularity of his cause, and the favour of 
the audience, gave him such spirits, that he exposed 
the insolence and villany of the favourite Chryso- 
gonus with great gaiety ; and ventured even to 
mingle several bold strokes at Sylla himself ; which 
he took care, however, to palliate, by observing 
that, through the multiplicity of Sylla's afiain, who 
reigned as absolute on earth as Jupiter did in 
heaven, it was not possible for him to know, and 
necessary even to connive at, many things which 
his favourites did against his will p. He would not 
complain, he says, in times like those, that an 
innocent man's estate was exposed to public sale ; 
for were it allowed to him to speak freely on that 
head, Roscius was not a person of such consequence 
that he should make a particular complaint on his 
account ; but he must insist upon it, that by the 
law of the proscription itself, whether it was Flac- 
cus's the interrex, or Sylla*s the dictator, for he 
knew not which to call it, Roscius's estate was not 
forfeited, nor liable to be soldi. In the conclusion, 
he puts the judges in mind, that nothing was so 
much aimed at by the prosecntora in this trial, as, 
by the condemnation of Roscius, to gain a prece- 
dent for destroying the children of the proscribed : 
he conjures them, therefore, by all the gods, not to 
be the authors of reviving a second proscription, 
more barbarous and cruel than the first ; that the 
senate rcfuned to bear any part in the first, lest it 
should be thought to be authorised by the public 

o" Prima causa publics, pro 8. Roscio dicta, tantum com* 
mcndationio habuit, ut non ulla eaact, que non nostra 
dipia patrocinio videretur. Dcinoeps inde midtc.— 
Brut. 434. » Pro Boec. 26. 

o Oral. 258. ed. Lamb. P ProRoac. 45. 4 Ibid. 43. 
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A« soon as the proscriptions were over, and the 
scene grown a little calm, L. Flaccns, being chosen 
interrex, declared Sylla dictator for settling the 
9'A^jt of the republic without any limitation of time, 
and ratified whatever he had done, or should do, 
by a special law, that empowered him to pat sny 
citizen to death without hearing or trial*. This 
office of dictator, which in early times had oft bet^n 
of singular service to the republic in cases of diffi- 
culty and distress, was now grown odious and sus- 
pected, in the present state of its wealth and power, 
as dangerous to the public liberty, and for that 
reason had been wholly disused and laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years past ^ : so that 
Flaccus's law was the pure effect of force and 
terror ; and though pretended to \ye made by the 
people, was utterly detested by thi-m. Sylla, how- 
ever, being invested by it with absolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the better order 
of the government ; and by the plenitude of his 
power changed in a great measure the whole consti- 
tution of it, from a democratiiral to an aristoorntiral 
form, by advancing the prerogative of the Kt>n<ite, 
and depressing that of the people. He took from 
the equestrian order the judgment of all causes, 
which they had enjoyed from the time of the 
Gracchi, and restored it to the senate; deprived 
the people of the right of choosing the priests, 
and replaced it in the colleges of i)ricsts : but above 
all, he abridged the immoderate power of the tri- 
bunes, which had been the chief source of all their 
civil dissensions ; for he made them incaitable of 
any other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained 
the liberty of appealing to them ; took from them 
their capital priviles:e, of proposing laws to the 
people ; and left them nothing but their negative ; 
or, as Cicero says, the power only of helping, not 
of hurting, any one**. But that he might not be 
suspected of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a 
total subversion of the republic, he suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern, as usual, in all the ordinary affairs of the 
city; whilst he employed himself particularly in 
reforming the disorders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution; and in distributing the 
confiscated lands of the adverse party among his 
legions : so that the republic seemed to be once 
more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and 
judicial proceedings began to flourish in the forum. 
About the same time Molo the Rhodian came again 
to Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the Mithridatic 
war ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and 
perfecting his oratorical talents by the farther 
instructions of so renowned a master**: whose 
abilities and character were so highly reverenced, 
that he was the first of all foreigners, who was ever 
allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
interpreter*. Which shows in what vogue the 
Greek learning, and especially eloquence, flourished 
at this time in Rome. 

• De Leff. Agrar. con. Rull. iii. 2. 

b Ci^us liunoriH umirpatio per annne cxx iirtcrmiafa— ut 
nppareat populum Romanuni unum dictatoria non tani 
(le<{ideraat«, quuntimulaw potofttatem imperii, quo priorca 
od vindicandam maximis periculia reinpubUcam Ubi 
fuerant.— VelL Pat. iL 28. 

c De Logib. iiL 10 ; It. rid. Pigh. Annal. ad A. Urb. 
«72* ^ Brut. p. 434 
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•^ Kimi nnt<' nnmos exterarum gentiu 
interpret*? auditum wnstat.— Val. Max. 

' Ac mctt quidom K;ntentia, nemo \ 
laiide cuinulatufi rirntor. nisi erit oniniu 
rum atque artium beicntiam consccuti 
ii.2. 

K Ix^inius cpist<ilas Comeliae, matr: 
auditus est nubis La^liap, Caii fili&% ss(>cti 
patriii elegaiitiu tinctam vidiimis; ot t 
ambaa, quorum sormo mlhi fuit notus, I 
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, From Athens be passed into Asia, where he 
gathered about him aU the principal orators of the 
, country, who kept him company through the rest 
[ of his voyage ; and with whom he constantly exer- 
. cised himself in every place, where he made any 
'. stay. The chief of them, says be, was Menippus 
\ of Stratonica, the most eloquent of all the Asiatics ; 
\ and if to be neither tedious nor impertinent be the 
' characteristic of an Attic orator, he may justly be 
ranked in that class. Dionysius also of Magnesia, 
.^schylus of Cnidos, and Zenocles of Adramyttus, 
were continually with me, who were reckoned the 
first rhetoricians of Asia. Nor yet content with 
these, I went to Rhodes, and applied myself again 
to Molo, whom I had heard before at Rome ; who 
was both an experienced pleader, and a fine writer, 
and particularly expert in observing the faults of 
his scholars, as well as in his method of teaching and 
improving them : his greatest trouble with me was, 
to restrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagina- 
tion, always ready to overflow its banks, within its 
due and proper channel**. 

But as at Athens, where he employed himself 
chiefly in philosophy, he did not intermit his orato- 
rical studies, so at Rhodes, where his chief study 
was oratory, he gave some share also of his time 
to philosophy, with Posidonius, the most esteemed 
and learned Stoic of that age, whom he often speaks 
of with honour, not only as his master, but as his 
friend*^. It was his constant care, that the prepress 

of tlie year, with solemn shows and a great pomp of machi- 
nery, which drew a mighty ooncourse to them from all 
countries. L. Crawus, the great orator, happened to come 
two days after they were over, and would gladly have per- 
suaded the magistrates to renew them ; but not being able 
to prevail, left the city in disgust * : which shows how 
cautious they were of making them too cheap, wheu they 
refused the sight of them out of the proper season, to one 
of the first senators of Rome. The shows* are supposed to 
have cxliibited a representation of Heaven, Hell, Elysium, 
Purgatory, and all that related to the future state of the 
dead ; being contrived to inculoite more sensibly, and ex- 
emplify the doctrines delivered to the initiated : and as 
they were a proper subject for poetry, so they are frequent- 
ly alluded to by the ancient Poets. Cicero, in one of his 
letters to Atticus, begs of him, at the request of Chilius, 
an eminent poet of that age, to send them a relation of the 
Eleusinian rites, which were designed probably for an 
epiMde or embellishment to some of Chilius's works*. 
This confirms also the probability of that ingenious com- 
ment, which the same excellent writer has given on the 
sixth book of the i£neid, where Virgil, as he observes, in 
describing the descent into hell, is but tracing out in their 
genuine order the several scenes of theEleusinian shows >. 

<* Brut. 437. 

* Ue mentions a story of this Posidonius, which Pompey 
often used to tell ; that after the Mithridatio war, as he 
was returning from Syria towards Rome, ho called at 
Rhodes, on purpose to hear him ; but being informed, on 
his arrival there, that he was extremely ill of the gout, ho 
hAd a mind however to see him ; and in his visit, when, 
after the first compliments, he began to express his concern 
for finding him so ill, that he could not have the pleasure 
to he:ir him : But you can hear me, replied Posidonius ; 
nor shall it be said, that on the account of any bodily pain, 
I suffered so great a man to come to me in vain ; upon 
i»hich he entered presently into an argument, as he lay 



1 Diutius essem monitus, nifd Atlieniensibus, qur»d 
mystcria nonroferrent,adquae biduo serius veneram, sue- 
cenBuissem.— De Orat. iii. 20. 

s Chilius te rogat, et ego ejus rogatu *EufioXirt8wi' 
warpid ~Ad Att i. 5. 
a 8oe Divine Legation of Moses, p. 189. 



of his knowledge should keep pace with the improre- 
ment of his eloquence ; he considered the one as 
the foundation of the other, and thought it in vain 
to acquire ornaments, before he had provided neces- 
sary furniture. He declaimed here in Greek, because 
Molo did not understand Latin ; and upon ending 
his declamation, while the rest of the company were 
lavish of their praises, Molo, instead of paying any 
compliment, sat silent a considerable time, till observ. 
ing Cicero somewhat disturbed at it, he said, '* As 
for you, Cicero, I praise and admire you; but pity 
the fortune of Greece, to see arts and eloquence, the 
only ornaments which were left to her, transplanted 
by you to Rome^ Having thus finished the circuit 
of his travels, he came back again to Italy, after an 
excursion of two years, extremely improved, and 
changed as it were into a new man : the vehe- 
mence of his voice and action was moderated ; the 
redundancy of his style and fancy corrected ; his 
lungs strengthened, and his whole constitution 
confirmed*. 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
scheme and pattern of travelling from which any 
real benefit is to be expected : he did not stir abroad 
till he had completed his education at home ; for 
nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than 
the necessity of a foreign one ; and after he had 
acquired in his own country whatever was proper 
to form a worthy citizen and magistrate of Rome, 
he went, confirmed by a maturity of age and reason 
against the impressions of vice, not so much to 
learn, as to polish what he had learned, by visiting 
tiiose places, where arts and sciences flourished in 
their greatest perfection. In a tour, the most 
delightful of the world, he saw everything that 
could entertain a curious traveller, yet stayed no- 
where any longer than his benefit, not his pleasure, 
detained him. By bis previous knowledge of the 
laws of Rome, he was able to compare them with 
those of other cities, and to bring back with him 
whatever he found useful, either to his country or 
to himself. He was lodged, wherever he came, in 
the houses of the great and the eminent ; not so 
much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, snd learning; men honoured and reve- 
renced in their several cities, as the principal 
patriots, orators and philosophers of the age. 
These he made the constant companions of his tra- 
vels, that he might not lose the opportunity, even 
on the road, of profiting by their advice and expe- 
rience ; and, from such a voyage, it is no wonder 
that he brought back every accomplishment which 
could improve and adorn a man of sense. 

Pompey returned about this time victorious from 
Africa, where he had greatly enlarged the bounds 



upon his bed, and maintained with great eloquence, tliat 
nothing was really good, but what was honest : and being 
all the while in exquihite torture, he often cried out. O pain, 
thou shalt never gain thy point; for be as vox.itiousas 
thou wilt, I will never own thee to be an evil. Tliia was 
the perfection of Stoical heroism, to defy sense and nature 
to the last : while another poor Stoic, Dionysius, a scholar 
of Zeno, the founder of the sect, when by the torture of the 
stone, ho was forced to confess, that wliat hin moiitor had 
taught him was {uIm, and that he felt pain to bo nn evil, 
is treated by all their writers, as a poltroon and base 
deserter. Which shows, that all their boasted finuncss 
was owing rather to a falne notion of honour and reputation, 
than to any real principle, or conviction of reason.— Nat. 
Deor. U.24 ; De Finib. v. 31. 
t Plutar. Life of Cio. f Brut. 438. 
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of the empirr, *iy the ronqnewt and addition of 
many new countrie:* to the Roman duminitm. lie 
was rereivrd with great marks of rrtffNM't by the 
dictator Sylla, who went out to meet him at the 
head of the nohility, and Haluted him by the title 
of Magnuzi, or the (arrat« which from thut autho- 
rity wai* ever after jpven to him by all iM'ople. 
But hiti demand of a triumph dia<u»t(il both Sylla 
and the senate, who thought it t4K> amhitiouM in 
one who had passed through none of the puhlii* 
office;!, nor was of age to be a senator, to aspire to 
an honour which had nerer been graute<l. except 
to consuhi or prctors: but Pom|»ey. insisting on 
his demand, extorted Sylla's consent, and was tlie 
first whose triumphal car is said to liave been 
drawn by elephants, and the only one of the eques- 
trian oilier who had erer triumphed ; which gave 
an unusual joy to the people, to see a man of their 
own body obtain so signal an honour ; and much 
more, to see him descend again from it to his old 
rank and private condition among the knights^. 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac- 
quired the surname of the Great, J. Csesar, about 
fix years younger, was giving proofs likewise of his 
military genius, and 8er\ing as a vohmteer at the 
li^e of Mitylene ; a splendid and flourisliing city 
of Lesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. 
Aquilios, a person of consular dienity, who had 
been sent ambassador to that kinc;, and after the 
defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greatest hecurity. 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the 
last indignity ; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an ass, and forcing him to proclaim 
everywhere aloud, that he was Aquilius, who had 
been the chief cause of the war. But the town 
now paid dear for that treachery, being taken by 
storm, and almost demolished by Q. Therinus ; 
though Pompey restored it afterwards to its former 
beauty and liberty, at the recpiest of his favourite 
freedman, Theophanes. In this siege Csesar ob- 
tained the honour of a civic crown ; which, though 
made only of oaken leavt;s, was esteemed the most 
reputable badge of martial virtue ; and never be- 
stowed, but for saving the life of a citizen, and 
killing at the same time an enemy'. 

Sylla died while Cicero was at Athens, after 
he had laid down bis dictatorship and restored 
liberty to the republic, and, with an uncommon 
greatness of mind, lived many months as a private 
senator and with perfect security in that city 
where he had exercised the most blood) tyranny : 
but nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
racter, than that during the three years, in which 

^ Itellum in Africn maximum confccit, victorem cxercl- 
tom dvportavit. Quid v«ro tam inaudituni.quam equitcm 
Romanum triumpharo ? [l»ro Lege Man. 21,] Africa vero 
tnta subacta— Magniquc nomine, s|HiIin iiidc capto, cqum 
RomanuM. id quod antea nemo, cumi triiimiilmli invtt»- 
tuacst. [Plin. lliitt. Nat. vii. 96.] Itomc priniimi Juiicti 
elephantes subierc currum Pompoii Magni Alrknao tri- 
umpho. [lb. vili. 2; Plutar. in l»omp.] 

1 Quid Mitylcnv ? qmcwrtevobtrv, Quiritas, belli lege, 
et victoria; Jure facta* iiunt: urbflct natum et situ, c*t dc- 
Bcriptionemliflcioruin ct pulcliritudine, iinitrimis nobilis. 
[Do Leg. Agrar. il. Ifi.] A Tlicrmo in ezpUKiiatione Mi- 
tylenarum ourona civica donatus wt. [Suet. J. On. 2.] 
Ilinc i-ivics coron8P,militum virtutis Inidgneolariiaimum. 
[Plin. Hist. Nat., xvi. 4 ; Veil. P&t. ii. IK ; Appian. BelL 
Mjtlirid. p. 184 ; Val. Max. ix. 13.] 



the Marians were masters of Italj, be ncithrrfi 
sembled his reiiolution of parsuing them by mn 
nor neglei-trd the war which he had upon i 
h:inds ; hut thought it his duty, first to cfasstitt 
foreign enemy, before he took hia revenge o 
citizens^. His family waa noble and patridi 
which yet, through the indolencj of his aaoestac 
liiiil made no figure in the republic for many {m 
ratiitns, and was almost sunk into ohscantf,> 
he produced it again into light, by aspiring tali 
honours of the state. He was a lover and pan 
of polite letters, having been carefoUy ii 
himself in all the learning of Greece and 
but from a peculiar gaiety of temper* and 
for the company of mimics and playen. ■ 
drawn, when young, into a life of luxury and yhi 
sure ; so that when he was sent qUKStor to Bbfi 
in the Jugurthine war, Marias complained, ik 
in so rough and desperate a aenioe, chance ki 
given him so soft and delicate a quKstor. Ii 
whether roused by the example, or stung bfih 
reproach, of his general, he behaved himidf iaih 
charge with the greatest vigour and connge, id 
ft* ring no man to outdo him in any part of nuifif 
duty or labour, making himself equal and bmk 
even to the lowest of the soldiers, and obli|ii 
them all by his good offices and his maacy; i 
that he soon acquired the favour of the anny, «ii 
the character of a brave and skilful commaadB 
and lived to drive Marius himself, banished ■ 
proscribed, into that very province where be hi 
been contemned by him at Arst as his qonur 
He had a wtmderfiil faculty of concealing K 
(lasiiions and pur)H)se8, and was so different fis 
himself in liifferent circumstances, that he seeBi 
as it were to be two men in one : no man « 
ever more mild and moderate before victorv ; nfl 
more bloody and cruel after it". In warhepn 
tiftcd the same art, that he had seen so succod 
to Marius, of raising a kind of enthusiasm ti 
contempt of danger in his army, by the fbigciy 
auspices and divine admonitions : for whidi o 
he carried always about with him a little sttfi 
of A{>ollo taken from the temple of Delphi; ai 
whenever he had resohed to give battle, «i 
to embrace it in sight of the soldiers, and b 
the speedy confinnation of its promises 
him". From an uninterrupted course of snoa 

^ Vix quidquam in Fyllr operibus clariua duiflf 
quam qufid, cum per triennium Cinnans llariaBM 
partvs Italiam obsidcrent, nequc illaturom ae baUun 
disMimuIavit, ncc quinl erat in manibus <iiniait : ezlttfti 
ritque ante frangcndum hoatcm, quam nldacMi 
civein.— Veil. Put. ii. 24. 

I (ientiR Patrifiv nobilis fuit ; fkmilia props Jsm 
atlncta majorum ignavia : Uteris Gravis atqna lati 
Juxtaatque dttctiMime erudituB.— (Salluat. livll. Jug.i 
Usque ad qurtfturv suv oi>mitia, ritam libidine, v1 
ludicne artist amore inquinatam perdnxit. Quapropla 
Marium ciinhulem moleste tulimo traditur, quod liM, 
pcrrimum in Africa bellum gerenti, tam delicatus qna 
Borte ubvcniaset, <kc. [Val. Max. vi. 9 ; Salluat. BclL J 
96.] 

■> Ad slmulanda negntia altitudo ingmtl fncredibi 
[Ralluht. Ilell. Jugurth. IKk] qntt tam divena^ tamque fit 
so cuntraria, fti qui?* ai)ud unimum suum expendere v« 
duos in unit honiine i^yllii<> fuiMe crediderit. [Vsl. M 
vi. 9.] Ade«) i-nim Sylla fuit diMimill* beUator ac vie 
ut dum vincit juxtiMiimn lenior; post victorlam aui 
tucrit crudelior — ut in eodem horaine dnplivia ac div«f 
bimi animieitnspiceri'tur cxemplum. — Veil. Pat. ii. 25. 

" Quoticb pra*lium committvrc dtikUnabat, fcrv 
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and prosperity he assumed the surname, unknown 
before to the Romans, of Felix or the fortunate ; 
and would have been fortunate indeed, says 
Velleius, if his life bad ended with his victories <*. 
Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
and oppression of his country ; for which posterity 
ffould think him more unfortunate, even than 
those whom he had put to deaths. He had one 
felicity, however, peculiar to himself, of being the 
only man in history, in whom the odium of the 
most barbarous cruelties was extinguished by the 
^lory of his great acts. Cicero, though he had a 
good opinion of his cause, yet detested the inhu- 
manity of his victory, and never speaks of him 
with respect, nor of his government but as a 
proper tyranny ; calling him a master of three 
most pestilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty <i. 
He vras the first of his family, whose dead body 
was burnt : for having ordered Marius's remains 
to be taken out of his grave, and thrown into the 
river Anio, he was apprehensive of the same insult 
upon his own, if left to the usual way of burial'. 
A little before hb death, he made his own epitaph, 
tiie sum of which was, that no man had ever gone 
beyond him, in doing good to his friends, or hurt 
to his enemies*. 

As soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissensions, 
that had been smothered awhile by the terror of 
his power, burst out again into a flame between 
the two factions, supported severally by the two 
consuls, Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus. who were 
wholly opposite to each other in party and politics. 
LfOpidus resolved at all adventures to rescind the 
acts of Sylla, and recall the exiled Marians ; and 
began openly to solicit the people to support him 
in that resolution ; but his attempt, though plau- 
sible, was factious and unseasonable, tending to 
overturn the present settlement of the republic, 
which, after its late wounds and loss of civil blood, 
wanted nothing so much as rest and quiet to re- 
cover a tolerable degree of strength. Catulus's 
father, the ablest statesman of his time, and the 
chief assertor of the aristocratical interest, had 
been condemned to die by Marius : the son, there- 
fore, who inherited his virtues, as well as principles, 
and was confirmed in them by a resentment of 
that injury, vigorously opposed and effectually 

ApoUinig signum Delphia sablatam, in oonspectu militum 
complexus, orabat, uti promiaaa maturaret. — Yal. Blax. i. 
S; De Div. i. 33. 

o Quod quidem nsorpamet JustiiMime, ai eundem et vin- 
oendi et Vivendi finem habuiaset.— Veil. Pat. ii. S7. 

P Unua hominum ad hoc aeri Felicit sibi cognomen as- 
semit— oivili nempe sanguine, ac patriae oppugnaUone 
adopUtua, &c.— Flin. Hist. Nat. vil. 43. 

4 Qui trium peatiferorum vitlorum, loxurie, avarltis, 

crodelitatia, magiaterfuit.— De Fin. ill. 2S; De Offio. ii. 8. 

r Quod baud acio an timena auo corpori, primus e 

patriciia Comeliia igne voluit cremari.— De Leg. ii. 22 ; 

Vai. Max. ix. 2. 

• Plutarch, in 8ylL 

The following votive imcriplion waa found in Italy, in 
the year 1723, near Cioeru'a Arpinum, between Atina and 
Sora, which had been dedicated probably by Sylla, about 
tbe time of hia asaumin^ the aumame of Felix, aoon after 
his firat aucceaa and defeat of the chiefa, who were in arma 
i^;nlnnt him at home ;— 

lOVI 

QUOD PERICVLVM 

FELICITER BVA8ERIT 

L. 6VLLA 

V.8.LA. 



disappointed all the designs of his colleague ; who, 
finding himself unable to gsin his end without 
recurring to arms, retired to his government of 
Gaul, with intent to raise a force sufficient to sub- 
due all opposition ; where the fame of his levies 
and military preparations gave such umbrage to 
the senate, that they soon abrc^ated his command. 
Upon this he came forward into Italy at the head 
of a great army, and having possessed himself of 
Etruria without opposition, marched in a hostile 
manner towards the city, to the demand of a 
second consulship. He had with him several of 
the chief magistrates, and the good wishes of all 
the tribunes, and hoped by the authority of the 
Marian cause, which was always favoured by the 
populace, to advance himself into Sylla's place, and 
usurp the sovereign power of Rome. Catulus in 
the mean time, upon the expiration of his office, 
vras invested with proconsular authority, and 
charged with the defence of the government ; and 
Pompey also, by a decree of the senate, was 
joined with him in the same commission ; who, 
having united their forces before Lepidus could 
reach the dty, came to an engagement with him 
near the Milvian bridge, within a mile or two from 
the walls, where they totally routed and dispersed 
his whole army. But Cisalpine Gaul being stiU 
in the possession of his lieutenant, M. Brutus, 
the father of him who afterwards killed Caesar, 
Pompey marched forward to reduce that province : 
where Brutus, after sustaining a siege in Modena,^ 
surrendered himself into his hands ; but being' 
conducted, as he desired, by a guard of horse to a 
certain village upon the Po, he was there killed by 
Pompey' s orders. This act was censured as cruel 
and unjust, and Pompey generally blamed for 
killing a man of the first quality, who had sur- 
rendered himself voluntarily and on the condition 
of his life : but he acted probably by the advice of 
Catulus, in laying hold of the pretext of Brutus*s 
treason, to destroy a man who, from his rank and 
authority, might have been a dangerous head to 
the Marian party, and capable of disturbing that 
aristocracy which Sylla had established, and which 
the senate and all the better sort were very desirous 
to maintain. Lepidus escaped into Sardinia, 
where he died soon after of grief to see his hopes 
and fortunes so miserably blasted : and thus ended 
the civil war of Lepidus, as the Roman writers call 
it, which, though but short-lived, was thought 
considerable enough by Sallust to be made the 
subject of a distinct history, of which several frag- 
ments are still remaining*. 

As Cicero was returning from his travels to- 
wards Rome, full of hopes and aspiring thoughts, 
his ambition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by 
the Delphic oracle ; for, upon consulting Apollo 
by what means he might arrive at the height of 
glory, he was answered, by making his own genius, 
and not the opinion of the people, the guide of his 
life ; upon which he carried himself after his re- 
tujcp with great caution, and was very shy of pre- 

t M. Lepido, Q. Catulo oonaulibua, civile helium p«ne 
ottius'opprc«ium cat quam inciperet — fax illiua motua ab 
ipso Syllae rogo ezarait. Cupidua namque rerum novarum 
per inaolentiam Lepidus, acta tanti viri rescindere parabat, 
nee immerito, si tamen poaaet aino magna olade reipublicae, 
&c.— Flor. iii. 27; Plutar. in Pomp. ; AppiaiK i. 416; 
Salluat. Fragment. Uiat. 1. i ; Val. Max. vi. 9 ; Figh. 
Annal. A. U. 676. 
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tending to public honours. But though the rule 
be very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, 
and had spent too much of his time with philoso- 
phers, to fetch it from an oracle which, according 
to his own account, had been in the utmost con- 
tempt for many ages, and was considered by all 
men of sense as a mere imposture ^. But if he 
really went to Delphi, of which we have not the least 
hint in any of his writings, we must impute it to 
the same motive that draws so many travellers at 
this day to the Holy House of Loretto ; the curio- 
sity of seeing a place so celebrated through the 
world for its sanctity and riches. After his re- 
turn, however, he was so far from observing that 
caution which Plutarch speaks of, that he freely 
and forwardly resumed his former employment 
of pleading; and after one year more spent at 
the bar^ obtained in the next the dignity of 
Qusestor. 

Among the causes which he pleaded before his 
qusestorship was that of the famous comedian 
Koscius, whom a singular merit in his art had re- 
commended to the familiarity and friendship of the 
zreatest men in Rome '. The cause was this : One 
Fannius had made over to Roscius a young slave, 
to be formed by him to the stage, on condition Ot 
a partnership in the profits, which the slave should 
acquire by acting. The slave was afterwards killed, 
and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for damages, 
and obtained, by a composition, a little farm worth 
about eight hundred pounds, for his particular 
share. Fannius also sued separately, and was sup- 
posed to have gained as much ; but pretending to 
have recovered nothing, sued Roscius for the moiety 
of what he had received. One cannot but observe 
from Cicero's pleading the wonderful esteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then flourished, of 
whom he draws a very amiable picture. — Has 
Roscius then, says he» defrauded his partner.' Can 
such a stain stick upon such a man } who, I speak 
it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, 
more veracity than experience : whom the people 
of Rome know to be a better man than he is an 
actor ; and while he makes the first figure on the 
stage for his art, is worthy of the senate for his 
▼irtue 7. In another place he says of him, that he 
was such an artist, as to seem the only one fit to 
come upon the stage ; yet such a man, as to seem 
the only one unfit to come upon it at all' : and that 
his action was so perfect and admirable, that when 
a man excelled in any. other profession, it was 
grown into a proverb to call him a Roscius ^ His 
daily pay for acting is said to have been about thirty 
pounds sterling.^ Pliny computes his yearly profit 

" Pyrrhi tcmporibus Jam Apollo versus faoere desierat— 
cur isto modo Jam oracula Don eduntur, non modo nostra 
•tate. Bed Jam din, ut modo nihil poeidt ease oontemptiuB ? 
Quomodo autem ibta vis evonuit ? an postquam homines 
minus creduli esse co perunt?— De Div. ii. fi6, 57. 

« Nee vulgi tan turn favorem, venun etiam princlpum 
IkmiUaritates amplexus est.— Val. Max. viii. 7. 

7 Quern populus Romanus mcliorcm vinim, quam his- 
trionem etme arbitratur ; qui ita dignissimus eat scena, 
propter artiflcium ; ut dignlBsimus 6it curie, propter abs- 
tinentiam.— Pro Q. Rose. 6. 

» Pro Quinct. 25. 

• Ut in quo quiaque artifldo excelleret, is in suo genere 
Roscius diceretur.— De Orat. i. 28. 

^ Ut merccdem diumam de publico mflle deoarios solus 
accepcrit.— Macrob. Saturn. !i. 10. 



at four thousand poimds ^ ; but Cicero seems to rate 
it at five thousand. He was generous, benevolent, 
and a contemner of money ; and after he had 
raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his 
pains to the public fur many years without atiy 
pay : whence Cicero urges it as incredible, that htr, 
who in ten years past might honestly have gained 
fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, should be 
tempted to commit a fraud for the paltry sum of 
four hundred **. 

At the time of Cicero's return from Greece, there 
reigned in the forum two orators of noble birth and 
great authority, Cotta and Hortensius, whose glory 
inflamed him with an emulation of their virtues. 
Cotta*s way of speaking was calm and easy, flowing 
with great elegance and propriety of diction ; Hor- 
tensius's, sprightly, elevated, and warming both 
by his words and action ; who being the nearer to 
him in age, about eight years older, and excellin)^ 
in his own taste and manner, was considered by 
him more particularly as his pattern, or competitor 
rather, in glory *. The business of pleading, though 
a profession of all others the most laborious, yet 
was not mercenary, nor undertaken for any pay ; 
for it was ill^al to take money, or to accept even 
a present for it : but the richest, the greatest, and 
the noblest of Rome freely offered their talents to 
the service of their citizens, as the common guar- 
dians and protectors of the innocent and distrejssod '. 
This was a constitution as old as Romulus, >\ho 
assigned the patronage of the people to the patri- 
cians or senators, without fee or reward : but in 
succeeding ages, when, through the avarice of the 
nobles, it was become a custom for all clients to 
make annual presents to their patrons, by which 
the body of the citizens was made tributary as it 
were to the senate, M. Cincius, a tribune, pub- 
Ibhed a law, prohibiting all senators to take roomy 
or gifts on any account, and especially for pleading; 
causes. In the contest about this law, Cicero 
mentions a smart reply made by the tribune to C. 
Cento, one of the orators who opposed it ; for when 
Cento asked him with some scorn, What is it, my 
little Cincius, that you are making all this stir 
about ? Cincius replied. That you, Caius, may j>ay 
for what you use'. We must not imagine, however, 
that this generosity of the great was wholly disin- 
terested, or vrithout any expectation of fruit ; for it 
brought the noblest which a liberal mind could re- 

c n.S. quingcnta axmua meritasuc prodatur.— I'lin. Hist. 
Nat. vii. 39. 

<i Decern his annis proximis n.S. sexagics honestissinu* 
consequi potuit : noluit.— Pro RoNcio, 8. 

* Duo turn excellebant oratores, qui me imitandi cii- 
piditate incitarcnt, Cotta ct Hortensius, ^c.— lirut. 44(i. 

' Diserti igitur honiinin, et facile laborantiH. quodque i.i 
patriis est moribus, multorum cauaas ot non gravute ct 
gratuito defendentis, beneficia et patrocinia lute patent.— 
De Offic. ii. 19. 

V Quid legem Cinciam de donin et muneribus, nisi qmti 
vectigalis Jamet stipcndiaria plebs esse Scnatui ccrpernt ? 
[Liv. xxxiv. 4.3 Consurgunt I^itres Icgemque Cinci.iin 
flagitant, qua cavetur antiqnitus, ne quis ob causniii 
orandam pecuniam donumvc nccii>iat. [Tacit. Annul, xt. 
5.] M. Cincius, quo die legem de doni8 et nmnoribus tulit, 
cum C. Cento prodiisaet, et satis contumeliotie, Quid {era 
Cinciole? quvsisset; Ut emas, inquit, Cai, td uti veli:*. 
— Cic.de Orat. ii. 71. 

This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 540 ; 
and recommended to the i>eoplc. as Cicero telL* us. by Q. 
Fabius Maximus, in the extremity of his age. De Scnect. 
4.>-Yid. Pigh. Annal. torn. ii. p. 218. 
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oeive, the fnat of praise and honour from the public 
Toice of their country : it was the proper instrument 
of their ambition, and the sure means of ad?ancing 
them to the first dignities of the state : they gave 
their labours to the people, and the people repaid 
them with the honours and preferments which they 
had the power to bestow : this was a wise and 
happy constitution, where, by a necessary connexion 
between virtue and honour, they served mutually to 
produce and perpetuate each other ; where the re- 
ward of honours excited merit, and merit never 
fiuled to procure honours ; the only policy which 
can make a nation great and prosperous. 

Thus the three orators just mentioned, according 
to the custom and constitution of Rome, were ail 
severally employed this summer in sueing for the 
different offices, to which their different age and 
rank gave them a right to pretend ; Cotta for the 
consulship, Hortensius the eedileship, Cicero the 
quKstorahip ; in which they all succeeded : and 
Cicero especially had the honour to be chosen the 
first of all his competitors by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the tribes ; and in the first year in which 
he was capable of it by law, the thirty-first of his age.'* 

The quKstors were the general receivers or trea- 
surers of the republic ; whose number had been 
gradually enlai^ed with the bounds and revenues of 
the empire from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from thie last regulation of Sylla. They were sent 
annually into the several provinces, one with every 
proconsul or governor, to whom they were the next 
in authority, and had the proper equipage of ma- 
gistrates, the lictors carrying the fatices before 
them ; which was not, however, allowed to them at 
Rome. Besides the care of the revenues, it was 
their business also to provide com and all sorts of 
grain, for the use of the armies abroad and the 
public consumption at home. 

This was the first step in the legal ascent and 
gradation of public honours, which gave an imme- 
diate right to the senate, and after the expiration of 
the office, an actual admission into it during life : 
and though, strictly speaking, none were held to be 
complete senators, till they were enrolled at the 
next lustrum in the list of the censors ; yet that was 
only a matter of form, and what could not be de- 
nied to them, unless for the charge and notoriety of 
some crime, for which every other senator was 
equally liable to be degraded. These quiestors, 
therefore, chosen annually by the people, were the 
regular and ordinary supply of the vacancies of the 
senate, which consisted at this time of about five 
hundred : by which excellent institution the way to 
the highest order of the state was laid open to the 
virtue and industry of every private citizen ; and the 
dignity of this sovereign council maintained by a 
succession of members, whose distinguished merit 
had first recommended them to the notice and fa- 
vour of their country ^ 

^ Me cum qucstorem in primis— cunctis saffragiis po- 
pnlus Ronumus faciebat.— In Pis. 1 ; Brut. 44<). 

( QuflMtura. primus gnidus honoris [in Verr. Act. i. 4.] 
Fopulum Romanum, cujus honoribus in amplissimo con- 
cilto, et in altiMimogradu dignitatis, atque in hac omnium 
tcrmrum aroe collocati sumus. [Post red. ad Sen. 1.] Ita 
magistratus annuoa creaverunt, ut concilium senatus 
relpablicc proponerent sempitemura ; dcligercntur 
aotem in id omcilinm ab uxUverso populo, aditusque in 
ilium snmmum ordinem omnium oivium Industrie ao 
virtnti patoret.— Fh> Sext. es. 



The consuls of this year were Cn. Octavius and 
C. Scribonius Curio ; the first was Cicero's par- 
ticular friend, a person of singular humanity and 
benevolence, but cruelly afiHicted with the gout, 
whom Cicero therefore urges as an example agaiust 
the Epicureans, to show that a life supported by 
innocence could not be made miserable by pain''. 
The second was a professed orator, or pleader at 
the bar, where he sustained some credit, without 
any other accomplishment of art or nature, than a 
certain purity and splendour of language, derived 
from the institution of a father who was esteemed 
for his eloquence : his action was vehement, Vrith 
so absurd a manner of waving his body from one 
side to the other, as to give occasion to a jest upon 
him, that he had learnt to speak in a boat. They 
were both of them, however, good magistrates ; such 
as the present state of the republic required, firm 
to the interests of the senate, and the late estab- 
lishment made by Sylla, which the tribunes were 
labouring by all their arts to overthrow. These 
consuls, therefore, were called before the people by 
Sicinius, a bold and factious tribune, to declare 
their opinion about the revocation of Sylla's acts, 
and the restoration of the tribunician power, which 
was now the only question that engaged the zeal 
and attention of the city : Curio spoke much 
against it with his usual vehemence and agitation 
of body ; while Octavius sat by, crippled with the 
gout, and wrapt up in plasters and ointments : 
when Curio had done, the tribune, a man of a 
humorous wit, told Octavius, that he could never 
make amends to his colleague for the service of that 
day ; for if he had not taken such pains to beat 
awav the flies, they would certainly have devoured 
him'. But while Sicinius was pursuing his sediti- 
ous practices, and using all endeavours to excite 
the people to some violence against the senate, he 
was killed by the management of Curio, in a tumult 
of his own raising". 

We have no account of the precise time of 
Cicero's marriage ; which was celebrated most pro- 
bably in the end of the preceding year, immediately 
after his return to Rome, when he was about 

This account of tho manner of filling up the senate is 
confirmed by many other passages of Cicero's works: for 
example; when Cicero was elected aedile, the next su- 
perior magistrate to the quvstor, and before his entrance 
into that office, he took a Journey into Sicily to collect 
evidence against Verres ; in the account of which voyage 
he says, that he went at his own charges, though a senator, 
into that province, wliero he had before been quanitor. 
[In Verr. i. 6.] Again; when the government of Cilicia 
was allotted to him. he begged of young Curio, as he did of 
all his friends in the senate, not to sufier it to bo pro< 
longed to him beyond the yeor. In his absence. Curio, 
who before had been only qu«stor, was elected tribune ; 
upon which Cicero, in a congratulatory letter to him on 
that promotion, taking occasion to renew his former re- 
quest, says, that he asked it of him before, as of a senator 
of the noblest birth, and a youth of the greatest interest ; 
but now of a tribune of the people, who had the power to 
grant him what he asked. — Ep. Fam. ii. 7. 

k De Finib. ii. 28. 

1 Curio copia nonnulla verbomm, nullo alio bono, tenuit 
oratorum 1-jcum. [Brut. 35U ; it. 323.] Motus erat is, quem 
C. Julius in perpetuura notavit, cum ex eo, in utramque 
partem toto corpore vacillantc, quaraivit, quis loqneretur 
e lintre— Nunquam, inquit, Octavi, college tuo gratiam 
referes : qui nisi se suo more jactavisset, hodie te istic 
muficc comodisscnt. — Ibid. 324. 

B Vide SaUuat. Fragm. Hist. 1. 3. Orat. Maori ; Pigfa. 
Ann. 677. 
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obly deicended. This year, there- 
Tore. HIS particularly fortunate to him.ai it brought 
■n incrraie not only of Issue, but uf dignity into 
big faniily, by raiaing it from Ibe equeitrian to the 
icnatoriui rank ; iDii by Ibis early la^te of pojiular 
fatour, gave bim a sure presage of his future ad- 
TiDcemcat to the su|ieriiir bonaurs of the repubUn. 
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lotry which, iflerlbe rcdaelinnof Italy, became 
■ prey to the power of RomB^, and was then 
thought coneidenible enough to be dirided into 
two province* of Ulybeum arid Syracuse ; the 
former of which was allotted to Cicero : for though 
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yet he managed the mattrrwilb so much prikdeoce 
and address, that he made very great ejtporlationi, 
without any burthen upon the province ; showing 
great courtesy all the while to the dealen. jiutice 
the iDerchantt. geoerusity to the inhabitsota. 
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of good offices to everybody ; by which 
be gained the love and admiration of all the biiili- 

drpartnrr. Chan they had ever decreed before to 
any of their chief gnvcrDOrsi. During hia resi- 
deoce in Ibe country, several young Romans of 
quality, who served in the army, having committed 
some great disorder and otfence agiinit martial 
discipline, ran away to Romefor fear of punishment i 
where being seiied by the magistrates, thev were 
sent back to be tried before the pnetor in Sicily : 
hue Cicero undertook their defence, and pleaded 
for them so well, that be g'lt them all acqnitted' ; 
and by that mraui ohlifjed many conuilerable 
families of the ciry. 

In the hours of leiinre from his provincial affairs, 
he employed himself very diligently, as he uard to 
do at Rome, in his rheloriral studies; agreeably to 
ihe rule which he constantly inculcate 
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Iry iifeir, famoua of old for its school of eloquence, 
might afford a particular invitation to the revival 
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being a sharp and litifpona people, and after tbe 
eiimlsion of their tyranta, having many contro- 
versies among themselves about property, which 
required rnnch pleading, wcic the Grit who mvenied 
rules and taoghtanartof tpraking, of which Corai 
and Tysias were the Grit profearors : bd on wbich, 
" others, owes its birth Co liberty, and can 
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therefore to the ^te, where the greatest number of 
their old sepulchres stood, he observed, in a spot 
overgrown with shrubs and briars, a small column, 
whose head just appeared above the bushes, with 
the figure of a sphere and cylinder upon it ; this, 
he presently told the company, was the thing that 
they were looking for ; and sending in some men 
to clear the ground of the brambles and rubbish, 
he found the inscription also which he expected, 
though the latter part of all the verses was effaced. 
Thus, says he, one of the noblest cities of Greece, 
and onoe likewise the most learned, had known 
nothing of the monument of its most deserving and 
ingenious citizen, if it had not been discovered to 
them by a native of Arpinum'. At the expiration 
of his year he took leave of the Sicilians by a kind 
and affectionate speech, assuring them of his pro- 
tection in all their affairs at Kome ; in which he 
was as good as his word, and continued ever after 
their constant patron, to the great benefit and 
advantage of the province. 

He came away extremely pleased with the success 
of his administration ; and ffattering himself that all 
Rome was celebrating his praises, and that the peo- 
ple would readily grant him everything that he de- 
sired ; in which imagination he landed at Puteoli, a 
considerable port adjoining to Baise, the chief seat 
of pleasure in Italy, where there was a perpetual 
resort of all the rich and the great, as well for tlie 
delights of its situation, as the use of its baths and 
hot waters. But here, as he himself pleasantly tells 
the story, he was not a little morliHed by the first 
friend whom he met, who asked him, how long he 
had left Rome, and what news there? When he 
answered, that he came from the provinces, " From 
Africa, I suppose,** saysanother ; and , upon his reply- 
ing with some indignation , "No, I come from SicUy," 
a third who stood by, and had a mind to be thought 
wiser, said presently, **How ! did you not know that 
Cicero was quiestor of Syracuse ?'* Upon which, 
perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the 
humour of the place, and made himself one of the 
company who came to the waters. This mortifica- 
tion gave some little check to his ambition, or taught 
him rather how to apply it more successfully ; and did 
him more good, he says, than if he had received all 
the compliments that he expected ; for it made him 
reflect, tbac the people of Rome had dull ears, but 
quick e3res; and that it was his business to keep him- 
self always in their sight ; nor to be so solicituus 
bow to make them hear of him, as to make them 
see him : so that from this moment he resolved to 
stick close to the forum, and to live perpetually in 
the view of the city ; nor to suffer either his porter 
or his sleep to hinder any man's acce^s to him". 

At his return to Rome, he found the consul, L. 
Lucullus, employing all his power to repel the at- 
tempts of a turbulent tribune, L. Quinctius, who 
had a manner of speaking peculiarly adapted to 
inflame the multitude, and was perpetually exerting 
it, to persuade them to reverse Sylla'sacts". These 
acts were odious to all who aifected popularity, 
especially to the tribunes, who could not brook, with 
any patience, the diminution of their ancient power ; 
yet all prudent men were desirous to support them, 
as the best foundation of a lasting peace and firm 

> True, dumst. v. 3. » Pro Plancio, SO. 

• Homo cum summa potestate prcditua, turn ad In- 
flammaodoa aoimos multltudinis aocommodatus.— Pro 
Cloent 89 ; Plutaroh. In LuoulL 



settlement of the republic. The tribune Sicinias 
made the first attack upon them soon after Sylia's 
death, but lost bus life in the quarrel ; which, instead 
of quenching, added fuel to the flame ; so that C. 
Cotta, one of the next consuls, a man of moderate 
principles and obnoxious to neither party, made it 
his bu!>iness to mitigate these heats, by mediating 
between the senate and the tribunes, and remitting a 
part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon them, 
so far as to restore them to a capacity of holding 
the superior magistracies. But a partial restitution 
could not satisfy them ; they were as clamorous 
still as ever, and thought it a treachery to be quiet, 
till they had recovered their whole rights : for which 
purpose, Quinctius was now imitating his predeces- 
sor Sicinius, and exciting the populace to do them- 
selves justice against their oppressors, nor suffer 
their power and liberties to be extorted from them 
by the nobles. But the vignur of Lucullus pre- 
vented him from gaining any farther advantage, or 
making any impression this year to the disturbance 
of the public peace". 

C. Verres, of whom we shall have occasion to 
say more hereafter, was now also praetor of the 
city, or the supreme administrator of justice ; whose 
decrees were not restrained to the strict letter of the 
law, but formed usually upon the principles of com- 
mon equity ; which, while it gives a greater liberty 
of doing what is right, gives a greater latitude 
withal of doing wrong ; and the power was never 
in worse hands, or more corruptly administered, 
than by Verres : for there was not a man in Italy, 
says Cicero, who had a law.suit at Rome, but knew, 
that the rights and properties of the Roman people 
were determined by the will and plea:$ure of his 
whoreP. 

There was a very extraordinary commission 
granted tliis year to M. Antonius, the father of the 
triumvir ; the inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : a boundless power, 
as Cicero calls iti, which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provinces, and committing all 
kinds of outrage on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpose to en- 
slave it ; and with such an assurance of victory, that 
he carried more fetters with him than arms^ But 
he met with the fate that he deserved : for the 
Cretans totally routed him in a naval engagement, 
and returned triumphant into their ports, with the 
bodies of their enemies hanging on their masts. 
Antonius died soon after this disgrace, infamous 
in his character, nor in any respect a better man, 
says Asconius, than his sou". But Metellus made 

o Nihi forte i\ Cotta, ex factiono media consul, aliter 
qunni mctu Jura quedam tribuiiiit plcbiH re^tituit; et 
quanqunm L. hicinius prlmun dopotestate tribuniciu liiqui 
auhUH, musAitantibus vobis circumvcntiis cnit.— Lucullus 
superiorcannoquantisanimifliciitinL. Quinctium, vidi»- 
tl»._Vide SalluKt. Hi^t. Fragment. 1. 3. Orat. Maori Li- 
cinii ; Plut. in LucuU. 

P Ut nemo tam rusticantH homo, Romam ex ullo muni' 
cipio vadimonii cauna venerit, quin sciret jura omnia 
prsetoris urbnni nutu atque arbitrio Cbelidoni« mcretri- 
culap gubemari. — In Verr. v. 13. 

q M. Antonii inflnitnm illud impcrium.— lb. if. 3. 

r Primus invasit insulam M. Antonius, cura ingentl 
quidem victoric spe atque fiducia, adeo ut plures catenas 
in navibus, quam arma portaret. — Flor. iii. 7. 

■ Antonium, cum multa contra sociorumdalutGm.multa 
contra utilitatem provinciarum et faceret et cogitaret, in 
mediia ejus ixuuriis et cupiditatibua mors opprewit.— In 
Verr. ill. 91. 
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the Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the entire 
conquest of their country ; in which war, as Florus 
says, if the truth must be told, the Romans were 
the aggressors; and though they charged the Cretans 
with favouring Mithridates, yet their real motive 
was the desire of conquering so noble an island*. 

Mithridates also had now renewed the war against 
Rome ; encouraged to it by the diversion which 
Sertorius was giving at the same time in Spain to 
their best troops and ablest generals, Metellus and 
Pompey : so that Lucullus, who on the expiration 
of his consulship had the province of Asia allotted 
to him, obtained with it, of course, the command of 
this war. But while their arms were thus em- 
ployed in the different extremities of the empire, 
an ugly disturbance broke out at home, which, 
though contemptible enough in its origin, began in 
a short time to spread terror and consternation 
through all Italy. It took its rise from a few gla. 
diators, scarce above thirty at the first, who broke 
out of their school at Capua, and having seized a 
quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slaves 
lifter them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius ; 
here they were presently surrounded by the prrctor 
Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular troops; 
but forcing their way through them with sword in 
hand, they assaulted and took his camp, and made 
themselves masters of all Campania. From this 
success their numbers presently increased to the size 
of a just army of forty thousand fighting men : with 
which they made head against the Roman legions, 
and sustained a vigorous war forthi-ee years, in the 
very bowels of Italy ; where they defeated several 
commanders of consular and prsetorian rank ; and, 
puffed up with their victories, began to talk oif 
attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the prtetor, to 
whom the war was committed, having gathered 
about him all the forces which were near home, 
chastised their insolence, and drove them before him 
to the extremity of Rhegium, where, for want of 
vessels to make their escape, the greatest part was 
destroyed, and among them, their general Sparta- 
cus, fighting bravely to the last at the head of his 
desjierate troops". This was called the servile war, 
for which Crassus had the honour of an ovation ; 
it being thought beneath the dignity of the republic 
to grant a full triumph for the conquest of slaves : 
but to bring it as near as possible to a triumph, 
Crassus procured a special decree of the senate to 
authorise bim to wear the laurel crown, which was 
the proper ornament of the triumph, as myrtle was 
of the ovation*. 

The Sertorian war happened to be finished also, 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu- 
tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice 
and clemency : for though he was firm to the Ma- 
rian party, he always disliked and opposed their 
cruelty, and advised a more temperate use of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into Sylla's 
hands, along with the consul Scipio, when the 
army abandoned them : Sylla dismissed him with 
life, on the account, perhaps, of his known mode- 

t Crcticum bollum, si vera volumns noscere, nos fecimus 
sola vincendi nobilem insulam cupiditate.— Flor.iii.7. 

» Vide Flor. iii. 20. 

< Plut. in Crass.— Crasse, quid est, quod oonfecto formi- 
doloslssimo bello, coronam illam lauieam tibi tantopere 
deoemi yolueris ?~In Piaon. 24. 



ration ; yet taking him to be an utter enemy to bis 
cause, he soon after proscribed and drove him to 
the necessity of seeking his safety in foreign coun- 
tries. After several attempts on .\frica and the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, he found a settlement 
in Spain, whither all who fled from Sylla's cruelty, 
resorted to him, of whom he formed a senate, which 
gave laws to the whole province. Here, by his great 
credit and address, he raised a force sufficient to 
sustain a war of eight years against the whole power 
of the republic ; and to make it a question, whether 
Rome or Spain should possess the empire of the 
world. Q. Metellus, an old experienced commander, 
was sent against him singly at first, but was so often 
baffled and circumvented by his superior vigour and 
dexterity, that the people of Rome were forced to 
send their favourite Fompey to his assistance, with 
the best troops of the empire. Sertorius main- 
tained his ground against them both ; and after 
many engagements, in which he generally came off 
equal, often superior, was ba^^ely murdered at a pri- 
vate feast, by the treachery of Perperna ; who, being 
the next to him in command, was envious of his 
glory, and wanted to usurp his power. Perperna 
was of nuble birth, and had been prcetor of Rome, 
where he took up arms with the consul Lepidus, to 
reverse the acts of Sylla, and recall the proscribed 
Marians, and after their defeat carried off the best 
part of their troops to the support of Sertorius ^r 
but instead of gaining what he expected from Ser- 
torius's death, he ruined the cause, of which he had 
made himself the chief, and put an end to a war 
that was wholly supported by the reputation of the 
general ; for the revolted provinces presently sub- 
mitted ; and the array having no confidence in their 
new leader, was easily broken and dispersed, and 
Perperna himself taken prisoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an 
act of great prudence and generosity : for when 
Perperna, in hopes of saving his life, offered to 
make some important discoveries, and to put into 
his hands all Sertorius's papers, in which were 
several letters from the principal senators of Rome, 
pressing him to bring his army into Italy for the 
sake of overturning the present government, he 
ordered the papers to be burnt without reading 
them, and Perperna to be killed without seeing 
him'. He knew, that the best way of healing the 
discontents of the city, where faction was perpe- 
tually at work to disturb the pubhc quiet, was, to 
ease people of those fears which a consciousness of 

7 8ylla et consulem, ut praediximus, exarmatumqiM 
Sertorium, proh quanti mox belli facem ! et multos alios 
dimisit incolumcs.— Veil. Pat ii. 25 29. 

Jam Africs, Jam Balearibus insulis fnrtunam expertus, 
missusque in oceanara — tandem Ilinpaniam amiavit— 
Satis tanto host! uno impcratore renistere resRomananon 
potuit: addituD MetcUo Cn. Pompcius. Hi copias vlri 
din, ct ancipiti 8cmper acie attrivere : neo tamen prios 
bello, quam suorum scelcro, et inaidiis. extinctus mL 
— FU.r. iil. 22. 

Illii in tantum Sertorium armiscxtulit, ut per quinquen- 
nium dijudicari non potuerit, Ilispanis, Romanisve in 
amiis plus esset n>boris, ct utcr populus alteri parituma 
foret— VelL Pat. ii. 9n. 

A M. Perperna et aliis conjurati.i coayivio interfeetns 
est, octavo ducatus sui anno; mi^fnus dux, et adversus 
duos imperatorcs, Pompeium et Metellum, Mepe par, 
frequentius victor.— Epit. Liv. 96. Vide etiam Plutarch, ia 
Sertorio et Pomp. ; Appian. p. 418. 

■ Plutarch, in Pump. ; Appian. 423. 
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guilt would suggest, rather than push them to the 
necessity of seeking their security from a change of 
affairs, and the overthrow of the state*. As he 
returned into Italy at the head of his victorious 
army, he happened to fall in luckily with the re- 
mains of those fugitives who, after the destruc- 
tion of Spartacus, had escaped from Crassus, and 
were making their way in a body towards the Alps, 
whom he intercepted and entirely cut off to the 
number of five thousand ; and in a letter upon it 
to the senate, said, that Crassus indeed had defeat- 
ed the gladiators, but that he had plucked up the 
war by the roots'*. Cicero, likewise, from a par- 
ticular dislike to Crassus, affected in his public 
speeches to give Pompey the honour of finishing 
this war, declaring, that the very fame of his coming 
had broken the force of it, and his presence extin- 
guished it^. 

For this victory in Spain, Pompey obtained a 
second triumph, while he was still only a private 
citizen, and of the equestrian rank : but the next 
day he took possession of the consulship, to which 
be had been elected in his absence ; and, as if he 
had been bom to command, made his first entry 
into the senate in the proper post to preside in it. 
He was not yet full thirty-six years old, but the 
senate, by a decree, dispensed with the incapacity 
of his age and absence ; and qualified him to hold the 
highest magistracy, before he was capable by law of 
pretending even to the lowest ; and, by his authority, 
M. Crassus was elected also for his colleague**. 

Crassus's father and elder brother lost their lives 
in the massacres of Marius and Cinna ; but he 
himself escaped into Spain, and lay there concealed 
till Sylla's return to Italy, whither he presently 
resorted to him, in hopes to revenge the rum ot 
his fortunes and family on the opposite faction. 
As he was attached to Sylla's cause both by interest 
and inclination, so he was much considered in it ; 
and being extremely greedy and rapacious, made 
use of all bis credit to enrich himself by the plun- 
der of the enemy, and the purchase of confiscated 
estates, which Cicero calls his harvest. By these 
methods he raised an immense wealth, comj uted 
at many millions, gathered from the spoils and 
calamities of his country. He used to say, that 
no man could be reckoned rich, who was not able 
to maintain an army out of his own rents ^. And 
if the accounts of antiquity be true, the number 
of his slaves was scarce inferior to that of a full 
army ; which, instead of being a burthen, made 

• In tanto civiiim nomero, magna multitudo est corum, 
qui propter metum pcrnae pcccatorum suorum conwii, 
novo« motuB converaioneeque reipublicic querunt.— Pro 
Sext. 46. 

^ Plut. in Pomp. 

c Quod beilum expectatione Pompeii attenuatum atque 
imminutum est; adventu Bublatum et sepultum. [I^ 
Leg. Mantl. 11.}— Qui etiam servitia virtute victoriaquc 
domuiMet.— Pro Hext. 31. 

• Pompeius hoc quoquo triumpho, adhuc Equca Ro- 
manuB, ante diem quam coiisulatum iniret, curru urbcm 
Invectus eat.— Veil. Pat. ii. 30. 

Quid tarn eingulare, quam ut ex S. C. legibus solutus, 
ooDMil ante fleret, quam ullum alium roagistratum per 
Icgm capere Ifcuiaiiet? Quid tam incrcdibilo, quam ut 
Itanxm EqueaRomanus 8. C. triuropharet ?— Pro Leg. Man. 
21 ; Tide Plutarch, in Pomp. 

• lUam SyUani temporis metscm.— Parad. vl. 2. 
Malt! ex te audlerunt, cum dioeres, neminem eaae dirl- 

tam, aid qui azarcUnm alere poaset suia fructibus.— lb. 1. 



one part of his revenue ; being all trained to some 
useful art or profession, which enabled them not 
only to support themselves, but to bring a share of 
profit to their master. Among the other trades in 
his family, he is said to have had above five hun- 
dred masons and architects constantly employed in 
building or repairing the houses of the city '. He 
had contracted an early envy to Pompey, for his 
superior credit both with Sylla and the people ; 
which was still aggravated by Pompey 's late attempt 
to rob him of the hononr of ending die .servile war : 
but finding himself wholly unequal to his rival in 
military fame, he applied himself to the arts of 
peace and eloquence, in which he obtained the 
character of a good speaker ; and by his easy and 
familiar address, and a readiness to assist all who 
wanted either his protection or his money, acquired 
a great authority in all the public affairs ; so that 
Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige him, by 
taking him for his partner in the consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cicero's 
election to the qutestorship ; which was the proper 
interval prescribed by law, before he could hold 
the next office of tribune or ledile ; and it was 
necessary to })ass through one of these in his way 
to the superior dignities : he chose, therefore, to 
drop the tribunate, as being stripped of its ancient 
power by the late ordinance of Sylla, and began to 
make interest for the eedileship, while Hortensius 
at the same time was sueing for the consulship. 
He had employed all this interval in a close attend- 
ance on the forum, and a perpetual course of 
pleading i^, which greatly advanced his interest in 
the city ; especially when it was observed that he 
strictly complied with the law, by refusing not only 
to take fees, but to accept even any presents, in 
w'liich the generality of patrons were less scrupu- 
lous**. Yet all his orations within this period are 
lost; of which number were those for M. Tullius 
and L. Varenus, mentioned by Quintillian and 
Priscian, as extant in their time. 

Some writers tell us, that he improved and per- 
fected his action by the instructions of Roscius and 
iEsopus ; the two most accomplished actors in 
that, or perhaps in any other age, the one in comedy, 
the other iu tragedy*. He had a great esteem in- 
deed for them both, and admired the uncommon 
perfection of their art: but though he conde- 
scended to treat them as friends, he would have 
disdained to use them as masters. He had formed 
himself upon a nobler plan, drawn his rules of 
action from nature and philosophy, and his prac- 
tice from the most perfect speakers then living in 
the world ; and declares the theatre to be an im- 
proper school for the institution of an orator, as 
teaching gestures too minute and unmanly, and 
labouring more about the expression of words, than 
of things''; nay, he laughs sometimes at Horten- 

' Plutarch, in Cratta. 

r Cum igitur cssem in plurimis causis, et in principibua 
patmnis quinquennium fere versatus. — Brut. p. 440. 

h PluUrch. in Ciccr. » Ibid. 

k Quia negct opus esse oratori in hoc oratorio motu, 
statuque Roncii gestum ?— tamen nemo suascrit studiosia 
dicendi adolesccntibus in gestu discendo histrionum more 
elaborare.— l)c Orat. i. 59 ; Vido Tui*c. Dlsp. Iv. 25. 

(hnnes autera hos motus subsequi debet gCKtus ; non bio, 
verba exprimcns, dcenicus, Kcd univcnKim rem et Bea- 
ten tiam : non demonHtrationc, sedsignificationcdcclarans, 
laterum inflectionc hac foiti ac virili, non ab scena et 
histrionibun.— lb. iii. 59. 
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sins for an action too foppish and theatrical', who 
ased to be. rallied on that very account by the 
other pleaders with the title of the player ; so that, 
in the cause of F. Sylla, Torquatus. a free speaker 
on the other side, called him, by way of ridicule, 
Dionysia, an actress of those limes, in ^reat request 
for her dnncing™. Yet llortens«ius himself was so 
far from borrowinj^ his manner from the stage, that 
the sta;^e borrowed f. om him; and the two cele- 
brated actors jui«t mentione«l, Rosciusand .Esopus. 
are said to have attended all the trials in which he 
pleaded, in order to perfect the action of the 
theitre by that of the forum; which seems indeed 
to be the more natural mtthodof the two, that 
they who act in frigned life should take their 
pattern from the true ; not those who represent 
tlie true, copy from that which is feigned". We 
are told, however, by otiiers, what does not seem 
wholly improbable, that C'iccro used to divert him- 
self sometimes with Roscius. and make it an ex- 
ercise, or trial of skill between them, which could 
express the same passion the most variously, the 
cue by words, the other by gestur^^s". 

As he had now devoted himself to a life of 
bu>iness and ambition, so he omitted none of the 
u>ual arts of recommending himself to popular 
favour, and facilitating his advancc^nent to the 
superior honours. He thought it absurd, that 
when every little arliHcer knew the nime and 
use of all his tools, a statesuian should neglect 
the knowledge of men, who were the proper in- 
struments with which he was to work : he made 
it his business there:brc to learn the name, the 
place, and the condition nf every eminent citizen; 
what estate, what friends, what neighbours he 
had ; and coidd readily point out their several 
houses, as he travelled through Italy>*. This 
knowledge, which is useful in all popular govern- 
ments, was peculiarly necessary at Rome ; where 
the people, having much to give, eipected to be 
much courted ; and where their high spirits and 
privileges placed them as much above the rank 
of all other citizens, as the grandeur of the re- 
public exceeded that of all other stati s ; so thit 
every man, who aspired to any public dignity, 
kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to learn the names and know the per- 
sons of every citizen at sight, so as to be able to 
whisper them to his master, as he passed through 
the streets, that he might be ready to salute them 
all familiarly, and shake hands with them, as his 
particular acquaintance *>. 

* Piitimius— Patronum tuuin ccrviculum Jactaturum. 
—In Vtrr. iii. 19. 

"> L. Torquatus. Mibn>fro*tl homo incrrnio ot infestlvo 

nnn jam hthtritincni ilium dictTct. ht"d gcsticulariam, 
Duin.Vbiantquc cum notis»ime baltatriculc nomine appcl- 
larvl.— Aul. (k-ll. i. :.. 

» (tonus hoc totum oratorcs, qui sunt rcritatis ip«(iu9 
actorc», rcliquLTunt ; iniitntons autcm vuritatis, hiatri- 
ones. «*ccui)Mvcrunt.— At sine dubiu in umni re vincit imi- 
tutioncm vcritjw.— I)e Orat. ili. WJ. 

o Satis eonst'it, contrndtrf cum cum ipw histrinne so- 
litum, utruni illc Kfopiun eandcni sontentijun variis gv»- 
tibus cfficcrct, an ipho i»er eloqiicntia: copium sermono 
dlver»» pronunciarct — Mucrob. Saturn, ii. Ut. 
P Plut^rcli. in Cic. *» Vide I)«j Petitionc Conmlat. xi. 
Merconiur ttcrvum, qui dictot nominn : Iccvum 
Qui fodiat lutui>, ct cogat tran.- pondern dextram 
PorriKere. Hie miiltuni in Fabia valet, iile Velina : 
Coillbot hio fasow dabit, &o.— Uoa. £pi»t. L 6. 



Plutarch says, that the use of these nomenclators 
was contrary to the laws ; and that Cato for that 
reason, in sueing for the pubUc offices, would not 
employ any of tliem, but took all that trouble upon 
himself^ But that notion is fully confuted by 
Cicero, who, in his oration for Murena, rallies the 
absurd ri.;our of Cato's stoical principles, and their 
inconsistency with common life, from the very cir- 
cumstance of his having a nomenclator — ** What 
do you mean," says he, ** by keeping a nomencla- 
tor ? The thing iL«*elf is a mere cheat : for if it be 
your duty to call the citizens by their numes. it is 
a >hame for your slave to know them better than 

yourself. Why do you not speak to them before 

he has whi-pered you ? Or, after he his whis- 
pered, why do you salute them, as if you knew 
them yourself .' Or, when you have gained your 
election, why d ) you grow careless about valuting 
them at all } All tliis, if examined bv the rules of 
hocial life, is rii;ht ; but if by the precepts of your 
philosophy, very wicked*." As for Cicero himself, 
whatever pains he is said to have taken in this 
way, it appears from several passages in his letters, 
that he constantly had a nomenclator at his elbow 
on all })ub!ic occa>ions^ 

He w.is now in his thirty-seventh year, the proper 
age for holding the aedileship, which was the first 
public preferment that was properly called a magis> 
tracy, the qusestorship being an ofhce only or place 
of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, as the 
sediles had*^. These sediles, as well as all the infe- 
rior officers, were chosen by the people voting in 
their tribes ; a manner of electing of all the most 
free and popular: in which Cicero was declared 
ledile, as he was before elected quaestor by the 
unanimous suffrage of all the tribes, and preferably 
to all his competitors'. 

There were originally but two sdiles, chosen 
from the bt»dy of the people on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble, whose chief 
duty, from which the name itself was derived, was 
to take care of the edifices of the city, and to inspect 
the markets, weights, and measures, and rei^uUte 
the shows and games, which were publicly exhibited 
on the festivals of their gods*. The senate after- 
wards, taking an opportunity when the people were 
in good humour, prevailed to have two more created 
from their order and of superior rank, called curule 
fediles, from the arm-chair of ivory in which they 
sat* : but the tribunes presently repented of their 
concession, and forced the senate to consent, that 
these new wdiles should be chosen indifferently from 

» Plutnrcb. in ('at»>. 

* Pro Alurcna. .TfJ. 

t IJt notno nuUiu* ordinis homo nomonclatori notns 
fuorit. qui niibi oliviani non vcnerit. — \d Att. iv. 1. 

n Tbis will explain wbat Cicero sayn nbove of Pumpey** 
entering upon tbe contiuUbip, at an age, when he wiij, in- 
capable even of the lowest ningiiiitrncy.— Hut though 
strictly ftpeakinir, tbe R*dilc»bip w.is the fintt which wa« 
called a magistracy ; yet Cicero himself, and all the old 
writent, give the aamc title alM> to tbe tribunato and 
qua^storsIlip. 

* Me cum qu»storem in prim Is, a>d!lem priorcm— cunctls 
sufTrugiiM populun Uoninnua faciebat.— In Pibon. 1. 

* Dionys. 11 al. vi. 411. 

* dabit, cripietqnc curule 

Cui volft ini|H)rtunuHtfbur.— Hon. Ep. i. (J. 
Sitnia qu'>que in !K>lla noitoem fonnat^t curuli, 
Kt totum Numid* sculptile deatis opun. 

Ovid. dePnnt. Ir. 9 



the patrician or plebeian families^. Bat whatever 
difference there might be at first between the 
curuie and plebeian lediles, their province and 
aathority seem in later times to be the same, with- 
out any distinction but what was nominal ; and the 
two who were chosen the first, were probably called 
the curuie aediles, as we find Cicero to be now 
styled. This magistracy gave a precedence in 
the senate, or a priority of voting and speaking, 
next after the consuls and pretors ; and was the 
first that qualified a man to have a picture or statue 
of himself, and consequently ennobled hb family' : 
for it was from the number of these statues of 
ancestors, who had borne curuie offices, that the 
families of Rome were esteemed the more or less 
noble. 

After Cicero*8 election to the oedileship, but 
before his entrance into the office, he undertook 
the famed prosecution of C. Verres, the late prsetor 
of Sicily, chained with many flagrant acts of injus> 
tice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial govern- 
ment of that island. And since this was one of the 
memorable transactions of his life, and for which 
be is greatly celebrated by antiquity, it will be neces- 
sary to give a distinct and particular relation of it. 

The public administration was at this time, in 
every branch of it, most infamously corrupt : the 
great, exhausted by their luxury and vices, made 
no other use of their governments, than to enrich 
themselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces : 
their business was to extort money abroad, that 
tliey might purchase offices at home, and to plun- 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. 
The oppressed in the meanwhile found it in vain 
to seek relief at Rome, where there was none who 
cared either to impeach or to condemn a noble 
criminal; (he decision of all trials being in the hands 
of men of the same condition, who were usually 
invoWed in the same crimes, and openly prosti- 
tuted their judgment on these occasions for favour 
or a bribe. Tbis had raised a general discontent 
through the empire, with a particular disgust to 
that change made by Sylla, of transferring the right 
of judicature from the equestrian to the senatorian 
order, which the peo}>le were now impatient to get 
reversed : the prosecution therefore of Verres was 
both seasonable and popular, as it was likely to 
give some check to the oppressions of the nobi- 
lity, as well as comfort and relief to the distressed 
subjects. 

All the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeach- 
ment, excepting ^Syracuse and Messana ; for these 
two being the most considerable of the province. 
Verm had taken care to keep up a fair correspon- 
dence with them. Syracuse was the place of his 
residence, and Messana the repository of his plun- 
der, whence he exported it all to Italy : and though 
he would treat even these on certain occasions very 
arbitrarily, yet in some flagrant instances of his 
rapine, that he might ease himself of a part of the 
envy, he used to oblige them with a share of the 
spoil* : so that partly by fear, and partly by favour, 

7 Lir. Ti. ad fin. 

• Antiquiorem In senatn sententic diocnde locum— juh 
fmaffinb ad memoriam, postcritatemque prodcndam.— In 
Verr. v. 14. 

* Ergo, inquiet aliquia. donavit populo Syracuaanoistam 
berediutem, Jtc.— InVerr. ii. J8. 

Mewana tuorum adjutrix «celerura, libidinum te«ti8, 
prcdaramao furtorumreoeptrix,&o.— In Verr. iii. 8. it. 11. 



he held them generally at his devotion ; and at the 
expiration of his government, procured ample testi- 
monials from them both in praise of his administra- 
tion. Ail the other towns were zealous and active 
in the prosecution, and, by a common petition to 
Cicero, implored him to undertake the management 
of it ; to which he consented, out of regard to the 
relation which he had borne to them as quaestor, 
and his promise made at parting, of his protection 
in all their affairs. Verres, on the other hand, was 
supported by the moat powerful families of Rome, 
the Scipios and the Metelli, and defended by Hor- 
tensius, who was the reigning orator at the bar, and 
usually styled the king of the forum** ; yet the diffi- 
culty of the cause, instead of discouraging, did but 
animate Cicero the more, by the greater glory of 
the victory. 

He had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than 
an unexpected rival started up, one Q. Caecilius, a 
Sicilian by birth, who had been quiestor to Verres ; 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received from 
him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, 
claimed a preference to Cicero in the task of accusing 
him, or at least to bear a joint share in it. But 
this pretended enemy was in reality a secret friend, 
employed by Verres himself to get the cause into 
his hands in order to betray it : his pretensions, 
however, were to be previously decided by a kind 
of process railed divination, on account of its being 
wholly conjectural, in which the Judges, without 
the help of witnesses, were to divine, as it were, 
what was fit to be done ; but in the first hearing 
Cicero easily shook off this weak antagonist, rallying 
his charactei^ and pretensions with a great deal of 
wit and humour, and showing, ** that the proper 
patron of such a cause could not be one who ofleied 
himself forwardly, but who was drawn to it unwil- 
lingly from the mere sense of his duty ; one whom 
the prosecutors desired, and the criminal dreaded ; 
one qualified by his innocence, as well as experience, 
to sustain it with credit ; and whom the custom of 
their ancestors pointed out and preferred to it." 
In this speech, after opening the reasons why, con- 
trary to his former practice, and the rule which he 
had laid down to himself, of dedicating his labours 
to the defence of the distressed, he now appeared 
as an accuser, he adds : *' the provinces arc utterly 
undone ; the allies and tributaries so miserably 
oppressed, that they have lost even the hopes of 
redress, and seek only some comfort in their ruin : 
those, who would have the trials remain in the 
hands of the senate, complain, that there are no 
men of reputation to undertake impeachments, no 
severity in the judges : the people of Rome, in the 
meanwhile, though labouring under many other 
grievances, yet desire nothing so ardently, as the 
ancient diAcipline and gravity of trials. For the 
want of trials, the trlbunician power is called for 
again ; for the abuse of trials, a new order of judges 
is demanded ; for the scandalous behaviour of 
judges, the authority of the cens.irs, hated before as 
too rigid, is now desired and grown pojmlar. In 
this license of profligate criminals, in the daily com- 
plaints of the Roman people, the infamy of trials, 
the disgrace of the whole senatorian order, as I 
thought it the only remedy to these mischiefs, for 
men of abilities and integrity to undertake the cause 

^ In foro ob cluquentiam rege causonun. — Ascon. Ar> 
gum. in Uivinat. 





of the republic and the laws, so I was induced the 
more readily, out of regard to our common safety, 
to come to the relief of that part of the adminis- 
tration, which seemed the most to stand in need 
ofit^" 

This previous point being settled in favour of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to 
him by law for prepnring the evidence ; in wliich 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 
to examine witnesses, and collect facts to support 
the indictment. He was aware, that all Verres*s 
art would be employed to gain time, in hoi)es to 
tire out the prosecutors, and allay the heat of the 
public resentment : so that for the greater dispatch 
he took along with him his cousin, L. Cicero, to 
ease him of a part of the trouble, and finished his 
progress through the island in less than half the 
time which was allowed to him **. 

In all the journeys of this kind, the prosecutor's 
charges used to be publicly defrayed by the pro- 
vince, or the cities concerned in the impeachment : 
but Cicero, to show his contempt of money, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no charge on his account ; and in all the 
places to which he came, took up his quarters with 
his particular friends and acquaintance in a private 
manner, and at his own expense*. 

The Sicilians received him everywhere with all 
the honours due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service : 
but at Syracuse he met with some little affronts 
from the influence of the pnctor Metellus, who 
employed all his power to obstruct his inquiries, 
and discourage the people from givii'g him infor- 
mation. He was invited however by the magis- 
trates with great respect into their senate, where 
after he had expostulated with them a little for the 
gilt statue of Verres, which stood there before his 
face, and the testimonial which they had sent to 
Rome in his favour; they excused themselves to 
him in their speeches, and alleged, that what they 
had been induced to do on that occasion was the 
effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues 
of a few, against the general inclination ; and to 
convince him of their sincerity, delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies 
and injuries which their own city had suffered from 
Verres in common with the rest of the province. 
As soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin 
Lucins the public guest and friend of the city, for 
having signified the same good will towards them, 
which Cicero himself had always done; and. by a 
second decree, revoked the public praises which 
-they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero's 
old antagonist, Cspcilius. appealed against them to 
the praetor : whicli provoked the populace to such 
a degree, that Cicero could hardly restrain them 
from doing him violence : the prsetor dismissed 
the senate, and declared their act to be irregular, 
and would not suffer a copy of it to be given to 
Cicero ; whom he reproached at the same time for 
betraying the dignity of Rome, by submitting not 

c Divinnt. 3. 

d Ego Sicillam totam quinquaginta dicbus sic obii. — In 
Verr. Act. i. 2. 

« In 8icHinm sum inqnirendi causa profectus, quo in 
negotio — ad hospito* meos, ac noceswHrios, causv coin- 
munis defensor diverti potius, qunni ad eon. qui a nie con- 
silium petiviHsent. Nemini meus adventus labor! aut 
aiunptui, ncque publioeneque privatim fuit.— In Verr. i. 6. 



only to speak in a foreign senate, but in a foreign 
language, and to talk Greek among Grecians'. 
But Cicero answered him with such spirit and 
resolution, urging the sanction of the laws, and the 
penalty of contemning them, that the prctor was 
forced at last to let him carry away all the vouchers 
and records which he required'. 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and firm to its engagements with Verres : 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received 
no compliments from the magistrates, no offer 
of refreshments or quarters ; but was left to shift 
for himself, and to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity, he says, which had never 
been offered before to a senator of Rome ; whom 
there was not a king or city upon earth, that was 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a lodg- 
ing. But he mortified them for it severely at the 
trial, and threatened to call them to an aocoont 
before the senate, as for an affront to the whole 
order ^. After he had finished his business in 
Sicily, having reason to apprehend some danger in 
returning home by land, not only from the robbers, 
who infested all those roads, but from the malice 
and contrivance of Verres, he chose to come back 
by sea, and arrived at Rome, to the surprise of his 
adversaries, much sooner than he was expected', 
and full charged with most manifest proofs df 
Verres's guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which interest or money could pro- 
cure'', with design to throw it off at least to the 
next year, when Hortensius and Metellus were to 
be consuls, and Metellus's brother a praetor, by 
whose united authority the prosecution might eaaly 
be baffled : and they had already carried the matter 
so far, that there was not time enough left within 
the current year to go through the cause in the 
ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro- 
ject, of shortening the method of the proceeding*, 
so as to bring it to an issue at any rate before the 
present prsetor M. Glabrio and his assessors, who 

' Ait indignura fncinuR esse, quod ego in senatu Graca 
verba fcciB«eni : quodquidcm apud Grncos Grcce locutiu 
oMcm, id fcrri nullo mbdo posae.— In Verr. iv. 06; Yid« 
ib. (£2. 63, 64. 

Valerius Maxiraus says, that the Roman magfstratei 
were anciently so Jealous of the honour of the republic, 
that they never gave an answer to foreigners but in Latin ; 
and obliged the (irecks themsolves to speak to them al- 
ways by nn interpreter, not only in Rome, but in lireeoa 
and Asia ; in order to inculcate a reverence for the Latin 
tongue through all nations. [Lib. ii. 2.] But this piece of 
discipline had long been laid aside ; and the Greek lan- 
guage had obtained such a vogue in Rome itaelf, that all 
the great and noble were obliged not only to learn, but 
ambitioufl everywhere to speak it. 

t Vide in Verr. iv. 6i, 63, 64, 05. 

b ]^qua^ civitas est— Rex denique eoquis eat, qui 9cna- 
torem populi Romani tecto ac domo non invitct ' dec. — ^la 
Verr. iv. 11. 

i Mon ego a Vibone VeliMn parvulo navigio inter foiriti- 
vorumprardnnum, ac tua tela venissem — omnia illamea 
festinatio fuit cum periculo capitis. — In Verr. ii. 40 ; Vido 
Aflcon. Argum. in Divinat. 

^ Repcrio, Judices, hnc ab istis consilia Inita et oonstl- 
tuta, ut quacunque opus esset rationc res ita duceretur.ut 
apud M. Metellum pnetoreni causa diceretur. — In Verr. i. ft. 

> Cicero summo consllio videtur in Verrem vel contra- 
here tcmpora dicendi maluisMe, quam in eum annum, qqo 
erat Q. Hortensius consul futums, incidere.— QuintU. tLS. 
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were like to be equal judges". Instead therefore 
of spending any time in speaking, or employing 
his eloquence, as usual, in enforcing and a^ra- 
▼ating the several articles of the charge, he resolved 
to do nothing more than produce his witnesses, 
and offer them to be interrogated : where the 
novelty of the thing, and the notoriety of the 
guilt, which appeared at once from the very recital 
of the depositions, so confounded Hortensius, that 
be had nothing to say for his client ; who, despair- 
ing of all defence, submitted, without expecting the 
sentence, to a voluntary exile". 

From this account it appears, that of the seven 
excellent orations, which now remain on the sub- 
ject of this trial, the first two only were spoken, 
the one called the Divination, the other the first 
action, which is nothing more than a general preface 
to the whole cause : the other five were published 
afterwards, as they were prepared and intended to 
be spoken, if Verres had made a regular defence : 
for as this was the only cause in which Cicero had 
yet been engaged, or ever designed to be engaged 
as an accuser, so he was willing to leave these 
orations as a specimen of his abilities in that way, 
and the pattern of a just and diligent impeachment 
of a great and corrupt magistrate °. 

In the fir«t contest with Csecilius he estimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hundred 
thousand pounds'; but this was a computation 
at large, before he was distinctly informed of the 
facts : for after he had been in Sicily, and seen 
what the proofs actually amounted to, he charges 
them at somewhat less than half that sum 4: and 
though the law in these causes gave double damages, 
yet no more seems to have been allowed in this 
than the single sum ; which gave occasion, as 
Plutarch intimates, to a suspicion of some corrup- 
tion or connivance in Cicero, for suffering so great 
an abatement of the fine : but if there was any 
abatement at all. it must needs have been made by 
the consent of all parties, out of regard perhaps to 
Verres's submission, and shortening the trouble of 
the prosecutors : for it is certain, that so far from 
leaving any imputation of that sort upon Cicero, 
it highly raised the reputation both of his abilities 
and integrity, as of one, whom neither money could 
bribe, nor power terrify from prosecuting a public 
oppressor ; and the Sicilians ever after retained the 
highest sense of his services, and on all occasions 
testified the utmost zeal for his person and in- 
terests. 

From the conclusion of these orations we may 
observe, that Cicero's vigour in this cause had 
drawn upon him the envy and ill will of the no- 

■ Mlhi ccrtum est non committere, ut in hao causa 
pnetor nobiHConifiliuinquemutotur.— Act. i. 18. 

■ Faciam hoc— ut utar tcwtibus statim.— Ibid.— Scd 
tantummodo citarct teste;) — et coAllortenftiointcrrogandos 
daret: qua arte ita est fati^tus Horten.sius. ut nihil, 
contra quod diceret, inveniret : ipse etiam Verres, desfie- 
rat» patrocinin, suaspontediscedcret inexilium.— Argum. 
Asoonii in Act. i. 

o In ceteris orationibus defensor futunis. accusationis 
officinm his libris, qui Verrinaruni nomine nuncupantur, 
compenisarc decrevit ; et— in una causa vim hujus artis et 
eloquentic demonstrare.— Ascon. Argum. in Lib. et In 
Verr. 

P Quo nomine abs te. C. Verres, seatertium millies ex 
lege repeto— Dirin. in Cecil. 5. 

4 DicimuB C. Vorrem-^quadringenties sesterthim ex 
Sicilia contra leges abaiuUsM.— Act. i. 18. 



bility: which was so far however from moving 
him, that in open defiance of it he declares, *' that 
the nobles were natural enemies to the virtue and 
industry of all new men ; and, as if they were of 
another race and species, could never be reconciled 
or induced to favour them, by any observance or 
good offices whatsoever ; that for his part there- 
fore, like many others before him, he would pursue 
his own course, and make his way to the favour of 
the people, and the honours of the state, by his 
diligence and faithful services, without regarding 
the quarrels to which he might expose himself. — 
That if in this trial the judges did not answer the 
good opinion which he had conceived of them, he 
was resolved to prosecute, not only those who were 
actually guilty of corruption, but those too who 
were privy to it : and if any should be so audacious, 
as to attempt by power or artifice to influence the 
bench, and screen the criminal, he would call him 
to answer for it before the people, and show himself 
more vigorous in pursuing him, than he had been 
even in prosecuting Verres'." 

But before I dismiss the cause of Verres, it 
will not be improper to add a short account of 
some of his principal crimes, in order to give the 
reader a clearer notion of the usual method of 
governing provinces, and explain the grounds of 
those firequent impeachments and public trials, 
which he will meet with in the sequel of this his- 
tory : for though few of their governors ever came 
up to the full measure of Verres's iniquity, yet 
the greatest part were guilty in some degree of 
every kind of oppression with which Verres him- 
self was charged. This Cicero frequently intimates 
in his pleading, and urges the necessity of con- 
demning him for the sake of the example, and to 
prevent such practices from growing too general 
to be controlled*. 

The accusation was divided into four heads ; 1. 
of corruption in judging causes ; 2. of extortion in 
collecting the tithes and revenues of the republic ; 
3. of plundering the subjects of their statues and 
wrought plate, which was his peculiar taste ; 4. of 
illegal and tyrannical punishments. I shall give a 
specimen or two of each from the great number 
that Cicero has collected, which yet, as he tells us, 
was but a small extract from an infinitely greater, 
of which Verres had been actually guilty. 

There was not an estate in Sicily, of any con- 
siderable value, which had been disposed of by will 
for twenty years past, where Verres had not his 
emissaries at work to find some flaw in the title, or 
some omission in executing the conditions of the 
testator, as a ground of extorting money from the 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet possession of a great inheritance, left 
to him by the will of a relation, who had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of the 
city, on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to 
the Erycinian Venus. The statues were erected 
according to the will ; yet Verres, having found 

r Proinde siqui sunt, qui in hoc reo aut potcntcs, aut 
audaces, aut artiflees ad commipendum judicium velint 
esse, ita sint parati, ut disceptante populo Komano mecum 
sibi rem vidcant futuram, Ac. — In Verr. v. 71. 

■ Quid igitur dieet ? fccisse alios.- Sunt quedam om< 
nino in te singularia— quedum tibi cum multiscommunia. 
Ergo omittam tuos peciilntus. ut ob Jus dicendum pecu> 
nias acceptas— qu» forsitan alii quoque fecerint, &c. — lb. 
iii. 88. 
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some little pretence for cavillinc:, suborned an 
obscure Sicilian, one of his own iiifoimers, to 8ue 
for the estate in the name of Venus ; and when the 
cause was brought before him, forced Dio to com- 
pound with him for about nine thou!«and )>oundSf 
and to yield to him also a famous brerd of mares, 
with all the valuable plate and furniture of his 
house ^ 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Haliciae, had 
been accused before the late praetor, C. Sacerdos, 
of a capital crime, of which he was honourably 
acquitted : but whenVerres suirce*»de«l to the govem- 
inent, the prosecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before tlieir new 
prKtor ; to which .Sopater, trusting to his inno- 
cence and the judgment of Sacerdos, readily sub- 
mitted without any apprehen*i«)n of danger. After 
one hearing the ciuse was adjourned, when Timar- 
chides, the freedman and principal agent of Verres, 
came to Sopater, and admonished hitn as a friend, 
not to depend too much on the goodness of his 
cause and his former absolution, for that his 
adversaries had resolved to offer money to the 
prstor, who would rather take it for saving, than 
destroying a criminal, and was unwilling likewise 
to reverse the judgment of his prcdecfssor. Sopater, 
surprised at this intimation, and not knowing what 
answer to make, promised to consider of it ; but 
declared himself unable to advance any large sum. 
Upon consulting hi» friends, they all advised him 
to take the hint, and make up tiie matrrr ; so that 
in a second meeting with Timarehides, after 
alleging iiis particular want of money, he com- 
pouuded the atT^tir for aboui seven hundred pounds, 
which he paid down up«)n the spot". He now 
took all his trouble to be over: but after another 
hearing, the cause was still adjourned ; andTimar- 
chides came again to let him know that his accusers 
had oflfered a mu<'h larger sum than what he had 
given, and advised him, if he was wise, to consider 
well what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked 
by a proceeding so impudent, had not the patience 
even to hear Timarchides, but flatly told him that 
they might do what they pleased, for he was deter- 
mined to give no more. All his friends were of the 
same mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himselt 
might intend to do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
figure in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already with the late prtetor, and acquitted Sopater. 
When the third hearing came on, Verres ordered 
Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of the 
bench, to go and hear a private cause, which was 
appointed for that day, and of which he was like- 
wise the judge. Petilius refused, alleging that the 
rest of bis assessors would be engaged in the 
present trial. But Verres declared, that they 
might all go with him too if they pleased, for he 
did not desire to detain them ; upon which they 
all presently withdrew, some to sit as judges, and 

* nic est Dio — lie quo multis primariis viris tostibus 
satinfactiim est, U.S. umUn-ies nunu>rattnn essi*, ut enm 
causam, in qua ne tcnuiwimn qiiidum Huspieio poeiset i^sm), 
isto cognoMcvntc obtinert't : pretorea gn^geH nnbili.>«inia- 
rum cquarum aburtos: nryenti voatisque btrugulo^ domi 
quod fuerit osss dlivptum.— in Vcrr. II. 7. 

« Poftt ad anii<-oh retulit. Qui cum ei fuisscnt auctores 
rcdimondae salutis, ad Tlmarchidom vcnit. Kx{M»sitis 
•uis difficultatibuB. honiincm nd II. 8. Ixxx. perducit, 
eamquo ei pecuniam numarat.— lb. ii. 88. 



some to serve their friends in the other canse. 
Minucius, Sopater's advocate, seeing the bench 
thus cleared, took it for granted that Verres would 
not proceed in the trial that 'day, and was going 
out of the court along with the rest ; when Verres 
called him back, and ordered him to enter upon 
the defence of his client. '* Defend him !" savs 
he ; *• l)efore whom V* " Before me," replied 
Verres, ** if you think me worthy to try a paltry 
Greek and Sicilian." *' f do not dispute your 
worthiness," says Minucios, ** but wish only that 
your assessors were present, who are to well 
acquainted with the merits of the cause.'' ** Begin, 
I tell you," says Verres. ** for they cannot be 
present." ** No more can I," replied Minuctos ; 
** for Petilius begged of me also to go, and sit 
with him upon the other trial." And when Verres 
with many threats required him to stay, he abso- 
lutely refused to act, since the bench was dismissed, 
and so lett the court together with all the rest of 
Sopater's friends. This somewhat di>compo»ed 
Verres ; but after he had been whispered several 
times by his clerk Timarchides, he commanded 
Sopater to speak what he had to say in his awn 
defence. Sopater implored him by all the gods 
not to proceed to sentence till the ref«t of the judges 
C(mld be present : but Verres called for the wit- 
nesses, and after he had heard one or two of them 
in a summary way, without their being iuterrogaied 
by any one, put an end to the trial, and condemned 
the criminal*. 

Amt)ng the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article: 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily sell to the best bidder. The 
priesthood of Jupiter at Syracuse was of all others 
the most honourable : the method of electing into 
it was to choose three by a general vote out of three 
several classes of the citizens, whose names were 
afterwards c.ist into an urn, and the first of them 
that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theomnastus, and procured 
him to be named in the first instance among the 
three ; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to see how 
he would manage that which was not so easily in 
his power. He commanded, therefore, in the first 
place, that Theomnastus should be declared priest, 
without casting lots ; but when the Syracnsiani 
remonstrated against it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, 
that as many lots should be made as there were 
persons nominated, and that he whose name came 
out the first, should be the priest. He asked 
them, "how many wrre nominated;" theyanswered, 
** three." •* And what more then," says he, ** is 
required by the law, than that three lots should be 
cast, and one of them drawn out ?" Tbcy 
answered, ** Nothing :" upon which he presently 
ordered three lots, with Theomnastus's name upon 
every one of them, to be cast mto the urn, and so 
by drawing out any one, the election was deter- 
mined in his favour 7. 

X Tum rc}>cnto iHtc testes citari jubet. Dicit unus et 
alter brevitor. Nihil in ternigatur. Pr«oo,dixi««pron un- 
cial. Ibte, pro]K'ranMde sella, exihiit: hominem innocen- 
teni, a C. Sacenlolc abm>lutuni, indicia causa, do Mntentia 
scribv, mcdici liaruKpicisquecondemnavit. — In Verr. ii 9i. 

7 ^'umquid igltur oportct niai ires smrtesoonjici, imam 
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The tenth of the corn of all the conquered towns 
in Sicily belonged tu the Romans, as it had for- 
merly done to their own princes, and was always 
gathered in kind and sent to Rome : but as this 
was not sufficient for the public use, the praetors 
had an appointment also of money from the trea- 
sury to purchase such farther stores as were neces- 
sary for the current year. Now the manner of 
collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the 
tithes was settled by an old law of King Hiero, 
the most moderate and equitable of all their 
ancient tyrants : but Verres, by a strange sort of 
edict, ordered, that the owner should pay what- 
ever the collector demanded ; but if he exacted 
more than his due, that he should be liable to a 
fine of eight times the value'. By this edict he 
threw the property, as it were, of the island into 
the power of his officers, to whom he had farmed 
out the tithes; who, in virtue of the new law, 
seized into their hands the whole criip of every 
town, and obliged the owners to give thein whatever 
share of it. or composition in money, they thought 
fit ; and if any rttiised, they not only plundered 
them of all iheir goods, but even tortured their per- 
son:*, till they had forced them to a coropliiince*. 
By this means Verres, having gathered a sufficient 
quantity of corn from the very tithes to supply the 
full demands of Rome, put the whole money, that 
he had received from the treasury, into his 
own pocket *>; and used to brag, that he had got 
enough from this single article to screen him from 
any impeachment : and not without reason ; since 
one of his clerks, who had the management of this 
eom-money, was proved to have got above ten 
thousand pounds from the very fees which were 
allowed for collecting it^. The poor husbandmen, 
in the mean time, having no remedy, were forced 
to run away from their houses, and desert the 
tilldge of the ground ; so that from the registers, 
which were punctually kept in every town, of all 
the occupiers of arable lands in the island, it 
appeared, that during the three years' govern uient 
of Verres, above two thirds of the whole number 
had entirely deserted their farms, and left their 
lands uncultivated^. 

Aptmius, a man of infamous life and character, 
was the principal farmer of the tithes : who, when 
reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
no scruple to own, that the chief share of the gain 
was placed to the account of the preetor. These 
words were charged upon him in the presence of 

educi ' Nihil. Cunjici Jubet trcH. in quibus omnibus 
•criptumesHctnonien Theomnatti. Fitcloinormnxinius — 
ibi Jovi« illud mcerdotiuni anipiiiwinium per hanc ratio- 
nem Theomiuuto datur.— in YeiT. ii. 51. 

» Tot* liieronk-a lejje rcjecta et rcpndlata — edictum, 
Judiceii. audite prvclaruni ; quantum decnnianuH edi- 
diswt aratorem hibi deoumo* dare oportere, ut tantum 
arator decumano daro cogeretur— Ac— lb. iil. 10. 

' Aproniua venit, omno inatrumentum diripuit, fami- 
liam abduxit, pecusaboxit— hominemcori'iii ct su^pendi 
jUHiit in olea»tro, dec— lb. 23. 

•» Jam vero ab iBto omncni illam ex airario pecuniam, 
quani hisoportult civitatibus pro frumento dari, lucrifac- 
tarn videtis.— lb. 75, *c. 

c Tu ex pecunia publica II. S. trcdcoies scriham tuum 
permiitsu tuo cum abstuHme fateare, rvliquam tibi ullam 
defensionem putaa e«fce ?— lb. 80. 

«* Agyrinenais ager— ducentos quinquaginta aratorcs 
babuit primo anno pneture tuv. Quid tcrtio anno ? Oc- 
taginta— hoo percque in omni ogro decumano repcrlctis. 
-ib. 51, A3, ttc. 



Verres and the magistrates of Syracuse, by one 
Rubrius, who offered a wager and trial upon the 
proof of them ; but Verres, without showing any 
concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
hush up the matter, and prevent the dispute from 
proceeding any farther*. 

The same wager was offered a second time, and 
in the same public manner, by one Scandilius, who 
loudly demanded judges to decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able to appease the clamour of 
the man, was forced to consent, and named them 
presently out of his own band, Cornelius his physi- 
ciim, Volusius his soothsayer, and Valerius his crier; 
to whom he usually referred all disputes, in which 
he had any interest. Scandilius insisted to have 
them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome : but Verres 
declared, that he would not tru&t a cause, in which 
his own reputation was at stake, to any but his own 
friends ; and when Scandilius refused to produce 
his proofs before such arbitrators, Vtrres condemn- 
ed him in the forfeiture of his wager, which was 
forty pounds, to Apronius'. 

C. Heius was the principal citizen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in the most magni- 
ficent house of the city, and used to receive all the 
Roman magistrates with great hospitality. He had 
a chapel in his house, built by his ancestors, and 
furnished with certain images of the gods, of ad- 
mirable scul]tture and inestimable value. On one 
side stood a Cupid of marble, made by Praxiteles : 
on the other, a Utrculesof brass, by Myron ; with 
a little altar before each god, to denote the religion 
and sanctity of the place. There were likewise 
two other figures of braids of two young women, 
called Canephora;, with baskets on their heads, 
carrying things proper for saciifice after the man- 
ner of the Athenians, the work of Polycletus. 
These statues were an ornament not only to Heius, 
but to Messana itself, being known to everybody 
at Rome, and constantly vi>ited by all strangers, to 
whom Heius's house was always open. The Cupid 
had been borrowed by C. Claudius, for the decora- 
tion of the forum In his eedileship, and was care- 
fully sent back to Messana ; but Verres, while he 
Tas Heius's guest, would never suffer him to rest, 
tiU he had stripped his chapel of the gods and the 
canephorae ; and to cover the act from an appear- 
ance of robbery, forced Heius to enter them into 
his accounts, as if they had been sold to him for 
fifty poun<ls ; whereas at a public auction in Rome, 
as Cicero says, they had known one single stattie of 
brass, of a moderate size, sold a little before for a 
thousand*. Verres had seen likewise at Heius's 



« Kornin omriiuni, qui dccuniani vocubantur, princeps 
crut Q, ille Apnminh, quern videtii*: decujus improbitate 
bin^^uluri frrnviMsinmrum legatiunimi qucrimonias uudibUa. 
— In Verr. ii. 1>. 

Cum puluni Syraeutiis, to audionte, maximo convcntu, 
P. Hubriu><.l. Apronium sp<»nsiionelaei'.swvit, ni Apnuiius 
dictiUret, te bibi in decuiniH esse w>cimn, &c— lb. 57. 

' Ilic tu medicum ct harujspiwni, ct praoonom tuum 
rcttupcrutorcs dabi(«? [ib.Wi.] Iste viros optinjun r(H.'ui»e- 
ratorcs dnt, cundem ilium nicdicuni C^irnclium ct barus- 
piccm Volusianum.ct Valerium pricconcni. — lb. 21, it. 1 1. 

bcandiliuH pohtnlarc de conventu recupcratxircs. Turn 
ibtc negat sc de exiHtiinatione Huacuiquani, ni»i muh, com- 
mishurum— cogit fcfcnndiliuin quinqno illuniUlianummum 
dare atquc adnumerarc Apronio. — lb. tJO. 

r Erat apud Ileium sacrarium magna cum dignitate in 
adibus, a majoribus traditum, perantiquum ; in quo signa 



house, a suit of curious tapestry, reckoned the best 
in Sicily, being of the kind which was called Atta- 
lic, richly interwoven with gold ; this he resolved 
also to extort from Heius, but not till he had se- 
cured the statues. As soon therefore as he left 
Messana, he began to urge Heius, by letters, to send 
him the tapestry to Agrigentum,for some particular 
service which he pretended ; but when he had 
once got it into his hands, he never restored it**. 
Now Messana, as it is said above, was the only city 
of Sicily that persevered to the lost in the interest 
of Verres ; and at the time of the trial sent a pub. 
lie testimonial in his praise by a deputation of its 
eminent citizens, of which this very Heius was the 
chief. Yet when he came to be interrogated and 
cross-examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, 
that though he was obliged to perform what the 
authority of his city had imposed upon him, yet 
that he had been plundered by Verres of his gods, 
which were left to him by his ancestors, and which 
he never would have parted with on any conditions 
whatsoever, if it had been in his power to keep 
them'. 

Verres had in his family two brothers of Cilicia, 
the one a painter, the other a sculptor, on whose 
judgment he chiefly relied in his choice of pictures 
and statues, and all other pieces of art. They had 
been forced to fly from their country for robbing a 
temple of Apollo, and were now employed to hunt 
out every thing that was curious and valuable in 
Sicily, whether of public or private property. 
These brothers having given Verres notice of a 
large silver ewer, belonging to Pamphilus of Lily- 
bseum, of most elegant work, made by Boethus*^, 
Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it to his 
own use ; and while Pamphilus was sitting pensive 
at home, lamenting the loss of his rich vessel, the 
chief ornament of his sideboard, and the pride of 
his feasts, another messenger came runniug to him, 
with orders to bring two silver cups also, which he 
was known to have, adorned with figures in relief, 
to be shown to the pnctor. Pamphilus, for fear of 
greater mischief, took up \\is cups and carried them 
away himself : when he came to the palace Verres 
happened to be asleep, but the brothers were walk- 
ing in the hall, and waiting to receive him ; who, as 
Roon as they saw him, asked fur the cups, which he 
accordingly produced. They commended the work ; 
whilst he with a sorrowful face began to complain, 
that if they took his cups from him, he should have 
nothing of any value left in his house. The bro- 
thers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 

pnlctiorrima quatuor, siiminn artiflicin, Kumma ntibilitate, 
Ac. [In Vcrr. iv. 2.] C. ClaudiuH,cuJiis flnlilit.iteni niag- 
nificcnti»siiriani scinius fuiMte, uhum ettt hoc Cupidinc tam 
din, dum forum diis inimortalibus, iKipuloquo Romano 
liabuit omatum. — lIa^o omnia, qua; dixf, nigna nb Ilciu de 
sacrarin Verres abstulit, dec. [ib. 3.] Ita jus»iKti, iipiuor, 
ipsum in tabular rcferro. [ib. G.] In auctionc signum 
encum non iu«;L(ninn 11. S. cxx mlllibus venire non Tiui< 
miiM?— In Verr. iv. 7. 

b Quid ? ilia Attalica. tota Sicilia nominata, ab codcm 
Helo peripct4isinata emcre oblitus es ?— At quoniodo abs- 
tulit ? Jac— Ib. 12. 

* Quid onim p<>ttrat neiu«i respondcro ?— Prlmo dixit, 
so ilium publicc laudarc, quod bibi ita mandatum c»«t : 
doindc ncquc tc ilia habuinbe venalia, nequo uUa condi- 
tione. .Hi utrum vellct liei'rct. adduci unquam potuiiise ut 
vendcrct ilia, ic— In Verr. iv. 7. 

^ A celebrated CartSiagmian sculptor, who left many 
famous works behind him. — Vid. Flin. Hist. Nat. zxxiii. 
12 ; it. xxxiv. 8. 



! would give to preserve them ; in a word, they de- 
manded forty crowns ; he offered twenty : but while 
they were debating, Verres awaked and called for 
the cups, which being presently shown to him, the 
brothers took occasion to observe, that they did 
not answer to the account that had been given of 
them, and were but of paltry work, not lit to be 
seen among his plate ; to whose authority Verres 
readily submitted, and so Pamphilus saved his 
cups'. 

In the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which had been restored to them 
from Carthage by Scipio, and was worshipped by 
the people with singular devotion, and an annual 
festival. This statue Verres resolved to have, and 
commanded the c)iief magistrate, Sopater, to see it 
taker down and conveyed to Messana. But the 
people were so inflamed and mutinous upon it, 
that Verres did not persist in his demand at that 
time ; but when he was leaving the place, renewed 
his orders to Sopater, with severe threats, to see 
his command executed. Sopater proposed the mat- 
ter to the senate, who universally protested agdnst 
it : in short, Verres returned to the town, and in- 
quired for the statue ; but was told by Sopater, 
that the senate would not suffer it to be taken 
down, and had made it capital for any one to meddle 
with it without their orders. "* Do not tell me,'* says 
Verres, *' of your senate and your orders ; if you do 
not presently deliver the statue, you shall be 
scourged to death with rods." Sopater with tears 
moved the affair again to the senate, and related 
the prastof 8 threats ; but in vain : they broke up 
in disorder, without giving any answer. This was 
reported by Sopater to Verres, who was sitting 
in his tribunal : it was the midst of winter, the 
weather extremely cold, and it rained very heavily, 
when Verres ordered Sopater to be stripped, and 
carried into the market-place, and there to be tied 
upon an equestrian statue of C. Marcellus, and 
exposed, naked as he was, to the rain and the cold, 
and stretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen 
horse ; where he must necessarily have perished, if 
the people of the town, out of compassion to him, 
had not forced their senate to grant the Mercury 
to Verres ". 

Young Antiochus, King of Syria, having been at 
Rome to claim the kingdom of Egypt in right of 
his mother, passed through Sicily at this time on 
his return home, and came to Syracuse ; where 
Verres, who knew that he had a great treasure with 
him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments 

^ Cybirato! sunt f ratroti — quorum altenim fingcre opinor 
e cera imlitum osbo, alteruui es»e pictorem. — Canes veiiA- 
ticos diceros, ita odorabantur omnia et pcrvctttigabant. — In 
Verr. iv. 13. 

Memini Pamphilum Lilybatanum raihi narrare, cam 
istc ab seso hydriam liocthi manu factam, pneclaro opera 
ct grand! pondere. per potestatem abstuliaaet ; so sane 
triNtoni et conturbatuni domuni revcrtiaM, &c. — Ib. 14. 

>n Turn i.stc: Quam mihi religioncm nanus? quam pce- 
nam ? qucm sonatum ? Vivum tc non relinquam : moricrs 
virgis, nisi bignum traditur— Krai hicms Minima, t«m- 
pe^tas, ut ipbum Sopatrum dicere audibtls, perfrigida; 
imber maximus, cum ip»>e impernt lictoribus, ut Sopatrum 
— pnecipitem In forum dc>jiciant, nudumque constituant 
— cum cbset vinctus nudus in vre, in imbri, in frignre. 
Ncque tamen finisf huic injurie crudelitatique fiebat, 
donee populus atquo universa multitudo, atrocitate rei 
I commota, senatum clamore coegit, ut ei simulacrum 
illud Mercurii poUiceretur.— Ib. 39, 40. 
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for his table, and entertained him most magnifi- 
cently at supper. The king, pleased with this com- 
pliment, invited Verres in his turn to sup with him ; 
when his sideboard was dressed out in a royal man- 
ner with his richest plate, and many vessels of solid 
gold set with precious stones ; among which there 
was a lai^e jug for wine, made out of one entire 
gem, with a handle of gold to it. Verres greedily 
surveyed and admired every piece ; and the king 
rejoiced to see the Roman prsetor so well satisfied 
with his entertainment. The next morning, Verres 
sent to the king to borrow some of his choicest ves- 
sels, and particularly the jug, for the sake of show- 
ing them, as he pretended, to his own workmen ; 
all which, the king having no suspicion of him, 
readily sent. But besides these vessels of domestic 
use, the king had brought with him a large candle- 
stick, or branch for several lights, of inestimnble 
value, all made of precious stones, and adorned with 
the richest jewels, which he had designed for an 
offering to Jupiter Capitolinus ; but finding the 
repairs of the capitol not finished, and no place yet 
ready for the reception of his offering, he resolved 
to carry it back vdthout showing it to anybody, 
that the beauty of it might be new and the more 
surprising when it came to be first seen ia that tem- 
ple. Verres, having got intelligence of this candle- 
stick, sent again to the king, to beg by all means 
that he would favour him with a sight of it, promis- 
ing that he would not suffer any one else to see it. 
The king sent it presently by his servants, who, 
after they had uncovered and shown it to Verres, 
expected to carry it back with them to the king ; 
but Verres declared, that he could not sufficiently 
admire the beauty of the work, and must have more 
time to contemplate it ; and obliged them therefore 
to go away and leave it vrith him. Several days 
passed, and the king heard nothing from Verres ; 
so that he thought proper to remind him, by a civil 
message, of sending back the vessels ; but Verres 
ordered the servants to call again some other time. 
In short, after a se:ond message with no better suc- 
cess, the king was forced to speak to Verres him- 
self ; upon which Verres earnestly entreated him 
to make him a present of the candlestick. The 
king affirmed it to be impossible, on the account of 
his vow to Jupiter, to which many nations were 
witnesses. Verres then began to drop some threats , 
but finding them of no more effect than his entreat- 
ies, he commanded the king to depart instantly out 
of his province : declaring, that he had received 
intelligence of certain pirates, who were coming 
from his kingdom to invade Sicily. The poor king, 
finding himself thus abused and robbed of his trea- 
sure, went into the great square of the city,^ and in 
a public assembly of the people, calling upon the 
gods and men to bear testimony to the injury, 
made a solemn dedication to Jupiter of the candle- 
stick, which he had vowed and designed for the 
capitol, and which Verres had forcibly taken from 
him". 

When any vessel, richly laden, happened to 
arrive in the ports of Sicily, it was generally seized 

B R«x maxlmo cooventu Syracuds in foro flens, ac 
deoe bominesque contestans, clamare ccrpit,-.candela- 
brum factum e gemmis, quod in Capitolium miMurus 
aMet, id sibi C. Yerrem abatulisse.— Id ctsi antea Jam 
mente et oogitatlone sua conaecratum esset, tamen turn se 
in illo conventu dvinm Romanorum dare, donare, dicare, 
consecrare Jovi Optimo Maximo, dco.— In Yerr. iv. 28, 29. 



by his spies and informers, on pretence of its com- 
ing from Spain, and being filled with Seitorius^s 
soldiers : and when the commanders exhibited their 
bills of lading, with a sample of their goods, to 
prove themselves to be fair traders, who came from 
different quarters of the world, some producing 
Tyrian purple, others Arabian spices, some jewels 
and precious stones, others Greek wines and Asia- 
tic slaves ; the very proof, by which they hoped to 
save themselves, was their certain ruin : Verres 
declared their goods to have been acquired by piracy, 
and seizing the ships with their cargoes to his own 
use, committed the whole crew to prison, though the 
greatest part of them perhaps were Roman citizens. 
There was a famous dungeon at Syracuse, called the 
Latomiae, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out of 
a solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius 
the Tyrant. Here Verres kept great numbers of 
Roman citizens in chains, whom he had first injured 
to a degree that made it necessary to destroy them ; 
whence few or none ever saw the light again, but 
were commonly strangled by his orders*. 

One Gavius, however, a Roman citizen of the 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread- 
ful place, and run away to Messana ; where, fancy- 
ing himself out of danger, and being ready to 
embark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries 
which he had received, and of going straight to 
Rome, where Verres should be sure to hear of him. 
But he might as well have said the words in the 
praetor's palace, as at Messana ; for he was pre- 
sently seized and secured till Verres's arrival, who, 
coming thither soon after, condemned him as a spy 
of the fugitives, first to be scourged in the market- 
place, and then nailed to a cross, erected for the 
purpose, on a conspicuous part of the shore, and 
looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel 
death in sight as it were of his home p. 

The coasts of Sicily being much infested by pi- 
rates, it was the custom of all praetors to fit out a 
fleet every year, for the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet was provided by a contribu- 
tion of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a ship, with a certain number of men and 
provisions : but Verres for a valuable consideration 
sometimes remitted the ship, and always discharged 
as many of the men as were able to pay for it. A 
fleet however was equipped of seven ships ; but for 
show rather than service, without their complement 
either of men or stores, and wholly unfit to act 
against an enemy ; and the command of it was 

o Qusecnnquc navis ex Asia vcneret, btatim certis indi- 
cibus et custodibus tenebatur: vectorett omnes in Lato- 
mios conjiciebantur: oncra atquc merces in pretoriam 
d(imum dcfercbantur— eos Scrtorianos nulitcs esse, atque 
a Dianio fugere dicebat, dec. — In Verr. 1. 5. 56. 

Latomiaa Syracusanaa omncs audistis. Opus est Ingena 
magnificum rcgum ac tyrannorum. Totum est ex saxo 
mirandam in altitudincm deprcKMi — nihil tam clausum 
ad cxitus, nihil tam tutum od custodias, nee fieri nco 
cogitari potest, [lb. 27.] Career ille, qui ebt a enidcIiHsimo 
tyranno Dionysio factua, quae Latomiae vocautur. in it»tiu8 
imperio domicilium civium Romanorum fuit. — ib. 55. 

p Gaviua hie quern dieo, Coaanus, cum in illo numcro 
civium ab isto in vincla conjeetua caact, et neacio qua ra- 
tione clam e Latomiia profugiasct — ^loqui McaMinsp ecepit, 
et queri, ae civem Roraannm in vincla oonjcctum, aibi 
recta iter esse Romam, Yerri ae presto advenicnti futu- 
rum. Ac— Ib, 01« 
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given by him, not to his qnsestor, or one of his 
lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleomenes a 
Svracusian, whose wife was his mistress, that he 
mi^ht enjoy her company the more freely at home, 
while the husband was employed abroad. For in- 
stead of sspending the summer, as other governors 
used to do, in a progress through his province, he 
quitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to a lit- 
tle island, adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or 
rich pavilions, pitched ch)seby the fountain of Are- 
thusa ; where, forbidding the approach of men or 
bu»iness to disturb him, he passed two of the hot 
months in the company of his favourite women, and 
all the delicacy of pleasure that art and luxury could 
invent**. 

The fleet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syra- 
cuse in great pomp, and saluted Verres and his 
company, as it passed ; when the Roman prtetor, 
says Cicero, who had not been seen before for many 
days, showed iiimselfat last to the sailors, standing 
on the shore in slippers, with a purple clonk and 
vest, flowing down to his heels, and leaning on the 
shoulder of a girl, to view this formidable squad- 
ron '^z which, instead of scouring the seas, sailed 
no farther after several days, than into the port of 
Pachynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 
they were surprised with an account of a number 
of pirate frigates, lying in another harbour very 
near to them-: upon which, the admiral Cleomenes 
cut his cables in a great fright, and, with ail the sail 
that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 
and escaped to land : the rest of the ships followed 
him as fast as they could ; but two of them, which 
Bailed the slowest, were taken by the pirates, and one 
of the captains killed : the other captains quitted 
their ships, as Cleomenes had done, and got safe 
to land. The pirates, finding the ships deserted, 
set fire to them all that evening, and the next day 
sailed boldly into the port of Syracuse, which 
reached into the very heart of the town ; where, after 
they had satisfied their curiosity, and filled the 
city with a general terror, they sailed out again at 
leisure, and in good order, in a kind of triumph 
over Verres and the authority of Rome". 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuse 
insulted by pirates, made a great noise through all 

•I Krai ot NIcr, facio cxiinia. uxor CleoinenisSyracusani 
— istcaiitein cum vir vt>t<vt Syrat-UMH, uxurt'in ejus porum 
potcrat nniuio Miliitn ac Iil>ero tot in acta dicH MH.'uni ha- 
bere. Itaque cxcoKitut rem Kingulnrem. Naves, qiiibus 
IcinitiiH prarruerat. CUfinieni truilit. Cias»<i poptili Ro- 
mnni Ckinnencm Syracu.snniini pra;oaM} jubct. Hoc co 
factt, ut non Mlum illc abe.sf<ct a donio— Nam estnto 
suinmn. quo tempore cKteri praptores obire provincinm, 
et eoncursare C(>n«iuevcrnnt, e« tempore— ad luxuriem, 
libidineMiuo 8ua»— t<ibemacula, cnrbnseiH intcnta vcliii, 
coUocari jussit in littore, &c. — In Verr. v. 31. 

' Ipse autem, qui visus inultisi diebus nun on^ct^ turn 
•e tamen in cont^pectum nautH pauUiKpcr dedit. Stctit 
HoIentUH prartor popuH Roniani cum pallio purpureo, 
tuuicaquo tulari, muliercula nixus in Htt4)re. — lb. X\. 

Q,uintil{an greatly admires this Khort dcmcription. as 
placing tlie very weenc and fact before our cvcm, and sujr- 
gestingRtill much more than is expressed by it : [viii. 3 j 
but the eoncine cleRance and exprenhivc brevity, in which 
its beuuty consists, cannot pobsibly be preserved in a 
translation. 

• Tunc praedonum dux Ueracleo repenteprwter spem, 
non Mua virtute — victor, claseem puleherrimnm popnii 
Romani in littus expulAom et ejectara, cum primum ad- 
vespcrasceret, inflammari incendique Juaaii, itc. — lb. 35, 
36. 



Sicily. The captains, in excuse of themselves, 
were forced to tell the truth ; that their ships were 
scandalously unprovided both with men and stores, 
and in no condition to face an enemy ; each of 
them relating how many of their sailors had been 
dischai^ed by Verres's particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was justly laid. When this came 
to his ears, he sent for the captains, and after 
threatening them very severely for talking in that 
manner, forced them to declare, and to testify it 
also in writing, that every one of their t>hips bad 
its full complement of all things necessary ; hot 
finding, afer all, that there was no way of stifling 
the cluniour, and that it would necessarily reach 
to Rome, he resolved, for the extenuation of 
his own crime, to sacrifice the poor captains, and 
put them all to death, except the admiral Cleomenes, 
the most criminal of them alt, and at his request 
the comman<ler also of his ship. In consequence 
of this resolution, the four remaining captains, 
after fourteen days from the action, when they 
suspected no danger, were arrested and clapt into 
irons. They were all young men, of the principal 
families of Sicily, some of them the only sons of 
aged parents, who came presently in great con»ter- 
nation to Syracuse, to solicit the prietor for their 
pardon. But Verres was inexorable ; and having 
thrown them into his dungeon, where nol>ody was 
suffered to speak with them, condemned them to 
lose their heads : whiUt all the service that their 
unhappy parents could do for them, was to bribe 
the executioner to dispatch them with one stroke, 
instead of more, which he brutally refused to do, 
unless he was paid for it, and to purchase of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them burial*. 

It happened, however, before this loss of the fleet, 
that a single pirate-ship was taken by Verres*s 
lieutenants, and brought into Syracuse; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of handsome young fellows. There 
was a band of musicians among them, whom Verres 
sent away to Rome a present to a friend ; and the 
rest, who had either youth, or beauty, or skill in 
any art, were distributed to his clerks and depen- 
dents, to be kept for his use ; but the few who were 
old and deformed, were committed to the dungeon 
and reserved for punishment*. The captain of 
these pirates had long been a terror to the Sicilians; 
so chat they were all eager to see his person and to 
feed their eyes with his execution : but being rich, 
he found means to redeem his head, and was care- 
fully kept out of sight, and conveyed to some 
private custody, till Verres could make the best 
market of him. l*he people in the mean time grew 
impatient and clamorous for the death of the pirates, 

< Cleomencm et navarchos ad so vocari Jubet ; acenaat 
eos, qu»d hujuttmodi de sc scrmones habuerint : rogat at 
id facerc dcttistant, et in sua quisque navi dicat m tantum 
habuisBO nautannn, quantum oiMrtuerit. IIU ae osten- 
dunt quod vcUet esM facturos. Iste in tabulaa fefert ; ob- 
signat Bignis amicorum. Iste hominibus miaeris inoo- 
ccntibuMjue injiei catenas jubct. Yeniunt Syracuaaa 
parcntes propinquique misororum adolescantiom, Ase.— 
In Verr. v. 31*. 40, &c. 

u Erat ea navi:* plena Juventntia formoslssimB, plana 
argenti facti atque sii^nati, multa cum stragula v»rte 
ftiqui scncs aut defonnes erant, eos in hotttium nuroox) 
ducit, qui aliquid formae, vtatis, artiflciiqua bmbebank, 
abducit omnes, nonnuUos scribis suia filio, oohortiqna 
distrihuit. Symphoniacos homimw aex ouidam 
Komam muneri mWt, &o.~lb. 25, &o. 
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whom all other pnetors tised to ezecate as soon as 
taken; and knowing the number of them to be 
great, could not be satisfied with the few old and 
decrepit, whom Verres willingly sacrificed to their 
resentment. He took this opportunity, therefore, 
to clear the dungeon of those Roman citizens, 
whom he had reserved for such an occasion, and 
now brought out to execution as a part of the pirati- 
cal crew ; but to prevent the imprecations and 
cries, which citizens used to make of their being 
free Romans, and to hinder their being known also 
to any other citizens there present, he produced 
them all with their heads and faces so muffled up, 
that they could neither be heard nor seen, and in 
that cruel manner destroyed great numbers of 
innocent men*. But to finish at last this whole 
story of Verres : after he had lived many years in 
a miserable exile, forgotten and deserted by all his 
friends, he is said to have been relieved by the 
generosity of Cicero ^ ; yet was proscribed and 
murdered after all by Marc Antony, for the sake 
of his fine statues and Corinthian vessels, which he 
refused to part with* : happy only, as Lactantius 
says, before his death, to have seen the more 
deplorable end of his old enemy and accuser, 
Cicero*. 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
nor the concessions already made by the senate, 
were able to pacify the discontents of the people : 
they demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restura- 
tion of the tribunician power, and the right of 
judicature to the equestrian order ; till after various 
contests and tumults, excited annually on that 
account by the tribunes, they were gratified this 
year in them both ; in the first by Fompey the 
consul, in the second by L. Cotta the prstor*'. 
The tribunes were strenuously assisted in all this 
struggle by J. Caesar*^, and as strenuously opposed 
by all who wished well to the tranquillity of the 
city : for long experience had shewn that they hnd 
always been, not only the chief disturbers of the 

Sublic peace, by the abuse of their extravagant power, 
ut the constant toob of all the ambitious, who 
had any designs of advancing themselves above the 
laws^ : for by corrupting one or more of the tribunes, 
which they were sure to effect by paying their full 
price, they could either obtain from the people 
whatever they want^, or obstruct at least whatever 
should be attempted against them ; so that this 
act was generally disliked by the better sort, and 
gave a suspicion of no good intentions in Pompey ; 
who, to remove all jealousies against him on this, 
or any other account, voluntarily took an oarh, 
that on the expiration of his consulship he would 

^ I II 

s Archipiratam Ipnum vidit nemo— cum omnce, ut mos 
est, coneurrerent, qu«rerent, vidcra cuperent, itc. [In 
Terr. v. 26.] Cum maximus numenis deesMCt, turn i»te 
In eorum locum, quos domum suam do piratiii abduzerat, 
•nbatituere ccrpit cives Romanov, quoa in carcerem antea 
ctmjecerat. Itaque alii cives Romani ne cognoficerentur, 
capitiboa jobvolutis e careers ad pahim atque necem 
rapiebantur, &c.— lb. 28, dtc. 

Quid de multitudinedicemusoorum, qui capitibus in- 
volutis in piratarum captlvorumque numero produccban- 
tur, ut aecuri ferirentur.— lb. flO. 7 8enoc. vi. Buasor. 6. 

« Plfn. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 2. • Lactan. ii. 4. 

^ Hoc eonsulAtu Ponipciu* tribuniciam potcstatem re- 
ttltuit, cujuB imaglnem 8ylla sine re reliqucrat.— VelL 
I^t. ii. 90. 

c Auctores reatituendc tribanicie potestatia enfjciaalme 
JnviL— Soaton. in J. Cm. ff. ^ De Legib. iil. 9. 



accept no public command or government, but 
content himself with the condition of a private 
senator*. 

Plutarch speaks of this act as the effect of 
Pompey's gratitude to the people for the extraor- 
dinary honours which they had heaped upon him : 
but Cicero makes the best excuse for it after 
Pompey's death, which the thing itself would bear, 
by observing that a stateftman must always con- 
sider not only what is best, but what is necessary 
to the times ; that Pompey well knew the impatience 
of the people ; and that they would not bear the 
loss of the tribuni(rian power much longer ; and it 
was the part, therefore, of a good citizen not to 
leave to a bad one the credit of doing what was too 
popular to be withstood ^ But whatever were 
Pompey's views in the restitution of this power, 
whether he wanted the skill or the inclination to 
apply it to any bad purpose, it is certain that he 
had cause to repent of it afU-rwards, when Cfesar, 
who had a betttr head with a worse heart, took the 
advantage of it to his ruin ; and by the help of the 
tribunes was supplied both with the power and the 
pretext for overturning the republic*. 

As to the other dispute, about restoring the 
right of judging to the knights, it was thought the 
best way of correcting the insolence of the nobles, 
to subject them to the judicature of an inferior 
order, who, from a natural jealousy and envy 
towards them, would be sure to punish their 
oppressions with propei* severity. It was ended 
however at last by a compromi.Ne, and a new law 
was prepared by common consent, to vest this 
power jointly in the senators and the knights ; 
from each of which orders a certain number was to 
be drawn annually by lot, to sit in judgment together 
with the preetor upon all causes^. 

But for the more effectual cure of that general 
license and corruption of morals, which hud in- 
fected all orders, another remedy was also provided 
this year, an election of censors : it ought regularly 
to have been made every five years, but had now 
been intermitted from the time of Sylla for about 
seventeen. These censors were the guardians of 
the discipline and manners of the city', and had a 
power to punish vice and immorality by some mark 
of infamy in all ranks of men. from the highest 
to the lowest. The persons now chosen were 
L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus ; both of them men- 
tioned by Cicero as his particular acquaintance, 
and the last as his intimate friend*^. Their authority, 
after so long an intermission, was exercised with 
that severity which the libertinism of the times 
required ; for they expelled above sixty-four from 
the senate for notorious immoralities, the greatest 
part for the detestable practice of taking money for 

* Qui cum coHHul laudabiliter Jurati»<ct, se in nullam 
provinciom ex oo ma^eitratu itunmi.— Veil. Pat. ii. 31. 

' DoLcgib. 3. 11. 

f "Ore 9^ Kal fAd\i(rra t« Tlofiinii^ fitrffi4\ri(r( <H>y 
SrifiapxicLif — 6,ifayay6yri aidis 4irl t^ &pxouoy, Ap- 
pian. ii. p. 445. 

^ Per idem tempus Cotta judioandi munus, quod C. 
Gracchus ercptum senatui, ad Kquites, Sylla ab illiii ad 
senatum transtulerat, aiqualiter inter ucrumque ordinem 
partituB est.— Veil. Pat. ii. 32. 

I Tu es prrfectus moribus, magiater voteris discipline 
ac severitatis.— Pro Clucntio,46. 

^ Jsam mibi cum anibobus est amicitia : cum altero 
vero, magnus umu et summa neoewitudo.— Pro Cluentio, 
42. 
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jud^ng causes ^ and among them C. Antonius, 
the uncle of the triumvir ; subscribing their reasons 
for it, that he had plundered the allies, declined 
a trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not master of 
his estate": yet this very Antonius was elected 
aedile and praetor soon after in his proper course, 
and within six years advanced to the consulship : 
which confirms what Cicero says of this censorian 
animadversion, that it was become merely nominal, 
and had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush". 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero entered 
upon the edileship, and in one of his speeches gives 
us a short account of the duty of it : "I am now 
chosen eedile, says he, and am sensible of what is 
committed to me by the Roman people : 1 am to 
exhibit with the greatest solemnity the most sacred 
sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; am to appease 
and conciliate the mother Flora to the people and 
city of Rome, by tl»e celebration of the public 
games; am to furnish out those ancient shows, 
the first which were called Roman, with all pos- 
sible dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva ; am to take care also of all the 
■acred edifices, and indeed of the whole city, &c.° *' 
The people were passionately fond of all these 
games and diversions ; and the public allowance 
for them being but small, according to the frugality 
of the old republic, the sediles supplied the rest at 
their own cost, and were often mined by it For 
every part of the empire was ransacked for what 
was rare and curious, to adorn the splendour of 
their shows : the Forum, in which they were ex- 
hibited, was usually beautified with porticoes built 
for the purpose, and filled with the choicest statues 
and pictures which Rome and Italy afforded. 
Cicero reproaches Appius for draining Greece and 
the islands of all their furniture of this kind for 
the ornament of his sedileshipP: and Verres is said 
to have supplied his friends, Hortensius and Me- 
tellus, with all the fine statues of which he had 
plundered the provinces 4. 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero's time 
had distinguished themselves by an extraordinary 
expense and magnificence in this magistracy ; Lu- 
cullus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortensius'* and C. 
Antonius ; who, though expelled so lately from 
the senate, entertained the city this year with 
stage-plays, whose scenes were covered with silver; 
in which he was followed afterwards by Murena* : 

1 Quos autcm dun ccnwrcs, claribsimi virf furti ct cap- 
tanim pccuniarum nomine notavorunt ; ii non modo in 
senatum redierunt, sed etiam illarum ipmrum rcrum 
Judiciis absoluti sunt.— Pro Cluent. 42; it. Pigh. Annal. 
ad A. U. 683. »> Aaconius in Oral, in Tog. Cand. 

n CenMoriB Judicium nihil fere damnato affcrt pnetcr 
ruborem. Itaquc quod omnia ea Judicatio vematur tan- 
tummodo in nomine, animadven>io ilia ignominia dicta 
est.— Fragment, c lib. iv. De Kepub. ex Nonio. 

o In Verr. v. 14. 

P Omnia sigua, tabulas, omamentnnim quod superfalt 
in fani4 ct communibus locis, tola e Grax:ia atque insulis 
omnibus, honoris populi Komani cauita, deportavit.— Pro 
Dom. ad Pont. 43. 

q AMonius. » I)c Offic. ii. Ifi. 

• Ego qui trinos lados xdWib feceram, tamen Antonii 
ludis commovebor. Tibi, qui casu nuUoe feceras, nihil 
hujus istam ipsam, quam tu irrides, argenteam sccnam 
adveraatam putas ? — Pro Muren. 20. 

Moz, quod etiam in munlcipiis imitantur, C. Antonius 
ludos scena argentaa fecit : it«m L. Murena.— Plin. Uiat. 
Nat xxxiiL 3. 



yet J. Caesar outdid them all : and in the sports 
exhibited for his father's funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the theatre of solid silver, so that wild 
beasts were then first seen to tread on that metal*: 
but the excess of his expense was but in proportiaD 
to the excess of his ambition ; for the rest were 
only purchasing the consulship, he the empire. 
Cicero took the middle way, and observed the rale 
which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an 
expense agreeable to his circumstances*; so as 
neither to hurt his character by a sordid illibera- 
lity, nor his fortunes by a vain ostentation of 
magnificence ; since the one, by making a maa 
odious, deprives him of the power of doing good ; 
the other, by making him necessitous, puts him 
under the temptation of doing ill : thus Mamercos, 
by declining the edileship through frugality, lost 
the consulship*: and Csesar. by his prodigality, 
was forced to repair his own ruin by ruining the 
republic. 

But Cicero's popularity was built on a more 
solid foundation, the affection of his citizens, firom 
a sense of his merit and services ; yet, in compli- 
ance with the custom and humour of the city, be 
furnished the three solemn shows above mentioned, 
to the entire satisfaction of the people : an expense 
which he calls little, in respect to the great ho- 
nours which he had received from them^. Hie 
Sicilians, during his sedileship, gave him effectual 
proofs of their gratitude, by supplying him largely 
with all manner of provisions which their island 
afforded, for the use of his table and the public 
feasts, which he was obliged to provide in this 
magistracy : hut instead of making any private 
advantage of their liberality, he applied the whole 
to the benefit of the poor; and by the help of this 
extraordinary supply contrived to reduce the price 
of victuals in the markets.' 

Hortensius was one of the consuls of this year; 
which produced nothing memorable but the dedi- 
cation of the Capitol by Q. Lutatius Catulos. It 
had been burnt down in Sylla's time, who under- 
took the care of rebuilding it, but did not live to 
see it finished, which he lamented in his last 
illness, as the only thing wanting to complete his 
felicity*. By his death that charge fell to Catulos, 
as being consul at the time, who dedicated it this 
summer with great pomp and solemnity, and had 
the honour to have his name inscribed on the 
front''. 

On the occasion of this festival, he is said to 

< CaMor. qui poatea dictator fuit, primus in cdilitate, 
munere patrifi funebri, oinni apparatu arenc argentoo 
usua est, ferasque argentois vasia Incedere turn primnm 
visum.— Plin. Hist Nat. xxxiii. 3. 

n Qiuiro si poetulatur a populo— faciendum eat, modo 
pro facultatibuB ; noa ipsi ut fucimus. — De Offic. ii. 17. 

» Ibid. 

T Nam pro amplitudine honomra, quos cunctia suflTra- 
giia adcpti sumus, aane exiguus sumtus cdilitatis fuit. — 
lb. 33. * Plutarch, in Cic. 

■ IIik: tamen felicitati sue defuieee confeasus est, quod 
Capit4)lium non dcdicavlKact.— Plin. Hiat Nat. vii. 43. 

Curain victor 8ylla auKcepii, neque tamen dedicarik: 
hoc unum felicitati ncgatum. — ^Tacii. Hiat. iii. 72. 

b The following inetcription was found in the ruins of 
the Capitol, and i» auppoacd by some to be the very original 
which Catulua put up ; where it remained, as Tacitus 
says, to the time of Vitellius.- lb. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. Q. N. CATV'LVS. COS. 

8VBSTHVCTI0NEM. ET TABVLAUI VM. EX S. C. 
FAC1VNDV5L C'VRAV. 
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have introduced some instances of luxury not 
known before in Rome, of covering the area, in 
which the people sat, with a purple veil, imitating 
the colour of the sky, and defending from the in- 
juries of it ; and of gilding the tiles of this noble 
fabric, which were made of copper : for though 
the ceilings of temples had before been sometimes 
gilt, yet this was the first use of gold on the out- 
side of any building c. Thus the Capitol, like all 
ancient structures, rose the more beautiful from its 
ruins ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of paying 
a particular compliment to Catulus in Verres's 
trial, where he was one of the judges : for Verres 
having intercepted, as it is said above, the rich 
candlestick of king Antiochus, which was designed 
for the Capitol, Cicero, after he had charged him 
with it, takes occasion to say, " I address myself 
here to you, Catulus, for I am speaking of your 
noble and beautiful monument : it is your part to 
■how not only the severity of a judge, but the 
animosity of an accuser. Your honour is united 
with that of this temple, and, by the favour of the 
senate and people of Rome, your name is conse- 
crated with it to all posterity : it must be your 
care therefore that the Capitol, as it is now re- 
stored more splendidly, may be furnished also 
more richly than it was before ; as if the fire had 
been sent on purpose from heaven, not to destroy 
the temple of Jupiter, but to require from us one 
more shining and magnificent than the former^.** 
In this year Cicero is supposed to have defended 
Fonteius and Csecina. Fonteius had been praetor 
of the Narbonese Gaul for three years, and was 
afterwards accused by the people of the province, 
and one of their princes, Induciomarus, of great 
oppression and exactions in his government, and 
especially of imposing an arbitrary tax on the 
exportation of their wines. There were two hear- 
ings in the cause, yet but one speech of Cicero's 
remaining, and that so imperfect, that we can 
hardly form a judgment either of the merit or 
the issue of it. Cicero allows the charge of the 
wines to be a heavy one, if true ' ; and by his 
me^od of defence one would suspect it to be so, 
since his pains are chiefly employed in exciting an 
avoBion to the accusers, and a compassion to the 
criminaL For, to destroy the credit of the wit- 
nesses, he represents the whole nation, *'as a 
drunken, impious, faithless people ; natural ene- 
mies to all religion, without any notion of the 
sanctity of an oath, and polluting the altars of 
their gods with human sacrifices : and what faith, 
what piety," says he, " can you imagine to be in 

c Quod primuB omnium invenit Q. Catulus, cum Capi- 
tolium dedicaret— Plin. xix. 1. Cum sua Ktas vario de 
Catulo existimaverlt, quod tegulas ereas Capitolii inau- 
raaaet primus.--Ib. xzxiii. 3. Though Pliny calls Catulus 
the first inventor of these purple veils, yet Lucretius, who, 
as some think, died in this year, or, as others more pro- 
bably, about sixteen years after, speaks of them as of 
0(nnmon use in all the theatres. 

Carbasus ut quondam magnis intenta theatris. 

Lib. vi. 108. 
£t Tulgo facinnt id lutoa, russaquo vela, 
Et femigina, cum magnis intenta theatris. 
Per makM volgata, trabesque trementia flutant. 

Lib. iv. 73. 
J. Cesar covered the whole Forum with them, and the 
later emperors the amphitheatres, in all their shows of 
gladiators and other sports.—Dio, xliii. 
* In Verr. Iv. 31. • Pro Fonteio, 5. 



those, who think that the gods are to be appeased 
by cruelty and human blood ^'" And to raise at 
last the pity of the judges, he urges in a pathetic 
peroration the intercession and tears of Fonteius' 
sister, one of the vestal virgins, who was then 
present; opposing the piety and prayers of this 
holy suppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries of 
the impious Gauls ; and admonishing the bench of 
the danger and arrogance of slighting the suit of 
one, whose petitions, if the gods should reject, 
they themselves must be all undone, &c. s 

The cause of Csecina was about the right of suc- 
cession to a private estate, which depended on a 
subtle point of law *>, arising from the interpreta- 
tion of the praetor's interdict : it shows, however, 
his exact knowledge and skill in the civil law, and 
that his public character and employment gave no 
interruption to his usual diligence in pleading 
causes. 

After the expiration of his sedileship he lost his 
cousin Lucius Cicero, the late companion of his 
journey to Sicily ; whose death he laments with all 
the marks of a tender affection, in the following 
letter to Atticus. 

" You, who of all men know me the best, will 
easily conceive how much 1 have been afflicted, and 
what a loss 1 have sustained both in my public and 
domestic life : for in him I had everything which 
could be agreeable to a man, firom the obliging tem- 
per and behaviour of another. I make no doubt, 
therefore, but that you also are affected with it, not 
only for the share which you bear in my grief, but 
for your own loss of a relation and a friend, accom- 
plished with every virtue ; who loved you, as well 
from his own inclination, as from what he used to 
hear of you from me," &c.* 

What made his kinsman's death the more unlucky 
to him at this juncture, was the want of his help in 
making interest for the prsetorship, for which he 
now oflered himself a candidate, after the usual 
interval of two years'*, from the time of his being 
chosen sedile : but the city was in such a ferment 
all this summer, that there was like to be no elec- 
tion at all : the occasion of it arose from the publi- 
cation of some new laws, which were utterly disliked 
and fiercely opposed by the senate. The first of 
them was proposed in favour of Pompey, by A. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a testimony of 
their gratitude, and the first fruits, as it were, of 
that power which he had restored to them. It was 
to grant him an extraordinary commission for quell- 
ing the pirates, who infested the coasts and navi- 
gation of the Nfediterranean, to the disgnu^e of the 
empire, and the ruin of all commerce' ; by which 
an absolute command was conferred upon him 
through all the provinces bordering on that sea, as 
far as fifty miles within land. These pirates were 
grown so strong, and so audacious, that they had 
taken several Roman magistrates and ambassadors 
prisoners, made some successful descents on Italy 
itself, and burnt the navy of Rome in the very port 

f Pro Fonteio, 10. s Ibid. 17. 

*» Tota mihi causa pro Carina, do verbis intcrdicti fuit : 
res involutas definiendo explicaviinuH.— Orator. 2U. 

> Ad Attic, i. 5. 

k Ut si flcdilis fuisscs, post bicnnium tuus annus csneU 
— Ep. Fam. x. 25. 

' Quit) navigavit, qui non se aut mortiH aut servitutis 
periculo committcret, euro aut hicme uiit reforto priedo- 
num mari navigaret ?— l*ro Lege Manil. 11. 
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of Ostia"*. Yet the grant of a power so exorbitant 
and unknown to tlie lawa was strenuously opi)osed 
by Catulus, Hortcnsius, and all the other chiefs of 
the senate, as dangerous to the public liberty, nor 
fit to be entrusted to any single person : they 
alleged, *' That these unusual grants were the cause 
of idl the misery that the republic had suffered from 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by a 
perpetual succession of extraordinary commands, 
were made too great to be controlled by the autho- 
rity of the laws ; that though the same abuse of 
power was not to be apprehended from Pompey, 
yet the thing itself was pernicious, and contrary to 
the constitution of Rome ; that the equality of a 
democracy required, that the public honours should 
be shared alike by all who were worthy of them ; 
that there was no other way to make men worthy, 
and to furnish the city with a number and choice 
of experienced commanders : and if, as it was said 
by some, there were really none at that time fit to 
command but Pompey, the true reason was, because 
they would suffer none to command but Pompey**." 
All the friends of Lucullus were particularly active 
in the opposition ; apprehending, that this new 
commission would encroach upon his province and 
command in the Mithridatic war : so that Gabinius, 
to turn the popular clamour on that side, got a plan 
of the magnificent palace, which Lucullus was build- 
ing, painted upon a banner, and carried about the 
streets by his mob ; to intimate, that he was making 
all that expense out of the spoils of the republic**. 
Catulus, in speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, if everything must needs 
be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
any accident should befall him ? Upon which, as 
Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out with one voice, that their 
dependence would then be upon him p. Pompey him- 
self, who was naturally a great dissembler, affected 
not only an indifference, but a dislike to the 
emplo]rment, and begged of the people to confer 
it on somebody else ; and, after all the fatigues 
which he had undergone in their service, to give 
him leave to retire to the care of his domestic 
affairs, and spare him the trouble and odium of so 
invidious a commission <i. But this seeming self- 
denial gave a handle only to his friends to extol his 
modesty and integrity the more effectually ; and, 
since there had been a precedent for the law a few 
years before, in favour of a man much inferior both 
in merit and interest, M. Antonius', it was carried 

■B Qui ad V08 ab cxteris nationibus venircnt, querar, 
cum legatt populi Komani redempti nint ? Mercatoribus 
tutum mare non fubse dicam, cum duodccim secures in 
potestatem praedonum pervenerint? — Quid ego Ohtiense 
inoommodum, atque illam labem ot ignominiam rcipub- 
licc querar, cum prope inspcctantibus vobis, claatds ea, 
cui consul populi Romani prnpoBitua csset, a pr«^donibuB 
capta atque opprcsfia est ?— Fro Lege Jllan. 12. 

*> Dio, I. xxxvi. p. 15. 

o Tugurium ut Jam videatur esse lUa villa, quam ipse 
tribunus plebis pictam oUm in eoncionibus explicabat, 
quo fortifiidmum ac sununum civem — in invidiam vocaret. 
—Pro Scxt. 43. 

P Qui cum ex vobis qusreret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio 
omnia ponereti^, si quid eo fiactum csset, in quo spom 
essctis habitiu*! ?— Cepit magnum suae virtutis fnictum, 
cum omnes una prope voce, in oo ipso vos spem habituros 
esse dixistis. — Pro Lege Man. 20. 

4 Dio, L xxxvi. p. 1 1. 

r 8c<l idem hoc ante biennium in M. Antonii prvtura 
dccretum.-^VclL Pat iL 31. 



against the united authority of all the magistrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people : 
when, from the greatest scarcity of provisioiif 
which had been known for a long time in Rome, : 
the credit of Pompey 's name sunk the price of them f 
at once, as if plenty had been actually restored*. 
But, though the senate could not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabinius, the author 
of it, by preventing his being chosen one of Pom- 
pey's lieutenants, which was what he chieflj aimed 
at, and what Pompey himself solicited*: though 
Pompey probably made him amends for it in some 
other way ; since, as Cicero says, he was so neces- 
sitous at this time, and so profligate, that, if be 
had not carried his law, he must have turned pirate 
himself*. Pompey had a fleet of five hundred 
sail allowed for this expedition, with twenty-four 
lieutenants chosen out of the senate' ; whom he 
distributed so skilfully through the several sta- 
tions of the Mediterranean, that in less than fifty 
days he drove the pirates out of all their lurking 
holes, and in four months put an end to the whole 
war : for he did not prepare for it till the end of 
winter, set out upon it in the beginning of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of summer y^. 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the 
assignment of distinct seats in the theatres to the 
equestrian order, who used before to sit promis- 
cuously with the populace : but by this law fovr- 
teen rows of benches, next to those of the senators, 
were to be appropriated to their use ; by which he 
secured to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity 
and their pleasure '. The senate obtained the same 
privilege of separate seats about a hundred yean 
before, in the consulship of Scipio Africanns, which 
highly disgusted the people, and gave occasioii, 
says Livy, as all innovations are apt to ^o, to mii^ 
debate and censure ; for many of the wiser sort 
condemned all such distinctions in a free city, as 
dangerous to the public peace : and Scipio himsdf 
afterwards repented, and blamed himself for suf- 
fering it*. Otho*s law, we may imagine, gave still 
greater offence, as it was a greater affront to die 
people, to be removed yet farther from what of all 
things they were fondest of, the sight of plays and 
shows : it was carried however by the authority of 



* Quo die a vobis maritiroo bello pnepoeltus eat impe- 
rator, tanta repente vilitas annonc ex summa inopia et 
caritato rei frumcntaris conwcuta est, unius homini« ipe 
et nomine, quantum vix ex summa ubertate agr oru m 
dluturna pax eflBcere potuisset. — Pro Lege Man. 15. 

*■ Ne Icgarctur A. Gabinius Cn. Pumpeio expetenti ae 
postulanti.— lb. 19. 

B Nisi rogationcm de piratico bcllo tullsaet, profirato 
egestato ac improbitate coactus piraticam ipae feciaseL — 
Post rcdit. in Senat. 5. 

X Plutarch, in Pomp. 

7 Ipse autom, ut a Brundisio profectos est, imdeqnlnr 
quagesimo dio totam ad imperium populi Roman! Ciii- 
ciam a4junxit — ita tantmn bellum — Cn. Pompelusextrema 
hieme apparavit, ineunte vere susoepit, media estate ooo- 
fecit.— Pro Lege Man. 12. 

' L. Otho, vir fortis, mens necessarius, equestrl ordini 
restituit non solum dignitatem, sed etiam vxiluptatem.^ 
Pro Mur. 19. 

■ P. Africanus Die superior, ut didtur, non aolom a 
sapientitwimis hominibus, qui turn erant, verum etiam a 
M'ipw) svpo accuitttus est, quod cum consul esset-^MSsus 
esset turn primum a populari consossu senatoria subaellia 
separari. — Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment, ex Asoonia [LIv. 
L xxxiv. 54.] Ea res avertit vulgi animimi et 
Scipionis vebementer quaasavit— VaL Max. U. 4. 
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the tribune, and is frequently referred to by the 
clftsdc writers, as an act very memorable^, and 
what made much noise in its time. 

C. Cornelius also, another tribune, was pushins; 
forward a third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bribery in elections by the sanction of the severest 
penalties : the rigour of it highly displeased the 
senate, whose warm opposition raised great dis- 
orders in the city ; so that all other business was 
interrupted, the elections of magistrates adjourned, 
and the consuls forced to have a guanl. The 
matter however was compounded, by moderating 
the severity of the penalties in a new law offered 
by the consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, 
and enacted in proper form under the title of the 
Calpornian law, from the name of the consul C. 
Calpnmius Piso'. Cicero speaks of it still as 
rigorously drawn' ; for besides a pecuniary fine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office or 
pUce in the senate. This Cornelius seems to have 
been a brave and honest tribune, though somewhat 
too fierce and impetuous in asserting the rights of 
the citizens : he published another law, to prohibit 
any man's being absolved from the obligation of 
the laws, except by the authority of the people ; 
which, though a part of the old constitution, had 
long been usurped by the senate, who dispensed 
wi£ the laws by their own decrees, and those often 
made clandestinely, when a few only were privy to 
them. The senate being resolved not to part with 
80 valuable a privilege, prevailed with another 
tribone to inhibit the publication of it, when it 
came to be read ; upon which Cornelius took the 
book from the clerk, and read it himself. This 
ma irregular, and much inveighed against, as a 
▼iolatioa of Uie rights of the tribunate ; so that 
Cornelius was once more forced to compound the 
matter by a milder law, forbidding the senate to 
pMS any such decrees, unless when two hundred 
senators were present*. These disturbances how- 
ever proved the occasion of an unexpected honour 
to Cicero, by giving him a more ample and public 
testimony of the people's affection ; for in three 
diffierent assemblies convened for the choice of 
prstors, two of which were dissolved without effect, 
he was declared every time the first praetor, by the 
sniTrages of all the centuries'. 

The prstor was a magistrate next in dignity to 
the consuls, created originally as a colleague or 
assistant to them in the administration of justice, 
and to supply their place also in absences^. At 
first there was but one ; but as the dominion and 
affairs of the republic increased, so the number of 
praetors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
They were chosen, not as the inferior magistrates, 
by tiie people voting in their tribes, but in their 
centuries, as the consuls and censors also were. 
In the first method, the majority of votes in each 
tribe determined the general vote of the tribe, and 

k aedSlibaflque magnus in prixnis Eques 

Otbone oontempto aedet Hob. Ep. iv. 15. 

Slo llbitam vaiio, qui nos distinxit, OthonL 

Jut. iii. 159. 
c DIOf L xzzvi. 0. 18. 

* Erat enlm sererinbrie acripta Calpumia.— Pro Hur. 23. 

• Asconii argument.— Pro Comelio. 

' Nam cum proptiBr dilationem oomitiorum ter prctor 
primns oentuiiis ounctis renuntiatus sum. — ^Pro Lege 
XanlLl. 

C AaL GelL sdiL 15. 



a majority of tribes determined the election, in 
which the meanest citizen had as good a vote as 
the best : but in the second the balance of power 
was thrown into the hands of the better sort, by a 
wise contrivance of one of their kings, Servius 
TuUius ; who divided the whole body of the citizens 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, accord- 
ing to a census or valuation of their estates ; and 
then reduced these centuries into six classes 
according to the same rule, assigning to the first 
or richest class ninety-seven of these centuries, or 
a majority of the whole number: so that if the 
centuries of the first class agreed, the affair was 
over, and the votes of all the rest insignificant*^. 

The business of the praetors was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a public or crimi- 
nal kind, where their several jurisdictions were 
assigned to them by lot'; and it fell to Cicero's 
to sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governors of provinces''; 
in which, as he tells us himself, he had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and presided as praetor'. 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of in- 
tegrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
person of praetorian dignity and great eloquence ; 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been sullied by the infamy 
of a vicious life™. ** This man," as Plutarch relates 
it, ** depending upon his interest, and the influence 
of Crassus, who supported him with all his power, 
was so confident of being acquitted, that without 
waiting for sentence, he went home to dress him- 
self, and, as if already absolved, was returning 
towards the court in a white gown ; but being met 
on his way by Crassus, and informed that he was 
condemned by the unanimous suffrage of the bench, 
he took his bed, and died immediately." The 
story is told differently by other writers : *' That 
Macer was actually in the court expecting the 
issue; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg- 
ment against him, he sent one to let him know 
that he was dead, and stopping his breath at the 
same time with a handkerchief, instantly expired ; 
so that Cicero did not proceed to sentence, by 
which Macer' 8 estate was saved to his son Licinius 
Calvus, an orator afterwards of the first merit and 
eminence"." But from Cicero's own account it 
appears, that after treating Macer in the trial with 
great candour and equity, he actually condemned 
him, with the universid approbation of the people ; 
and did himself much more honour and service by 
it, than he could have reaped, he says, by Macer's 
friendship and interest, if he had acquitted him°. 

Manilius, one of the new tribunes, no sooner 
entered into his office, than he raised a fresh dis- 
borbance in the city, by the promulgation of a law 

^ From this division of the people into classes, the word 
classical, which we now apply to writers of the first rank, 
is derived : for it signified originally persons of the first 
class, all the rest being styled infra classem.—Aul. Gell. 
▼11.^13. ' In Verr. Act. i. 8. 

^ Postulatur apud me pretorem primum de pecuniis 
repetimdis.— Pro Cornel. 1. fragra. 

1 Accusavi de pecuniis rcpetundis. Judex sedi, pretor 
qnesivi, Ate.— Pro Rahlr. Post 4. 

m Brutus. 353. ° Plutarch, in Cic. ; Val. Mnx. ix. 1?. 

o Nos hie incredlbili ac singulari populi voluntate de 
C. Macro transegimus : cui cum aequi fuissemus, tamen 
multo majorcm fructum ex populi exlstimatione, illci 
damnato. cepimus, quam ex ipsius. si abeolutus essct, 
gratia ccpisbemus. — Ad Att. i. 4. 
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for granting to slaves set free a right of votiiitj 
among the tribes ; which gave so much scand<il to 
allf and was so vigorously opposed by the senate, 
that he was presently obliged to drop it^: but 
being always venal, as Velleius says, and the tool 
of other men's power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favour of 
Pompey, he proposed a second law, that Pompey, 
who was then in Cilicia extinguishing the remains 
of the piratic war, should have the government of 
Asia added to his commission, with the command 
of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman 
armies in those parts'). It was about eight years 
since Lucullus was first sent to that war, in which, 
by a series of many great and glorious acts, he had 
acquirt>d a reputation both of courage and conduct 
equal to that of the greatest generals : he had 
driven Mithridate.<) out of his kingihun of Pont us, 
and gained several memorable victories against 
him, though supported by the whole force of 
Tigranes, the most potent prince of Asia ; till his 
army, harassed by ))er]H?tual fatigues, and debauched 
by his factious olhcers, particularly by his brother- 
in-law young Clodius'^, began to grow im])atient 
of his discipline, and to demand their discharge. 
Their disaffection was still increased bv the un- 
lucky defeat of one of his lieutenants, Triarius ; 
who, in a rash engagement with Mithridates, was 
destroyed with the loss of his camp, and the best 
of his troops : so that as soon as they heard that 
Glabrio, the consul of the last year, was appointed 
to succeed him, and actually arrived in Asia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny, and refused to 
follow him any further, declarine: themselves to 
be no longer his soldiers : but Glabrio, upon the 
news of these disorders, having no inclination to 
enter upon so troublesome a command, chose to stop 
short inBithynia, without ever going to the army*. 
This mutinous spirit in Liicullus*s troop«, and 
the loss of his authority with them, which Glabrio 
was still less qualified to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilius's law ; and Pomj>ey*s success 
against the pirates, and his being upon the spot 
with a great army, made it likewise the more plau- 
sible : so that after a sharp contest and opposition 
from some of the best and greatest of the senate, 
the tribime carried his point, and got the law con- 
firmed by the people. Cicero supported it with all 
his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which 
he had never mounted till this occasion : where, in 
displaying the character of Pompey, he draws the 
picture of a consummate general, with all the 
strength and beauty of colours which words can 
give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in sight as it were of the consulship, the grand 
object of his ambition ; so that his conduct was 
suspected to flow from an interested view of facili- 
tating his own advancement, by paying this court 
to Pomjiey's power : but the reasons already inti- 
mated, and Pompey's singular character of modesty 
and abstinence, joined to the superiority of his 

P Aticnn. in Orat. pro Cornel. ; Dio, 1. xxxvl. 20. 

•I Semper venaliii. ct alionie niiniHtcT itotcntio^. Icffcm 
tulit. ut bell urn Mithridatieum per Cn. Pumpcium ad- 
min Jstraretur.— Veil. Pat. il. 3.1. 

«■ Post, fxercitii L. Luenlli H>lIicitnto per nofnndiim 
scchis, fusit illinc. — De IlaruApicum Keaptins. iU; Plu- 
tarch, in Liieull. 

• Pro Lege Manil. 2, 9 ; Plutarch, ib. ; Dio, 1. xxxvi. 
p. 7. 



military fame, mip;ht probably convince him, that 
it was not only safe, but necessary at this time, to 
commit a war, which nobody else could finish, to 
such a general ; and a power, which nohodj else 
ought to be entrusted with, to such a man. Thii 
he himself solemnlv affirms in the conclusion of hii 

m 

speech : ** 1 call the gods to witness," says he, 
" and especially those who preside over this temple, 
and inspect the minds of all who administer the 
public affairs, that 1 neither do this at the desire 
of any one, nor to conciliate Pompey 's favour, nor 
to procure from any man's greatness, either a sup- 
port in dangers, or assistance in honours : for as to 
dangers, I shall repel them, as a man ought to do, 
by the protection of my innocence; and for honoart, 
I shall obtain them, not from any single man, nor 
from this place, but from my usual laborious courK 
of life, and the continuance of your favour. What- 
ever pains therefore I have taken in this cause, I 
have taken it all, I assure you, for the sake of the 
republic ; and so far from serving any interest of 
my own by it, have gained the ill will and enmity 
of many, partly secret, partly declared ; unneces- 
sary to myself, yet not useless perhaps to yon : but 
after so many favours received from yuu, and this 
very honour which I now enjoy, I have made it my 
resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the dignity 
of the republic, and the safety of the provinces, to 
all my own interests and advantages whatsoever*." 

J . Ciesar also was a zealous promoter of this lav; 
but from a different motive than the love eitiirr 
of Pompey or the republic : his design was, to 
recommend himself by it to the people, whose 
favour, he foresaw, would be of more use to him 
than the senate's, and to cast a fresh load of envy 
on Pom))ey, which, by some accident, might be 
improved afterwards to his hurt ; but his chief viev 
was to make the precedent familiar, that, whatever 
use Pompey might make of it. he himself m%ht 
one day make a bad one". For this is the oomnos 
effect of breaking through the barrier of the lavs, 
by which many states have been ruined ; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, on presnng 
occasions, with extraordinary powers, for the ccmi- 
mon benefit and defence of the society : for thoiig:h 
power so entrusted may in' particular cases be of 
singular service, and sometimes even neoessarj ; yet 
the example is always dangerous, furnishing a per- 
petual pretence to the ambitious and ill-designing, 
to grasp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any time to the virtuous, till the same 
power, which would save a country in good hands, 
oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicero had now full employment as pne- 
tor, both in the affairs of state and public tnals: 
yet he found time still to act the advocate, as well 
as the judge, and not only to hear causes in his own 
tribunal, but to plead them also at the tribunals 
of the other praetors. lie now defended A. Clnen- 
tius, a Roman knight of splendid family and for- 
tunes, accused before the prsetor Q. Naso of poison 
ing his father in law Oppianicus, who a few years 
before had been tried and banished for an attempt 
to poison Cluentius. The oration, which is extanc, 
lays open a scene of such complicated villany, 
by poi.Hons, murder, incest, suborning witnesses, 
corrupting judges, as the poets themselves havs 
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never feigned in any one family ; all contrived by 
the mother of Cluentius against the life and fortunes 
of her son : *' But what a mother \ " says Cicero ; 
'* one, who is hurried blindfold by the most cruel 
and brutal passions ; whose lust, no sense of shame 
restrains ; who by the viciousness of her mind per- 
verts all the laws of men to the worst ends ; who 
acts with such folly, that none can take her for a 
hnman creature ; with such violence, tliat none can 
imagine her to be a woman ; with such cruelty, 
that none can conceive her to be a mother ; one, 
who has confounded not only the name and the 
rights of nature, but all the relations of it too : 
the wife of her son-in-law ! the stepmother of 
her son ! the invader of her daughter's bed ! in 
short, who has nothing left in her of the human 
species but the mere form'.'' 

He is supposed to have defended several other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
lost, and particularly M. Fundanius ; but what 
gives the most remarkable proof of his industry, is 
that during his prsetorship, as some of the ancient 
writers tell us, though he was in full practice and 
exercise of speaking, yet he frequented the school 
of a celebrated rhetorician, Gnipho^^. We cannot 
suppose that his design was to learn anything new, 
but to preserve and confirm that perfection which 
he had already acquired, and prevent any ill habit 
from growing insensibly upon him, by exercising 
himself under the observation of so judicious a mas- 
ter. But his chief view certainly was, to give some 
countenance and encouragement to Gnipho himself, 
as well as to the art which he professed ; and by 
the presence and authority of one of the first magis- 
trates of Rome, to inspire the young nobles with an 
ambition to excel in it. 

When his magistracy was just at an end, Mani- 
lius, whose tribunate expired a few days before, was 
accused before him of rapine and extortion : and 
though ten days were always allowed to the criminal 
to prepare for his defence, he appointed the very 
next day for the trial. This startled and offended 
the citizens, who generally favoured Manilius, and 
looked upon the prosecution as the effect of malice 
and resentment on the part of the senate, for his 
law in favour of Pompey. The tribunes therefore 
called Cicero to an account before the people, for 
treating Manilius so roughly ; who in defence of 
himself said, that as it had been his practice to treat 
all criminals with humanity, so he had no design of 
acting otherwise with Manilius, but on the contrary, 
had appointed that short day for the trial, because 
it vras the only one of which he was master ; and 
that it was not the part of those who wished well 
to Manilius, to throw off the cause to another judge. 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
mndienoe, who applauding his conduct, desired then 
that he would undertake the defence of Manilius, 
to which he consented ; and stepping up again into 
the rostra, laid open the source of the whole affair, 
witb many severe reflections upon the enemies of 
Pompey '. The trial, however, was dropped, on ac- 
count of the tumults which arose immediately after 
in the city, from some new incidents of much 
greater importance. 

X Pro Cloent 7a 

f ScfaoUun ejus claros viros frequenta»e aiunt ; in his 
M. Cfoeranem, etiam com pretura fungeretur. — Sucton. 
de elar. Ononroat 7 ; Haorob. Saturn, iii. 18. 

> Plutarch, in Cio. 



At the consular election, which was held this 
summer, P. Autronius Pectus and P. Cornelius 
Sylla were declared consuls ; but their election was 
no sooner published, than they were accused of 
bribery and corruption by the Calpumian law, and 
being brought to trial, and found guilty before their 
entrance into office, forfeited the consulship to 
their accusers and competitors, L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline also, 
who from his prsetorship had obtained the pro- 
vince of Afric, came to Rome this year to appear 
a candidate at the election, but being accused 
of extortion and rapine in that government, was 
not permitted by the consuls to pursue his pre- 
tensions*. 

This disgrace of men so powerful and desperate 
engaged them presently in a conspiracy against the 
state, in which it was resolved to kill the new con- 
suls, with several others of the senate, and share 
the government among themselves : but the effect 
of it was prevented by* some information given of 
the design, which was too precipitately laid to be 
ripe for execution. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was privy to it ^ ; and, 
as Suetonius says, two more of much greater 
weight, M. Crassus and J. Caesar; the first of 
whom was to be created dictator, the second his 
master of the horse : but Crassus's heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not 
appear at the appointed time, so that Ceesar would 
not give the signal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
drop from his shoulder ^. The senate was parti- 
cularly jealous of Piso, and hoping to cure his dis- 
affection by making him easy in his fortunes, or to 
remove him at least from the cabals of his asso- 
ciates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 
instance of Crassus, who strenuously supported 
him as a determined enemy to Pompey. But be- 
fore his setting out, Caesar and he are said to have 
entered into a new and separate engagement, that 
the one should begin some disturbance abroad, 
while the other was to prepare and inflame matters 
at home : but this plot also was defeated by the 
unexpected death of Piso ; who was assassinated by 
the Spaniards, as some say, for his cruelty, or, as 
others, by Pompey's clients, and at the instigation 
of Pompey himself**. 

Cicero, at the expiration of his prietorship, 
would not accept any foreign province <^, the usual 

• Qui tibi, cum L. VolcatiiiA consul in connilio fuistiet, 
ne pctcndi quidein potestatcm CHse volucrunt. — Omt. in 
Tog. cand. 

Catilina, pccuniarum repetundarum reus, prohibitus 
erat pct«re con8ulatum. — Sail. Dell. Cat. 18. 

b Cn. Piao, adolescens nobilis, summe audaciv, egens, 
factiosus— cum hoc Catilina et Autronius, consilio coni- 
municato, parabant in Capitoliu L. Cottam et L. Ton|ua- 
tura consulcs interficcro. Ea re cognita, rursua in Nonas 
Feb. consilium cordis transtulerant — Ibid. 

c Ut principio anni aenatum adorircntur, et trucidatis, 
quos placitum esaet, dictaturam Crassus invadcret, ipse 
ab eo Magister Equitum diccrctur. — Crasaum pcenitentia 
vel mctu diem cedi destinatum non obiisse, idcirco. ne 
Ccsarem quidom signum, quod ab eo dari oonvenerat, 
dedisae.— Sueton. in J. Ces. 9. 

^ Pactumque, ut simul foris ille, ipso Roma;, ad rca 
novas consurgcrcnt. — Ibid. 

Sunt, qui dicant, imperia ejus injusta barbaros nequi- 
visse pati : alii autem, equites illo», Cn. Pompeii voteres 
elientos, voluntate ejus Pi&oncm aggreasos. — Sail. Bell. 
Cat ID. 

« Tu in provinciam ire noluisti: non possunTiQ in t« 
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reward of that magistracy, and the chief frait 
which the generality proposed from it. He had 
no particular love for money, nor genius for arms, 
so that those governments had no charms for him : 
the glory which he pursued was to shine in the 
eyes of the city, as the guardian of its laws, and to 
teach the magistrates how to execute, the citizens 
how to obey them. But he was now preparing to 
sue for the consulship, the great object of all his 
hopes ; and his whole attention was employed how 
to obtain it in his proper year, and without a re- 
pulse. There were two years necessarily to inter- 
vene between the prsetorship and consulship ; the 
first of which was usually spent in forming a gene- 
ral interest, and soliciting for it as it were in a 
private manner ; the second in suing for it openly 
in the proper form and habit of a candidate. The 
affection of the city, so signally declared for him 
in all the inferior steps of honour, gave him a 
strong presumption of success in his present pre- 
tensions to the highest : but as he had reason to 
apprehend a great opposition from the nobility, 
who looked upon the public dignities as a kind oif 
birth-right, and could not brook their being inter- 
cepted and snatched from them by new men ' ; so 
he resolved to put it out of their power to hurt him, 
by omitting no pains which could be required of a 
candidate, of visiting and soliciting all the citizens 
in person. At the election therefore of the tribunes 
on the sixteenth of July, where the whole city was 
assembled in the field of Mars, he chose to make 
his first effort, and to mix himself with the crowd, 
on purpose to caress and salute them familiarly by 
name : and as soon as there was any vacation in the 
forum, which happened usually in August, he in- 
tended to make an excursion into the Cisalpine 
Gaul, and in the character of a lieutenant to Piso, 
the governor of it, to visit the towns and colonies 
of that province, which was reckoned very strong 
in the number of its votes, and so return to Rome 
in January following r. While he was thus em- 
ployed in suing for the consulship, L. Cotta, a 
remarkable lover of wine, was one of the censors, 
which gave occasion to one of Cicero's jokes, that 
Plutarch has transmitted to us, that happening one 
day to be dry with the fatigue of his task, he called 
for a glass of water to quench his thirst; and when 
his friends stood close around him as he was drink- 
ing, You do well, says he, to cover me, lest Cotta 
should censure me for drinking water. 

He wrote about the same time to Atticus, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey's dependants who were serving under him 
in the Mithridatic war ; and by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, that he would not take it 
ill of him, if he did not come in person to his 
election ^. Atticus spent many years in this re- 
sidence at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportu- 
nity of employing him to buy a great number of 



repreh(mderc, quod in mcipso prstor— ])robavi. — Pro 
Muren. 8(i. 

' Nun idem mihi licet quod iis, qui nobili generc nati 
sunt, quibui) omnia populi Roman! bcncficia dormicntibuB 
dcfcruntur. — In Vcrr. v. 7". 

K Quonium vidctur in Huffraxiif) multum posso Gallia, 
cum Rome a jadiciis formn refrixcrit. excarrcmuit mundc 
ideptembri Icgati od Pisoncm.— Ad Alt. L I. 

^ lllam maniim tu mihi cam ut pnr»tcft, Pompeii nostri 
amici. Nega me ci iratum fore, td ad mea comitia non 
vonerit.— Ibid. 



statues for the ornament of hit leveral rillu^ espe- 
cially that at Tusculum, in which he took the 
greatest pleasure'; for its delightful situation ia 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and the oonve&ienoe 
of an easy retreat from the hurry and Iktigiies of 
the city : here he had built several rooma and gal- 
leries, in imitation of the schools and portieoea of 
Athens, wliich he called likewise by their Attk 
names of the Academy and Gymnasium, and de- 
signed for the same use of philosophical oonlercnea 
with his learned friends. He had giTen Atticos a 
general commission to purchase for him any piece 
of Grecian art or sculpture, which was elegant and 
curious, especially of the literary kind, or proper 
for the furniture of his academy^ ; which Attica 
executed to his great satisfaction, and sent him at 
different times several cargoes of statues, which 
arrived safe at the port of Cajeta, near to his 
Formian villa * ; and pleased him always so well, 
both in the choice and the price of them, that upon 
the receipt of each parcel he still renewed his 
orders for more. 

** 1 have paid (says he) a hundred and sixty -four 
pounds, as you ordered, to your agent Cincios, for 
the Megaric statues. The Mercuries, which yoa 
mentioned, of Pentelician marble, with brazen 
heads, give me already great pleasure ; wherefore I 
would have you send me as many of them as yon 
can, and as soon as possible, with any other statues 
and ornaments which you think proper for the 
place, and in my taste, and good enongh to please 
yours ; but above all, sach as will suit my gym- 
nasium 'and portico : for I am grown so fond of 
all things of that kind, that though others pro- 
bably may blame me, yet I depend on jou. to 
me™.'* 

Of all the pieces which Atticus sent, he 
to have been the most pleased with a sort of com- 
pound emblematical figures, representing Mercaiy 
and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly 
upon one base, called Hermathene and Heme- 
raclse : for Hercules being the proper deity of. tin 
Gymnasium, Miner\'a of the Academy, and Mereory 
common to both, they exactly suited the purpose 
for which he desired them". But he was so intent 
on embellishing this Tusculan villa with all sorts 
of Grecian work, that he sent over to Attkns the 

I Que tibi mandavi, et quae tu ctrnveniro Intellifes 
nodtro TuAculano. velim. ut Hcribii», cures: noa ex omnibaa 
molestiltt et laboribua uno illo in loco conquiesdmi 
Ad Alt. L 5. 

^ Quicquid ejusdem generis habebis. dignum 
quod tibi vidcbitur, nc dubitaveris mittere, et 
trc confidito.— Ad Att i. i) ; vid. it. 5. 6, 10. 

1 Bigna, que curatoti, ea sunt ad Cnjetam ezpoeitiL— 
Ibid. 3. B Ibid. & 

° Hermathenatuame valdcdelectat.— IbM. 1. Quod ad 
me de lleniiathena wribis. per mihi gratum est— qund H 
Hcrmefl commune omnium, et Mluenra aingulaire e«t 
insigne ejus gymnahii. — Ibid. 4. Signa nostra et Ilerroe- 
raclas, cum cummodissimo potcris, velim Impooaa^^IUd. 
10. 

The learned generally take these liermrraeUr and JTirr- 
mrtthin<r to be nothing more than a tall nquare pedeatal of 
stone, which was the emblem of Mercury with the head 
of the other deity, Minerva or Hercules, upcm it, of whidi 
sort there are several still extant, as we see tbem &»• 
bcribed in the books of antiquities. But I am apt to 
think, that the heads of both the deities were sometimes 
also Joined together upon the same pedestal, looking dif- 
ferent ways, as we see in those antique figures wliich art 
now indiscriminately called Janu$*t, 
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plans of his ceiliDg8,«which were of stucco-work, in 
order to bespeak pieces of sculpture or painting to 
be inserted in the compartments ; with the covers 
of two of his wells or fountains, which according to 
the custom of those times they used to form after 
some elegant pattern, and adorn with figures in 
reliefs 

Nor was he less eager in making a collection of 
Greek books, and forming a library, by the same 
opportunity of Atticus's help. This was Atticus's 
own passion, who having free access to all the 
libraries of Athens, was employing his slaves in 
copying the works of their best writers, not only 
for his own use, but for sale abo, and the common 
profit both of the slave and the master : for Atticus 
was remarkable above all men of his rank for a 
fiunily of learned slaves, having scarce a footboy 
in his house who was not trained both to read and 
vrrite for him'. By this advantage he had made 
a very large collection of choice and curious books, 
and signified to Cicero his design of selling them ; 
yet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex- 
pected a larger sum for them than Cicero would 
easily spare : which gave occasion to Cicero to beg 
of Mm in several letters to reserve the whole 
number for him, till he could raise money enough 
for the purchase. 

" Pray keep your books," says he, ** for me, and 
do not despair of my being able to make them 
mine; which if I can compass, I shall think 
myself richer than Crassus, and despise the fine 
villas and gardens of them all^." Again: ** Take 
care that you do not part with your library to any 
man, how eager soever he may be to buy it ; for I 
am setting apart all mv little rents to purchase that 
relief for my old age'. in a third letter, he says, 
" That he had placed all his hopes of comfort and 
pleasure, whenever he should retire from business, 
on Atticus's reserving these books for him*.*' 

Bat to return to the afiairs of the city. Cicero 
was now engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius, 
who was accused and tried for practices against the 
state in his late tribunate, before the praetor Q. 
Gallins. This trial, which lasted four days, was 
one of the most important in which he had ever 
been concerned : the two consuls presided in it ; 
and aU the chiefs of the senate, Q. Catulus, L. 
Lucnllus, Hortensius, &c. appeared as witnesses 
against the criminal*; whom Cicero defended, as 
Qnintilian says, not only with strong, but shining 
arms, and with a force of eloquence that drew 
Acclamations from the people". He published two 



typos tibi mandn, quo* in tectorio atrioli 
poarim includere, et putealia rigiUata duo.— Ad Att. i. 10. 

P In ea erant pueri literatiffiimi, anagnoHtae optimi, et 
plurimi librarii; ut no pediasequus quidem quiiiquam 
enet, qui non utrumque horum pulchre faoere poMCt. — 
Com. Nep. in vita Attiol, 13. 

4 Librot tuos consenra, et noli de«peraro, eos me mens 
fiMcre poMe : quod si anequor, supcro CrasHum divitiis, 
atque omnium vioos et prata contemno. — Ad Attic, i. 4. 

' Bibliothecamtuam cave cuiquamdespondtiaa.quam vis 
acrem amatorem inveneris. — Ibid. 10. 

* V^m oogites, id quod mihi pollicitus es, quemadmo- 
dmn MbUotbecam nobis conflcere poosis. Omncm upem 
delectatioais nostr*. quam cum in otium venerimus, 
habere volumus, in tua humanitato positam habemus. — 

Ibid. 7. 

* Asoon. Arfum. 

« Nee furtibus modo, sed etiam fulgentibus prvliatus 
est Ciono in caoaa GoniflUi— Lib. viii. 3. 



orations spoken in this cause, whose loss is a public 
detriment to the literary world, since they were 
reckoned among the most finished of his compo- 
sitions : he himself refers to them as such* ; and 
the old critics have drawn many examples from them 
of that genuine eloquence, wkach extorts applause 
and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the tribunes, published a law 
this year to oblige all strangers to quit the city, as 
one of his predecessors, Pennus, had done likewise 
many years before him. The reason which they 
alleged for it, was the confusion occasioned by the 
multitude and insolence of foreigners, who assumed 
the habit and usurped the rights of citizens : but 
Cicero condemns all these laws as cruel and inhos- 
pitable, and a violation of the laws of nature and 
humanity T. 

Catiline was now brought to a trial for his 
oppressions in Africa: he had been soliciting Cicero 
to undertake his defence ; who at one time was 
much inclined, or determined rather to do it, for 
the sake of obliging the nobles, especially Caesar 
and Crassus, or of making Catiline at least his 
friend, as he signifies in a letter to Atticus : *' I 
design," says he, " at present to defend my com- 
petitor CatUine : we have judges to our mind, yet 
such as the accuser himself is pleased with : I 
hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be the more 
ready to serve me in our common petition ; but 
if it fall out otherwise, 1 shall bear it with patience. 
It is of great importance to ma to have you here 
as soon as possible : for there is a general persua- 
sion, that certain nobles of your acquaintance will 
be against me ; and you, I know, could be of the 
greatest service in gaining them over'." But 
Cicero changed his mind, and did not defend 
him*; upon a nearer view perhaps of his designs 
and traitorous practices; to which he seems to 
allude when, describing the art and dissimulation 
of Catiline, he declares, that he himself was once 
almost deceived by him, so as to take him for a 
good citizen, a lover of honest men, a firm and 
faithful friend, &c. ** But it is not strange, that a 
candidate for the consulship, in the career of his 
ambition, should think of defending a man of the 
first rank and interest in the city, when all the 
consular senators, and even the consul himself, 
Torquatus, appeared with him at the trial, and 
gave testimony in his favour. Whom Cicero 
excused, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by observing, that they had no notion of 
his treasons, nor suspicion at that time of his 
conspiracy ; but out of mere humanity and com- 
passion defended a friend in distress, and in that 
crisis of his danger overlooked the infamy of bis 
Ufe'. 

His prosecutor was P. Clodius, a young noble- 
man as profligate as himself ; so that it was not 
difficult to make up matters with such an accuser, 
who for a sum of money agreed to betray the 

« Orator. (J7, 70. 

7 Usu vcro urbis probibcre peregrines sane inhiunanum 
est.— De Ofiic. iii. II. 

* Ad Attic, i. 2. • Asoon. In Tog. cand. 

b Mcipmim, me, inquam, quondam ille pame decepit, 
cum et civis mihi bonus, et optimi cujusque cupidus, et 
firmus amicus et fidelis vidcrotur.— Pro Csrlio, 6. 

« Accusati mmt uno nomine consulares— affuertmt CaU- 
lin«. eumque laudarunt. Nulla turn patebat, nulla erat 
cogniU oonjuratio, Ac— Pro 8ylL 89. 
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cause, and suffer him to escape** : which gave 
occasion to what Cicero said afterwards in a speech 
against him in the senate, while they were suing 
together for the consulship : '* Wretch ! not to sec 
that thou art not acfjuitted, but reserved only to 
a severer trial and heavier punishment*^.'' It was 
in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the consuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that those ]>rodigie8 hap- , 
pened, which were inteqireted to portend the great ; 
dangers and plots that were now hatching against ! 
the stute, and broke out two years after in Cicero's j 
consulship ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the , 
statues of the gods, and the brazen image of the ' 
infant Romulus sucking the wolf, were struck down 
by lightning ^ 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by law*, dechired himself 
a candidate for the consulship along with six com- 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonius, L. Cassius Longinus. Q. Coniiticius, 
C. Licinias Sacerdos. The two iirst were patri- 
cians, the two next plebeians, yet noble ; the two 
last the sons of fathers who had first imported the 
public honours into their families : Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one born of eques- 
trian rank**. Galba and Comificius were persons of 

^ A Catilina pccuniam occcpit, ut turi)i^inie ])rsvari- 
caretur.— Dc llanivp. Ui^p. 2o. 

<( O inificr, qui non sentius illo judicio tc non abftolutum, 
veruni a<l aliiiiiod ftcverius judicium, ac majiu supplicium 
rwervatum.— Oral, in Tog. (.'and. 

' Tactus cfit ille etiani, qui hanc urbpm condidit, Romu- 
lus: queni inauratum in Capituliu {Kirvum at<iuo lactan- 
tem, uboribuH lupinia inliiantem fuisso mcminibtiit. — In 
Catil. iii. H. 

This samo figure, as It is gonerally thought, formed in 
brass, of the infants Honiulun and RcmuH tmcking the 
wolf, is still pretiorved and shown In the Capitol, with tho 
marks of a liquefaction by a stmke of lightning on one 
of the legs of the wolf. Cicero himself has described tho 
prodigy in the following lines : 

Hie Hilvcstris erat Roman! nomlnis altrix 
Martia ; quic parvos Mavortis semine natos 
Ubcribus gravidis vitali rore rigabat. 
Que tum cum pucris flanimuto fuhnlnis ictu 
Concidit, atquo avulsa ]>edum vcfttigia liquit. 

l>c Divinat. i. 19. 

It was the same statue, most probably, whcnco Virgil 
drew his elegant description : 

Geminoft hulc ul>cra circimi 

Ludere ]>cnduntoN pueros, et lHm1)oro matrem 
Impaviilos. II lam tervti ccrvice rcflexam 
Mulccre altemos, ct corpora flngcre linvtui. 

JCncld. viii. 631. 

The martial twins beneath their mother lay. 

And hanging on her dugs with wanton ]>lay 

Securely suck'd : whilst hho reclined her head 

To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 

8 Nonno tcrtio et triceslmo anno mortem oblit ? que 
est stas, nu.stris legibus, decern annis minor, qnam con- 
snlaris. — Piiillp. v. 17. 

^ The distinction of juitrician, phhcian^ and nobUt 
may want a little expli»ition. The title of juitrician 
belonged only, in a proper sense, to those families of which 
' tho senate was composed in tho earliest times, either of 
I the kings, or the first consuls, before the commons had 
obtained a promiscuous admission to the public honours, 
and by that means into tho senate. All other families, 
how considerable soever, were constantly styled pMteian. 
Patrician then and pU-hcian are properly opposed to each 
other ; but twttle common to them both : for tho character 
of nobility was wholly derived from the curule magi»tra- 
eiet which any family had homo ; and those which could 



great virtue and merit : Sacerdos withoat any 
{particular blemish upon him ; Cassias lazy ud 
weak, but not thought to wicked as he soon afker 
appeared to be; Antonius and Catiline, though 
infamous in their lives and characters, yet by 
intrigue and faction had acquired a powerful in- 
terest in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist, in 
which they were ligorously supported by Crassoi 
and Csesar*. 

This was the state of the competition ; in iriiidi 
the practice of bribing was carried on so openly 
and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
senate thought it necessary to give some check to 
it by a new and more rigorous law ; hot when they 
were proceeding to publish it, L. Mucins Orestinos, 
one of the tribunes, put his negative upon them. 
This tribune had been Cicero's client, and de- 
fended by him in an impeachment of plunder and 
robbery; but having now sold himself to his 
enemies, made it the subject of all his harangues 
to ridicule his birth and character, as unworthy of 
the consulship : in the debate therefore which arow 
in the senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find so desperate a confederacy against 
him, rose up, and after some raillery and expos- 
tulation with Mucins, made a most severe invec- 
tive on the flagitious lives and practices of his two 
competitors, in a speech usually called in Toga 
Candida, because it was delivered in a white gown, 
the proper habit of all candidates, and firom which 
the name itself was derived^. 

Though he had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of Q. Gallius, the 
praetor of the last year, accused of corrupt practices 
in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it seems, 
when chosen ledile, had disgusted the people by 
not providing any wild beasts for their entertaiB- 
ment in his public shows ; so that to pat them into 
good humour when he stood for the prsetorship, be 
entertained them with gladiators, on pretence of 
giving them in honour of his deceased father*. 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by 
M. Callidius, whose father had been impeached 
before by Gallius. Callidius was one of the most 
eloquent and accurate speakers of his time, of an 
easy, flowing, copious style, always delighting, 
though seldom warming his audience ; which was 
the only thing wanting to make him a complete 
orator. Besides the public crime just mentioned, 
he charged Gallius with a private one against him- 
self, a design to poison him ; of which he pretended 
to have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony 
of witnesses, as of his own hand and letters : bat 
he told his story with so much temper and indo- 
lence, that Cicero, from his coldness in opening a 
fact so interesting, and where his life had been 
attempted, formed an argument to prove that it 
could not be true. ** How is it possible," says he, 

boast of the greatest number, were alwayv aooounted ths 
noblest ; so that many piebcian$ surpassed the pairUkaa 
themselves in the point of nobiiitif. — Vid. Aacon. argmn. 
in Tog. cand. 

I Catilina ct Antonius, quanquam omnibus mazime 
infamis eorum vita esset, tamen multnm poterant. Coi* 
erant enim ambo, ut Ciceronem consulatu d^icerent, 
adjutoribus usi flrmissimis. M. Craaso et C. 
Ascon. argum. in Tog. cand. 

k Ibid. 1 Asoon. not. iUd. 
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" CaUidins, for yon to plead in such a manner, if 
yon did not know the thing to be forged ? How 
could you, who act with such force of eloquence in 
other men's dangers, be so indolent in your own ? 
Where was that grief, that ardour, which was to 
extort cries and lamentations from the most stupid ? 
We saw no emotion of your mind, none of your 
body ; no striking your forehead, or your thigh ; 
no stamping with your foot : so that instead of 
feeling ourselves inflamed, we could hardly forbear 
sleeping, while yon were urging all that part of 
your charge'"." Cicero's speech is lost, but 
Gallius was acquitted ; for we find him afterwards 
rerenging himself in the same kind on this very 
CalUdius, by accusing him of bribery in his suit for 
tbe consulship''. 

J. Caesar was one of the assistant judges this 
year to the praetor, whose province it was to sit 
upon the sicarii, that is, those who were accused 
of killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to kill. 
This gate him an opportunity of citing before him 
as criminals, and condemning by the law of assas- 
sinate, all those, who in SyUa's proscription had 
been known to Idll, or receive money for killing a 
proscribed cidxen ; which money Cato also, when 
he was quaestor the year before, had made them 
refund to the treasury °. Caesar's view was, to 
mortify die senate and ingratiate himself with the 
people, by reviving the Marian cause, which had 
alwayi been popular, and of which he was naturally 
tbe head, on account of his near relation to old 
Marius : for which purpose he had the hardiness 
likewise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
itatnes of Marius, which Sylla had ordered to be 
thrown down and broken to pieces p. But while he 
was prosecuting with such severity the agents of 
Sylla'a cmdty, he not only spared, but favoured 
Catiline, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
the blood of the proscribed ; having butchered with 
hifl own hands, and in a manner the most brutal, 
C. Blarius Gratidianus, a favourite of the people, 
nearly related both to Marius and Cicero ; whose 
head he carried in triumph through the streets to 
make a present of it to Syllai. But Caesar's zeal 
provoked L. Paullus to bring Catiline also under 
the lash of the same law, and to accuse him in 
form, after his repidse from the consulship, of the 
murder of many citizens in Sylla's proscription : 
of which though he was notoriously guilty, yet, 
contrary to all expectation, he was acquitted'. 

Catiline was suspected also at the same time of 
another heinous and capital crime, an incestuous 
oommeroe with Fabia, one of the vestal virgins, 
and aiater to Cicero's wife. This was charged upon 
him so loudly by common fame, and gave such 
scandal to the city, that Fabia was brought to a 
trial for it ; but either through her innocence, or 

a Bmtuo, pp. 402, 3. » Epi&t Fam. viii. 4. 

• Plutarch, in Cato. ; Sueton. J. Cara. 11. 

9 Ctnonxm auctoritatera, ut, quibus posect modis, di- 
minoeret, trophaea C. Marii, a Sylla olim duijccta, rcsti- 
tuiL— Suet lb. 

4 Qui homlnem cariaeimum populo Romano — omni 
cmdatn viTum laoerarlt ; stanti oolliim gladio sua dox- 
tcfB aeooerit ; cum sinistra capillum ejus a vcrtice toneret, 
Ace— Vid. De Petitkme Consulat. a 

Quod caput etiam turn plenum aniros et spiritus, ad 
BjUam, usque a Janiculo ad edem Apollinis, manibus 
ipse auto detulit.— In Tog. cand. 

T Bto abiolutum CatiUnam.— Ad Att. L 16 ; Sallust. Bell. 
CaL 31 ; Dk>, L IvL p. 34. 



the authority of her brother Cicero, she was readily 
acquitted: which gave occasion to Cicero to tell 
him, among the other reproaches on his flagitious 
life, that there was no place so sacred, whither his 
very visits did not carry pollution, and leave the 
imputation of guilt, where there was no real crime 
subsisting*. 

As the election of consuls approached, Cicero*8 
interest appeared to be superior to that of all the 
candidates : for the nobles themselves, though 
always envious, and desirous to depress him, yet 
out of regard to the dangers which threatened the 
city from many quarters, and seemed ready to burst 
out into a flame, began to think him the only man 
qualified to preserve the republic, and break the 
cabals of the desperate, by the vigour and prudence 
of his administration : for in cases of danger, as 
Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honour to virtue'. The 
method of choosing consuls was not by an open 
vote, but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, distributed to the citizens with the names of 
the candidates severally inscribed upon each : but 
in Cicero's case, the people were not content with 
this secret and silent way of testifying their incli- 
nations ; but before they came to any scrutiny, 
loudly and universally proclaimed Cicero the first 
consul : so that, as he himself declared in his speech 
to them after his election, he was not chosen by the 
votes of particular citizens, but the common suf- 
frage of the city ; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman people**. He was 
the only new man who had obtained this sovereign 
dignity, or, as he expresses it, had forced the 
entrenchments of the nobility for forty years past, 
from the first consulship of C. Marius, and the 
only one likewise who had ever obtained it in^his 
proper year, or without a repulse '. Antonius was 
chosen his colleague by the majority of a few cen- 
turies above his friend and partner Catiline ; which 
was effected probably by Cicero's management, 
who considered him as the less dangerous and more 
tractable of the two. 

Cicero's father died this year on the twenty- 
fourth of November 3", in a good old age, with the 
comfort to have seen his son advanced to the 
supreme honour of the city, and wanted nothing to 
complete the happiness of his life, but the addition 
of one year more, to have made him a witness of 
the glory of his consulship. It was in this year 

■ Cum ita vixibti, ut non esset locus turn sanctus, quo 
non adventus tuus, etiam cum culpa nulla subcHSot, 
4!rimcn afferrct.— Orat. in Tog. cand.; vid. Ascon. ad 
locum. 

t Bed ubi periculum advenit, invidia atque superbia 
post fuere.—Sallust. Bell. Cat. S3. 

n Scd tamen magniliccntius esse illo nihil potest, quod 
meis comitiis non tabellom vindiccm tacitac libertatis, 
sed vocem vivam pre vobis indicem vostrarum crga mc 
vohmtatum tulifitis. — Itoque me non extrcma tribus suf- 
fragiorum, sed primi illi vestri concursus, nequo singulc 
voces preconum, sed una voce universus populus Roma- 
nus consulcm declaravit.— Do L^. Agrar. con. Hull. iL 2 ; 
In Piflon. 1. 

> Eum locum, quem nobilitas prnsidfls flrraatum, atque 
omni ratione obvallatum tenebat, mo duco rescidifltis. — 
Me esse unum, ex omnibus novis hominibus, de quibus 
meminisec possumus, qui consulatum peticrim, cum 
primum licitum sit; consul factua dm, cum primum 
peticrim.— Do Leg. Agrar. ib. i. 2. 

7 Pater nobis doccssit ad diem viii. Kal. Deccmb.— Ad 
Att. i. 6. 
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also most probably, though some critics seem to 
dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter Tullia in 
marriage at the age of thirteen to C. Piso Fnigi, a 
young nobleman of great hopes, and one of the 
best families in Rome* : it is certain at least, that 
his son was bom in this same year, as he expressly 
tells us, in the consulship of L. Julius Csesar and 
C. Marcius Figulus*. So that with the highest 
honour which the public could bestow, he received 
the highest pleasure which private life ordinarily 
admits, by the birth of a son and heir to his 
family. 



SECTION III/ 



Cicero was now arrived through the usual gra- 
dation of honours, at the highest which the people 
could regularly give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offices which he had already borne had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of the government ; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive as the empire itself^. The subordi- 
nate magistracies, therefore, being the steps only 
to this sovereign dignity, were not valued so much 
for their own sake, as for bringing the candidates 
still nearer to the principal object of their hopes, 
who through this course of their ambition were 
forced to practise all the arts of popularity ; to 
court the little as well as the great, to espouse the 
principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to serve 
the public*^. But the consulship put an end to this 
subjection, and with the command of the state 
gave them the command of themselves : so that the 
only care left was, how to execute this high office 
with credit and dignity, and employ the power 
entrusted to them for the benefit and service of 
their country. 

We are now, therefore, to look upon Cicero in 
a different light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to his 
own advancement ; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, administering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty empire. And according to 
the accounts of all the ancient writers, Rome never 
stood in greater need of the skill and vigilance of 
an able consul than in this very year. For besides 
the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who 
were attempting to subvert the whole republic, the 
new tribunes were also labouring to disturb the 

> TulUolam C. Pisnni. L. F. Frugi dcHpondimus.— Ad 
Attic. L 3. Is. Caaaubon, rather than give up an hypo- 
thoais which he had formed about the earlier date of this 
letter, will hardly allow that Tullia was marriaRcable at 
this time, though Cicero himself expressly declares it. — 
Vid. not. varior. in locum. 

• L. Julio Cantare ot C. Marcio Figulo Consul ibus, flllolo 
me auctum scito, salva Tcrentia. — Ad Attic, i. 9. 

b Omncs enim in Conbulis Jure et impcrio debent esse 
provincis. — Philip, iv. 4. Tu summum imperium — gu- 
bcmacula reipublicas— orbis torrarum imperium a populo 
Romano pctebas. — Pro Miir. 35. 

c Jam urlMuiam multitudincm, ct eorum studia. qui 
condones tenent, adeptus cs, in Pompeio orando, Manilii 
causa reciplenda, Comelio defendcndo, &c. — Noc tanien 
in petendo respublica capeasenda est, noque in scnatu, 
neque in condone : sed hapc tibi retinenda, Ac— Do Peti- 
tiono Consulat. 13. 



present quiet of it : some of them were pablisbing 
laws to abolish everything that remained of Sylla't 
establishment, and to restore the ions of the pro- 
scribed to their estates and bonoura : others. Id 
reverse the punishment of F. SylU and Aatrouiai, 
condemned for bribery, and replace tbem in the 
senate <^ : some were for expunging all d^ita, and 
others, for dividing the lands of tbe pablic to the 
poorer citizens'* : so that, as Cicero dedered both 
to the senate and the people, the repnUie was 
delivered into his hands full of tenrora and aJarma; 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditions harangues; 
endangered, not by foreign wars, bat intestine evils, 
and the traitorous designs of profligate dtixens; 
and that there was no mischief incident to a state, 
which the honest had not cause to apprehend, the 
wicked to expect*. 

What gave the greater spirit to the anthora of 
these attempts, was Antonins's advancement to the 
consulship : they knew him to be of the tame prin- 
ciples and embarked in the same designs with 
themselves, which, by his anthority, they now hoped 
to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of this; 
and foresaw the mischief of a colleagae eqnal to 
him in power, yet opposite in views, and prepared 
to frustrate all his endeavours for the pnblie ser* 
vice ; so that his first care, after their election, was 
to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the interests of 
the republic ; being convinced that all the sncoess 
of his administration depended upon it. He began, 
therefore, to tempt him by a kind of argoment 
which seldom fails of its effect with men of his 
character, the offer of power to his ambition, and 
of money to his pleasures : with these Iwits he 
caught him ; and a bargain was presently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius should have the 
choice of the best province which was to be assigned 
to them at the expiration of their year'. It was 
the custom for the senate to appoint what particnlar 
provinces were to be distributed every year to the 
several magistrates, who used afterwards to cast 
lots for them among themselves ; the praetors for 
the prsetorian, the consuls for the oonsnlar pro> 
vinces. In this partition, therefore, when B&ee- 
donia, one of the most desirable gOTemments of 
the empire, both for command and wealth, fdl to 
Cicero's lot, he exchanged it immediately with his 
colleague for Cisalpine Gaul, which he re s igned 
also soon after in favour of Q. Metellos ; being 
resolved, as he declared in his inauguration speech, 
to administer the consulship in sudi a manner, as 
to put it out of any man's power either to tempt 
or terrify him from his duty: since he neither 
sought, nor would accept, any province, honour, 
or benefit, from it whatsoever ; the only way, says 
he, by which a man can discharge it with gravity 
and freedom ; so as to chastise those tribunes who 
wish ill to the republic, or despise those who wish 
ill to himself' : a noble declaration, and worthy to 

"pnTSylia. M.'^i <1 Dio.'l. xxzviL p. 41. i 

' De Lege Agrar. cont. Hull. i. 8. 9 ; il. 3. 

f Collegam suum Antonium pactfono provlnche pepo- 
Icrat, no contra rcmpublicam diasentlrot— -Ball. BelL 
Cat. 2Ct. 

g Ctnn mlhi deliberatura et constltutnm dt, ita germ 
consulatum. quo uno mo<lo geri graviter et libera potest, 
ut neque pruvindam. neque honorem, neque omamentma 
aliquod,aut commodum— oppotiturus sJm. — Slcme y er a m. 
ut possim tribunum plobis rripubllcw iratmn coeroen» 
mlhi iratum contemncre.-~C(nitra RuIL i. & 
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be transinitted to posterity for an example to all 
magistratea in a free state. By this address he 
entirely drew Antonios into his measures, and had 
him erer after obsequious to his will^ ; or, as he 
himself expresses it, by his patience and complai- 
sance he softened and calmed him, eagerly desirous 
of a province, and projecting many things against 
the stated The establishment of this concord 
between them was thought to be of such importance 
to the pnblic quiet, that in his first speech to the 
people, he declared it to them from the rostra, as 
an event the most likely to curb the insolence of 
the fiuTtious, and raise the spirits of the honest, 
and prevent the dangers with which the city was 
then threatened^. 

There was another project likewise which he had 
much at heart, and made one of the capital points 
of his administration, to unite the equestrian order 
with the senate into one common party and interest. 
This body of men, next to the senators, consisted 
of the richest and most splendid families of Rome, 
who, from the ease and affluence of their fortunes, 
were naturally well-affected to the prosperity of 
the republic ; and being also the constant farmers 
of all the revenues of the empire, had a great part 
of the inferior people dependent upon them. 
Cicero imagined, that the united weight of these 
two orders would always be an over-balance to any 
other power in the state, and a secure barrier 
against any attempts of the popular and ambitious 
upon the common liberty ^ He was the only man 
in the city capable of effecting such a coalition, 
being now at the head of the senate, yet the darling 
of the knights ; who considered him as the pride 
and ornament of their order, whilst he, to ingratiate 
himself the more vrith them, affected always in 
public to boast of that extraction, and to call him- 
self an equestrian ; and made it his special care to 
protect them in all their affairs, and to advance 
their credit and interest : so that, as some writers 
tell ns, it was the authority of his consulship that 
first distinguished and established them into a third 
order of i£o state"". The policy was certainly very 
good, and the republic reaped great benefit from it 
in this very year, through which he had the whole 
body of knights at his devotion, who, with Atticus 
at their head, constantly attended his orders, and 
served as a guard to his person*^ : and if the same 
nuudm had been pursued by all succeeding consuls, 
it might probably have preserved, or would cer- 

k Plutarch In hU lifa 

I InPlaon.S. 

k Quod ego et ooncordia, qoam m{hi constitui cum 
eollega, invitiMtmis its hominibos, quos in consulatu 
laimloos eMB et animii et corporis actibus providi, omni- 
boa prospexi Mne, &c. — Con. RulL iL 37. 

1 Ut multitudinem com prinoipibus, equestrem ordinem 
eum senatu ooi)Janxerim.^In Piwn. 3. Ncqiie ulla vis 
tantaieperietur, qu« oonjunctionem veetram, equitumquo 
Romanorura, tantamque consptrationem bonorum om- 
niom perfdngere powft.— In Catil. iv. 10. 

■ Cloero demnm stabilivit equestre nomen in consulatu 
■oo ; el senatum ooncilians, ex oo se ordine profectum 
oetebrani. et tjva vires pecuiiari popularitato qua:nais : ab 
lllo tempore plane boo tertium corpus in rcpublica fao- 
tnm est, ccepitque adjici senatui populoquo Romano 
eqoeeter ordo.— Plin. Hist. N. 1. xxxiii. 2. 

■ Vos, equites Rcimani, videte, scitis me ortura c vobis, 
onmis semper sensistie pro vobis, &c.— Pro Rabir. Post. 6. 
«->Nanc vero cum equltatus ille, quern ego in Clivo Capi- 
toUno, te signifero ac prindpe, oollocaram, senatum deee- 
merit.— Ad Att U. L 



tainly at least have prolonged, the liberty of the 
republic. 

Having laid this foundation for the Laudable 
discharge of his consulship, he took possession of 
it, as usual, on the first of January. A little before 
his inauguration, P. Servilius Rullus, one of the 
new tribones, who entered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had been alarming the 
senate with the promulgation of an agrarian law. 
These laws used to be greedily received by the 
populace, and were proposed, therefore, by factious 
magistrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude against the public good : but 
this law vras of all others the most extravagant, 
and, by a show of granting more to the people than 
had ever been given before, seemed likely to be 
accepted. The purpose of it was, to create a 
decemvirate, or ten commissioners, with absolute 
power for five years over all the revenues of the 
republic ; to distribute them at pleasure to the 
citizens ; to sell and buy what lands they thought 
fit ; to determine the rights of the present pos- 
sessors ; to require an account from all the generals 
abroad, excepting Pompey, of the spoils taken in 
their wars ; to settle colonies wheresoever they 
judged proper, and particularly at Capua ; and in 
short, to command all the money and forces of the 
empire. 

The publication of a law conferring powers so 
excessive, gave a just alarm to all who wished well 
to the public tranquillity: so that Cicero's first 
business was to quiet the apprehensions of the city, 
and to exert all his art and authority to baffle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As soon, therefore, as he 
was invested with his new dignity, he raised the 
spirits of the senate, by assuring them of his reso- 
lution to oppose the law, and all its abettors, to the 
utmost of his power ; nor suffer the state to be hurt, 
or its liberties to be impaired, while the adminis- 
tration continued in his hands. From the senate 
he pursued the tribune into his own dominion, the 
forum ; where, in an artful and elegant speech from 
the rostra, he gave such a turn to the inclination 
of the people, that they rejected this agrarian law 
with as much eagerness as they had ever before 
received one®. 

He began, *'by acknowledging the extraordinary 
obligations which he had received from them, in 
preference and opposition to the nobility ; declaring 
himself the creature of their power, and of all men 
the most engaged to promote their interests ; that 
they were to look upon him as the truly popular 
magistrate ; nay, that he had declared even in the 
senate, that he would be the people's consul p." 
He then fell into a commendation of the Gracchi, 
whose name was extremely dear to them, professing, 
** that he could not be against all agrarian laws, 
when he recollected, that those two most excellent 
men, who had the greatest love for the Roman 
people, had divided the public lands to the citizens ; 
that he was not one of those consuls, who thought 
it a crime to praise the Gracchi ; on whose coun- 
sels, wisdom, and laws, many parts of the present 
government were founded *! : that his quarrel was to 
this particular law, which, instead of being popular, 
or adapted to the true interests of the city, was in 
reality the establishment of a tyranny, and a creation 

o Quis unquam tarn 8ccunda concionc legem Agrariam 
suasit, quam ego dissuasi ? — Con. Rull. ii. 37. 
P Ibid, a q Ibid. 5. 
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of ten kings to domineer over them/* This he dis- 
plays at large, from the natural effect of that power 
which was granted by it'; and proceeds to insi- 
nuate, that it was covertly levelled against their 
favourite Pompey, and particularly contrived to 
retrench and insult his authority : ** Forgive me, 
citizens, (says he,) for my calling so often upon mi 
great a name : you yourselves imposed the task 
upon me, when I was preetor, to join with you in 
defending his dignity as far as 1 was able : I have 
hitherto done all that I could do ; not moved to it 
by my private friendship for the man, nor by any 
hopes of honour, and of this supreme magistracy, 
which I obtained from you, though with his appro- 
bation, yet without his help. Since then I perceive 
this law to be designed as a kind of engine to over- 
turn his power, I will resist the attempts of these 
men ; and as I myself clearly see what they are 
aiming at, so I will take care that you shall also 
see, and be convinced of it too*." lie then shows, 
'* how the law, though it excepted Pom]>ey from 
being accountable to the decemvirate, yet excluded 
him from being one of the number, by limiting the 
choice to those who were present at Rome ; that it 
subjected likewise to their jurisdiction the countries 
just conquered by him, which had always been left 
to the management of the general* : upon which 
he draws a pleasant picture of the tribune Rullus, 
with all his train of officers, guards, lictors, and 
apparitors", swaggering in Mithridates's kingdom, 
and ordering Pompey to attend him, by a manda- 
tory letter, in the following strain : 

** * P. Servilius Rullus, tribune of the ]>eople, 
decemvir, to Cnseus Pompey the son of Cnuus, 
greeting.' 

'* He will not add (says he) the title of great, 
when he has been labouring to take it from him by 
law'. 

" * I require you not to fail to come presently to 
Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guard with you, 
while I sell those lands bv my law, which you have 
gained by your valour.' * 

He observes, ** that the reason of excepting 
Pompey was not from any respect to him, but for 
fear that he would not submit to the indignity of 
being accountable to their will : but Pompey (says 
he) is a man of that temper, that he thinks it his 
duty to bear whatever you please to impose ; but if 
there be anything which you cannot bear yourselves, 
he will take care that you shall not bear it long 
against your wills ^.'' He proceeds to enlarge upon 
'* the dangers which this law threatened to their 
liberties : that instead of any good intended by it to 
the body of the citizens, its purpose was to erect a 
power for the oppression of them ; and on pretence 
of planting colonies in Italy and the provinces, to 
settle their own creatures and dependants, like so 
many garrisons, in all the convenient posts of the 
empire, to be ready on all occasions to support 
their tyranny : that Capua was to be their head- 
quarters, their favourite colony ; of all cities the 
proudest, as well as the most hostile and dangerous ; 
in which the wisdom of their ancestors would not 
suffer the shadow of any power or magistracy to 
remain ; yet now it was to be cherished and advanced 
to another Rome' : that by this law the lands of 
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Campania were to be sold or given away ; the moit 
fruitful of all Italy, the surest revenue of the 
republic, and their constant resource when all 
other rents failed them ; which neither the Gracchi, 
who of all men studied the people's benefit the 
most, nor Sylla, who gave everything away without 
scruple, durst venture to meddle with*." In the 
conclusion he takes notice *' of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, 
as a sure omen of their common peace and pnMpe- 
rity ; and acquaints them with the concord that he 
had established with his colleague, as a piece of 
news of all others the most agreeable ; and promises 
all security to the republic, if they would but show 
the same good disposition on future occasions 
which they had signified on that day ; and that he 
would make those very men, who had been the 
most envious and averse to his advancement, con- 
fess, that the people had seen farther, and judged 
better than they, in choosing him for their consoL" 
In the course of tliis contest he often called upon 
the tribunes to come into the rostra, and debate the 
matter with him before the people^ ; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious atones uid 
calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi- 
tude ; that his opposition to the law flowed from 
no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla*s 
party, and to secure to them the lands which they 
possessed by his grant; that he was making his 
court by it to the seven tycants, as they called 
seven of the principal senators, who were known 
to be the greatest favourers of Sylla's cause, and 
the greatest gainers by it ; the two Lacnlluiei, 
Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, MetfeUus, Philippos. 
These insinuations made so great an imprestion on 
the city, that he found it necessary to defend him- 
self against them in a second speech to the peoples 
in which he declared, ** that he looked npon that 
law, which ratified all Sylla's acts, to be of all laws 
the most wicked, and the most unlike to a true 
law, as it established a tyranny in the city ; yet 
that it had some excuse from the times, and, in 
tlieir present circumstances, seemed proper to be 
supported ; especially by him who, for this year of 
his consulship, professed himself the patron of 
peace ** ; but that it was the height of impudence 
in Rullus, to charge him with obstructing their 
interests for the sidce of Sylla's grants, when the 
very law which that tribune was then urging, ac- 
tually established and perpetuated those grants ; 
and showed itself to be drawn by a son-in-law of 
Valgius, who possessed more lands than any other 
man by that invidious tenure, which were all by 
this law to be partly confirmed, and partly pur- 
chased of him<^.'' This he demonstrates from the 
express words of the law, " which he had studiously | 
omitted, he says, to take notice of before, that be 
might not revive old quarrels, or move any aign- 
ment of new dissention in a season so improper' : 
that Rullus, therefore, who accused him of defend- 
ing Sylla's acts, was of all others the most impudent 

• Contra Rullum, ii. 29. 

b Si vestrum oommodum spoctat, venlat et coram me* 
cum de agri Cnmponi divittione di^utet.— Cua. RnH 
ii. 28. Commodius feoiswnt tribunl plobis, Quirites, d. 
quK apud voa dc mo dcferunt, ca coram potiua me piw* 
Hontc dixiaacnt^-Con. Rull. lii. 1. 
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defender of them ; for none had ever affirmed them 
to be good and legal, but to have some plea only 
from possession and the public quiet ; but by this 
law the estates that had been granted by them 
were to be fixed upon a better foundation and title 
than any other estates whatsoever/' He concludes 
by renewing his challenge to the tribunes '*to 
come and dispute with him to his face." But 
after several fruitless attempts, finding themselves 
wholly unable to contend with him, they were 
forced at last to submit, and to let the affair drop, 
to ^e great joy of the senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke 
out, which might have endangered the peace of the 
city, if the effects of it had not been prevented by 
the authority of Cicero. Otho's law, mentioned 
above, for the assignment of separate seats to the 
equestrian order, had highly offended the people, 
who could not digest the indignity of being thrust 
so far back from their diversions ; and while the 
grudge was still fresh, Otho happening to come 
into the theatre, was received by the populace with 
an universal hiss, but by the knights with loud 
applause and clapping. Both sides redoubled their 
clunour with great fierceness, and from reproaches 
were proceeding to blows, — till Cicero, informed 
of the tumult, came immediately to the theatre, 
and calling the people out into the temple of Bel- 
lona, so tamed and stung them by the power of 
his words, and made them so ashamed of their folly 
and perverseness, that on their return to the theatre 
they changed their hisses into applauses, and vied 
with the luiights themselves in demonstrations of 
their respect to Otho'. The speech was soon 
after published; though from the nature of the 
thing it must have been made upon the spot, and 
flowed extempore from the occasion : and as it was 
much read and admired for several ages after, as a 
memorable instance of Cicero's command over 
men's passions, so some have imagined it to be 
alluded to in that beautiful passage of Virgil i^ : 

Ac velaii magno in populo cum sepe coOrta est 
8editln, Mrvitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 
Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor anna minlstrat : 
Tom pletate gravem et meritis si forte virum quern 
Aspezere, dlent. arrectisque aaribus adstant ; 
Ille regit diotis animos, et pectora mulcct. 

Yiito. Xn. L IM. 

As when sedition fires the ignoble crowd. 
And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for blood ; 
Of stones and brands a mingled tempest flies. 
With ail the sudden arms that rage supplies: 
If some grave sire appears amidst the strife. 
In morals strict and innocence of life, 
All stand attentive, while the sage controls 
Their wntb, and calms the tempest of their souls. 

Pirr. 

One topic, which Cicero touched in this speech, 
and the only one of which we have any hint from 
antiquity, was to reproach the rioters for their 
want of taste and good sense, in making such a 
diitarbance while Roscius was acting ^ 

There happened about the same time a third 
inatance, not less remarkable, of Cicero's great 

r Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

^ Sebast. Corradi Qucstura, p. 133; A-lneid. i. 152. 
What gives the greater cfilour to this imagination is, that 
QnintUian applies these lines to his character of a com- 
plete orator, which he professedly forms upon the model 
of Cicero.— Lib. xii. 1. 

t Macrob. Saturn. U. 10. 



power of persuasion. Sylla had by an express law 
excluded the children of the proscribed from the 
senate and all public honours ; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of a 
tyrant, than the law of a free state ^. So that the 
persons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their efforts to get 
it reversed. Their petition was highly equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly 
unseasonable ; for in the present disorders of the 
city, the restoration of an oppressed party must 
needs have added strength to the old factions; 
since the first use that they would naturally make 
of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on their oppressors. It was Cicero's 
business, therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, 
and, as far as it was possible, with the consent of 
the sufferers themselves : on which occasion this 
great commander of the human affections, as Quin- 
tilian calls him, found means to persuade those 
unfortunate men, that to bear their injury was their 
benefit ; and that the government itself could not 
stand, if Sylla's laws were then repealed, on which 
the quiet and order of the republic were established ; 
acting herein the part of a wise statesman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, 
what he cannot approve, for the sake of the com- 
mon good ; agreeably to what he lays down in his 
book of Offices, that many things which are naturally 
right and just, are yet, by certain circumstances and 
conjunctures of times, made dishonest and unjust ^ 
As to the instance before us, he declared in a 
speech made several years after, that he had ex- 
cluded from honours a number of brave and honest 
young men, whom fortune had thrown into so 
unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained 
power, they would probably have employed it to 
the ruin of the state". The three cases just 
mentioned make Pliny break out into a kind of 
rapturous admiration of the man, who could per- 
suade the people to give up their bread, their 
pleasure, and their injuries, to the charms of his 
eloquence °. 

The next transaction of moment in which he was 
engaged was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged 
senator, accused by T. Labienus, one of the tri- 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed 
L. Saturninus, a tribune, about forty years before, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. 
The fact, if it had been true, was not only legal, 
but laudable, being done in obedience to a decree 
of the senate, by which all the citizens were re- 
quired to take arms in aid of the consuls C. Marius 
and L. Flaccus. 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the 
thing aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth 
the pains of disturbing the peace of the city : the 
design was to attack that prerogative of the senate 
by which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they 
could arm the city at once, by requiring the consuls 
to take care that the republic received no detri- 

^ Excluaique patemis npibus libcri, ctiam petondorum 
hononim jure prohiberentur. — Veil. Pat ii. 28. 

1 Sic multa, que honesta natura vidcntur esse, tempo- 
ribus fiunt non honesta. — De Offic. lit. 25. 

<» Kgo adolcsoentes fortes ct bonos, 8ed usos ca condi- 
tiono fortunte, ut, si essent magistratiis adepti, rcipubUcs 
statum convulsuri vidercntur, comitiorum ratione pri- 
vavi. — In Tison. 2. 

° Quo te, 3L Tulll, piaculo taceam ? &o.~Plin. Ilist. 
1. vii. 30. 



ment : which Tote was supposed to give a sanction 
to everything that was dune in consequence of it ; 
so that several traitorous magistrates had been cut 
off by it, without the formalities of a trial, in the 
act of stirring up sedition. This practice, though 
in use from the earliest times, had always been 
complained of by the tribunes, as an infringement 
of the constitution, by giving to the senate an 
arbitrary power over the lives of citixens, which 
could not legally be taken away without a hearing 
and judgment of the whole people. But the chief 
grudge to it was, from its being a perpetual check 
to the designs of the ambitious and popular, who 
aspired to any power not allowed by the laws : it 
was not difficult for them to delude the multitude ; 
but the senate was not so easily managed, who by 
that single vote of committing the republic to the 
consuls, could frustrate at once all the effects of 
their popularity, when carried to a point which was 
dangerous to Uie state : for since in virtue of it, 
the tribunes themselves, whose persons were held 
sacred, might be taken off without sentence or trial, 
when engaged in any traitorous practices, all at- 
tempts of Uiat kind must necessarily be hazardous 
and desperate. 

This point therefore, was to be tried on the 
person of Rabirius, in whose ruin the factious of 
all ranks were interested. J. Cssar suborned La- 
bienus to prosecute him ; and procured himself to 
be appointed one of the Duumviri, or the two 
judges allotted by the prsetor to sit npon trials of 
treason <*. Hortensius pleaded his cause, and 
proved by many witnesses, that the whole accusa- 
tion was false, and that Satnrninus was actually 
killed by the hand of a slave, who for that service 
obtained his freedom from the public p. Caesar, 
however, eagerly condemned the old man, who 
appealed from his sentence to the people ; where 
nothing, says Suetonius, did him so much service, 
as the partial and forward severity of his judge i. 

The tribunes in the mean while employed all 
their power to destroy him ; and Labienus would 
not suffer Cicero to eiceed half an hour in his 
defence' ; and, to raise the greater indignation 
against the criminal, exposed the picture of Satnr- 
ninus in the rostra, as of one who fell a martyr to 
the liberties of the people. Cicero opened the 
defence with great gravity, declaring, ** that in the 
memory of man there had not been a cause of such 
importance, either undertaken by a tribune, or de- 
fended by a consul : that nothing less was meant 
by it, than that for the future there should be no 
senate or public council in the city ; no consent or 
concurrence of the honest against the rage and 
rashness of the wicked ; no resource or refuge in 
the extreme dan<rers of the republic*.— He implores 
the favour of all the gods, by whose providence 
their city was more signally governed than by any 
wisdom of man, to make that day propitious to the 
security of the state, and to the life and fortunes 
of an innocent man.'' — And having possessed the 
minds of his audience with the sanctity of the 
cause, he proceeds boldly to wish, " that he had 
been at liberty to confess, what Hortensius indeed 
had proved to be false, that Saturninus, the enemy 

o Suetnn. J. Ces. 12 ; Dio, p. 42. 
P rro Rabir. r>, II. 

q Ut ad populum prorocanti nihil teque ac Judicis aocr- 
bitas pmfiiit. — Sucton. fb. 12. 
' l»ro Rabir. 2. ■ Ibid. 



of the Roman people, was killed by the hand of 
Rabirius* — that he should have proclaimed and 
bragged of it, as an act that merited rewards instead 
of punishment.'' — Here he was intermpted by the 
clamour of the opposite (action ; but he observei 
it to be ** the faint effort of a smiU part of the 
assembly ; and that the body of the people, who 
were silent, would never have made him oonanl if 
they had thought him capable of being disturbed 
by so feeble an insult ; which he advised them to 
drop, since it betrayed only their folly and the 
inferiority of their numbers." — ^The assembly being 
quieted, he goes on to declare, ** that though 
Rabirius did not kill Satuminos, yet he took arms 
with intent to kill him, together with the con<QU 
and all the best of the city, to which his bononr, 
virtue, and duty called him. — He puts Labienos in 
mind, ** that he was too young to be aoqoainted 
with the merits of that cause ; Uiat he waa not bora 
when Satuminus was killed, and could not be 
apprised how odious and detestable his name was 
to all people : that some had been banished for 
complaining only of his death ; others for having a 
picture of him in their houses" : that he wondered 
therefore where Labienus had procured that pic- 
ture, which none durst venture to keep even at 
home ; and much more, that he had the hardinen 
to produce, before an assembly of the people, what 
had been the ruin of other men's fortunes — that to 
charge Rabirius with this crime was to condemn 
the greatest and worthiest citixens whom Rone 
had ever bred ; and though they were all dead, yet 
the injury was the same, to rob them of the honoar 
due to their names and memories. — ^Wonld C 
Marius, says he, have lived in perpetual toils and 
dangers, if he had conceived no hopea conceraiay 
himself and his glory beyond the limits of this life? 
When he defeated those innumerable enemies m 
Italy, and saved the republic, did he imagine that 
everything which related to him would die with 
him > No, it is not so, citixens ; there ia not one 
of us who exerts himself with praise and Tirtoe in 
the dangers of the republic, but is induced to it by 
the expectation of a futurity. As the minds cST 
men, therefore, seem to be divine and immortal fi>r 
many other reasons, so especially for this, that ia 
all the best and the wisest there is so strong a sense 
of something hereafter, that they seem to relish 
nothing but what is eternal. I appeal then to the 
souls of C. Marius, and of all those wise and worthy 
citizens, who, from this life of men, are translated 
to the honours and sanctity of the gods ; I call 
them, I say, to witness, that I think myself bonnd 
to fight for their fame, glory, and memory, vrith as 
much zeal as for the altars and temples of my 
country ; and if it were necessary to take arms in 
defence of their praise, I should take them u 
strenuously as they themselves did for the defence 
of our common safety," &c.* 

After this speech the people were to pan judg- 
ment on Rabirius, by the suffrages of all the 
centuries; but there being reason to apprehend 
some violence and foul play from the intrigues of 
the tribunes, Metellus, the augur and praetor of 
that year, contrived to dissolve the assembly by a 
stratagem before they came to a vote'' : and the 
greater affairs that presently ensued, and engaged 
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the attention of the city, prevented the farther 
prosecution and revival of the cause. 

But Cssar was more successful in another case, 
in which he was more interested, — his suit for the 
high priesthood, a post of the first dignity in the 
republic, vacant by the death of Metellus Pius. 
Labienus opened his way to it by the publication 
of a new law, for transferring the right of electing 
firom the college of priests to the people, agreeably 
to the tenor of a former law, which had been 
repealed by Sylla. Cesar's strength lay in the 
favour of die populace, which, by immense bribes 
and the profusion of his whole substance, he had 
gained on this occasion so effectually, that he carried 
this high office before he had yet been praetor, 
against two consular, competitors of the first 
authority in Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius 
Isanrieos ; the one of whom had been censor, and 
then bore the title of prince of the senate, and the 
other been honoured with a triumph : yet he pro- 
eared more votes against them, even in their own 
tribesy than they both had out of the whole number 
of the citizens*. 

Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the 
consulship with greater vigour than ever, and by 
rach open methods of bribery, that Cicero pub- 
lished a new law against it, with the additional 
penalty of a ten years' exile ; prohibiting likewise 
aJi shows of gladiators within two years from the 
time of suing for any magistracy, unless they were 
ordered by the will of a person deceased, and on a 
certain day therein specified*. Catiline, who knew 
the law to be levelled at himself, formed a design 
to kill Cicero, with some other chiefs of the senate **, 
on the day of election, which was appointed for the 
twentieth of October ; but Cicero gave information 
of it to the senate the day before, upon which the 
election was deferred, that they might have time to 
deliberate on an affair of so great importance : and 
the day following, in a full house, he called upon 
Catiline to clear himself of this charge ; where, 
without denying or excusing it, he bluntly told 
them that there were two bodies in the republic, 
meaning the senate and the people, the one of them 
infirm with a weak head, the other firm without a 
head ; which last had so well deserved of him, that 
it should never want a head while he lived. He 
had made a declaration of the same kind and in 
the same place a few days before, when upon Cato*8 
threatening him with an impeachment, he fiercely 
replied, that if any flame should be excited in his 
fortunes, he would extinguish it, not with water, 
b«t a general ruin'. 

Thoe declarations startled the senate, and con- 
vinced them that nothing but a desperate conspiracy, 
ripe for execution, could inspire so daring an as- 
surance: so that they proceeded immediately to 
that decree which was the usual refuge in all cases 

■ Ita potentiflBimos daos oompetitoree, multumque et 
■Cats et dfgnitate autecedentos, superavit ; ut plura ipse 
in corum tribubus Buffragia, quam uterque in omnibus 
tatarit.^-8aet J. Cm. 13 ; ylde Pigh. Annal. 

• Fro Moren. 23; In Yatln. 15. 
k Dio. L xxxrii. A3, 

* Tnm oiim dixit, duo corpora esse re!pnblic»— unum 
Miila, Inllrmo eapite ; alterum flnnum, sine capite : huic, 
cam ita de ie meritmn esset, caput, se vivo, non defutu- 
ma^-^hmi Idem Ille paucis diebus ante Catoni, Judicium 
alaitantl, reqM}ndiBeet,>-Si quod eoset in suas fortunas 
faeendinm ezcitatom. Id se non aqua, sed ruina restinc- 
tanrnii Pnt M uren. 25. 



of imminent danger, of ordering the consuls to take 
care that the republic received no harm**. Upon this 
Cicero doubled his guard, and called some troops 
into the city; and when the election of consuls 
came on, that he might imprint a sense of his own 
and of the public danger the more strongly, be 
took care to throw back his gown in the view of 
the people, and discovered a shining breast^plate, 
which be wore under it* : by which precaution, as 
he told Catiline afterwards to his face, he prevented 
his design of killing both him and the competitors 
for the consulship, of whom D. Junius Silanus and 
L. Licinius Mureua were declared consuls elect'. 

Catiline, thus a second time repulsed, and breath- 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impa- 
tient to execute his grand plot : he had no other 
game left : his schemes were not only suspected, 
but actually discovered by the sagacity of the con- 
sul, and himself shunned and detested by all honest 
men ; so that he resolved without farther delay to 
put all to the hazard of ruining either his country 
or himself. He was singularly formed botb by art 
and nature for the head of a desperate conspiracy ; 
of an illustrious family, ruined fortunes, profligate 
mind, undaunted courage, unwearied industry ; of 
a capacity equal to the hardiest attempt, with a 
tongue that could explain, and a hand that could 
execute it*. Cicero gives us his just character in 
many parts of his works, but in none a more lively 
picture of him than in the following passage^ : 

** He had in him," says he, '* many, though not 
express images, yet sketches of the greatest virtues ; 
was acquainted with a great number of wicked men, 
yet a pretended admirer of the virtuous. His house 
was furnished with a variety of temptations to lust 
and lewdness, yet with several incitements also to 
industry and labour: it was a scene of vicious 
pleasures, yet a school of martial exercises. There 
never was such a monster on earth, compounded 
of passions so contrary and opposite. Who was 
ever more agreeable at one time to the best citizens ? 
who more intimate at another with the worst ? who 
a man of better principles ? who a fouler enemy to 
this city ? who more intemperate in pleasure ? who 
more patient in labour? who more rapacious in 
plundering? who more profuse in squandering? 
He had a wonderful faculty of engaging men to his 
friendship, and obliging them by his observance ; 
sharing with them in common whatever he was 
master of; serving them with his money, his inter- 
est, his pains, and, when there was occasion, by 
the most daring acts of villany; moulding his 
nature to his purposes, and bending it every way 
to his will. With the morose, he could live se- 
verely ; with the free, gaily ; with the old, gravely ; 
with the young, cheerfully ; with the enterprising, 
audaciously ; with the vicious, luxuriously. By a 
temper so various and pliable, he gathered about 
him the profligate and the rash from all countries, 
yet held attached to him at the same time many 

d 8ull. UoLl. Cat. m ; Plutarch, in Cio. 

c Descendi in campum— oum ilia lata insignique lorica 
— ut omnee boni animadvertercnt, et cum in mctu ct 
periculo consulem viderent, id quod factum est, ad opem 
praraidiumquo meum concurrorcnt. — Pro Miiren. 26. 

' Cum pruximis comitiis consularibus, nie consulem in 
campo et competitoros tuoti intcrficere voluiRti. eomiirewi 
conatus tuos ncfarios amicorum prsc^idio. — In Cat. i. 5. 

K Krat ci consilium ad facinus aptum : consilio autem 
neque liuKua, nequo manus deorat. — In Cat. iii. 7> 

k Pro Cal. 6, 6. 
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brave and worthy men, by the specious show of a 
pretended virtue.** 

With these talents, if he had obtained the con- 
sulship, and with it the command of the armies 
and provinces of the empire, he would probably, 
like another Cinna, have made himself the tyrant 
of his country : but despair and impatience, under 
his repeated disappointments, hurried him on to 
the mad resolution, of extorting by force what he 
could not procure by address. His scheme how- 
ever was not without a foundation of probability, 
and there were several reasons for thinking the 
present time the most seasonable for the execution 
of it. Italy was drained in a manner of regular 
troops ; Pompey at a great distance, with the best 
army of the empire ; and his old friend Antonius, on 
whose assistance he still depended', was to have the 
command of all the forces that remained. But his 
greatest hopes lay in Sylla's veteran soldiers, whose 
cause he had always espoused, and among whom 
he had been bred ; who, to the number of about a 
hundrtd thousand, were settled in the several dis- 
tricts and colonies of Italy, in the possession of 
lands assigned to them by Sylla, which the gene- 
rality had wasted by their vices and luxury, and 
wanted another civil war to repair their shattered 
fortunes. Among these he employed his agents 
and officers in all parts, to debauch them to his 
service ; and in Etruria, had actually enrolled a 
considerable body, and formed them into a little 
army under the command of Manlius, a bold and 
experienced centurion, who waited only for his 
orders to take the iield''. We must add to this 
what all writers mention, the universal disaffection 
and discontent which possessed all ranks of the 
city, but especially the meaner sort, who from the 
uneasiness of their circumstances, and the pressure 
of their debts, wished for a change of government : 
so that if Catiline had gained any little advantage 
at setting out, or come off but equal in the first 
battle, there was reason to expect a general decla- 
ration in his fovour'. 

He called a council therefore of all the conspira- 
tors, to settle the plan of their work, and divide 
the parts of it among themselves, and fix a proper 
day for the execution. There were about thirty- 
five, whose names are transmitted to us as princi- 
pals in the plot, partly of the senatorian, partly of 
the equestrian order, with many others from the 
colonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fa- 
milies and interest in their several countries. The 
senators were, F. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cethegus, 
P. Antronius, L. Cassius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Sylla, L. Yargunteius, Q. Curins, Q. Annius, M. 
Porcius Lecca, L. Bestia™. 

Lentulus was descended from a patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the most numerous 
as well as the most splendid in Rome. His grand- 
father had borne the title of prince of the senate, 
and was the most active in the pursuit and 
destruction of C. Gracchus, in which he received 

i Inflatum turn spe mllitum, turn oollegs mei, ut ipse 
dicebat, promimiit. — Pro Muren. 23. 

k Castra sunt in Italia contra rempublicam in Etruris 
fancibuB collocata. — In Cat. L 2 ; it. ii. 6. 

1 8ed oinnino concta plebes, novanim remm studio, 
Catiline incopta probabat—quod si primo prelio Catilina 
superior, aut a^iua manu disccwimct, profecto magna 
clades, A(c.— SaUust. BeU. Cat. 27, SU. 

■ Ibid. 17. 



a dangerous wound '^. The grandson, by the 
of his noble birth, had been advanced to tl 
sulship about eight years before, but was 
out of the senate soon after by the censo 
the notorious infamy of his life, till by ob 
the prsetorship a second time, which b 
actually enjoyed, he recovered his former pit 
rank in that supreme council^. His part 
but moderate, or rather slow ; yet the con 
of his person, the gracefulness and propriet 
action, the strength and sweetness of his 
procured him some reputation as a speaker 
was lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicke 
so vain and ambitious, as to expect from tli 
throw of the government, to be the first ma 
republic ; in which fancy he was strongly fl 
by some crafty soothsayers, who assured hi 
the sibylline books, that there were three 
liuses destined to the dominion of Rome ; tha 
and Sylla had already possessed it, and tl 
phecy wanted to be completed in him''. Wit 
views he entered freely into the conspiracy 
ing to Catiline's vigour for the executio 
hoping to reap the chief fruit from its succ 
Cethegus was of an extraction equally no 
of a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring t 
gree even of fury. He had been warmly < 
in the cause of Marius, with ^hom he was 
out of Rome ; but when Sylla's affairs 
prosperous, he presently changed sides, and 
ing himself at Sylla's feet, and prom is in 
services, was restored to the city '. After 
death, by intrigues and faction, he acquired i 
an influence, that while Pompey was abr 
governed all things at home ; procured for Ai 
that command over the coasts of the Mediter 
and for Lucullus, the management of the 
datic war*. In the height of this power, 1; 
an excursion into Spain, to raise contribu 
that province, where meeting with some 
tion to his violences, he had the hardiness t( 
and even wound, the proconsul Q. Metellu 
But the insolence of his conduct and the 
of his life gradually diminished, and at 1 
stroyed his credit ; when finding himself co 
by the magistrates, and the particular vigi! 
Cicero, he entered eagerly into Catiline's p 
was entrusted with the most bloody and di 

«» Num P. Lentulum, principem senatus? C. 
alios munnios viros, qui cum L. Opimio Consul 
Gracchum in Avcntinum persecuti sunt? qu<» i 
Lentulus grave vulnus acoepit.— Phil. viii. 4 ; In < 

o Lentulus quoque tunc maxime praetor, & 
iv. 1 ; Dio, p. 43 ; Plut. in Cic. 

p P. Lentulus, cujus et excogitandi ct loqucn 
tatem tegobat forme dignitas, corporis motus i 
artis et venustatis, vocis ct suavitas et magnitudi 
350. 

4 Lentulum autom sibi conflrmassc ex fatis 8 

haruspicimique rotponsis, hc esse tcrtiiim illur 

Hum, ad qucm rcgnum hujus urbis atque iniper 

venire csact nocesse, &c.— In Cat. ili. 4 : it. iv. 6. 

r Quid Catilina tuis natallbus atque Cethej 

Inveniet quisquam sublimiub ? 

Juv. Sat viii. 231 ; Api 

• nfc est M. Antonius, qui gratia Cottw co 
Cethegi factione in senatu, curationem infiniton 
Ac— Ascon. in Verr. ii. 3 ; Plut. in Lucull 

t Quis dc ('. Cethego, atque ejus in Hispanian 
tione, ac de vulnere Q. Mctelli Pil cogitat, cu 
illiua pcenam career cdiflcatus esse videatur '!— 
25. 
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if it, the task of massacring their enemies 

the city. The rest of the conspirators were 
s illustrious for their birth^. The two Syllas 
ephews to the dictator of that name ; Autro- 
id obtained the consulship, but was deprived 
bery ; and Cassius was a competitor for it 
Cicero himself. In short, they were all of 
ne stamp and character ; men whom disap- 
lents, ruined fortunes, and flagitious lives, 
epared for any design against the state ; and 
>8e hopes of ease and advancement depended 
lange of affairs, and the subversion of the 
ic. 

his meeting it was resolved, that a general 
action should be raised through Italy, the 
at parts of which were assigned to different 
( ; that Catiline should put himself at the 
f the troops in Etruria ; that Rome should 
d in many places at once, and a massacre 
at the same time of the whole senate, and 
ir enemies ; of whom none were to be spared 

the sons of Pompey, who were to be kept as 
ea of their peace and reconciliation with the 
; that in the consternation of the Are and 
:re, Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan 
to take the benefit of the public confusion, 
ake himself master of the city ; where Len- 
in the meanwhile, as first in dignity, was to 
B in their general councils ; Cassius to ma- 
he affair of firing it, Cethegus to direct the 
ere'. But the vigilance of Cicero being the 
>betacle to all their hopes, Catiline was very 
as to see him taken off before he left Rome ; 
ivhich two knights of the company undertook 

him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
n pretence of business 7. They were both of 
qoaintance, and used to frequent his house ; 
aowing his custom of giving free access to all, 
no doubt of being readily admitted, as C. 
lios, one of the two, afterwards confessed*. 
i meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero 
iformation of all that passed in it ; for by 
itrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had 
1 over Curius her gallant, one of the conspi- 
of senatorian rank, to send him a punctual 
It of all their deliberations. He presently 
ted his intelligence to some of the chiefs of 
y, who were assembled that evening, as usual, 
house ; informing them not only of the design, 
iming the men who were to execute it, and 
ry hour when they would be at his gate : all 

fell out exactly as he foretold ; for the two 
s came before break of day, but had the mor- 
ion to find the house well guarded, and all 
:ance refused to them*. 



ril, PorcU, Sylle, Cethegi, Antonil, Vargunteii, 
xmgini: que familie ? que senatus insignia? Ac. 
iv. 1. 

m Catilina egrederetnr ad exercitura, Lentulus in 
linqueretur, Cawius ineendiis, Cetliegus cacdi prae- 
tur^Pro Syll. 19 ; Vid. Plut. in Cicer. 
cirti paullulum tibi eme more, quod ego viverem : 
eunt duo Equites Komani, qui te ista cura libera- 
t sese ilia ipsa nocte ante lucem me meo in lectulo 
HuroB pollicerentur.— In Catil. i. 4 ; it. Sallust. Bell. 

ae tuus pater, Corneli. id quod tandem aliquando 

tur, illam Bibi officioaam provinciam depopoacit. — 

ILia 

•mum meam majoribus praesidiis munivi : ezelosi 

M tu mane ad me salutatum mlaenui ; ciun illi ipsi 



Catiline was disappointed likewise in another 
affair of no less moment before he quitted the city ; 
a design to surprise the town of Prseneste, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Italy, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome ; which would have been of singular 
use to him in the war, and a sure retreat in all 
events : but Cicero was still beforehand with him, 
and, from the apprehension of such an attempt, had 
previously sent orders to the place to keep a special 
guard ; so that when Catiline came in the night to 
make an assault, he found them so well provided, 
that he durst not venture upon the experiment^. 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when 
Cicero ^delivered the first of those four speeches, 
which were spoken upon the occasion of it, and are 
still extant. The meeting of the conspirators was 
on the sixth of November, in the evening ; and on 
the eighth he summoned the senate to the temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol, where it was not usually 
held but in times of public alarm *^. There had 
been several debates before this on the same sub- 
ject of Catiline's treasons ,f and his design of killing 
the consul ; and a decree had passed at the motion 
of Cicero, to offer a public reward to the first dis- 
coverer of the plot ; if a slave, his liberty, and eight 
hundred pounds ; if a citizen, his pardon, and six- 
teen hundred''. Yet Catiline, by a profound dis- 
simulation, and the constant professions of his 
innocence, still deceived many of all ranks ; repre- 
senting the whole as the fiction of his enemy 
Cicero, and offering to give security for his beha- 
viour, and to deliver himself to the custody of any 
whom the senate would name ; of M. Lepidus, of 
the praetor Metellus, or of Cicero himself: but 
none of them would receive him; and Cicero 
plainly told him, that he should never think himself 
safe in the same house, when he was in danger by 
living in the same city with him* : yet he still kept 
on the mask, and had the confidence to come to 
this very meeting in the capitol ; which so shocked 
the whole assembly, that none even of his acquaint- 
ance durst venture to salute him ; and the consular 
senators quitted that part of the house in which he 
sat, and left the whole bench clear to him'. Cicero 
was so provoked by his impudence, that instead of 
entering upon any business, as he designed, ad- 
dressing himself directly to Catiline, he broke out 
into a most severe invective against him ; and with 
all the fire and force of an incensed eloquence, laid 
open the whole course of his villanies, and the 
notoriety of his treasons. 

He put him in mind, ** that there was a decree 
already made against him, by which he could take 

venisaent, quos ^o Jam multis ac summis viris ad me id 
temporis venturos esse prsEdixeram.— -In Catil. i 4. 

b Quid ? eum tu Prane»ie Kalendis ipsis Novembribua 
occupaturum noctumo impetu confideres? 8ensistine 
illam ooloniam meo Jussu, meis presidiis— esse munitam ? 
.—Ibid. i. 3. Prantite^-naXxxxvk munitum^-Vell. Pat. ii. 26. 

c Nihil hie munliissimua habendi senatus locus. — lb. 

i.l. 

d 8i quis faidicasset do conjuratione, qua contra rempub- 
licam facta erat, praemium, servo, libertatem et sestertia 
centum ; liberto, impunitatem et se»tertia cc^^allust. 
Bell. Cat. ao. 

« Cum a me id responsum tuliases, me nullo modo posse 
iiadem parietibus tuto esse tecum, qui magno in ])ericulo 
easem, quod iisdem mtrnibus contineremur. — In Catil. iS. 

f Quis te ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex tuis amicis ao 
neceaaariissalutavit? Quid, quod adventu tuo lata sub- 
sellia vacuefaota sunt ? Ac. — lb. L 7- 
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his life'; and that he ought to have done it long 
ago, since innny, far more eminent and less crimi- 
nal, had been taken off by the same authorify for 
the 8us))icion only of treasonable desii^ns ; that if 
he should order him, therefore, to be killed upon 
the spot, there was cause to apprehend that it 
would be thought rather too late than too cruel." — 
But there was a certain reason which vet withheld 
him : ** Thou shaltthen be put to death,'' says he, 
*' when there is not a man to be found so wicked, so 
desperate, so like to thyself, who will deny it ta be 
done justly. — Aa long as there is one who dares to 
defend thee, thou shalt live ; and live so as thou 
now dost, surrounded by the guards which I have 
placed about thee, so as not to suffer thee to stir a 
foot against the republic ; whilst the eyes and ears 
of many shall watch thee, as they have hitherto 
done, when thou little thonghtest of it"*." He 
then goes on to give a detail of all that had been 
concerted by the conspirators at their several 
meetings, to let him Fee ** that he was perfectly 
informed of every step which he had taken, or 
designed to take ;" and observes, " that he saw 
several, at that very time in the senate, who had 
assisted at those meetings/' He presses him, there- 
fore, to quit the city ; and " since all his councils 
were detected, to drop the thought of fires and 
massacres ; — that the gates were open, and nobody 
should stop him^" Then running over the flai^i- 
tious enormities of his life, and the series of his 
traitorous practices, he *' exhorts, urges, com- 
mands him to depart, and, if he would be advised 
by him, to go into a voluntary exile, and free them 
from their fears ; that, if they were just ones, they 
might be safer; if groundless, the quieter''. That 
though he would not put the question to the house, 
whether they would order him into banishment or 
not, yet he would let him see their sense upon it by 
their manner of behaving while he was urging him 
to it ; for should he bid any other senator of credit, 
P. Sextius, or M. Marcellus, to go into exile, they 
would all rise up against him at once, and lay vio- 
lent hands on their consul : yet when he said it to 
him, by their silence they approved it ; by their 
suffering it, decreed it; by saying nothing, pro- 
claimed their consent'. That he would answer 
likewise for the knights, who were then guarding 
the avenues of the senate, and were hardly restrained 
from doing him violence ; that if he would consent 
to go, they would all quietly attend him to the 
gates. — Yet, after all, if in virtue of his command 
he should really go into banishment, he foresaw 
what a storm of envy he should draw by it upon 
himself ; but he did not value that, if by his own 
calamity he could avert the dangers of the republic : 
but there was no hope that Catiline could ever be 
induced to yield to the occasions of the state, or 
moved with a sense of his crimes, or reclaimed by 
shame, or fear, or reason, from his madness*". He 
exhorts him, therefore, if he would not go into 
exile, to go at least, where he was expected, into 
Manlius's camp, and b^n the war ; provided 
only, that he would carry out with him all the rest 
of his crew. — ^That there he might riot and exult at 
his full ease, without the mortification of seeing one 

t Uabenius senatus consul tum in te, Catilina, vebemcns 
et grave.— In Catil. 1. 1. 
k Ibid. 2. 1 Ibid. 5. 

k Ibid. 7. 1 Ibid. & 

« Ibid. 9. 



honest man about hiai". — There he might practise 
all that discipline to which he had been trained, of 
lying upon the ground, not only in pursuit of his 
lewd amours, but of bold and hardy enterprises: 
there he might exert all that boasted patience of 
hunger, culd, and want, by which however be 
would shortly find himself undone." He then 
introduces an expostulation of the republic with 
himself, *' for his too great lenity, in suffering such 
a traitor to escape, instead of hurrying him to im- 
mediate death ; that it was an instance of cowardice 
and ingratitude to the lloman people, that he, a 
new man, who, without any recommendation from 
his ancestors, had been raised by them through all 
the degrees of honour to sovereign dignity, should, 
for the sake of any danger to himself, neglect the 
care of the public safety**. To this most sacred 
voice of my country,*' says he, ''and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make thb 
short answer : that if I had thought it the most 
advisable to put Catiline to death, I would not 
have allowed that gladiator the use of one mo- 
ment's life : for if, in former days, our most 
illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done 
honour to their memories, by the destruction of 
Satuminus, the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many othen ; 
there is no ground to fear, that, by killing thii 
parricide, any envy would lie upon me with poste- 
rity ; yet if the greatest was sure to befall me, it 
was always my persuasion, that envy acquired by 
virtue was really glory, not envy : but there are 
some of this very order, who do not either see the 
dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what 
they see. who, by the softness of their votes, cheriih 
Catiline's hopes, and add strength to the conspi- 
racy by not believing it ; whose authority inflaencei 
many, not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, i 
if I had punished this man as he deserved, would | 
not have failed to cry out upon me for acting the [ 
tyrant P. Now I am persuaded, that when he ii 
once gone into Manlius's camp, whither he acta- 
ally designs to go, none ran be so silly as not to 
see that there is a plot ; none so wicked, as not to 
acknowledge it : whereas, by taking off him alone, 
though this pestilence would be somewhat checked, 
it could not be suppressed ; but when he has throwa 
himself into rebellion, and carried out his friends 
along with him, and drawn together the profligate 
and desperate from all parts of the empire, notmily 
this ripened plague of the republic, but the very 
root and seed of all our evils, will be extirpated 
with him at once." Then applying himself again 
to Catiline, he concludes with a short prayer to 
Jupiter : ** With these omens, Catiline, of all pros- 
perity to the republic, but of destruction to thyself 
and all those who have joined themselves with thee 
in all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to this 
impious and abominable war ; whilst thou, Jnpiter, 
whose religion was established with the fonn^wdoa 
of this city, whom we truly call Stator, the stay sad 
prop of this empire, wilt drive this man and hii 
accomplices from thy altars and temples, from the 
houses and walls of the city, firom the lives and for- 
tunes of us all ; and wilt destroy with eternal 
punishments, both living and dead, all the hatei* 
of good men, the enemies of their country, die 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated in this detest- 
able league and partnership of villany." 

~»~In"Catil7i7lo! olJ^tdTil^ 

f Ibid. 13. 
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Catiliae, astouished by the thunder of this speech, 
had little to say for himself in answer to it ; yet, with 
downcast looks and suppliant voice, he begged of 
the fothers not to believe too hastily what was said 
•j^inst him by an enemy ; that his birth and past 
life offered everything to him that was hopeful ; and 
it was not to be imagined that a man of patrician 
family, whose ancestors, as well as hini&elf, had 
given many proofs of their affection to the Roman 
people, should want to overturn the government ; 
while Cicero, a stranger and late inhabitant of 
Rome, was so zealous to preserve it. But as he 
was going on to give foul language, the senate 
interrupted him by a general outcry, calling him 
traitor and parricide : upon which, being furious 
and desperate, he declared again aloud what he had 
said before to Cato, that since he was circumvented 
and driven headlong by his enemies, he would 
quench the flame which was raised about him, by 
the common ruin ; and so rushed out of the assem- 
bly 4. As soon as he was come to his house, and 
bqgan to reflect on what had passed, perceiving it 
in vain to dissemble any longer, he resolved to 
enter into action immediately, before tlie troops of 
the republic were increased, or any new levies 
made ; so that, after a short conference with I^n. 
tnlus, Cethegus, and the rest, about what had been 
concerted in the last meeting, having given fresh 
orders and assurances of his speedy return at the 
head of a strong army, he left Rome that very 
night with a small retinue, to make the best of his 
way towards Etruria''. 

He no sooner disappeared, than his friends p:ave 
oat that he was gone into a voluntary exile at Mar- 
seilles*; which was industriously spread through 
the city the next morning, to raise an odium upon 
Cioero for driving an innocent man iuto banish- 
ment without any previous trial or proof of his 
gnilt; but Cicero was too well informed of his 
motions to entertain any doubt about his going to 
Manlins's camp, and into actual rebellion : he knew 
that he had sent thither already a quantity of arms, 
and all the ensigns of military command, with that 
silver esgle which he used to keep with great su])er- 
stition in his house, for its having belonged to C. 
Marini in his expedition against the Cimbri*. But 
lest the story should make an ill impression on the 
citj,^ he called the people together into the forum, 
to give them an account of what passed in the 
senate the day before, and of Catiline's leaving 
Bome upon it. 

He began by congratulating with them on Cati- 
line's flight, as on a certain victory ; *' since the 
driving him from bis secret plots and insidious 
attempts on their lives and fortunes into open 
rebellion, was in effect to conquer him : that Cati- 
line himself was sensible of it, whose chief regret 
in his retreat was not for leaving the city, but for 
leaving it standing'.— Bu t if there be any here." 

4 Tom lUe furibondos ; — Quoniam qui<lem circuniven- 
tns, inqult. sb inimicis pneceps agor, incendium mcum 
niaa eztinguam.— 8«Uuat. BclL Cat. 31. 

' Ibid. as. 

• At enim nmt, Quiritiif, qui dicunt a mc In Gxilliim 

^Jcetnm e«e Catilinam V.go Tehemenx illo ctinsul, 

«iii verbo civcs in exilium ejicio. dec.— In Catil. H. Ct. 

t Com fa«ce9, cum tubas, cum nigna niilltaria, cum 
aqnllam ilbun argenteam, cui illc etiam ttacrurium Bc>elo- 
ram domi turn fecorat, sciiem eoe prKmlBMun.— lb. ; Sal- 
hni. Bell. Cat BO. 

• In CaUL li. 1. 



says he, " who blame me for what T am boas'ing 
of, as you all indeed justly may, that 1 did not 
rather seize than oend away so capital an enemy ; 
that is not my fault, citizen;), but the fault of the 
times. Catiline ought loii<( ago to have suffered 
the last puuishment ; the custom of our ancestors, 
the discipline of the empire, and the republic 
itself, required it. But how many would there 
have been who would not have believed what I 
charged him with ? How many, who, through 
weakness, would never have imagined it, or tiirough 
wickedness would have defended it ? " He observes, 
: " that if he had put Catiline to death, he should 
I have drawn upon himself such an odium as would 
have rendered him unable to prosecute his accom- 
plices and extirpate the remains of the conspiracy ; 
but so for from being afraid of him now, he was 
sorry only that he went off with so few to attend 
him*: that his forces were contemptible, if com- 
pared with those of the republic ; made up of a 
miserable, needy crew, who had wasted their sub- 
stance, forfeited their bails, and would run away 
not only at the sight of an army, but of the praetor's 
edict. — That those who had deserted h'vn army, and 
staid behind, were more to be dreaded than the army 
itself; and the more so, because they knew him to 
be informed of all their desij;ns, yet were not at all 
moved by it : that he had laid open all their coun- 
cils in the senate the day before, upon which Cati- 
line was so disheartened that he immediately fled : 
that he could not guess what these others meant ; 
if they imagined that he should always use the same 
lenity, they were much mistaken 7; for he had now 
gained what he had hitherto been waiting for, to 
make all people see that there was a conspiracy : 
tliat now, therefore, there was no more room for 
clemency, the case itself required severity ; yet he 
would still grant them one thing, to quit the city 
and follow Catiline ; nay, would tell them the way ; 
it was the Aurelinn road ; and if they would make 
haste, they might overtake him before nijjfht." 
Then, after describing the jirofligate life and con- 
versation of Catiline and his accomplices', he 
declares it ** insufferably impudent for such men 
to pretend to plot ; the lazy against the active, the 
foolish against the prudent, the drunken against 
the sober, the drowsy against the vigilant ; who, 
lolling at feasts, embracing mistresses, staggering 
with wine, stuffed with victuals, crowned with gar- 
lands, daubed with perfumes, belch in their con- 
versations of massacring the honest and firing the 
city. If my consulship," says he, *' since it can- 
not cure, should cut off all these, it would add no 
small period to the duration of the republic ; for 
there is no nation which we have reason to fear, no 
king who can make war upon the Roman people ; 
all disturbances abroad, both by land and sea, are 
quelled by the virtue of one man ; but a domestic 
war still remains ; the treason, the danger, the 
enemy is within ; we are to combat with luxury, 
with madness, with villany. In this war I profess 
myself your leader, and take upon myself all the 
animosity of the desperate : whatever can possibly 
be healed, I will heal ; but what ought to be cut 
off, I will never suffer to spread to the niin of the 
city.*" He then takes notice of the report of 
Catiline's being driven into exile, but ridicules the 
weakness of it ; and says, ** that he had put that 

"^iiTCatiTii. 2. y Ibid. 3. 
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matter oat of doubt, by exposinfi; all his treasons 
the day before in the senate**." He laments •' the 
wretched condition not only of governing, but even 
of preserving states : For if Catiline," says he, 
*' baffled by my pains and counsels, should really 
change his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and 
betake himself to exile, he would not be said to be 
disarmed and terrified, or driven from his purpose 
by my vigilance, but uncondemned and innocent to 
be forced into banishment by the threats of the 
consul ; and there would be numbers who would 
think him not wicked, but unhappy, and me not a 
diligent consul, but a cruel tyrant." He declares, 
" that though, for the sake of his own ease or cha- 
racter, he should never wish to hear of Catiline's 
being at the head of an army, yet they would 
certainly hear it in three days' time : that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been 
put to death ? Yet there was not one of those 
who talked of his going to Marseilles, but would 
be sorry for it, if it was true, and wished much 
rather to see him in Manlius's camp^." He pro- 
ceeds to describe at large the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which 
they were composed ; and then displaying and 
opposing to them the superior forces of the repub- 
lic, be shows it to be '* a contention of all sorts of 
virtue against all sorts of vice ; in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves 
would never suffer the best cause in the world to 
be vanquished by the worst**." He requires them, 
dierefore, to *' keep a watch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public 
without any tumult : that he had given notice to 
aAl the colonies and great towns of Catiline's 
retreat, so as to be upon their guard against him : 
that as to the body of gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his best and surest band, 
they were taken care of in such a manner as to be 
in the power of the republic* ; though, to say the 
truth, even these were better affected than some 
part of the patricians : that he had sent Q. Metel- 
lus, the praetor, into Gaul and the district of Pice- 
num, to oppose all Catiline's motions on that side ; 
and, for settling all matters at home, had summoned 
the senate to meet again that morning, which, as 
they saw, was then assembling. As for those, 
therefore, who were left behind in the city, though 
they were now enemies, yet, since they were born 
citizens, he admonished them again and again, that 
his lenity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
of demonstrating the certainty of the plot : that for 
the rest, he should never forget that this was his 
country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There 
is no guard," says he, '* upon the gates, none to 
watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with- 
draw himself, he may go wherever he pleases ; but 
if he makes the least stir within the city, so as to 
be caught in any overt act against the republic, he 
shall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate ; that there 
are arms, and a jtrison, which our ancestors pro- 
vided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; and all 

b In Catil. ii. U. c ibid. 7. 8. 9, 10. 

d Ibid. li. 

• Ibid. li. Dccrcvere uti familia* gladiatorie Capunm 
et in cstera municipia diitribuerentur pro cujuaque opi- 
bus.--SollusU Bell. Cat. 30. 



this shall be transacted in such a raanner, citizeu. 
that the greatest disorders shall be quelled without 
the least hurry ; the greatest dangers, without taj 
tumult ; a domestic war, the most desperate of my 
in our memory, by me, your only leader and gene- 
ral, in my gown ; which I will manage so, that, m 
far as it is possible, not one even of the guilty shall 
suffer punishment in the city. But if their aodi- 
ciousness, and my country's danger, should neces- 
sarily drive me from this mild resolution, yet I will 
effect, what in so cruel and treacherous a war oonld 
hardly be ho|)ed for, that not one honest man tbaH 
fall, but all of you be safe by the punishment of t 
few. This I promise, citizens, not from any con- 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any bamaa 
councils, but from the many evident declarations of 
the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this per- 
suasion; who assist us, not as they used to do, ati 
distance, against foreign and remote enemies, bat 
by their present help and protection, defend tbcir 
temples and our houses. It is your part, there- 
fore, to worship, implore, and pray to them, that 
since all our enemies are now subdued both by land 
and sea, they would continue to preserve this city, 
which was designed by them for the most beantiM, 
the most flourishing, and most powerful on eaxth, 
from the detestable treasons of ita own desperate 
citizens." 

We have no account of this day's debate in the 
senate, which met while Cicero was speaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the rostra : but as to Catiline, after staying 
a few days on the road to raise and arm the cdkm- 
try through which he passed, and which his ageoti 
had already been disposing to his interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius s camp, with the fiiseei 
and all the ensigns of military command displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate decUied 
both him and Manlius public enemies, with oBen 
of pardon to all his followers who were not con- 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day ; and ordered the consuls in 
make new levies, and that Antonius should follow 
Catiline with the army ; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city^ 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero^ when 
he had certain information of Catiline's treason, 
instead of seizing him in the city, not only suf- 
fered but urged his escape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there waa good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in hii 
speeches ; he had many enemies among the nohiUty, 
and Catiline many secret friends ; and though he 
was perfectly informed of the whole progress and 
extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not read; 
to be laid before the public, Catiline s dissimu- 
lation still prevailed, and ))ersuaded great numhos 
of his innocence ; so that if he had imprisoned and 
punished him at this time, as he deserved, the 
whole faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamour against him, by representing his admi- 
nistration as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgeiy 
contriv(.>d to support it : whereas by driving CatUine 
into rebellion, he made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while from an exact account of fail 
troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those of 
the republic, that there was no doubt of his being 
destroyed, if he could be pushed to the necessity of 
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f declaring himself, before hU other projects were 
ripe for execution. He knew also, that if Catiline 
was once driven out of the city, and separated from 
his accomplices, who were a lazy, drunken, thought- 
less crew, they would ruin themselves by their own 
rashness, and be easily drawn into any trap which 
he should lay for them : the event showed that he 
judged right ; and by what happened afterwards 
both to Catiline and to himself, it appeared, that, 
as far as human caution could reach, he acted with 
the utmost prudence in regard as well to his own, 
MB to the public safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after 
Catiline's flight, Cicero found leisure, according to 
his custom, to defend L. Murena, one of the 
ooQsuls elect, who was now brought to a trial for 
bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 
senate, that he would try the force of Cicero's late 
law upon one of the consular candidates' : and since 
Catiline, whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of his 
reach, he resolved to fall upon Murena ; yet con- 
nived at the same time at the other consul, Silanus, 
who bad married his sister, though equally guilty 
with his colleague^ : he was joined in the accusa- 
don by one of the disappointed candidates, S. 
Sulpicins, a person of distinguished worth and 
character, and the most celebrated lawyer of the 
age, for whose service, and at whose instance, 
Cicero's law against bribery was chiefly provided ^ 
Murena was bred a soldier, and had acquired 
great fame in the Mithridatic war, as lieutenant to 
Liucullns^; and was now defended by three, the 
greatest men, as well as the greatest orators of 
Rome, Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero : so that 
there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, 
on account of the dignity of all the parties con- 
oemed. The character of the accusers makes it 
reaaonable to believe, that there was clear proof of 
■ome illegal practices ; yet from Cicero's speech, 
which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the transaction, it seems probable, 
that they were such only as, though strictly 
■peaking irregular, were yet warranted by custom 
ud the example of ail candidates ; and though 
heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry compe- 
titor, were usually overlooked by the magistrates 
and expected by Uie people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads: the 
scandal of M arena's life ; the want of dignity in 
his character and family ; and bribery in the late 
Section. As to the first, the greatest crime which 
Cato charged him with was dancing ; to which 
Cicero's defence is somewhat remarkable : ** He 
admonishes Cato not to throw out such a calumny 
■o inconsiderately, or to call the consul of Rome 
a dancer ; but to consider how many other crimes 
a man must needs be guilty of before that of 
dandng could be truly objected to him ; since no- 
body ever danced, even in solitude, or a private 
meeting of fiiends, who was not either drunk or 
mad ; for dancing was always the last act of 
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riotous banquets, gay places, and much jollity: 
that Cato charged him therefore with what was 
the effect of many vices, yet with none of those, 
without which that vice could not possibly subsist ; 
with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly 
revels, no lewdness, no extravagant expense," 

&C.I 

As to the second article, the want of dignity, it 
was urgsd chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble 
and a patrician, was the more mortified to be 
defeated by a plebeian, whose extraction he con- 
temned : but Cicero '* ridicules the vanity of 
thinking no family good, but a patrician ; shows 
that Murena's grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been praetors ; and that his father also from 
the same dignity had obtained the honour of a 
triumph : that Sulpicius's nobility was better 
known to the antiquaries than to the people ; 
since his grandfather had never borne any of the 
principal offices, nor his father ever mounted 
higher than the equestrian rank : that being there- 
fore the son of a Roman knight, he had always 
reckoned him in the same class with himself, of 
those who by their own industry had opened their 
way to the highest honours ; that the Curiuses, 
the Catos, the Pompeiuses, the Mariuses, the 
Didiu^es, the Csliuses were all of the same sort : 
that when he had broken through that barricade 
of nobility, and laid the consulship open to the 
virtuous, as well as to the noble ; and when a 
consul, of an ancient and illustrious descent, was 
defended by a consul, the son of a knight ; he 
never imagined, that the accusers would venture to 
say a word about the novelty of a family : that he 
himself had two patrician competitors, the one a 
profligate and audacious, the other an excellent 
and modest man ; yet that he outdid Catiline in 
dignity, Galba in interest ; and if that had been a 
crime in a new man, he should not have wanted 
enemies to object it to him"." He then shows 
** that the science of arms, in which Murena 
excelled, had much more dignity and splendour in 
it than the science of the law, being that which 
first gave a name to the Roman )>eople, brought 
glory to their city, and subdued the world to their 
empire : that martial virtue had ever been the 
means of conciliating the favour of the people, and 
recommending to the honours of the state ; and 
it was but reasonable that it should hold the first 
place in that city, which was raised by it to be the 
head of all other cities in the world"." 

As to the last and heaviest part of the charge, 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out against him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal; the bribery of shows, 
plays, and dinners given to the populace ; yet not 
so much by liimself, as by his friends and relations, 
who were zealous to serve him ; so that Cicero 
makes very slijjht of it, and declares himself " more 
afraid of the authority, than the accusation of 
Cato ; " and to obviate the influence which the 
reputation of Cato's integrity might have in the 
cause, he observes, •* that the people in general, 
and all wise judges, had ever been jealous of the 
power and interest of an accuser ; lest the criminal 
should be borne down, not by the weight of his 
crimes, but the superior force of his adversary. 
Let the authority of the great preva il," says be. 
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*' for the safety of the innocent, the protection of 
the helpless, the relief of the miserable ; but let its 
influence be repelled from the dangers and destruc- 
tion of citizens : for if any one should say, that 
Cato would not have taken the pains to accuse, if 
he had not been assured of the crime, he estab- 
lishes a very unjust law to men in distress, by 
j making the judgment of an accuser to l>e con- 
ji sidered as a prejudice or previous condemnation of 
]' the criminal"/' He exhorts ** Cato not to be so 
severe on what ancient custom and the republic 
itself had found useful ; nor to deprive the people 
of their plays, gladiators, and feasts, which their 
ancestors had approved ; nor to take from candi- 
dates an opportunity of obliging by a method of 
expense which indicated their generosity, rather 
than an intention to corrupt^/' 

But whatever Murena*s crime might be, tlie 
circumstance which chiefly favoured him was, the 
difliculty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
foot; which made it neither safe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a consul, who by a military 
education was the best qualified to defend it in so 
dangerous a crisis. This point Cicero dwells much 
upon, declaring, " that he undertook this cause, 
not so much for the sake of Murena, as of the 
peace, the liberty, the lives and safety of them all. 
Hear, hear," says he, ** your consiil, who, not 
to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
night but of the republic : Catiline does not 
despise us so fitr, ns to hope to subdue this city 
with the force which lie has carried out with him : 
the contagion is spread wider than you imagine ; 
the Trojan hoT»c is within our walls ; which, while 
I am consul, shall never oppress you in your sleep. 
If it be asked then, what reason I have to fear 
Cntiiine ? none at all ; and I have taken care that 
nobody else need fear him : yet I say, that we 
have cause to fear those troops of his, which I see 
in this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted it : 
for in truth they have not deserted, but are left by 
him only as spies U|>on us, and placed as it were 
in ambush, to destroy us the more securely : all 
these want to see a worthy consul, an exi>erienced 
general, a man both by nature and fortunes attached 
to the interests of the republic, driven by your 
sentence from the guard and custody of the city">." 
After urging this topic with great warmth and 
force, he adds; " We arc now come to the crisis 
and extremity of our danger ; there is no resource 
or recovery for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no 
time to throw away any of the helps which we 
have, but by all means possible to acquire more. 
The enemy is not on the banks of the Anio, which 
was thought so terrible in the Punic war, but in 
the city and the forum. Good gods ! ( 1 cannot speak 
it without a sigh,) there are some enemies in the 
very sanctuary ; sume, I say, even in the senate I 
The i^ods grant, that my colleague may quell this 
rtrbellion by our arms ; whilst 1, in the gown, by 
the assistance of all the honest, will dispel the 
other dangers with which the city is now big. Uut 
what will become of us, if they should slip through 
our hands into the new year ; and And but one 
consul in the republic, and him employed not in 
prosecuting the war, but in providing a colleague ? 
Then this plmrue of Catiline will brcik ont in t" 

" Pn> Milan. lU ~ i- Ibid. ji). 
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its fury, spreading terror, confiuion, fire, ni 
sword through the city," &c.' This oonskien- 
tion, so forcibly nrged, of the necessity of hMm% 
two consuls ff>r the guard of the city at the openiif 
of the new year, had such weight with the jod^ 
that without any deliberation they unuiimoiuly ' 
ac(|uitted Murena, and would not, as Cicero ssji. 
so much as hear the accusation of men, the moat , 
eminent and illustrions*. 

Cicero had a strict intimacy all this while witk 
Sulpicius, whom he had served with all his intefot i 
in this very contest for the consulship*. He had 
a great friendship also with Cato, and the kigfaeit 
esteem of his integrity ; yet he not only defends! 
this cause against them both, but to take off tk 
prejudice of their authority, laboured eren to make 
them ridiculous ; rallying the profession of Sid* 
picius as trifling and contemptible, the prindpla 
of Cato as absurd and impracticable, with so mich 
humour and wit. that he made the whole audieaee 
very merry, and forced Cato to cry out, What a 
facetious consul have we"! But what is moR 
obser\'able, the opposition of these great men iau 
afl'air bo interesting gave no sort of interruption M 
their friendship, which continued as firm as ever 
to the end of their lives : and Cicero, who lived 
the longest of them, showed the real Talue Ait 
he had for them both after their deaths, by pio* 
curing public honours for the one, and writing the 
life and praises of the other. Murena too, though 
exposed to so much danger by the prosecution, yet , 
seems to have retained no resentment of it ; bat 
during his consulship paid a great deference to tin 
counsels of Cato, and employed all his power ts 
support him against the violence of Metellas, Ui 
colleague in the tribunate. This was a greatosM 
of mind truly noble, and suitable to the Sgnity of j 
the persons; not to.be shocked by the particnlir 
contradiction of their friends, when their genenl 
views on both sides were laudable and Tirtuoas: 
yet this must not be wholly charged to the virtae 
of the men, but to the discipline of the repaUie 
itself, which by a wise policy imposed it as a daty 
on its subjects to defend their fellow citiaens ia 
their dangers, without regard to any friendships or 
engagements whatsoever'. The examples of thii 
kind will be more or less frequent in states, in pro- 
portion as the public good happens to be the 
ruling principle ; for that is a bond of union too 
firm to be broken by any little difTerences about 
the measures of pursuing it: but where private 
ambition and party zeal have the ascendant, that 
every opposition must necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which 
is considered as the chief end of life, private benefit 
and advantage. 

Before the trial of Murena, Cicero had pleaded 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of 
C. Piso, who had been consul four years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and vigorous 

r Pro Miircn. 31). 
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magistnte : but we have no remains of the speech, 
.DOT anything more said of it by Cicero, than that 
I^ao was acquitted on the account of his laudable 
behaviour in his consulship ^ We learn however 
from Sallust, that he was accused of oppression 
and extortion in his government; and that the 
prosecution was promoted chiefly by J. Ctesar, out 
of revenge for Piso's having arbitrarily punished 
one of his friends or clients in Cisalpine Gaul*. 

But to return to the affair of the conspiracy : 
Lentulus and the rest, who were left in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand design, and soliciting men of all ranks, who 
aeemed likely to favour their cause, or to be of any 
nie to it : among the rest, they agreed to make an 
attempt on the ambassadors of the AUobroges ; a 
warlike, mutinous, faithless people, inhabiting the 
coontries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly 
disaffected to the Roman power, and already ripe 
for rebellion. These ambassadors, who were pre- 
paring to return home, much out of humour with 
the senate, and without any redress of the griev- 
ances which they .were sent to complain of, 
received the proposal at first very greedily, and 
promised to engage their nation to assist the con- 
spirators with what they principally wanted', a 
good body of horse, whenever they should begin the 
war; but reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterprise, and 
the danger of involving themselves and their coun- 
trj in 80 desperate a cause, they resolved to dis- 
cover what they knew to Q. Fabius Sauga, the 
patron of their city, who immediately gave intel- 
ligence of it to the consul^. 

Cicero's instructions upon it were, that the 
ambassadors should continue to feign the same 
seal which they had hitherto shown, and promise 
everything that was required of them, till they had 
got a full insight into the extent of the plot, with 
distinct proofs against the particular actors in it*^ : 
upon which, at their next conference with the con- 
spirators, they insisted on having some credentials 
from them to show to their people at home, with- 
out which they would never be induced to enter 
into an engagement so hazardous. This was thought 
reasonable, and presently complied with ; and 
Vnlcurcius was appointed to go along with the 
unbaasadora, and introduce them to Catiline on 
their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and 
exchange assurances also with him ; to whom Len- 
tulus sent at the same time a particular letter under 
his own hand and seal, though without his name. 
Cicero, being punctually informed of all these facts, 
concerted privately with the ambassadors the time 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, 
and that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from 
the city, they should be arrested with their pupers 
and letters about them, by two of the ))rsetors, 
L^ Flaccus and C. Pontinius, whom he had in- 
structed for that purpose, and ordered to lie in 

7 Pro Flfloco, 39. * Killu.-*t. Ik-ll. Cat. 4!). 
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ambush near the place, with a strong guard of 
friends and soldiers : all which was successfully 
executed, and the whole company brought pri- 
i soners to Cicero's house by break of day**. 

The rumour of this accident presently drew a 
resort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
advised him to open the letters befure he produced 
them in the senate, lest, if nothing of moment were 
found in them, it might be thought rash and im- 
pnident to raise an unnecessary terror and alarm 
through the city. But he was too well informed of 
the contents to fear any censure of that kind ; and 
declared, that in a case of public danger he thouf^ht 
it his duty to lay the matter entire before the public 
council*. He summoned the senate therefore to 
meet immediately, and sent at the same time for 
Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, who 
all came presently to his house, suspecting nothing 
of the discovery ; and being informed aUio of a 
quantity of arms provided by Cethegus for the use 
of the conspiracy, he ordered C. Sulpicius, another 
of the praitors, to go and search his house, where 
he found a great number of swords and daggers, 
with other arm% all newly cleaned, and ready for 
present service'. 

With this preparation he set out to meet the 
senate in the temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citizens, carrying the ambassadors and 
the conspirators with him in custody : and after 
he had given the assembly an account of the whole 
affair, Vulturcius was called in to he examined 
separately j to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully 
discover all that he knew : upon which, after some 
hesitation, he confessed that he had letters and 
instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press 
him to accept the assistance of the slaves, and to 
lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 
to the intent, that when it should be set on tire in 
different places, and the general massacre begun, 
he mis^ht be at hand to intercept those who escaped, 
and join with his friends in the cityi(. 

The ambassadors were examined next, who de- 
clared, that they had received letters to their nation 
from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that these 
three, and L. Cassius also, required them to send 
a body of horse as soon as pos^ible into Italy, de- 
claring that they had no occasion for any foot ; 
that Lentulus had assured them from the Sibylline 
books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he 
was the third Cornelius, who was destined to be 
master of Rome, as Cirma and Sylla had been be- 
fore him ; and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the destruction of the city and empire : that 
there was some dispute between Cethegus and the 

** L. Fl.itTuin ot C. Poiitiniiim i»ra*tnres— a<l me vocavi, 
rem expo-jiil ; quid fiori placeret ostondi — dccwlte ad p<in- 
tem Milvium i)crvcniTunt — ip»i compreheiiKt ad inc, eiun 
Jam dilncesccri-t, deilumntiir. — In Cutil. iii. 2. 

e Cum ^uniiniN et L•lan^«iIlli.s Iiiijun civitatiH viris. qui, 
audita re, fii'quentCH ad uie cnnvenerant, liteniM a mc 
priu8 apcriii, quum ad K'nutum rrferrern, placcret, ne (d 
nihil cfK^t invciitum. titiiuTc a nie tmtUB tumultus in- 
Jwitw* civititi viileretur, me m-qavi osm. faeturum, ut de 
porieiilo publico mm ad publicum coiicilium rem iutognim 
dcfcrffm. — lb. iii 3. 

' Adinonitu Allobrogum — C. Sulpicium — mi»i, qui ex 
&><libus (.\>tliei<i, si quid t»*lorum esM-t, rffiTret ; ox qiilhu? 
iltemnximum niearum numerum et giudiunim cxtuliL — 
Ibid. : it. I'liitiirch. in Cic. 

c In C;it. iii. 4. 
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rest about the time of firing the city ; for while the 
rest were for fixing it on the feast of Saturn, or 
the middle of December, Cethegus thought that 
day too remote and dilatory. — The letters were 
then produced and opened — first that from Cethe- 
gus ; and upon showing him the seal, he allowed 
it to be his ; it was written with his own hand, 
and addressed to the senate and people of the 
AUobroges, signifying, that he would make good 
what he had promised to their ambassadors, and 
entreating them also to perform what the ambas- 
sadors had undertaken for them. He had be«;n 
interrogated just before about the arms that were 
found at his house ; to which he answered, that 
they were provided only for his curiosity, for he 
had always been particularly fond of neat arms : 
but after his letter was read, he was so dejected 
and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say 
for himself. — Statilius was then brought in, and 
acknowledged his hand and seal ; and when his 
letter was read, to the same purpose with Cethegus's, 
he confessed it to be his own. Then Lentulus's 
letter was produced, and his seal likewise owned 
by him ; which Cicero perceiving to be the head of 
his grandfather, could not help expostulating with 
him, that the very image of such an ancestor, so 
remarkable for a singular love of his country, had 
not reclaimed him from his traitorous designs. 
His letter was of the same import with the other 
two ; but having leave to speak for himself, he at 
first denied the whole charge, and began to question 
the ambassadors and Vulturcins, what business 
they ever had with him, and on what occasion 
they came to his house ; to which they gave clear 
and distinct answers, signifying by whom, and how 
often, they had been introduced to him ; and then 
asked him in their turn, whether he had never 
mentioned anything to them about the Sibylline 
oracles ; upon which being confounded, or iniatu- 
ated rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a 
remarkable proof, as Cicero says, of the great 
force of conscience ; for not only his usual parts 
and eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid all men, quite failed him, so that he 
confessed his crime, to the surprise of the whole 
assembly. Then Vulturcius desired that the letter 
to Catiline, which Lentulus had sent by him, 
might be opened ; where lentulus again, though 
greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and 
seal : it was written without any name, but to this 
effect : '' You will know who I am, from him whom 
I have sent to you. Take care to show yourself a 
man ; and recollect in what a situation you are ; 
and consider what is now necessary for you. Be 
sure to make use of the assbtance of all, even of 
the lowest." — Gabinius was then introduced, and 
behaved impudently for a while ; but at last 
denied nothing of what the ambassadors charged 
him with. 

After the criminals and witnesses were with- 
drawn, the senate went into a debate upon the 
state of the republic, and came unanimously to 
the following resolutions: That public thanks 
should be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner ; 
by whose virtue, counsel, and providence, the re- 
public was delivered from the greatest dangers : 
that Flaccus and Pontinius, the prsetors, should 
be thanked likewise for their vigorous and punctual 
execution of Cicero's orders : that Antonius, the 
other consul, should be praised for having removed 



from his cooncila all those who were conoenied ii 
the conspiracy. That Lentulus, after having abdi- 
cated the pnetorship, and divested himself of Ui 
robes — and Cethegus, Statilina. and Gabmins, wilk 
their other accomplices also, when taken — Caaui, 
Coeparius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, shoold be 
committed to safe custody; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be appointed in Cicero's name, 
for his having preserved the city from a oonflagn- 
tion, the citizens from a massacre, and Italy frns 
a war**. 

The senate being dismissed, Cicero went direetly 
into the rostra, and gave the people an accoant of 
the whole proceeding, in the manner as it is just 
related : where he observed to them, '' That the 
thanksgiving decreed in his name was the first 
which had ever been decreed to any man in die 
gown : that all other thanksgivings had been ap- 
pointed for some'particular services to the republic, 
this alone for saving it' : that by the seixiire of 
these accomplices, aU Catiline's hopes were Uasted 
at once ; for when he was driving Catiline out of 
the city he foresaw, that if he was once rem o ved, 
there would be nothing to apprehend from the 
drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat of Cassias, or the 
rashness of Cethegus : that CatUine was the life 
and soul of the conspiracy ; who never took a 
thing to be done, because he had ordered it, bat 
always followed, solicited, and saw it done himsdf : 
that if he had not driven him from his secret plots 
into open rebellion, he could never have delivend 
the republic from its dangers, or never, at lesst, 
with so much ease and quiet : that Catiline woold 
not have named the fatal day for their destmctioB 
so long beforehand; nor ever suffered his hand 
and seal to be brought against him, as the manifeit 
proof of his guilt ; all which was so managed in 
his absence, that no theft in any private house wm 
ever more clearly detected than this whole con- 
spiracy: that all this was the pure effect of a 
divine influence ; not only for its being above the 
reach, of human counsel, but because the gods hsd 
so remarkably interposed in it, as to show them- 
selves almost visibly: for not to mention die 
nightly streams of light from the western sky, the 
blazing of the heavens, flashes of lightning, earth- 
quakes, &c. he could not omit what happened two 
years before, when the turrets of the capitol were 
strucic down with lightning ; how the soothsayers, 
called together from all Etniria, declared, that fire, 
slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city, were portended, unless some 
means were found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose they ordered a new and larger statue 
of Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a 
position contrary to that of the former image, with 
its face turned tovrards the east ; intimating, that 
if it looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and 
the senate-house, then all )>lots against the state 
would be detected so evidently, that all the world 
should see tliem. That upon this ansvrer, the con- 
suls of that year gave immediate orders lor making 
and placing the statue ; but from the slow progress 
of the work, neither they, nor their successors, nor 
he himself, could get it finished till that very day ; 

b In Cat. iiL 5, G. 

i Quod mihi primum post hanc nrbem condltam togato 
contigit— 41118? supplicatio, si cum csteria eonferatm'. 
Quiritcs, hoc interest, quod oarterw bene gilts, hae 
oonserrata Kepnblica oonstitnta sst^-Ibid. 6. 
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on which, by the special influence of Jnpiter, while 
the conflpiratora and witn^ses were carried through 
the forum to the temple of Concord, in that very 
moment the statue was fixed in its place ; and, 
being turned to look upon them and the senate, 
both they and the senate saw the whole conspiracy 
detected. And can any man," says he, ** be such 
•a enemy to truth, so rash, so mad, as to deny, 
that all things which we see, and above all, that 
this city, is governed by the power and providence 
of the gods^?" He proceeds to observe, *'that 
the conspirators must needs be under a divine and 
judicial infatuation, and could never have trusted 
■ITairs and letters of such moment to men barbarous 
ancf unknown to them, if the gods had not con- 
founded their senses : and that the ambassadors of 
a nation so disaffected, and so aLle and willing to 
make war upon them, should slight the hopes of 
dominion, and the advantageous offers of men of 
patrician rank, must needs be the effect of a divine 
interpodtion ; especially when they might have 
gained their ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
their tongues.*' He exhorts them, therefore, *' to 
odebrate that thanksgiving-day religiously with their 
wires and children'. T^at for all his pains and 
•ervices he desired no other reward or honour, but 
the perpetual remembrance of that day: in this 
he placed all his triumphs and his glory, to have 
the memory of that day eternally propagated to 
the safety A the dty, and the honour of his con- 
ralship ; to have it remembered, that there were 
two citizens living at the same time in the repub- 
lic, the one of whom was terminating the extent of 
the empire by the bounds of the horizon itself; 
the other preserving the seat and centre of that 
empire". That his case, however, was different 
from that of their generals abroad, who, as soon as 
tbej had conquered their enemies, left them ; 
whereai it was his lot to live still among those 
whom he had subdued : that it ought to be their 
care therefore to see, that the malice of those 
enemies should not hurt him ; and that what he 
bad been doing for their good should not redound 
to his detriment ; though as to himself, he had no 
emse to fear anything, since he should be protected 
by the guard of all honest men, by the dignity of 
the republic itself, by the power of conscience, 
whidi all those must needs violate who should 
attempt to injure him : that he would never yield, 
therefore, to the audaciousness of any, but even 
provoke and attack all the wicked and the profli- 
gate : yet if all their rage at last, when repelled 
from the people, should turn singly upon him, 
they should consider what a discouragement it 
would be heteafter to those who should expose 
themselves to danger for their safety. That for 
his part, he would ever support and defend in his 
private condition what he had acted in his consuL 
ship, and show, that what he had done was not 
the effect of chance, but of virtue : that if any envy 
should be stirred up against him, it might hurt 
the envious, but advance his glory. — Lastly, since 
it was now night, he bade them all go home, and 
pray to Jupiter, the guardian of them and the city ; 
and though the danger was now over, to keep the 
same watch in their houses as before, for fear of 
any surprise ; and he would take care, that they 
should have no occasion to do it any longer. 

~k InCatrULsTfli.' » iWd.~10. 
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While the prisoners were before the senate, 
Cicero desired some of the senators, who could write 
short-hand, to take notes of everything that was 
said ; and when the whole examination was finished 
and reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed 
presentiy through Italy and all the provinces, to 
prevent any invidious misrepresentation of what 
was so clearly attested and confessed by the criminals 
themselves", who for the present were committed 
to the free custody of the magistrates and senators 
of their acquaintance^, till the senate should come 
to a final resolution about them. All this passed 
on the third of December, a day of no small 
fatigue to Cicero, who, firom break of day till the 
evening, seems to have been engaged, without any 
refreshment, in examining the witnesses and the 
criminals, and procuring the decree which was 
consequent upon it ; and when that was over, in 
giving a narrative of the whole transaction to the 
people, who were waiting for that purpose in the 
forum. The same night his wife Terentia, with 
the vestal virgins and the principal matrons of 
Rome, was performing at home, according to 
annual custom, the mystic rites of the goddess 
Bona, or the Good, to which no male creature was 
ever sdmitted ; and till that function was over, he 
was excluded also from his own house, and forced 
to retire to a neighbour's ; where, with a select 
council of friends, he began to deliberate about the 
method of punishing the traitors ; when his wife 
came in all haste to inform him of a prodigy, which 
had just happened amongst them ; for the sacrifice 
being over, and the fire of the altar seemingly 
extinct, a bright flame issued suddenly from the 
ashes, to the astonishment of the company ; upon 
which the vestal virgins sent her away, to require 
him to pursue what he had then in his thoughts 
for the good of his country, since the goddess by 
this sign had given great light to his safety and 
glory P. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia ; whose 
sister likewise being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having the direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help to effect without suspicion, what had been 
privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people, as strongly as he could, with an apprehen- 
sion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
the more easily to approve the resolution that he 
had already taken in his own mind, of putting the 
conspirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered public 
rewsrds to the ambassadors and Vulturcius for 
their faithful discoveries i ; and by the vigour of 
their proceedings seemed to shew an intention of 
treating their prisoners with the last severity. The 
city in the mean while was alarmed with the rumour 

° Constitui Bcnatores. qui omnium indicum dicta, in- 
terrogata, responsa pcrscribercnt : dcscribi ab omnibus 
statim llbrariis, dividi jmssim et pcrvulgari atquo edi 

populo Romano imperavi divisi toti Italic, emisi in 

omncs provincial — Pro HylL 14, 15. 

o Ut abdicate magistratu, Lentulus, itomquc enter! in 
liberis custodiis habeantur. Itaquc I^ntuIus. P. Lentulo 
Spintlicri, qui turn sdilis crat ; Cethegua Comificio, dec. 
-tSallnst. Udl Cat. 47. 

P Plutarch, in Gic. 

4 Prmnia Icgatis Allobrugura, Titoque Vulturcio de- 
distia ampUaaima.— In Cat. iv. 3. 



of fresh plots, formed by the slaves and dependants 
of Lentulus and Cethegus for the rescae of their 
masters'*; which obliged Cicero to reinforce liis 
guards ; and fur the prevention of all such attempts, 
to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing the 
question of their punishment, without farther delay, 
before the senate ; which he summoned for that 
purpose the next moniing. 

The debate was of great delicacy and importance ; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens of the iirst rank. 
Capital punishments were rare and ever odious in 
Rome, whose laws were of ail others the least san- 
guinary ; banishment, with confiscation of goods, 
being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has been said 
above, in cases of sudden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the leaders 
with death by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, 
and an infringement of the rights of the people, 
which nothing could excuse, but the necessity of 
the times, and the extremity of danger. For there 
was an old law of Porcius Lseca, a tribune, which 
granted to all criminals capitally condemned, an 
appeal to the people ; and a later one of C. Grac- 
chus, to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
citizen without a formal hearing before the people ' : 
so that some senators, who had concurred in all 
the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
this, to show their dislike of what they expected to 
be the issue of it, and to have no hand in putting 
Roman citizens to death by a vote of the senate*. 
Here, then, was ground enough for Cicero's enemies 
to act upon, if extreme methods were pursued : he 
himself was aware of it, and saw, that the public 
interest called for the severest punishment, his 
private interest the gentlest ; yet he came resolved 
to sacrifice all regards for his own quiet to the con- 
sideration of the public safety. 

As soon therefore as he had moved the question, 
what was to be done with the conspirators ; Silanus, 
the consul elect, being called upon to speak the first, 
advised, that those who were then in custody, with 
the rest who should afterwards be taken, should 
all be put to death ". To this, all who spoke after 
him, readily assented, till it came to J. Ciesar, then 
prstor elect, who in an elegant and elaborate 
speech, " treated that opinion, not as cruel; since 
death, he said, was not a punishment, but relief to 
the miserable, and left no sense either of good or ill 
beyond it ; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the constitution of the republic : and though the 
heinousness of the crime would justify any severity, 
yet the example was dangerous in a free state ; and 
the salutary use of arbitrary power in good hands, 
had been the cause of fatal mischiefs when it fell 
into bad ; of which he produced several irtstances, 
both in other cities and their own : and though no 

r Libcrti ct paiici ex clientibus Lentuli npifices atque 
sorvitia in vicis ad cum eripiendum ooUicitabAnt. — Cethe- 
gU8 autem per nunciits familiuin, atque libcrtos »\\oa, 
Icctos ct cxcrcitatos in aiidaciam orabat, ut. grcgo facto, 
cum telis ad sese irrumperent. — Sallust. Tiell. Cat. fiO. 

" Porcia lex Tirgas ab omnium civium Romanonim 

corpore amovit ^libertatcm civium lietorl cripiiit — C. 

Gracchus let;cm tulit, nc dc capite civium Ronxanorum 
injustnu vostro judicarctur. — Pro K.ibirio, 4. 

t Video de ibtis, qui so popularos haberi vnlunt. abeme 
non nemincni, nc de capite vidolicet Roniani civis scnten- 
tiam ferat— In CatiL iv. 5. 

a iSaliiuit. IleU. Cat. 50. 
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danger could be apprehended from these times, or 
such a consul as Cicero ; yet in other times, and 
under another consul, when the sword was once 
drawn by a decree of the senate, no man could pro- 
mise what mist^hief it might not do before it wai 
sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, that the 
estates of the conspirators should be confiscated, 
and their persons closely confined in the stroag 
towns of IteJy ; and that it should be criminal for 
any one to move the senate or the people for anj 
favour towards them*." 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take place: 
Caesar's had made a great impression on the assem- 
bly, and staggered even Silanus, who began to 
excuse and mitigate the severity of his vote^ ; and 
Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it, ai 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
for whose future peace and safety they begun to be 
solicitous* : when Cicero, observing the indinaticA 
of the house, and rising up to put the qnestioo, 
made his fourth speech, which now remains, on 
the subject of this transaction ; in which he deli- 
vered his sentiments with all the skill both of the 
orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed to 
show a perfect neutrality, and to give equal conw 
mendation to both the opinions, was artfully 
labouring all the while to turn the scale in favour 
of Silanus's, which he considered as a necessary 
example of severity in the present circumstances 
of the republic. 

He declared, " That though it was a pleasure to 
him to observe the concern and solicitude which 
the senate had expressed on his account, yet he 
begged of them to lay it all aside, and, withoat 
any regard to him, to think only of themselves and 
their families : that he was willing to suffer any 
persecution, if by his labours he could secore their 
dignity and safety : that his life had been oft at- 
tempted in the forum, the field of Mars, the senate, 
his own house, and in his very bed : that for their 
quiet he had digested many things against his will 
without speaking of them ; but if the gods would 
grant that issue to his consulship, of saving them 
from a massacre, the city from flames, all Italy 
from war, let what fate soever attend himself, be 
would be content with it*." He presses them 
therefore to " turn their whole care upon the state: 
that it was not a Gracchus, or a Satuminils, who 
was now in judgment before them ; bat traitors, 
whose design it was to destroy the city by fire, the 
senate and people by a massacre ; who had soli- 
cited the Gauls and the very slaves to join with 
them in their treason, of which they had all been 
convicted by letters, hands, seals, and their own 
confessions^. That the senate, by several previous 
acts, had already condemned them ; by their pub- 
lic thanks to him ; by deposing Lentulus from his 
prtetorship ; by committing them to custody ; by 
decreeing a thanksgiving ; by rewarding the wit- 
nesses : but as if nothing had yet been done, he 
resolved to propose to them anew the question both 
of the fact and the punishment : that whatever 
tliey intended to do, it must be determined before 

X Sallust. Bell. Cat. 51. 

y Ut Silanum, consulom designatum non pigucrit sen- 
tentiain suam, quia mutare turpo erat, interpretatiooe 
leiiire. — Suet. J. Ca?s. 14. * 

* I'lutarch. in Cic. » In Catil. iv. 1. 
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night : for the mischief was spread wider than they 
imagined ; had not only infected Italy, but crossed 
the Alps, and seized the provinces : that it was not 
to be suppressed by delay and irresolution, but by 
quick and vigorous measures^ : that there were two 
opinions now before them ; the first, of Silanus, for 
putting the criminals to death; the second, of 
Cssar, who, excepting death, was for every other 
way of punishing ; each, agreeably to his dignity, 
and the importance of the cause, was for treating 
them with the last severity : the one thought, that 
those, who had attempted to deprive them all of life 
and to extinguish the very name of Rome, ought 
not to enjoy the benefit of living a moment, and 
he had showed withal, that this punishment had 
often been inflicted on seditious citizens : the other 
imagined, that death was not designed by the gods 
for a punbhment, but the cure of our miseries ; so 
that the wise never suffered it unwillingly, the 
brave often sought it voluntarily ; but that bonds 
and imprisonment, especially if perpetual, were 
contrived for the punishment of detestable crimes : 
these therefore he ordered to be provided for them 
in the great towns of Italy : yet in this proposal 
there seemed to be some injustice, if the senate was 
to impose that burthen upon the towns, or some 
difficulty, if they were only to desire it : yet if they 
thought fit to decree it, he would undertake to find 
those, who would not refuse to comply with it for 
the public good : that Ciesar, by adding a penalty 
on the towns if any of the criminals should escape, 
and enjoining so horrible a confinement without a 
possibility of being released from it, had deprived 
them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy mor- 
tals : he had ordered their estates also to be con- 
fiscated, and left them nothing but life ; which if 
he had taken away, he would have eased them at 
once of all farther pain, either of mind or body : for 
it was on this account that the ancients invented 
.those infernal punishments of the dead, to keep 
the wicked under some awe in this life, who with- 
out them would have no dread of death itself*^. 
That for his own part, he saw how much it was his 
interest that they should follow Cssar's opinion, 
who had always pursued popular measures ; and by 
being the author of that vote, would secure him 
from any attack of popular envy ; but if they fol- 
lowed Silanus's, he did not know what trouble it 
might create to himself ; yet that the service of the 
republic ought to supersede all considerations of his 
danger : that Cesar, by this proposal, had given 
them a perpetual pledge of his affection to the state ; 
and showed the difference between the affected 
lenity of their daily declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which sought nothing but the real good of 
the people: that be could not but observe, that 
one of those, who valued themselves on being po- 
pular, had absented himself from this day's debate, 
that he might not give a vote upon the life of a 
citizen ; yet by concurring with them in all their 
previous votes, he had already passed a judgment 
on the merits of the cause : that as to the objection 
urged by Cesar, of Gracchus's law, forbidding to 
put citizens to death, it should be remembered, that 

c In Catil. iv. 3. 

' Itaque ut aliqua In vita formido irapnibfs ctsset posita, 
apud inferos ^uunodi quaedam illi antlqui ftupplk-ia 
implls constituta can voluerunt, quod videlicet intelligc- 
bant, hi« remotit, non ease mortem ipsam pcrtinic>9ccn- 
dam.^— Ibid. 4. 



those who were adjudged to be enemies, could no 
longer be considered as citizens ; and that the 
author of that law had himself suffered death by 
the order of the people : that since Cssar, a man 
of so mild and merciful a temper, had proposed so 
severe a punishment, if they should pass it into an 
act, they would give him a partner and companion, 
who would justify him to the people ; but if they 
preferred Silanus's opinion, it would be easy still 
to defend both them and himself from any imputa- 
tion of cruelty : for he would maintain it, after all, 
to be the gentler of the two ; and if he seemed, to 
be more eager than usual in this cause, it was not 
from any severity of temper, for n« man had less of 

it, but out of pure humanity and clemency." 

Then after forming a most dreadful image of " the 
city reduced to ashes, of heaps of slaughtered citi- 
zens, of the cries of mothers and their infants, the 
violation of the vestal virgins, and the conspirators 
insulting over the ruins of their country ; " he 
affirms it to be " the greatest cruelty to the repub- 
lic, to show any lenity to the authors of such hor- 
rid wickedness ; unless they would call L. Cssar 
cruel, for declaring the other day in the senate, 
that Lentulus, who was his sister's husband, had 
deserved to die : that they ought to be afraid rather 
of being thought cruel for a remissness of punish- 
ing, than for any severity which could be used 
against such outrageous enemies : that he would 
not conceal from them what he had heard to be 
propagated through the city, that they had not 
sufficient force to support and execute their sen- 
tence*^ : but he assured them, that all things of 
that kind were fully provided ; that the whole body 
of the people was assembled for their defence ; that 
the forum, the temples, and all the avenues of the 
senate were possessed by their friends ; that the 
equestrian order vied with the senate itself in 
their zeal for the republic ; whom, after a dis- 
sention of many years, that day's cause had 
entirely reconciled and united with them ; and if 
that union, which his consulship had confirmed, was 
preserved and perpetuated, he was confident that 
no civil or domestic evil could ever again disturb 
them'. That if any of them were shocked by 
the report of Lentulus's agents running up and 
down the streets, and soliciting the needy and silly 
to make some effort for his rescue, the fact indeed 
was true, and the thing had been attempted ; but 
not a man was found so desperate, who did not 
prefer the possession of his shed, in which he 
worked, his little hut and bed in which he slept, to 
any hopes of change from the public confusion : for 
all their subsistence depended on the peace and 
fullness of the city ; and if their gain would be 
interrupted by shutting up their shops, how much 
more would it be so by burning them ? — Since the 
people then were not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards them, it was their part not to be 
wanting to the people'. That they had a consul 
snatched from various dangers and the jaws of 
death, not for the propagation of his own life, but 
of their security ; such a consul as tbey would not 
always have, watchful for them, regardless of him- 
self : they had also, what was never known before, 
the whole Roman people of one and the same 
mind ; that they should reflect how one night had 
almost demolished the mighty fabric of their 

"fin Catil. Iv. C. "Ubid. 7. 
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empire, raised by such pains and virtue of men, by 
such favour and kindness of the gods : that by their 
behaviour on that day they were to provide, that 
the same thing should not only never be attempted, 
but not so much as thought of again by any citi- 
zen^. That as to himself, though he had now 
drawn upon him the enmity of the whole band of 
conspirators, he looked upon them as a base, abject, 
contemptible faction ; but if, through the madness 
of any, it should ever rise again, so as to prevail 
against the senate and the republic, yet he should 
never be induced to repent of his present conduct ; 
for death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had conferred 
upon him by their decrees : for to all others they 
decreed thanks for having served the republic suc- 
cessfully ; to him alone for having saved it. He 
hoped tiierefore, that there might be some place for 
his name among the Scipios, Paulluses, Mariuses, 
Pompeys ; unless it were thought a greater thing to 
open their way into new provinces, than to provide 
that their conquerors should have a home at last to 
return to : that the condition however of a foreign 
victory was much better than of a domestic one ; 
since a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either 
made a slave or a friend : but when citizens once 
turn rebels, and are baffled in their plots, one can 
neither keep them quiet by force, nor oblige them 
by favours : that he had undertaken therefore an 
eternal war with all traitorous citizens ; but was 
confident, that it would never hurt either him or 
his, while the memory of their past dangers sub- 
sisted, or that there could be any force strong 
enough to overpower the present union of the 
senate and the knights^ : That in lieu therefore 
of the command of armies and provinces, which 
he had declined ; of a triumph and all other honours, 
which he had refused ; he required nothing more 
from them, than the perpetual remembrance of his 
consulship : while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he should think himself impregnable : but 
if the violence of the factious should ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to them his infant son, and 
trusted, that it would be a sufficient guard, not only 
of his safety, but of his dignity, to have it remem- 
bered, that he was the son of one who, at the 
hazard of his own life, had preserved the lives of 
them all/' He concludes, by exhorting them to 
*' act with the same courage which they had hi- 
therto shown through all this affair, and to proceed 
to some resolute and vigorous decree ; since their 
lives and liberties, the safety of the city, of Italy, 
and the whole empire, depended upon it." 

This speech had the desired effect ; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate ; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, rose up, and after extolling 
Cicero to the skies '', and recommending to the 
assembly the authority of his example and judg- 
ment, proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper 
and principles, ''That he was surprised to see 
any debate about the punishment of men, who 
had begun an actual war against their country : 
that their deliberation should be, how to secure 

h In Catil. Iv. 9. « Ibid. 10. 

^ Qua* omnia quia Cato laudibus extiilcrat in coelum. — 
[Ep. ad Alt. xii. 21.] Ita consulis virtutero ampliflcavlt, 
ut nniversus senatua in ejus sententiam transiret.— Yell. 
Pat. U. 35. 



themselves against them, rather than how to pimish 
them : that other crimes might be punished after 
commission, but nnless this was prevented before 
its effect, it would be vain to seek a remedy after : 
that the debate was not about the public rerennes, 
or the oppressions of the allies, but about their 
own lives and liberties ; not about the diacipline 
or manners of the city, on which he had oft deli- 
vered his mind in that place, nor about the greatness 
I or prosperity of their empire, but whether they or 
their enemies should possess that empire ; and in 
such a case there could be no room for mercy. 
That they had long since lost and confounded the 
true names of things : to give away other people's 
money was called generosity ; and to attempt what 
was criminal, fortitude. But if they must needs 
be generous, let it be from the spoils of the allies; 
if merciful, to the plunderers of the treasury : bat 
let them not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, 
and by sparing a few bad destroy all the good. 
That Caesar indeed had spoken well and gravely 
concerning life and death ; taking all infernal 
punishments for a fiction, and ordering the crimi- 
nals therefore to be confined in the corporate 
towns ; as if there was not more danger from them 
in those towns, than in Rome itself, and more 
encouragement to the attempts of the desperate, 
where there was less strength to resist them ; so 
that his proposal could be of no use, if he was 
really afraid of them : but if in the general fear he 
alone had none, there was the more reason for aH 
the rest to be afraid for themselves. That they 
were not deliberating on the fate only of the con- 
spirators, but of Catiline's whole army, whick 
would be animated or dejected in proportion to 
the vigour or remissness of their decrees. That it 
was not the arms of their ancestors which made 
Rome so great, but their discipline and manners, 
which were now depraved and corrupted : that in 
the extremity of danger it was a shame to see them 
so indolent and irresolute, waiting for each other 
to speak first, and trusting, like women, to the 
gods, without doing anything for themselves : that 
the help of the gods was not to be obtained by idle 
vows and supplications : that success attended the 
vigilant, the active, the provident ; and when 
people gave themselves np to sloth and laziness, it 
was in vain for them to pray ; they would find the 
I gods angry with them : that the flagitious lives of 
I the criminals confuted every argument of mercy : 
that Catiline was hovering over them with an 
army, while his accomplices were within the walls, 
and in the very heart of the city ; so that, whatever 
they determined, it could not be kept secret, whick 
made it the more necessary to determine quickly. 
Wherefore his opinion was, that since the criminds 
had been convicted, both by testimony and their 
own confession, of a detestable treason against the 
republic, they should suffer the punishment of 
death, according to the custom of their ancestors ^'' 
Cato's authority, added to the impression which 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the debate; 
and the senate, applauding his vigour and resolo- 
tion, resolved upon a decree in consequence of it**. 
And though Silanus had first proposed that opinion, 
and was followed in it by all the consular senators, 
yet they ordered the decree to be drawn in Cato's 
words, because he had delivered himself more fully 
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and explicitly upon it than any of them". The 
?ote was no sooner passed, than Cicero resolved to 
pat it in ezecation, lest the night, which was 
coming on, should produce any new disturbance : 
he went directly therefore from the senate, attended 
by a numerous guard of friends and citizens, and 
took Lentnlus from the custody of his kinsman 
Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed him through the 
forum to the common prison, where he delivered 
him to the executioners, who presently strangled 
him. The other conspirators, Cethegus, Statihus, 
and Gabinins, were conducted to their execution 
by the pretors, and put to death in the same man- 
ner, together with Coeparius, the only one of their 
accomplices who was taken after the examination*^. 
When the affair was over, Cicero was conducted 
home in a kind of triumph by the whole body of 
the senate and the knights ; tbe streetsi being all 
illuminated, and the women and children at the 
windows and on the tops of houses, to see him 
pass along, through infinite acclamations of the 
multitude proclaiming him their saviour and de- 
liverer'. 

This was the fifth of December, those celebrated 
nones, of which Cicero used to boast so much ever 
after, as the most glorious day of his life : and it 
is certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this 
day for one of the greatest deliverances which it 
had ever received since its foundation, and which 
nothing periiaps but his vigilance and sagacity 
could have so happily effected : for from the first 
alarm of the plot, he never rested night or day, till 
he had got full information of the cabals and 
counsels of the conspirators ^ ; by which he easily 
baffled all their projects, and played with them as 
he pleased ; and without any risk to the public 
could draw them on just far enough to make their 
gi^ilt manifest, and their ruin inevitable. But bis 
masterpiece was the driving Catiline out of Rome, 
and teasing him as it were into a rebellion before 
it was ripe, in hopes that, by carrying out with him 
his accomplices, he would clear tbe city at once of 
tbe whole faction, or by leaving them behind with- 
out his head to manage them, would expose them 
to sure destruction by their own folly : for Catiline's 
^ief trust was not on the open force which he had 
provided in the field, but on tbe success of his 
secret practices in Rome, and on making himself 
master of the city ; the credit of which would have 
engaged to him of course all the meaner sort, and 
induced all others through Italy, who wished well 
to his cause, to declare for him immediately : so 
that when this apprehension was over, by the 
seixnre and punishment of his associates, the senate 
thought the danger at an end, and that they had 
nothing more to do but to vote thanksgivings and 
fiestivals ; looking upon Catiline's army as a crew 
only ot fugitives, or banditti, whom their forces 
were sore to destroy whenever they could meet 
with them. 

But Catiline was in condition still to make a 
■toater resistance than they imagined : he had 
filled up his troops to the number of two legions, 
or about twelve thousand fighting men, of which a 
ibnrth part only was completely armed, the rest 

B Idciroo in ejus iifintontlnm est facta discessio. — Ad 
Att. xH. SI. 

• Sallust. Bell. Cat. 60. p Plutarch. In Cic. 

. 4 In CO <nnnee dies, noctasqoe consumsi, ut quid ngerent, 
I quid moUnotur, sentirem ac viderem.— In Catil. iii. 2. 



furnished with what chance offered — darts, lances, 
clubs. He refused at first to enlist slaves, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of the conspiracy, and knowing 
that he should quickly have soldiers enough, if his 
friends performed their part at home**. So that 
when the consul Antonius approached towards him 
with his army, he shilfted his quarters, and made 
frequent motions and marches through the moun- 
tains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome : but when the 
fatal account came, of the death of Lentulus and 
the rest, the face of his affairs began presently to 
change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the 
desertion of those whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
therefore, was by long marches and private roads 
through the Apennine, to make his escape into 
Gaul ; but Q. Metellus, who had been sent thither 
before by Cicero, imagining that he would take 
that resolution, had secured all the passes, and 
posted himself so advantageously with an army of 
three legions, that it was impossible for him to 
force his way on that side ; whilst on the other, 
the consul Antonius with a much greater force 
blocked him up behind, and enclosed him within 
the mountains'. Antonius himself had no inclin- 
ation to fight, or at least with Catiline; but would 
willingly have given him an opportunity to escape, 
had not his quaestor Sextius, who was Cicero's 
creature, and his lieutenant Petreius, urged him 
on against his will to force Catiline to the necessity 
of a battle *, — who, seeing all things desperate, and 
nothing left but either to die or conquer, resolved 
to try his fortune against Antonius, though much 
the stronger, rather than Metellus ; in hopes still, 
that out of regard to their former engagements, he 
might possibly contrive some way at last of throw, 
ing the victory into his hands ''. But Antonius 
happened to be seized at that very time with a fit 
of the gout, or pretended at least to be so, that he 
might have no share in the destruction of an old 
ftiend, so that the command fell of course to a 
much better soldier and honester man, Petreius, — 
who, after a sharp and bloody action, in which he 
lost a considerable part of his best troops, destroyed 
Catiline and his whole army, fighting desperately 
to the last man'. They all fell in the very ranks 
in which they stood, and, as if inspired with the 
genuine spirit of their leader, fought not so much 
to conquer as to sell their lives as dear as they 
could, and, as Catiline had threatened in the 
senate, to mingle the public calamity with their 



own rum. 



' Sperabat pn>pedlem magnaii coplas ae habitunim, si 
RoniK Bocii incepta patravlseent — interea sorvitla repudi- 
abat.— SalluAt. Bell. Cat. 56. ■ Ibid. 57. 

* Hoc breve dicam :— Si M. Petreii non excoUcns animo 
ot amore reipublice virtua, non lumina auctoritas apud 
milites, non miriflcus umis in re militari extitisset, neque 
adjutor ei P. Sextius ad oxcitandum Antoniuni, cohortan- 
dum, ac inipcllendum fuisaet, datua illo in beilo esset 
hiomi loouM, Slc. 

Sextiiu. cum suo exercitu, summa celeritate est Anto- 
nium consccutus. Hie ego quid praMliccni, quibus rebus 
oonsulem ad rem gcrendam excitarit ; quot stimulos ad- 
moverit, &c. — Pro Sext. 5. 

^ hXriQV 5^, 8ti iK-wifia ainov Kara rh avyctftorhy 

iBfXoKaK'hauf ^crxo'— Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. 47. 
s SuUust. BeU. Cat. 59. 
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Thas ended this famed conspiracy, in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome were suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Ctesar : they were both influenced by the same 
motive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest 
in the city, to adfance themselves, in the general 
confusion, to that sovereign power which they 
aimed at. Crassus, who had always been Cicero's 
enemy, by an officiousness of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
seemed to betray a consciousness of some guilts ; 
and Cesar's whole life made it probable, that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not some 
share ; and in this there was so general a suspicion 
upon him, especially after bis speech in favour of 
the criminals, that he had some difficulty to escape 
with life from the rage of the knights who guarded 
the avenues of the senate ; where he durst not 
venture to appear any more, till he entered upon 
his prstorship with the new year*. Crassus was 
actually accused by one Tarquinius, who was taken 
upon the road as he was going to Catiline, and, 
upon promise of pardon, made a discovery of what 
he knew ; where, after confirming what the other 
witnesses had deposed, he added, that he was sent 
by Crassus to Catiline, with advice to him not to 
be discouraged by the seizure of his accomplices, 
but to make the greater haste for that reason to 
the city, in order to rescue them, and revive the 
spirits of his other friends. At the name of 
Crassus the senate was so shocked, that they would 
hear the man no farther ; but calling upon Cicero 
to put the question, and take the sense of the 
house upon it, they voted Tarquinius* s evidence to 
be false, and ordered him to be kept in chains, nor 
to be produced again before them, till he would 
confess who it was that had suborned him*. 
Crassus declared afterwards, in the hearing of Sal- 
lust, that Cicero was tlie contriver of this affront 
upon him^. But that does not seem probable ; 
since it was Cicero's constant maxim, as he fre- 
quently intimates in his speeches, to mitigate and 
reclaim all men of credit by gentle methods, rather 
than make them desperate by an unseasonable 
severity, — and in the general contagion of the city, 
not to cut off, but to heal, every part that was 
curable. So that when some information was given 
likewise against Ctesar, he chose to stifle it, and 
could not be persuaded to charge him with the 
plot, by the most pressing solicitations of Catulus 
and Piso, who were both his particular enemies, — 
the one for the loss of the high-priesthood, the 
other for the impeachment above-mentioned*^. 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of bis wishes, 
and in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful applauses of all orders of the city. 
For besides the honours already mentioned, L. 
Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said in 
a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him 

iTpiutarclirinCic! 

* Uti nonnulli equitcs Rnmanl, qui priesidii caum cum 
tclis erant circum a^dcm Concnrdias— egrcdienti ex denatu 
CsMori gladio minitarentur.~[8allu8t. Dell. Cat. 4!).] Vix 
pauci complcxu, togaqiie objocta protexerint. Tunc 
piano detorritus non modo cewiit, he<\ etiam in reliquum 
anni tcmpiis curia abstinuit. — Suoton. J. Cses. 14. 

» SallUBt. BcU. Cat. 40. 

^ Ipnum Craanum eg^> postoa praedicantcm audlvi, tan- 
tam illam contumeliam »ibi a Cicercme impoaitam.— Ibid. 

« Appian. BeU. Civ. 1. ii. p. 430 ; Sallust. Bell. Cat. 49. 
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a ci^ic crown for having saved them all from 
ruin*' : and Catulus in a full house declared him 
the father of his country ' ; as Cato likewise did 
from the rostra, with the loud acclamations of 
the whole people' : whence Pliny, in honour of his 
memory, cries out. Hail thou, who wast first sa- i 
luted the parent of thy country'. This title, the 
most glorious which a mortal can wear, was fnm 
this precedent usurped afterwards by those who of 
all mortals desen'ed it the least, the emperors; 
proud to extort from slaves and flatterers what 
Cicero obtained from the free vote of the senate and 
people of Ilome. 

. ^Rrnna PAiutifTKM, 

Roma Patrkm Patri.s Ciceronem libera dixit. 

Jcv.TilL 

Thee, Cicero, Rome while free, nor y«t enthraU'd 
To tyranU* will, tliy Country's Parent caird. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honoan 
to him ; and Capua in particular chose him their 
patron, and erected a gilt statue to him^. 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an 
excellent consul, says not a word of any of these 
honours, nor gives him any greater share of praise 
than what could not be dissembled by an historian. 
There are two obvious reasons for this reserrednesi; 
first, the personal enmity which, according to tra- 
dition, subsisted between them ; secondly, the time 
of publishini; his history, in the reign of Augustus, 
while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious to envy. 
The other consul Antonius had but a small share 
of the thanks and honours which were decreed 
upon this occasion : he was known to have been 
embarked in the same cause with Catiline, and 
considered as acting only under a tutor, and doing 
penance as it were for past offiences ; so that all 
the notice which was taken of him by the seoste, 
was to pay him the slight compliment abovo* 
mentioned, for having removed his late profligate 
companions from his friendship and councils ^ 

Cicero made two new laws diis year ; the one, 
as it has been said, against bribery in elections; 
the other, to correct the abuse of a privilege called 
legatio libera, — that is, an honorary l^ation, or 
embassy, granted arbitrarily by the senate to any 
of its members, when they travelled abroad on 
their private affairs, in order to give them a pnblic 
character, and a right to be treated as ambassadors 
or magistrates ; which, by the insolence of these 
great guests, was become a grievous burthen upon 
all the states and cities through which they paned. 
Cicero's design was to abolish it; but being driven 
from that by one of the tribunes, he was content 
to restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimited, to the term of one year^. 

<* L. GclliuB, his audientibus, clvicam coronam deberi a 
repiiblioa dixit.>-In Piaon. 3; it. A. Gell. v. 6. 

* MeQ. Catulus, princeps hujus ordlnia, frequentlaliDO 
Bcnatu Parrntbm Patrix nominavit. — In Pis. 3. 

f Plutarch, in Cic.—Kdruvos 8* oirr^ irod mtrdpti r^s 
irarpl^os Trpoaayopt^Krawros, iirtfiAiftrw 6 8%ios. — 
Appian. p. 431. 

K 8;il vc, primus omnium Parbns PATBiac appellate, Ifcc 
— Plln. Iliht. N. vii. 30. 

*> Me inaurata statua donarant: me patmoum mnun 
adsciveront.— In Pi«. 11. 

< Atque etiam euilcgie meo laus impertitor, quod eos 
qui hujus conjurationis participoa fulasent, a snia et a 
reipublica* consiliis remoTiaaet— In Catil. iii. & 

^ Jam iUud apcrtum eat, nihil e«e turpi ua, quam qua- 
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At his first entnDce into his office, L. Lucullus 
soliciting the demand of a triamph for his 
Tictoriei over Mithridates, in which he had been 
obftmcted for three years successively by the in- 
trignei of some of the magistrates', who paid their 
eoart to Pompey, by putting this affront upon his 
rival. By the law and custom of the republic, no 
general, while he was in actual command, could 
come within the gates of Rome without forfeiting 
his commission, and consequently all pretensions 
to a triumph ; so that Lucullus continued all this 
time in the suburbs, till the affair was decided. 
The senate favoured his suit, and were solicitors 
for him**, but could not prevail, till Cicero's 
authority at last helped to introduce his triumphal 
car into the city" ; making him some amends by 
this service for the injury of the Manilian law, 
which had deprived him of his government. After 
his triumph he entertained the whole Roman people 
with a sumptuous feast, and was much caressed by 
the nobility, as one whose authority would be a 
proper check to the ambition and power of Pompey : 
but having now obtained all the honours which he 
could reasonably hope for in life, and observing 
the turbulent and distracted stnte of the city, he 
withdrew himself not long after from public affairs, 
to spend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
splendid retreat <*. He was a generous patron of 
learning, and himself eminently learned ; so that 
his honae was the constant resort of the principal 
seholart and wits of Greece and Rome, where he 
had provided a well-fumished library, with (Mirti- 
eoes and galleries annexed, for the convenience of 
walks and literary conferences, at which he liimself 
used frequently to assist ; giving an example to the 
world of a life truly noble and elegant, if it had 
not been sullied by too great a tincture of Asiatic 
•oftnca and Epicurean luxury. 

After this act of justice to Lucullus, Cicero had 
an opportunity, before the expiration of his consul- 
ship, to pay all duie honour likewise to his friend 
Pompey ; who, since he last left Rome, had glo- 
riously finished the piratic and the Mithridntic war, 
by the destruction of Mithridates himself: upon 
the receipt of which news, the senate, at the motion 
of Cicero, decreed a public thanksgiving in his 
name of ten days ; which was twice as long ns had 
ever been decreed before to any general, even to 
Marina himself, for his Cimbric victory p. 

But before we close the account of the memo- 
rable events of this year, we must not omit the 
mention of one, which distinguished it afterwards 
as a particular era in the annals of Rome, the birth 
of Octavius, sumamed Augustus, which happened 
on the twenty-third of September. Vell eius calls 

qoam legari niai reipubllcK cauia gmxi quidom gcnuA 
Icfcmtlonlft eRO consul, quxuiquam ad cfunmodum Rcnatiia 
pertlnere vldeator, tameu adprobante senatu frequentlH- 
almo, nii4 mibi levia tribunuB plebis turn intcrccAt«iMtet, 

, lottuliMem: minui taxnen tcmpus, et quod erat inflni- 

' torn, aonuum fecli. — ^De Leg. ill. 8. 
1 Plutarch, in Lucull. 

■ Ibid. 

■ Cum victor a Mithridatioo bello reriyrtlmet, Inintico- 
mm calumnia triennlo turdiua, qtiam dobuerat, triuniph- 
avie. NiM enim oonsules introduxinius pamo in iirbeni 
cnirom clariMiimi viri.— Academ. ii. 1. 

• Plutarch, in Lucull. 

P Quo oonBUle rcferentc. prlmum deoGm dicriim suppli- 
catio decreta Cn. Pompek) Mithridato interfccto ; ciijiis 
wntentia primmn duplicata nt supplicatio oonimlariii — 
Be Ftovliic. Cooaular. 11. 



it an accession of glory to Cicero's con.sulship « : 
but it excites speculations rather of a different sort ; 
on the inscrutable methods of Providence, and the 
short-sighted policy of man ; that in the moment 
when Rome was preserved from destruction, and 
its liberty thought to be established more firmly 
than ever, an infant should be thrown into the 
world, who, within the course of twenty years, 
effected what Catiline had attempted, and destroyed 
both Cicero and the republic. If Rome could have 
been saved by human counsel, it would have been 
saved by the skill of Cicero : but its destiny was 
now opproaching: for governments, like natural 
bodies, have, with the principles of their preserva- 
tion, the seeds of ruin also essentially mixed in their 
constitution, which, after a certain period, begin 
to 0{)erate and exert themselves to tlie dissolution 
of tlie vital frame. These seeds had long been 
fermenting in the bowels of the republic; when 
Octavius came, peculiarly formed by nature and 
instructed by art, to quicken their oi)eration, and 
exalt them to their maturity. 

Cicero's administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained but to resign the consulship, 
according to custom, in an assembly of the people, 
and to take the usual oath, of his having discharged 
it with fidelity. This was generally accompanied 
with a speech from the expiring consul ; and after 
such a year, and from such a speaker, the city was 
in no small expectation of what Cicero would say 
to them : but Metellus, one of the new tribunes, 
who affected commonly to open their magistracy by 
some remarkable act, as a specimen of the measures 
which they intended to pursue, resolved to disap- 
point both the orator and the audience : for when 
Cicero had mounted the rostra, and was ready to 
perform this last act of his office, the tribune would 
not suffer him to S}>eak, or to do anything more, 
than barely take the oath ; declaring, that he, who 
had put citizens to death unheard, ought not to be 
permitted to speak for himself : upon which Cicero, 
who was never at a loss, instead of pronouncing 
the ordinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of 
his voice, swore out aloud, so as all the people 
might hear him, that he had saved the republic and 
the city Irom ruin ; which the multitude below 
cdnfinned with an universal shout, and with one 
voice cried out, that what he had sworn was true'. 
Thus the intended affront was turned, by his pre- 
sence of mind, to his greater honour; and he was 
conducted from the forum to his house, with all pos- 
sible demonstrations of respect by the whole city. 

q CunsuiatuiCiceruniH non meduK'te adjccit dccu8, natu^ 
CO anno 1). Auttimtiih.— Veil. ii. 3C ; Suet. c. 5 ; I)io. p. CAU). 

' Kgo cum in cnnriimo. obicnA muxintmtu. diccrc a tri- 
buno plebiH pnihiiHrriT. qua? con»tituerani : cumque is 
mihi. tantuniiiKHlo ut jiirarcm, i)cnnitterct, bino nila 
dubitatinne juravi, rcmpublicnni utque banc urbcm iiiea 
uniuH uiK^ra etwe Halvani. Mihi iNipulus Kumanus uni- 
vorHU8 non unfus dk>i gratuLationem, tied iptemitatem 
imniortalitiitcniqiic donavit, cum meiim Juhjiiranduin talc 
atque tan turn JuratUH ipsie una voce et cunHcnsu appmba- 
vit. Quo quidviti tempore ih mcus donmin fuit e foro 
redituH, ut nenui, niai qui mccum CKSct, civium cshc in 
numero vidert-tur. — In IMaon. 3. 

Cum ille mihi nil»il ni«*i ut Jurarcm permittcret, mnirna 
voce Juravi veriMtimuin pulcherrimimiquu Ju^juranduiii : 
quod iM)puluH ittiu magna vtH.-o me vere jura*«o juravit.— 
Ep. Fam. v. 2. 

Etcnim paullo ante in concionc dixerat, d, qui in alios 
animadvcrtiHHPt indicta causa, diccndi ipfti iK>tcatatem 
fieri non oiwrtcre. — Ibid. 
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Cicero being now reduced to the condition of 
a prirate senator, was to take his place on that 
venerable bench of consulars, who were 
justly reckoned the first citiiens uf the 
republic. They delivered their opinions 
the first always in the senate ; and 
commonly determined the opinions of 
the rest : for as they had passed 
through all the public offices, and been 
conversant in every branch of the 
administration, so their experience gave them great 
authority in all debates ; and having little or nothing 
farther to expect for themselves, they were esteemed 
not only the most knowing, but. generally speaking, 
the most disinterested, of all the other senators, 
and to have no other view in their deliberations, 
bat the peace and prosperity of the republic. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero's 
temper and wishes ; he desired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies ; his province was 
the senate and the forum ; to guard, as it were, the 
vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils 
to their proper end, the general good ; and in this 
advanced post of a consular senator, as in a watch- 
tower of the state, to observe each threatening 
cloud and rising storm, and give the alarm to his 
fellow-citizens from what quarter it was coming, 
and by what means its effects might be prevented ^ 
This, as he frequently intimates, was the only glory 
that he sought, the comfort with which he flattered 
himself, that after a life of ambition and fatigue, 
and a course of faithful services to the republic, he 
should enjoy a quiet and secure old age, beloved 
and honour^ by his countrymen, as the constant 
champion and defender of all their rights and 
liberties. But he soon found himself mistaken, 
and before he had quitted his office, began to feel 
the weight of that envy, which is the certain fruit 
of illustrious merit : for the vigour of his consulship 
had raised such a zeal and union of all the honest 
in the defence of the laws, that till this spirit could 
be broken, or subside again, it was in vain for the 
ambitious to aim at any power, but through the 
ordinary forms of the constitution ; especially while 
he, who was the soul of that union, continued to 
flourish in full credit at the head of the senate. 
He was now, therefore, the common mark, not only 
of all the factious, against whom he had declared 
perpetual war, but of another party not less dan- 
gerous, the envious too ; whose united spleen never 
left pursuing him from this moment, till they had 
driven him out of that city, which he had so lately 
preserved. 

The tribune Metellus began the attack : a fit 
leader for the purpose ; who, from the nobility of 
his birth, and the authority of his office, was the 
most likely to stir up some ill humour against him, 
by insulting and reviling him in all liis harangues, 
for putting citizens to death without a trial ; in all 
which he was strenuously supported by Caesar, who 
pushed him on likewise to the promulgation of 
several pestilent laws, which gave great disturbance 
to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to enter 



into a contest with the tribune, but took tome pnai 
to make up the matter with him by the interpo- 
sition of the women ; particnlariy of Claudia, the 
wife of his brother Metellus, and of their siiter 
Mucia, the wife of Pompey : he employed ilso 
several common friends to persuade him to be 
quiet, and desist from his raahpess ; but his answer 
was, that he was too far engaged, and had pot it 
out of his power ** : so that Cicero had nothing left, 
but to exert all his vigour and eloquence to repd 
the insults of this petulant magistrate. 

Ctesar, at the same time, was attacking CatolBi 
with no Iws violence; and being now in possessioa 
of the praetorship, made it the first act of his office 
to call him to an account for embezzling the public 
money in rebuilding the capitol ; and proposed also 
a law, to efface his name from the fabric, and grut 
the commission for finishing what remained to 
Pompey : but the senate bestirred themaelTes so 
warmly in the cause, that Cesar was obliged to 
drop it*^. This experiment convinced the two 
magistrates, that it was not possible for them to 
make head against the authority of the senate, 
without the help of Pompey, whom they resolved, 
therefore, by all the arts of address and flattery, to 
draw into their measures. \Vith this view MeteUus 
published a law, to call him home with his amy, 
in order to settle the state, and quiet the public 
disorders raised by the temerity of Cicero ** : for by 
throwing all power into his hands, they hoped to 
come in for a share of it with him, or to embroil 
him at least with the senate, by exciting matasl 
jealousies between them : but their law was thought 
to be of so dangerous a tendency, that the senste 
changed their habit upon it, as in the case of a 
public calamity ; and by the help of some of tbe 
tribunes, particularly of Cato, resolved to oppose 
it to the utmost of Uieir power : so that as soon as 
Metellus began to read it to tbe people, Cato 
snatched it away from him ; and when he proceeded 
still to pronounce it by heart, Minucius, another 
tribune, stopped his mouth with his hand. Tliis 
threw the assembly into confusion, and raised great 
commotions in the city ; till the senate, findii^ 
themselves supported by the better sort of all ranks, 
came to a new and vigorous resolution, of suspend- 
ing both Ciesar and Metellus from the execution of 
their offices*. 

Cssar resolved at first to act in defiance of them; 
but finding a strong force prepared to control him. 
thought it more advisable to retire, and reserve the 
trial of arms, till he was better provided for it : he 
shut himself up therefore in his house, where, by a 
prudent and submissive behariour, he soon made 
his peace, and got the decree of their suspension 
reversed'. But Metellus, as it was concerted pro- 
bably between them, fled away to his brother 
Pompey', that by misrepresenting the state of 






* Idcirco in hac custndia et tanqiiam in sp«cula collocati 
•amus, ut vacuum omni metu populiim Romanum nostra 
vigilia et protopicicntia redderanus.— Phil. vii. 7. 



^ QuibuK file rc«pondit, aibi noa 
Fam. V. 2. 

c ftuetnn. J. C««. 15; Din, 1. xzzvii. p. 49. 

d Dio, ib. : Plutarch, in Cic. 

* iKmec ambo adniiniHtrntione reipublle* deeiHo par 
tnim Bummovercntur.—Suctnn. J. Cn. 16. 

' rt conipcrit paratna, qui vl ac per arma prdbibemit. 
diniitrftia liotoribuM, ahjcc-taqne prctezta, domum clam 
rcfiiffit, pro conditione temponrai quietuma— qood cum 
prfpter opinionem evcniaaet, aenatua— accitum in curiam 
et anipliwdmia verbid collaudatum, in integrum restlfenit. 
Inducto priore decreto.— Sueton. ibid. 

t Plutarch, in Cicer. 
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at home, and offering everything on the 
the people, he might instil into him some 
ces against the immoderate power of Cicero 
e senate, and engage him, if possible, to 
for the popular interest. Cicero, in the 
lile, published an invective oration against 
IS, which is mentioned in his epistles under 
; of Metellina^ : it was spoken in the senate, 
-er to a speech which Metellus had made to 
)ple, and is often cited by Quintilian and 
, as extant in their time, 
senate having gained this victory over Caesar 
etellus, by obliging the one to submit, the 

leave the city ; Q. Metellus Celer, who 
nded in Cisalpine Gaul, wrote a peevish and 
ining letter to his friend Cicero, upon their 
^ his brother the tribune so severely: to 
Cicero answered with that freedom, which a 
lusness of integrity naturally dictates, yet 
[ that humanity which the sincerest friendship 
s ; as the reader will observe from the letter 
which affords many instructive hints both 
;al and moral. 

'. Cicero to Q. Metellus Celer, Proconsul, 

)u write me word, that considering our mu- 
fection and late reconciliation, you never 
ed, that you should be made the subject of 
jest and ridicule by me. I do not well under- 
what you mean ; yet guess that you have 
old, that, when I was speaking one day in 
late of many who were sorry for my having 
fed the republic, I said, that certain relations 
rs, to whom you could refuse nothing, had 
ed with you to suppress what you had pre- 
to say in the senate in praise of me : when I 
lis, I added, that in the affair of saving the 

had divided the task vrith you in such a 
r, that I was to secure the city from intestine 
8, you to defend Italy from the open arras 
n%t plots of our enemies ; but that this glo- 
lartnership had been broken by your friends, 
;re afraid of your making me the least return 
! greatest honours and services which you 
ceived from me. In the same discourse, 

was describing the expectation which I had 
red of your speech, and how much I was 
ointed by it, it seemed to divert the house, 
moderate laugh ensued ; not upon you, but 

mistake, and the frank and ingenuous con- 

of my desire to be praised by you. Now 
, it must needs be owned, that nothing could 

1 more honourably towards you, when, in the 
ihiniog and illustrious part of my life, I 
I still to have the testimony of your commen- 
. As to what you say of our m utual affection , 
ot know what you reckon mutual in friend- 
tut I take it to be this ; when we repay the 
:ood offices which we receive. Should I tell 
en, that I gave up my province for your sake, 
light justly suspect my sincerity : it suited 
iper and circumstances, and I find more and 
reason every day to be pleased with it : but 
can tell yon, that I no sooner resigned it in 
imbly of the people, than I began to contrive 
• throw it into your hands. I say nothing 

lUun oraiionem Metellixuan addidi quaedam ; liber 

tetur.^Ad Att. 1. 13. 

at. L Ix. 3 ; AuL G«U. zvUi. 7. 



about the manner of drawing your lots ; but would 
have you only believe, that there was nothing done 
in it by my colleague vrithout my privity. Pray 
recollect what followed ; how quickly I assembled 
the senate after your allotment, how much I said 
in favour of you, when you yourself told me, that 
my speech was not only honourable to you, but 
even injurious to your colleagues. Then as to the 
decree which passed that day in the senate, it is 
drawn in such a strain, that as long as it subsists, 
my good offices to you can never be a secret. 
After your departure, I desire you also to recollect 
what I did for you in the senate, what I said of 
you to the people, what I wrote to you myself; 
and when you have laid all these things together, 
I leave it to you to judge, whether at your last 
coming to Rome you made a suitable return to 
them. You mention a reconciliation between us ; 
but I do not comprehend how a friendship can be 
said to be reconciled, which was never interrupted. 
As to what you write, that your brother ought not 
to have been treated by me so roughly for a word : 
in the first place, I beg of you to believe, that I 
am exceedingly pleased vrith that affectionate and 
fraternal disposition of yours, so full of humanity 
and piety ; and in the second, to foi^ve me if in 
any case I have acted against your brother, for the 
sendee of the republic, to which no man can be a 
warmer friend than myself: but if I have been 
acting only on the defensive, against his most cruel 
attacks, you may think yourself well used, that I 
have never yet troubled you with any complaints 
against him. As soon as I found that he was pre- 
paring to turn the whole force of his tribunate to 
my destruction, I applied myself to your wife 
Claudia, and your sister Mucia, whose zeal for my 
service I had often experienced, on the account of 
my familiarity with Pompey, to dissuade him from 
that outrage ; but he, as I am sure you have heard, 
on the last day of the year put such an affront 
upon me when consul, and after having saved 
the state, as had never been offered to any magis- 
trate the most traitorously affected, by depriving 
me of the liberty of speaking to the people upon 
laying down my office. But his insult turned only 
to my greater honour : for when he would not suffer 
me to do anything more than swear, I swore with 
a loud voice the truest, as well as the noblest of all 
oaths ; while the people with acclamations swore 
likewise, that my oath was true. After so signal 
an injury, I sent to him the very same day some of 
our common friends, to press him to desist from 
his resolution of pursuing me : but his answer was, 
that it was not then in his power : for he had said 
a few days before in a speech to the people, that 
he who had punished others without a hearing, 
ought not to be suffered to speak for himself. 
Worthy patriot, and excellent citizen ! to adjudge 
the man who had preserved the senate from a mas- 
sacre, the city from fire, and Italy from a war, to 
the same punishment which the senate, with the 
consent of all honest men, had infiicted on the 
authors of those horrid attempts. I withstood your 
brother, therefore, to his face ; and on the first of 
January, in a debate upon the republic, handled 
him in such a manner, as to make him sensible, 
that he had to do with a man of courage and con- 
stancy. Two days after, when he began again to 
harangue, in every three words he named and 
threatened me : nor had he anything so much at 

F 
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heart, as to effect my ruin at any rate ; not by the 
le^al way of trial, or judicial proceeding, but by 
dint of force and violence. If I had not resisted 
his rashness with firmness and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigour of my consulship 
had been owing to chance, rather than to virtue ? 
If you have not been informed, that your brother 
attempted all this against me, be assured that he 
concealed from you the most material part : but if 
he told you anything of it, you ought to commend 
my temper and patience, for not expostulating with 
you about it : but since you must now be sensible, 
that my quarrel to your brother was not, as you 
write, for a word, but a most determined and spite- 
ful design to ruin me, pray bbscr\'e my humanity, 
if it may be called by that name, and is not rather, 
after so flagrant an outrage, a base remissness and 
abjection of mind. I never proposed anytliiog 
against your brother, when there was any question 
about him in the senate ; but without rising from 
my seat, assented always to those who were for 
treating him the most favourably. I will add farther, 
what I ought not indeed to have been concerned 
about, yet I was not displeased to see it done, and 
even assisted to get it done ; I mean, the procuring 
a decree for the relief of my enemy, because he 
was your brother. I did not, therefore, attack 
your brother, but defend myself only against him ; 
nor has my friendship to you ever been variable, 
as you write, but firm and constant, so as to remain 
still the same when it was even deserted and slighted 
by you. And at this very time, when you almost 
threaten me in your letter, I give you this answer, 
that I not only forgive, but highly applaud your 
grief; for I know, from what I feel within myself, 
how great the force is of fraternal love : but I beg 
of you also to judge with the same equity of my 
cause ; and if, without any ground, I have been 
cruelly and barbarously attacked by your friends, 
to allow that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
but on such an occasion to expect the help even of 
you and your army also against them. I was 
always desirous to have you for my friend, and have 
taken pains to convince you how sincerely I am 
yours : I am still of the same mind, and shall con- 
tinue in it as long as you please ; and, for the love 
of you, will sooner cease to hate your brother, 
than, out of resentment to him, give any shock — 
to the friendship which subsists between us. 
Adieu''." 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship, 
took care to send a particular account of his whole 
administration to Pompey ; in hopes to prevent 
any wrong impression there from the calumnios of 
his enemies, and to draw from him some public 
declaration in praise of what he had been doing. 
But Pompey, being informed by Metellus and 
Cssar of the ill humour which was rising against 
Cicero in Rome, answered him with great cold- 
ness, and, instead of paying him any compli- 
ment, took no notice at all of what had passed 
in the affair of ('atiline : upon which Cicero 
expostulates with him in the fuilowing letter with 
some little resentment, yet so as not to irritate 
a man of the first authority in the republic, and 
to whom all parties were forwardly paying their 
court. 



M, T, Cicero to Cn, Pompeitu the Great, 

EmperorK 

" I had an incredible pleasure, in common with 
all people, from the public letter which yoa sent : 
for you gave us in it that aasarance of peace 
which, from my confidence in yoa alone, I had 
always been promising. I must tell you, however, 
that your old enemies, but new friendi, are 
extremely shocked and disappointcsd at it. Ai 
to the particular letter which you sent to me, 
though it brought me so alight an intimation of 
your friendship, yet it was very agreeable: for 
nothing is apt to give me so much ntisfactioii, 
as the consciousness of my services to my friends ; 
and if at any time they are not requited as they 
ought to be, I am always content that the bahmoe 
of the account should rest on my side. I make 
no doubt, however, but that, if the distingiiishdl 
zeal, which I have always shown for your interests, 
has not yet sufficiently recommended me to yoa, 
the public interest at least will conciliate and 
unite us. But that you may not be at a km to 
know what it was, which I expected to find in yoor 
letter, I will tell it you frankly, as my own nature 
and our friendship require. I ezpectedyont of Regard 
both to the republic and to our familiarity, to hare 
had some compliment or congratulation from yoa 
on what I lately acted in my consulship ; wUch 
you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giving oiBMS 
to certain persons : but I would have you to know, 
that the things, which I have been doing for the 
safety of my country, are applauded by the testi- 
mony and judgment of the whole earth ; and vim 
you come amongst us, you will find them done 
with so much prudence and greatness of mind, 
that you, who are much superior to Scipio, will 
admit me, who am not much inferior to LkUos, to 
a share both of your public councils and private 
friendship. Adieu". 



k Ep. Fain. v. 2. 



Soon after Catilme's defeat, a fresh inquiry 
set on foot at Rome against the rest of his acoom- 
plices, upon the information of one L. VettiBi, 
who, among others, impeached J. Csesar before 
Novius Niger the questor, as Q. Curias also did 
in the senate ; where, for the secret inteUigence, 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claimed 
the reward which had been offered to the first dis- 

1 The word emi*eror signified nothing moro in Its oHgfoal 
ufW), than thu general or chief eommaud^r cit an anny: 
[ri<\ l)c Orat. i. 46.] in which ranac it belonged equally to 
all who hod guprome I'oniniand in any part of the empire, 
and was nvvcr U(M>d at) a ]>eculiar title. But after a vic- 
tory, in which some considerable advantage waa gudned, 
iui<i frreat nunitM>ni of the enemy slain, the aoldicrs. by a 
universal acclamation, u«ed to salute their general tn the I 
field with the a])pvllution of emiteror : avcribing at it 
were the m>1o merit of tho action to his auspices and em- 
duct. This Ixicanic a title of honour, of which all eooi- 
nianders were pmud, an being the effect of sucoeai aa4 
victory, and won by their proper valour; and It was 
always the fint and nocesMiry step towards a trlomph. 
On the^H» occat^ioHB, therefore, the title of emperpr was 
constiintly a.-<Kunied, and given to generals in all acts aa4 
letters, both public and private, but was enjoyed by then 
no lunger than the coniniiiwiun lasted* by which they bad 
obtained it : that is, to the time of their return and en- 
trance into the city, from which moment their oommand 
and title cxpireil together of course, and they 
their civil cliaracter, and became private dtiama. 

" Kp. Fam. v. 7. 
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corerer 'of the plot. He affirmed, that what he 
deposed against Cseaar, was told to him by Catiline 
himself; and Vettius offered to produce a letter to 
Catiline in Cssar's own hand. Caesar found some 
difficulty to repel so bold an accusation, and was 
forced to implore the aid and testimony of Cicero, 
to prove that he also had given early information of 
Catiline's designs : but by his vigour and interest 
In the city, he obtained a full revenge at last upon 
his accusers ; for he deprived Curius of the reward, 
and got Vettius committed to prison, after he had 
been miserably handled, and almost killed by the 
mob ; nor content with this, he imprisoned the 
qnsestcMr Novius too, for suffering a superior magis- 
trate to be arraigned before him". 

Several others, however, of considerable rank 
were found guilty and banished ; some of them not 
appearing to their citation, others after a trial ; 
▼ix. M. Pordus Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargun- 
teius, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The 
last of these, who lost the consulship four years 
before upon a conviction of bribery, had been 
Cicero's school-fellow, and colleague in the quKs- 
torship; and solicited him with many tears to 
undertake his defence : but Cicero not only 
refnsed to defend him, but, from the knowledge of 
his gmlt, appeared as a witness against him°. 

P. Sylla also, Autronius's partner and fellow- 
sufferer in the cause of bribery, was now tried for 
eonspiring twice with Catiline ;* once, when the 
plot proved abortive, soon after his former trial ; 
and a second time, in Cicero's consulship : he was 
defended in the first by Hortensius, in the last by 
Cicero. The prosecutor was Torquatus, the son 
of his former accuser, a young nobleman of great 
parts and spirit ; who ambitious of the triumph of 
mining an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would 
snatch it from him, turned his raillery against 
Cicero instead of Sylla; and to take off the 
influence of his authority, treated his character 
with great petulance, 'and employed every topic 
which could raise an odium and envy upon him : 
he called him a king, who assumed a power to 
SBve or destroy, just as he thought fit ; said, that 
he was the third foreign king who had reigned in 
Rome after Nnma and Tarquinius ; and that Sylla 
would have run away and never stood a trial, if he 
had not ondertaken his cause : whenever he men- 
tioned the plot and the danger of it, it was with so low 
and feeble a voice, that none but the judges could 
hear him ; but when he spoke of the prison and the 
death of the conspirators, he uttered it in so loud 
and lamentable a strain, as to make the whole forum 
ring with it^ 

Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the 
trouble of defending himself, as well as his client. 
" As to Torquatus's calling him foreigner, on the 
acoonnt of his being born in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, he owns it ; and in that town, he 

■ Cum Implorato Clcemnis tcstimonio. qusdain ae do 
oonjuratioiie ultro detullHW doculnaet. ne Curio premia 
dareotur. effecit. Yettium, pn) ro«tri» in eoncinnc paeno 
diaoerptuiD, in careerem conjecit. Kodcm Noviiim que- 
storenit qnnd compellori apud no mi^orem potcatatcm 
paanu enet— Sueton. Jul. Caps. I7. 

• Venicbat ad me, et srpe veniebat Autroniua mnltis 
earn lacbrymia, supplex, ut se dcfenderciu :— Se nieum 
oondlwipulum in pueritia, familiarem in adnlomrentia, 
collegam in quaatura oummonorabat fuiaHe.— Pro Bylla, 
vl. .10. 

r Ibid. vU. 10. 



says, whence the republic had been twice preseiTed 
from ruin ; and was glad that he had nothing to 
reproach him with, but what affected not only the 
greatest part, but the greatest men of the city ; 
Curius, Coruncanius, Cato, Marius, &c. but since 
he had a mind to be witty, and would needs make 
him a foreigner, why did not he call him a foreign 
consul, rather than a king; for that would have 
been much more wonderful, since foreigners had 
been kings, but never consuls, of Rome. He 
admonishes him, who was now in the course of his 
preferment, not to be so free of giving that title to 
citizens, lest he should one day feel the resentment 
and power of such foreigners : that if the patricians 
were so proud, as to treat him and the judges upon 
the bench as foreigners, yet Torquatus had no 
right to do it, whose mother was of Asculum^. 
Do not call me, then, foreigner any more, says he, 
lest it turn upon yourself ; nor a king, lest you be 
laughed at ; unless you think it kingly, to live so 
as not to be a slave, not only to any man, but 
even to any appetite ; to contemn all sensual 
pleasures ; to covet no man*s gold or silver, or 
anything else ; to speak one's mind freely in the 
senate ; to consult the good, rather than the 
humour of the people ; to give way to none, but 
to withstand many : if you take this to be kingly, 
1 confess myself a king : but if the insolence of 
my power, if my dominion, if any proud or arrogant 
saying of mine provokes you, why do not you urge 
me with that, rather than the envy of a name, and 
the contumely of a groundless calumny ? " — He 
proceeds to show, '* that his kingdom, if it must 
be called so, was of so laborious a kind, that there 
was not a man in Rome who would be content to 
take his place.'" He puts him in mind, ** that 
he was disposed to indulge and bear with his pert- 
ness, out of regard to his youth and to his father — 
though no man had ever thrown the slightest 
aspersion upon him, without being chastised for 
it — but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom 
he could so easily vanquish ; who had neither 
strength, nor age, nor ex|>erience enough for him 
to contend with : he advised him however not to 
abuse his patience much longer, lest he should be 
tempted at last to draw out the stings of his speech 
against him'." As to the merits of the cause, 
though there was no positive proof, yet there were 
many strong presumptions against Sylla, with 
which his adversary hoped to oppress him : but 
Cicero endeavoured to confute them, by appealing 
" to the tenor and character of his life ; protesting 
in the strongest terms, that he, who had been the 
searcher and detector of the plot, and had taken 
such pains to get intelligence of the whole extent 
of it, bad never met with the least hint or suspicion 
of Sylla's name in it ; and that he had no other 
motive for defending him, but a pure regard to 
justice ; and as he had refused to defend others, 
nay, had given evidence against them from the 
knowledge of their guilt, so he had undertaken 
Sylla's defence, through a persuasion of his inno- 
cence'." Torquatus, for want of direct proof, 
threatened to examine Sylla's slaves by torture : 
this was sometimes practised upon the demand of 
the prosecutor ; but Cicero observes upon it, 
** that the effect of those torments was governed 
always by the constitution of th e patient, and the 

' Ibid. 9. 
t Ibid. 30. 
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firmness of his mind and body ; by the Tirill and 
pleasure of the torturer, and the hoi>e8 and fears 
of the tortured ; and that in moments of i^o much 
anguish there could be no room for truth •/' he bids 
them '* put Sylla's life to the rack, and examine 
that with rigour; whether there was any hidden lust, 
any latent treason, any cruelty, any audaciousness 
in it : that there could be no mistake in the cause, 
if the voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
of the greatest weight, was but attended to".*' 
Sylla was acquitted ; but Cicero had no great joy 
from his victory, or comfort in preser\'ing such a 
citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence 
with Caesar, and commanded his right wing in the 
battle of Pharsalia* ; and 8er\'ed him afterwards 
in his power, as he had before served his kinsman 
Sylla, in managing his confiscations and the sale of 
the forfeited estates. 

About the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin- 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
father, and which he is now supposed to have 
given up to his brother Quintus. The house cost 
him near thirty tliousand pounds, and seems to 
have been one of the noblest in Rome; it was 
built about thirty years before by the famous 
tribune, M. Livius Drusus ; on which occasion we 
are told, that when the architect promised to build 
it for him in such a manner, that none of his 
neighbours should overlook him : but if you have 
any skill, replied Drusus, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doing 7. It 
was situated in the most conspicuous part of the 
city, near to the centre of all business, overlooking 
the forum and the rostra ; and what made it tlie 
more splendid, was its being joined to a portico or 
colonnade, called by the name of Catulus, who 
built it out of the Cimbric spoils, on that area 
where Flaccns formerly lived, whose house was 
demolished by public authority for his seditious 
practices witlk C. Gracchus*. In thht purchase 
he followed the rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
citizen ; that his dignity should be adorned by his 
house, but not derived from it»: where he men- 
tions several instances of great men, who by the 
splendour of their houses on this very hill, which 
were constantly striking the eyes of the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more easily to the highest 
honours of the republic. 

A. Gellius tells us, that having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
was under prosecution ; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet soon after 
bought the house ; and when he was reproached 

a Pro Sylla, vil. 2«. 

» Vid. Ckh. Ck)mnicnt do Bello CiviU. 

7 Cum promitteri't ci architectus, Ita se icdificatunim, 
ut libera a conspcctu, immunis ab omnibus arbitris o^act. 
— Tu vcro, inquit, bi quid in tc artis est, ita componc 
domum moam, ut quicquid aRum ab omnibuM pcrspici 
posait— Veil. Pat. iL 14 ; Ep. Funi. v. 6. 

« M. Flaccus, quia cum (iraccho contra reipnblictc sa- 
lutem foccrat, ct scnatus acntcntia etit interfvctus, et 
domuB ejufl evcrfta est : in qua p<irticuni (Hist adiquanto Ci. 
CatuluB de manubila Cinibricis fecit.— Pro Domo, 38. 

• Omanda est enlni dignitas domo, non ex domo tota 
qiuerenda.— Dc Offio. L 39. 



with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when he had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming it **. 

The story was taken probably from some of the 
spurious collections of Cicero's Jests ; which were 
handed about not only after his death, but even 
in his lifetime, as he often complains to his 
friends** : for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing dishonourable in the purchase, since it was 
transacted so publicly, that before it was even con- 
cluded, one of his friends congratulated him upon 
it by letter from Macedonia**. The truth is, and 
what he himself does not dissemble, that be bor- 
rowed part of the money to pay for it, at six per | 
cent. ; and says merrily upon it, that he was now 
so plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, but 
that the conspirators would not trust him*. It 
raised indeed some censure upon his Tanity, for 
purchasing so expensive a house with borrowed 
mcmey : but Messala, the consul, happening aooa 
after to buy Autronius*s house at a greater price, 
and with borrowed money too, it gave him some 
pleasure, that he could justify himself by the 
example of so worthy a magistrate : by Meank't 
purchase, says he, I am thought to hare made a 
good bargain ; and men b^n to be convinced, 
that we may use the wealth of our friends, in bay- 
ing what contributes to our dignity'. 

But the most remarkable event, which happened 
in the end of this year, was the pollution of die 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, or the Good Goddess, 
by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train of 
consequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected calamity, but seems to have grren the 
first blow towards the ruin of the republic. Clodiu 
was now quiestor, and by that means a teoMiar ; 
descended from the noblest family in Rome, in the 
vigour of his age, of a graceful person, lively wit, 
and flowing eloquence ; out with all the advantsges 
of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious ; was 
fierce, insolent, audacious, but above all, most 
profligately wicked, and an open contemner of godi 
and men ; valuing nothing, that either nature or 
the laws allowed ; nothing, but in proportion as it 
was desperate and above the reach of other men ; 
disdaining even honours in the common forms <rf 
the republic ; nor relishing pleasures, but what 
were impioufi, adulterous, incestuous'. He bad 

<> Aul. Cell. xii. 18. 

c Aid cnlm, ut ego diaoeaserlm omnia oomlum dicta, in 
hid etiaiu Scfttiana in me confcrrl. Quid? ta id paterta? 
nonnc dcfendis ? nonne rc^lHtis ? tec — ^Ep. Fam. vil. 38. 

Sic audio Crsarum — u quod afiferatnr ad eum pn moo, 
quod ineum non est, rejioere solerc. — ^Tbid. ix. 1& 

<i Quod nd me pridem Hcripaeras, velle te bene evaoJra, 
quod do Crasflo domum cmcram — Emi earn ipMun domtun 
If. 8. XXXV. aliquanto podt tuam gratulatioiiem.— Ep. 
Fam. v. 6. 

<^ Itaque Hcito, mc nunc tantum habere cris alien!, at 
cupiam conjuraro. si quinquam redpiat. Sedpartimmi 
cxcludunt. &c.— Ibid. 

f Ka eniptiuno et nos brae eniime Judicati lumu ; rt 
liomincs intclllKere ctrpcrunt, licerc amicorum fiuiiltati- 
buii in ciiiendo ad dignitatem aliquam pervenfrcr-Ad 
Att. i. 13. 

f Kxorta est ilia reipublice Bacria, religionlbns, ancto- 
ritati vcstnc, Judiciid publicii funesta qumtuza : in qoa 
idem ibtc dens, honiincsquo, pudorem, pudidtiam, nna- 
tiLH auctoritatcm, Jut», fas, leges, Judioia vlcdavit, Ae^— De 
Uaruspic. Kesp. 9U. 

Qui ita Judicia jxenamqae contempaerat, nt earn nUdl 
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an intrigoe with CaeMr's wife Pompeia, who, 
according to annual custom, was now celebrating 
in her house those awful and mystic sacrifices of 
the goddess, to which no male creature was ever 
admitted, and where everything masculine was so 
scrupulously excluded, that even pictures of that 
sort were covered during the ceremony*^. This 
was a proper scene for Clodius's genius to act 
upon ; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
man had ever dared before him : the thought of 
mixing the impurity of his lusts with the sanctity 
of these venerable rites flattered his imagination 
so strongly, that he resolved to gain access to his 
mistress in the very midst of her holy ministry. 
With this view he dressed himself in ' a woman's 
habit, and by the benefit of his smooth face, and 
the introduction of one of the maids, who was 
in the secret, hoped to pass without discovery: 
hot by some mistake between him and his guide, 
he lost his way when he came within the house, 
and fell in unluckily among the other female ser- 
vants, who detecting him by his voice, alarmed 
the whole company by their shrieks, to the great 
amazement of the matrons, who presently threw a 
veil over the sacred mysteries, while Clodius 
fonnd means to escape by the favour of some of 
the damsels ^ 

Tlie story was presently spread abroad, and 
rabed a general scandal and horror through the 
whole city: in the vulgar, for the profanation 
of a religion held the most sacred of any in 
Rome ; in the better sort, for its offence to good 
manners, and the discipline of the republic. 
Csesar put away his wife upon it ; and the honest 
of all ranks were for pushing this advantage against 
Clodius as far as it would go, in hopes to free 
themselves by it of a citizen, who by this, as well 
as other specimens of his audaciousness, seemed 
bom to create much disturbance to the state''. It 
had been the constant belief of the populace, that 
if a man should ever pry into these mysteries, he 
would be instantly struck blind : but it was not 
possible, as Cicero says, to know the truth of it 
oefore, since no man, but Clodius, had ever ven- 
tured upon the experiment: though it was now 
fonnd, as he tells him, that the bUndness of the 
eyes was converted to that of the mind*. 

delecCaret, quod aut per naturam fas etoet, aut per leges 
IkereC^Pro Mil. 16. 

P. Clodius, homo nobllis, dinertus, audaz ; qui neque 
dioendi, aequo faciendi ulluni, nisi qiiem vcllet, noitact 
modnm ; malomm propoiiitorum executor acerriuius, in- 
funis otiani sororis stupro, Ace.— Veil. PuL ii. 45. 

k ubi velari pictura Jubetur. 

Quccunque alteriua aezua imitata flgurom est. 

JuvKN. vi. 339. 

Quod qnidem sacriflciam nemo ante P. (MtMlium in 

omnl memoria violavit quod fit ])er Virflinco Vehtalcfl ; 

fit pro populo Romano ; fit in ea dumu, qna* est in im- 
perlo; fit incrcdibili ceremonia; fit ei dov, cujus nc 
someo qnidem viros Kire fas C6t.— De Ilanu-p. Ilc»p. 17. 

1 P. Clodlum, Appil filium, credo to audittM* cum veste 
mnliebri deprehensum dumi C. Cvsaris, cum pro populo 
fieret, eumque per manui servula* senratum ot cductum ; 
ram ease Imdgni infamia.— Ail Att. i. 12. 

k Videbam, illud scelus tarn importunum, audaciam 
tam immanem adoloacentis, furentis. nobilis, vulnerati, 
noa posse aroerl otii finibus: eru]yturum illud malum 
aliqnando, si imponitnm fuiiaet, ad pemlciem civitatis.— 
De Ilarui^ Reap. 3. 

1 Ant quod oculos, nt opinio illiutf rcligionis est, non 
perdidistl. Qids cnim ante te ncra Ula vir sciens viderat, 



The affair was soon brought before the senate, 
where it was resolved to refer it to the college of 
A. i!RB. 692. priests* who declared it to be an abo- 

cic. 4(). minable impiety ; upon which the 

COBS. consuls were ordered to provide a law 
M. pt'pius for bringing Clodius to a trial for it 
"M». before ^e people". But Q. Fufius 

M. vALBRiuB Calcnus, one of the tribunes, support- 
MESHALA. gj by aU the Clodian faction, would 
not permit the law to be offered to the suffrage of 
the citizens. This raised a great ferment in the 
city, while the senate adhered to their former reso- 
lution, though the consul Piso used all his endea- 
vours to divert them from it, and Clodius, in an 
abject manner, threw himself at the feet of every 
senator ; yet, after a second debate in a full house, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodius' side, 
and four hundred directly against him ; so that a 
fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom- 
mend the law to the people with all their authority, 
and that no other business should be done till it 
was carried". But this being likely to produce 
great disorders, Hortensius proposed an expedient, 
which was accepted by both parties, that the tri- 
bune Fufius should publish a law for the trial of 
Clodius by the pnetor, with a select bench of 
judges. The only difference between the two laws 
was, whether he should be tried by the people or 
by particular judges : but this, says Cicero, was 
everything. Hortensiua was afraid lest he should 
escape in the squabble without any trial, being 
persiiaded that no judges could absolve him, and 
that a sword of lead, as he said, would destroy him ; 
but the tribune knew that in such a trial there would 
be room for intrigue, both in choosing and cor- 
rupting the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw 
from the first ; and wished, therefore, to leave him 
rather to the effect of that odium in which his cha- 
racter then lay, than bring him to a trial where he 
had any chance to escape". 

Clodius's whole defence was, to prove himself 
absent at the time of the fact ; for which purpose, 
he produced men to swear that he was then at 

ut qui<M[uara p<rnam, quie setiucretur illud scelus, wire 
poHset ? — I)e naniap. Re«p. 18. 

P(cn.i omnis oculorum ad cccitatcm mentis est coa- 
versa. — Pro ])omo, 40. 

m Id sacrificium cum Virflincs instaurassent, men- 
tioncm a Q. Comificio in scnatu fuctam— post rem ex 
8. C. ad I'ontifices relatini ; id(}ue ab eis nefas etise decre- 
tum ; dcinde ex H. C. consulcH rogationcni promul^tose : 
uxori Ca>:iaivin nuncium reniisiHeio — In hoc causa IMbO, 
amioitia P. ('lodii ductus, opcram dut, ut ea rogatio— 
antiquctur, &c.— Ad Att. i. 13. 

" Henatus vocatur ; cum dcccmeretur frequcnti scnatu, 
contra pugnanto Pisone, ad i>edes omnium sigillatim 
accedontc Clodio, ut consulcs populum cohortnrentur ad 
rogationcni accipicndam : homines od xv. Curioni, nul- 
lum B. C. focienti, ussenscrunt, ex adtcra ]>arte facile (xxx:. 
fuerunt.— ScnatuH dcccmcbat, ut ante, quam rogatio lata 
essot. ne <[uid ogerctur. — Ibid. 14. 

o Postcu vcro quam Hortensius excogitavit, ut legem de 
rcliKionc Fufius tribunus plebis ferret : in qim nibil allud 
a consuluri rogatione diffcrelmt. niiii Judicum genus, (in 
eo autcm eront omnia) pugnavitque ut ita fleret ; quod ot 
sibi bt aliis porfiuascrat, nullis ilium Judicibus cffiigere 
posse ; contraxi vela. per6piui(>n8 inopiani Judicum. — Hor- 
tensius— non vidit illud, datius esse ilium in infamia et 
sonlibus rclinqui, quam infinno Judicio oimmitti. 8cd 
ductus o<Uo propcravit rem deducero in Judicium, cum 
ilium pluniI)on gladio jugiilatum iri tanicn diceret — A me 
tamen ab initio consilium liortcnbii rcprobondebatur.— Ad 
Att. i. IG. 
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Interamna, about two or three days' journey from 
the city. But Cicero being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Clodius had been with 
him that very morning at his house in Rome p. As 
soon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clodian 
mob began to insult him with great rudeness ; but 
the judges rose up, and received him with such 
respect, that they presently secured him from all 
farther affronts i. Ccitar, who was the most par- 
ticularly interested in the affair, being summoned 
also to give evidence, declared, that he knew 
nothing at all of the matter ; though his mother 
Aurelia, and sister Julia, who were examined before 
him, had given a punctual relation of the whole 
fact : and being interrogated, how he came then to 
part with his wife ? he replied, that all who belonged 
to him ought to be free from suspicion as well as 
guilt'. He saw very well how the thing was like 
to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a man of 
Clodius's character, who might be of good service 
to him for the advancement of his future projects. 
Plutarch says, that Cicero himself was urged on to 
this act against his will, by the importunity of his 
wife — a fierce, imperious dame, jealous of Clodius' 
sister, whom she suspected of some design to get 
Cicero from her, which by this step she ho}>ed to 
make desperate. The story does not seem impro- 
bable ; for, before the trial, Cicero owns himself to 
be growing every day more cool and indifferent 
about it ; and in his railleries with Clodius after 
it, touches upon the forward advances which his 
sister had made towards him ; and at the very time 
of giving his testimony, did it with no spirit, nor 
said anything more, as he tells us, than what was 
so well known that he could not avoid saying it". 

The judges seemed to act at first with great 
gravity ; granted everything that was asked by the 
prosecutors ; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the mob ; which the senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
dence : but when it came to the issue, twenty-five 
only condemned, while thirty-one absolved him. 
Crassus is said to have been Clodius's chief mana- 
ger in tampering with the judges, employing every 
art and instrument of corruption as it suited the 
different tempers of the men ; and where money 
would not do, offering even certain ladies and 
young men of quality to their pleasure. Cicero 
says, that a *' more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat down at a gaming-table : infamous sena- 
tors, beggarly knights, with a few honest men 
among them, whom Clodius could not exclude ; 
who, in a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with sad 
and mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected 
with the contagion of their infamy ; and that Catu- 
lus, meeting one of them, asked him what they 
meant by desiring a guard ; were they afraid of 

P Plutarch, in Cic. ; Val. Wax. vlii .-i. 

1 Me voro teste prcnlucto ; Credo to— nudii^Ke, qujc con- 
■urrcctio Judicum facta 6it, ut niu circunibteteriut, ice. — 
Ad Att. i. 16. 

' Negavit 8C quidquam onmporiKac, qimnivis ct inatcr 
Aurelin, ct w>n)r Julin. apiid eottdcm jiulic-os, omnia ex 
fide retiiliHsent: interrogatu»que, cur ijdtur repudiassct 
uxon'ni ? — Uuciniaiii. inquit, nicov tarn Miftpicionc quom 
crimino Judico carcrc oiKirtcro.— Suet. J. Cith. 74. 

■ NoHmetipsi, qui Lycurgei a principiu fuioscmus, quo- 
tidic dcnntiKainur.— Ad Att. i. 1.'). 

Neque dixi quicquoni pro tf^tinionio, nisi quod erat ita 
notum atque testatum, ut nun poti6cui prstcr ire.— Ibid. 
16. 



being robbed of the money which Clodius bad 
given them*?" 

This transaction, however, gave a Tcry serioni 
concern to Cicero, who laments ** that the firm 
and quiet state of the republic which he had estab- 
lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 
founded in the union of all good men, was now lost 
and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by Xhm 
single judgment : if that," sa3rs be, *' can be callei 
a judgment, for thirty of the most c o ntempt! hie 
scoundrels of Rome to violate all that is just and 
sacred for the sake of money, and vote that to be 
false which all the world knows to be true." As 
he looked upon himself to be particularly affronted 
by a sentence given in flat contradiction to his tes- 
timony, so he made it his business on all occssioiii 
to display the iniquity of it, and to sting thesevend 
actors in it with all the keenness of his raillery". 
In a debate soon after in the senate, on the state of 
the republic, taking occasion to fall apon this affair, 
he ** exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged for 
having received one single wonnd, which was of 
such a nature that it ought neither to be dissembled 
nor to be feared ; for to fear it, was a meanneii ; 
and not to be sensible of it, a stapidity : that Lcn- 
tulus was twice acquitted ; Catiline also twice ; and 
this man was the third, whom a bench of judges 
had let loose upon the republic. But thoa art 
mistaken, Clodius," says he ; ** the judges have not 
reserved thee for the city, but for a prison : they 
designed thee no kindness by keeping thee at 
home, but to deprive thee of the benefit oi an 
exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse your usual Tigonr; 
resume your dignity ; there subsists still the saoie 
union among the honest : they have had, indeed, a 
fresh subject of mortification, yet their courage is 
not impaired by it : no new mischief has befidka 
us ; but that only, which lay concealed, is now dis- 
covered, and, by the trial of one desperate man, 
many others are found to be as bad as he*." 

Clodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by for- 
mal speeches, chose to tease him with raillery, and 
turn the debate into ridicule. " You are a fins 
gentleman, indeed," says he, '* and have been st 
BaiK." ** That's not so fine," replied Cicero, ** as 
to be caught at the mysteries of the goddess." 
** But what," says he, ** has a clown of Arpinum 
to do at the hot wells }" ** Ask that friend of 
yours," replied Cicero, *' who had a month's mind 
to your Arpinum clown ^." ** You have bought a 



t NoAti Calvum— biduo per unum aervum, et 
gladiatorio ludo, confecit tntimi negotium. AivcMivit ad 
8C, pniniltdt. interccsHit, dedit. Jam vero (Odii boni, ran 
Iicrditam !) otiom nnctcs certanim mullerum, atque ado- 
leticentulunini nobilium intniductfones nonnullb Judiei- 
bub pro merccdiit cuniulo fuerunt— xzv Judiues ita fartn 
fuerunt. ut sumnio propo<dtn periculo vel perire nialn»- 
rint. quain perdere omnia, zzxi. fuerunt, quos fniMB 
uiagiii quam fania conimoverit. Quorum Catulua cum 
vidisKot quendam ;— Quid vus, inquit, lawtidium a aoMs 
IMMtulabutis? an. ne nummi vnbi» criperentur, tlmdiatk? 

Maculovi »enatorefl. nudi equltea — pauci tamoa boat 
incrant. quos rojectione fugareille nun poterat; qui lamM 
inter ttui diMJniilcfi et nicerentes tfedebant, et contagioiM 
tuqiitudiui^ vehcinenter permovebantur. — Ad Att. L 16. 

« In.^eotandis vero, exagitanditique nummariis Jndki- 
bu^t onim-m omnibus studioais ac fautorlbos lllios victo- 

rijc ra^^alay eripui.— Ibid. « Ibid. 

J Tills Ih HuppoMd to refer to his tiata* Clodia, a My 
famous for her intrigues ; who had been trying aU arts to 
tempt Cicero to put away Terentia, and Co taka lisr for 
his wife. 



house/' sajihe*. "Yon should have said, judges/' 
replied Cicero. '* Those judges/' says he, " would 
not belieye you upon your oath." *' Yes/' replied 
Cicero, " twenty-fiye of them gave credit to me ; 
while the rest would not give any to you, but made 
you pay your money beforehand." This turned the 
laugh so strongly on Cicero's side, that Clodius was 
confounded, and forced to sit down*. But being 
now declared enemies, they never met without some 
strokes of this kind upon each other ; which, as 
Cicero observes, must needs appear flat in the nar- 
ration, since all their force and beauty depended 
on the smartness of the contention, and the spirit 
vfith which they wero delivered^. 

The present consuls were M. Pupius Piso and 
M. Messala; the first of whom, as soon as he 
entered into office, put a slight affront upon Cicero : 
for his opinion having been asked always the first 
by the late consuls, Puo called upon him only the 
second, on Catulus the third, Hortensius the fourth. 
This, he says, did not displease him, since it left 
him more at liberty in his voting, and freed him 
from the obligation of any complaisance to a man 
whom he despised*^. This consul was warmly in 
the interest of Clodius ; not so much out of friend- 
ship, as a natural inclination to the worst side; for, 
according to Cicero's account of him, he was a man 
'* of a weak and wicked mind ; a churlish, captious 
sneerer, without any turn of wit, and making men 
laugh by his looks rather than jests; favouring 
neither the popular nor the aristocratical party; 
from whom no good was to be expected, becauue 
he wished none, nor hurt to be feared, because he 
dnnt do none ; who would have been more vicious, 
by having one vice the less/ sloth and laziness," 
&c.' Cicero frankly used the liberty which this 
consul's behaviour allowed him, of delivering his 
sentiments without any reserve ; giving Piso him- 
self no quarter, but exposing everything that he 
did and said in favour of Clodius, in such a manner 
as to hinder the senate from decreeing to him the 
province of Syria, which had been designed, and, 
in a manner, promised to him*. The other consul, 
Messala, was of a quite different character ; a firm 
and excellent magistrate, in the true interests of his 
country, and a constant admirer and imitator of 
Cicero'. 

About this time, Cicero is supposed to have 
made that elegant oration, still extant, in the de- 
fence of his old preceptor, the poet Archias : he 

* Though Clodius reproaches Cicero here for the extra- 
vagant parchaae of a house, yet he himself is said to,havo 
given afterwards near four times as much for one, viz. 
about 1I9,(MKV. sterUng.— Plin. Hist Nat. 1. xxxvi. 15. 

• Ad Att. 1. 16. 

^ Nam cetera nta possunt Iiabere nequo vim, ncque 
venustatem, remoto illo studio oontentionis.— Ibid. 

c Ibid. 13. 

' Neque id magis amicitia Clodii ductus, quam studio 
perditarum renim, atque partium.— Ibi<l. 14. 

Consul autem ipse parvo animo et pravo ; tantum civil- 
lator genere ilk) moroso, quodetiam tdne dicacitato ride- 
tur; facie magis, quam facetiis ridiculus: nihil agcns 
cum repnblica, sejunctus ab optimatibuit: a quo nihil 
speres boni reipublice, quia non vult ; nihil ractuas mali, 
quia non audet— Ibid. 13. 

Uno vitio minus vitiosus, quod iners, quod somni plcnus. 
—Ibid. 14. 

c Consniem nulla in re oonslstere unquam sum paasus : 
despnosam homini Jam Byriam ademi.— Ibid. 16. 

f Messala ooosul est cgregius, fortis, constans, diligens, 
noatri laodator, amator, imitator.— Ibid. 14. 



expected for his pains an immortalicy of fame from 
the praise of Archias's muse ; but, by a contrary 
fote of things, instead of deriving any addition of 
glory from Archias's compositions, it is wholly 
owing to his own that the name of Archias has not 
long ago been buried in oblivion. From the great 
character given by him of the talents and genius of 
this poet, we cannot help regretting the entire loss 
of his works : he had sung in Greek verse the tri- 
umphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and of LucuUus 
over Mithridatcs ; and was now attempting the 
consulship of Cicero <^: but this perished with the 
rest, or was left rather unfinished and interrupted 
by his death, since we find no farther mention of 
it in any of Cicero's later writings. 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the 
beginning of this year, in the height of his fame 
and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The city 
had been much alarmed about him, by various 
reports from abroad, and several tumults at home ; 
where a general apprehension prevailed of his 
coming at the head of an army to take the govern- 
ment into his hands ^. It is certain, that he had it 
now in his power to make himself master of the 
republic without the hazard even of a war, or any 
opposition to controul him. Caesar, with the tri- 
bune Metellus, was inviting him to it, and had no 
other ambition at present than to serve under him : 
but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be easily induced 
to so desperate a Resolution ; or seems rather, in- 
deed, to have had no thoughts at all of that sort, 
but to have been content with the rank which he 
then possessed, of the first citizen of Rome, with- 
out a rival. He had lived in a perpetual course of 
success and glory, without any slur, either from the 
senate or the people, to inspire him with sentiments 
of revenge, or to give him a pretence for violent 
measures ; and he was persuaded that the growing 
disorders of the city would soon force all parties to 
create him Dictator, for the settlement of the state ; 
and thought it of more honour to his character to 
obtain that power by the consent of his citizens, 
than to extort it from them by violence. But what- 
ever apprehensions were conceived of him before 
his coming, they all vanished at his arrival ; for he 
no sooner set foot in Italy, than he disbanded his 
troops, giving them orders only to attend him in his 
triumph ; and, with a private retinue, pursued his 
journey to Rome, where the whole body of the 
people came out to receive him with all imaginable 
gratulations and expressions of joy for his happy 
return'. 

By his late victories he had greatly extended the 
barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three powerful kingdoms'', Pon- 
tus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the con- 

S Nam et Cimbricas res adoleHcons attigit, ct ipsi illi 
C. Mario, qui durior ad hax stadia vidcbatur, Jucundus 
fuit. 

Mithridatirum vcro bollum, magnum atquo difficile, 
totuin ab hoc cxprcssum est ; qui libri iion iiio<lo L. Lu- 
culluni, venim etiam populi R(»mani noraen illuHtmnt. — 
Nam quus res in consulatu no«ttro vobiscum siniul pro 
salute urbis atquc imperii gcssimus, attigit hie vcrbibus 
atquo inclioavit: quibus auditis, quod inilii mafmn res et 
Juc'unda visa est, huno ad perficiendum hortatus sum. — 
Pro Archia, 9, 11. 

»» I'lutircli. In Pomp. ' Ibid. 

k Vt Asia, qua? impcrium antea nostnmi terminabat, 
nunc tribus novis provinciis ipsa cingatur.— Do Provin. 
Consular. 12. 
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dition of Roman provinces ; leaving all the other 
kings and nations of the East tributary to the 
republic, as far as the Tigris. Among bis other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusalem, by the 
opportunity of a contest about the crown between 
the two brothers, Uircanus and Aristobulus. The 
lower town was surrendered to him with little or no 
opposition, but the fortress of the temple cost him 
a siege of three months ; nor would he have taken 
it then so easily, as Dio tells us', had it not been 
for the advantage that the besieged gave him by 
the obser\'ance of their weekly sabbaths, on which 
they abstained so religiously from all work as to 
neglect even their necessary defence. He showed 
great humanity to the people, and touched no part 
of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, which 
were of an immense value*"; yet was drawn by his 
curiosity into such a profanation of their temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they had suf- 
fered by tlie war: for, in taking a view of the 
buildings, he entered with his officers not only into 
the holy place, where none but the priests, but into 
the holy of holies, where none but the high priest 
was permitted by the law to enter : by which act, as 
a very eminent writer, more piously perhaps than 
judiciously, remarks, he drew upon himself the 
curse of God, and never prospered afterwards". 
He carried Aristobulus and his children prisoners 
to Rome, for the ornament of his triumph, and 
settled Hircanus in the government and the high 
priesthood, but subject to a tribute. Upon tiie 
receipt of the public letters which brought the 
account of his success, the senate passed a decree, 
that, on all festival days, he should have the privi- 
lege to wear a laurel crown with his generaFs robe ; 
and in the equestrian races of the Circus, his tri- 
umphal habit ; an honour which, when he had once 
used, to show his grateful sense of it, he ever after 
prudently declined, since, without adding anything 
to his power, it could serve only to ihcrease the 
envy which many were endeavouring to stir up 
against him ". 

On the merit of these great services, he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature ; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole East; distri- 
buted the conquered countries at discretion to the 
kings and princes who had served him in the wars ; 
built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies ; and 
divided to each private soldier about fifty pounds 
sterling, and to his officers in proportion ; so that 
the whole of his donative is ciunputed to amount 
to above three millions of our money <'. 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get these acts 
ratified by public authority. The popular faction 
promised him everything, and employed all their 
skill to divert him from a union with Cicero and 
the senate, and had made a considerable impression 
u])<)n him ; but he found the state of things very 
different from their representations, saw Cicero still 
in high credit, and, by his means, the authority of 
the senate much respected ; which ol)liged him to 
use great management, and made him so cautious 
of oijfcnding any side that he pleaded none. Cicero 

• Dio. 1. xxxvii. i>, :v], 

»" At (.'n. l*4)inpciu.^, mptis ]IicrutK>lynii», victor ex illo 
fann niliil uttifiit.— J'ro Flaj-io 2H. 
n rriilouux. t'oniiec't. part ii. p. 343. 
o Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. .'{<). 
V i'liu. llibt. 1. xxxvii. 2 ; Appiuiu Do BcUo 3Iitliridat. 



says of his first speech, that it was neither agree- 
able to the poor, nor relished hj the rich ; disap- 
pointed the seditious, yet gave no satiafiaction to 
the honest 1. As he happened to come home in the 
very heat of Clodius's affair, so he was presently 
urged by both parties to declare for the one or the 
other. Fufins, a busy factious tribune, demanded 
of him, before the people, what he thought of CIo- 
dius*8 being tried by the prsetor and a bench of 
judges ? To which he answered, very aristocrati- 
cally, as Cicero calls it, that he had ever taken the 
authority of the senate to be of the greatest weight 
in all cases. And when the consul Messala asked 
him, in the senate, what his opinion was of that 
profanation of religion, and the law proposed about 
it ; he took occasion, without entering into parti- 
culars, to applaud in general all that the senate had 
done in it ; and upon sitting down, told Cicero, 
who sat next to him, that he had now said enou^, 
he thought, to signify his sentiments of the matter'. 
Crassus, observing Pompey's reserve, resolved to 
push him to a more explicit declaration, or to get 
the better of him at least in the good opinioB 
of the senate ; rising up, therefore, to speak, he 
launched out, in a very high strain, into the praisei 
of Cicero's consulship ; declaring himself indebted 
to it for his being at that time a senator and a citi- 
zen, nay, for his very liberty and his life ; and that 
as often as he saw his wife, his family, and his coun- 
try, so often he saw his obligations to Cicero. Tbii 
discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
stand Crassus's motive ; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, <rf 
ingratiating himself with Cicero, or that he knew 
Cicero's acts to be in high esteem, and the praise 
of them very agreeable to the senate ; and it piqued 
him the more, for its coming from a quarter whence 
it was least to be expected ; from one whom Cicero, 
out of regard to him, had always treated with a 
particular slight The incident, however, raised 
Cicero's spirits, and made him exert himself before 
his new hearer, Pompey, with all the pride of his 
eloquence : his topics were, the firmness and gra- 
vity of the senate ; the concord of the equestrian 
order ; the concurrence of all Italy ; the lifieless 
remains of a baffled conspiracy; the peace and 
plenty which had since succeeded : nil which he 
displayed with his utmost foree, to let Pompey see 
his ascendant still in that assembly, and how much 
he had been imposed upon by the accounts of his 
new friends'. Pompey likewise, on his side, b^an 
presently to change his tone, and affected, on all 
public occasions, to pay so great a court to Cicero, 
that the other faction gave him the nickname of 
Cnseus Cicero : and their seeming union was so 
generally agreeable to the city, that they were both 
of them constantly clapped whenever they appeared 

4 Prima concio Pompeii— non jucunda miwrist, inanii 
iiiiprobi», bcatiit non grata, bonis non gravis. Itaqoe fri- 
grbat.— Ad Att. i. 14. 

' Mihique, ut ansodit, dixit, se putare satis ab ie etiam 
dv iittiii rcbuH esw nwponsum. — Ibid. 

" I'ruximc Punipeium Kdebam: intellexi homiDem 
moveri ; utrum Grossuui inire cam gratJam, quam IjM 
pra*toi niiitii>8Ct. 

Mgo autcui, dii boni, quomodo iptrtpwtf>tvadfaf¥ novo 
auditori l*umiveio ! — Use erat inrSStais, de gravitate or* 
dinis. de equentri Concordia, do contenkiune Italic, de 
ininiortuid rcliquiis conjurationis, de villtate, de otfo.— Ad 
Att. i. 14. , 
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in the theatre, irithoat a hiss from any quarter*. 
Yet Cicero easily discovered that all this outward 
civility was but feigned and artificial ; that he was 
foil of envy within, and had no good intentions 
towards the public ; nothing candid or sincere ; 
nothing great, generous, or free in him'*. 

Tliere was one point which Pompey resolved to 
carry this summer against the universal inclination 
of the dty — the election of L. Afranius, one of his 
creatures, to the consulship ; in which he fights, 
says Cicero, ** neither with authority nor interest, 
bat with what Philip of Macedon took every fort- 
ress into which he could drive a loaded ass\" 
Plutarch lays, that he himself distributed the money 
openly in his own gardens ; but Cicero mentions it 
as a current report, that the consul Piso had under- 
taken to divide it at his house : which gave birth 
to two new laws, drawn up by Cato and his bro- 
ther-in-law Domitius Ahenobarbua, and supposed 
to be levelled at the consul ; the one of which gave 
a liberty to search the houses even of magistrates, 
on informations of bribery ; the other declared all 
those enemies to the state, at whose houses the 
dividers of money were founds Pompey, however, 
obtruded Afranius upon the city, by which he dis- 
gusted all the better sort both of the senate and 
people*. 

He had been making preparation all this summer 
for his triumph, which he deferred to his birth-day, 
the thirtieth of September, having resided in the 
meanwhile, as usual, in the suburbs ; so that the 
senate and people, in compliment to him, held 
their assemblies generally, during that time, with- 
out the walls ; some of which are mentioned to 
have been in the Flaminian Circus*. His triumph 
lasted two days, and was the most splendid which 
had ever been seen in Rome. He buUt a temple to 
Minerva out of the spoils, with an inscription giv- 
ing a summary of his victories : that he had finished 
a war of thirty years ; had vanquished, slain, and 
taken two millions one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand men ; sunk or taken eight hundred and 
forty-six ships ; reduced to the power of the empire 
a thousand five hundred and thirty-eight towns and 
fortresses ; and subdued all the countries between 
the lake Mseotis and the Red Sea^^. 

Quintus Cicero, who, by the help ai.d interest of 
his brother, was following him at a proper distance, 
through all the honours of the state, having been 
praetor the last year, now obtained the government 

• Ufque eo, ut nofitri illi comiwatorcs conjurationia, 
barbatuH Juvciie», ilium in sermonibus Chjrvm Cw.lhoskh 
appellent. Ituque ct ludls et gladiatoribus niirontUui 
ivurrifAotrlatf sine alia pa»toricia fistula, aufercbamus.— 
Ad Att. i. IG. 

• Niw, ut oetendit, admodum diligit, ai)ortc laudat ; 
oecnlte, wd ita ut pcrspk'uum sit, invidot: nihil como, 
nlha simplex, nihil i» ro7s ro\iriKo7s honcstuni, nihil 
illiutrc, nihil forte, nihil liberum Ibid. 13. 

> In eo neque auctoritatc, neqiio gratia pugnat ; scd 
quibus I'hilippus omnia caatclhi expugnnri posw dicubat, 
in que niodo aiiellus onustus aim) posset ascvndcrc— 
Ibid. 16. 

f CofMul aotem ill&— suscepissc negotium dicitur, et 
dorai divijiorcs habere: sod 8. C. duo Jam faota sunt odlosa, 
quod in ccinsulcm facta putantur, Cutono ct Domitio po»- 
tulante, Jcc— Ibid. 1«. 

■ Consul est impooitus nobis, quera nemo pnrter nos 
iriiilosoplios aspicero sine suspiratu posset.— Ibid. 18. 

• Fufius in concioncm produxit Pompuium ; res agoba- 
tur in Circo Fiaminto— lUd. U. 



of Asia ; a rich and noble province, comprehending 
the greatest part of what is called Asia Minor. Be- 
fore he went to take possession of it, he earnestly 
pressed Atticus, whose sister he married, to go 
along with him as one of his lieutenants ; and re- 
sented his refusal so heinously, that Cicero had no 
small trouble to make them friends again. There 
is an excellent letter on this subject from Cicero to 
Atticus, which I cannot forbear inserting, for the 
light which it gives us into the genuine characters 
of all the three, as well as of other great men of 
those times, with a short account also of the pre- 
sent state of the republic. 

Cicero to Atticus. 

*' I perceive from your letter, and the copy of my 
brother's which you sent with it, a great alteration 
in his affection and sentiments with regard to you ; 
which affects me with all that concern which my 
extreme love for you both ought to give me ; and 
with wonder, at the same time, what could possibly 
happen either to exasperate him so highly, or to 
effect so great a change in him. I had observed, 
indeed, before, what you also mistrusted at your 
leaving us, that he had conceived some secret dis- 
gust which shocked and filled his mind with odious 
suspicions ; which, though I was often attempting 
to heal, and especially after the allotment of his 
province, yet I could neither discover that his re- 
sentment was so great, as it appears to be from 
your letter, nor find that what I said had so great 
an effect upon him as I wished. I comforted my- 
self, however, with a persuasion that he would 
contrive to see you at Dyrrhachium, or some other 
place in those parts ; and, in that case, made no 
doubt but that all would be set right ; not only by 
your discourse, and talking the matter over between 
yourselves, but by the very sight and mutual em- 
braces of each other. For I need not tell you, who 
know it as well as myself, what a fund of good- 
nature and sweetness of temper there is in my bro- 
ther, and how apt he is both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it is very unlucky that you did not 
see him, since, by that means, what others have 
artfully inculcated has had more influence on his 
mind than either his duty, or his relation to you, 
or your old friendship, which ought to have had 
the most Where the blame of all this lies, it is 
easier for me to imagine than to write, being afraid 
lest, while I am excusing my own people, I should 
be too severe upon yours ; for, as 1 take the case 
to be, if those of his own family did not make the 
wound, they might at least have cured it. When 
we see one another again, I shall ex])lain to you 
more easily the source of the whole evil, which is 
spread somewhat wider than it seems to be. As to 
the letter which he wrote to you from Tbessalonica, 
and what you suppose him to have said of you to 
your friends at Rome, and on the road, 1 cannot 

•» C-N. I'OMPKIUS. CN. V. MAGNUS. ImP. 

BkLLO. XXX. ANNUR11.M. CONPKtrro. 
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conceive what coald move him to it. But all my 
hopes of making this matter eas;, depend on your 
humanity ; for if you will but reflect, that the best 
men are often the most easy, both to be provoked 
and to be appeased ; and that tliis quickness, if I 
may so call it, or flexibility of temper, is generally 
the proof of a good-nature ; and above all, that we 
ought to bear with one another's infirmities or 
faults, or even injuries ; this troublesome atfair, I 
hope, will soon be made up again. I beg of you 
that it may be so. For it ought to be my si>ecial 
care, from the singular affection which 1 be^r to you, 
to do everything in my power that all who belong to 
me may both love and be beloved by you. There 
was no occasion for that part of your letter, in 
which you mention the opportunities which you 
have omitted of employments, both in the city and 
the provinces, as well at other times as in my con- 
sulship. I am perfectly acquainted with the inge- 
nuity and greatness of your mind, and never thought 
that there was any other difference between yon and 
me. but in a different choice and method of life : 
whilst 1 was drawn, by a sort of ambition, to the 
desire and pursuit of honours, you, by other maxims, 
in nowise blameable, to the enjoyment of an ho- 
nourable retreat. But for the genuine character of 
probity, diligence, exactness of l)ehaviour, 1 neither 
prefer myself, nor any man else, to you ; and as for 
love to me, after my brother and my own family, I 
give you always the flrst place. For I saw, and saw 
it in a manner the most affecting, both your solici- 
tude and your joy in all the various turns of my 
affairs ; and was often pleased as well with the ap- 
plause which you gave me in success, as the com- 
fort which you administered in my fears ; and even 
now, in the time of your absence, I feel and regret 
the loss, not only of your advice, in which you 
excel all, but of that familiar chat with you, in 
which 1 used to take so much delight. Where then 
shall I tell you that I most want you ? in public 
affairs } where it can never be permitted to me to 
sit idle ; or in my labours at the bar ? which I sus- 
tained before through ambition, but now to preserve 
my dignity ; or in my domestic concerns ? where, 
though I always wanted your help before, yet, since 
the departure of my brother, I now stand the more 
in need of it. In short, neither in my labours nor 
rest ; neither in business nor retirement ; neither 
in the fonim nor at home ; neither in public nor 
in private affairs, can 1 live any longer without your 
friendly counsel and endearing conversation. We 
have often been restrained, on both sides, by a kind 
of shame, from explaining ourselves on this article ; 
but I was now forced to it by that part of your 
letter, in which you thought fit to justify yourself 
and your way of life to me. But to return to my 
brother: in the present state of the ill humour 
which he expresses towards you, it happens, how- 
ever, conveniently, that your resolution of declining 
all employments abroad was declared and known 
long beforehand, both to me and your other friends ; 
so that your not being now together cannot be 
charged to any quarrel or rupture between you, 
but to your judgment and choice of life. W^here- 
fore both this breach in your union will undoubt- 
edly be healed again, and your friendship with me 
remain for ever inviolable, as it has hitherto been. 
We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering re- 
public : for you have heard, I guess, that our 
knights are now almost disjoined again from the 



senate. The first thing which they took amiss wu 
the decree for calling the judges to account, who 
had taken money in Clodius's aflfair : I happened 
to be absent when it passed; but hearing after- 
wards that the whole order resented it, tboogfa 
without complaining openly, I chid the senate, as 
I thought, with great effect ; and in a cause not 
very modest, spoke forcibly and copiooslj. They 
have now another curious petition, scarce fit to be 
endured, which yet I not only bore with, but de- 
fended. The company, who hired the Asiatic reve- 
nues of the censors, complained to the senate that, 
through too great an eagerness, they had given 
more for them than they were worth, and begged 
to be released from the bargain. I was their chief 
advocate, or rather, indeed, the second ; for Cru- 
sus was the man who put them upon making this | 
request. The thing is odious and shameful, and a (I 
public confession of their rashness ; but there was 
great reason to apprehend, that if they should ob- 
tain nothing, they would be wholly alienated from 
the senate ; so that this point also was principally 
managed by me. For, on the first and second of 
December, I spoke a great deal on the dignity of 
the two orders, and the advantages of the oonoDid 
between them, and was heard very favourably in a 
full bouse. Nothing, however, is yet done, but 
the senate appears well disposed ; for Metellus, the 
consul elect, was the only one who spoke against 
us ; though that hero of ours, Cato, was going also 
to speak, if the shortness of the day had not pre- 
vented him. Thus, in pursuit of my old measures, 
I am supporting as well as I can that concord 
which my consulship had cemented : but since no 
great stress can now be laid upon it, I have pro- 
vided myself another way, and a sure one, I hope, 
of maintaining my authority ; which I cannot well 
explain by letter, yet will give you a short hint of 
it. I am in strict friendship with Fompej — I know 
already what you say — and will be upon my guard 
as far as caution can serve me, and give you a frr- 
ther account some other time of my present conduct 
in politics. You are to know, in the meanwhile, 
that Lucceius designs to sue directly for the con- 
sulship ; for he will have, it is said, but two com- 
petitors : Cesar, by means of Arrius, proposes to 
join with him ; and Bibulus, by Piso's mediation, 
thinks of joining with Caesar. Do you laugh at 
this } Take my word for it, it is no laughing 
matter. What shall I write farther? What? 
There are many things ; but for another occasion. 
If you would have us expect you, pray let me 
know it : at present I shall beg only modestly what 
I desire very earnestly, that you would come as 
soon as possible. December the fifths" 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to speak 
to it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected, which Cicero often condemns as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains some- 
times in his letters, that Cato, though he was the 
only man who had any regard for the republic, yet 
frequently did mischief by pursuing his maxims 
absurdly, and without any regard to the times'. 

~c Ad Att. lW. 

^ UiiuH est, qui curct, constantia maffii et integritals^ 
quain, ut inihi vidctur, convilio et ingenfa), Cato; qoi 
miauHM publicanos, quns habuit amantiMlmos sui. tcrdum 
J.-un incDbem vexat, neque ^ a tenatn reaponanm daii 
paUtur.— Ad Att. 1. 18 ; it. U. 1. 
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And upon a review of the traniactions which had 
passed since his consulship, and the turn which 
the public affairs were then taking, he seems to 
foretell that the republic could not stand much 
longer; since this very year had overthrown the 
two main pillars of it, which he had been erecting 
with such pains — the authority of the senate, and 
their nmon with the knights*. 

Q. Ccdlios Metellus and L. Afranius were now 
consols. The first had been prsetor in Cicero's 

A. CKB. 693* co^BU^Bbip* ^^^ commanded an army 

dc. 47. >S<^inst Catiline, and was an excellent 

diris. ' magistrate and true patriot ; a firm op- 

Q. cMctuvB poser of all the factious, and a professed 

MXTKLLus enemy also to Pompey ; in which he 

cBLBK, was the more heated by a private re- 

Im ATRAxrvB. sentment of the affront offered to his 

uster Mucia, whom Pompey had lately put away '. 

His partner, Afranios, was the creature of Pom- 

pey's power ; but of no credit or service to him, 

on the account of his luxury and laziness, being 

fonder of balls than of business. Cicero calls him 

a consul whom none but a philosopher could look 

upon without sighing ; a soldier without spirit, and 

a proper bat for the raillery of the senate, where 

Palicanus abused him every day to his face ; and so 

stopid, as not to know the value of what he had 

purchased V. 

By the help of this consul and some of the tri- 
bunes, Pompey imagined that he should readily 
obtain the ratification of his acts, together with an 
Agrarian law, which he was pushing forward at the 
tame time, for the distribution of lands to his sol- 
diers ; but he was vigorously opposed in them, 
both by the other consul, Metellus, and the gene- 
rality of the senate^. LucuUus declared, that they 
ought not to confirm his acts in the gross, as if 
th^ received them from a master, but to consider 
them separately, and ratify those only which were 
found to be reasonable'. But the tribune Flavius, 
who was the promoter of the law, impatient of this 
opposition, and animated by Pompey's power, had 
the hardiness to commit Metellus to prison ; and 
when all the senate followed, and resolved to go to 
prison too, he clapped his chair at the prison-door 
to keep them out : but this violence gave such a 
general scandal to the city, that Pompey found it 

e Nam ut ea breriter, que poHt diaccasum tuuni acta 
tont, colligam. Jam excl&mes neceaae est, res Romanas 
dintlus stare non posse. 

Sic Ule annus duo finnamenta reipublic« per me unum 
oonstituta, everiit : nam et senutus auctoritatem abjccit, 
et ordinum concordiam dinjunxit.— Ad Att. i. 18 

' Metellus est consul etp^us, et nos aniat, dec— Ibid. 
18. 10, SO : Dto, 1. xxxvii. p. fi2. 

f Quem nemo prspter noe philosophos aspicero sine sos- 
piratu posset. 

Anli autem filius, O dii immortales ! quam ignavus ct 
■ine animo miles ! quam dignus, qui Palicano, sicut facit, 
OS ad male audiendura quotidie pncbeat ! 

Ille alter ita nihil est, ut piano quid einerit.ncsciat. 

AuU filius vero ita sc gcrit, ut ejus consulatus non con- 
snlatus sit, sed magnl nostri ux't^viov.— Ad Att. ibid. ; 
Din, ibid. 

^ Agraria autem promulgata est a Flavio, sane Icvis, 
Ite.— Ad Att. i. 18. 

Agraria lex a Flavio tribuno plebis vchenientcr agita- 
batnr, auctore PDmpeio : — Nihil populare habcbat prvtor 
anetorem : — lluic toti ratloni agraris senatus odvcrsaba- 
tar, 8ttq>icana Fompeio novam guandam potentiam quauri. 
•-Ibid. 19. 
1 Dio, 1. xxzvU. aa. 



advisable to draw off the tribune, and release the 
consul''. In order to allay these heats, Cicero 
offered an amendment to the law, which satisfied 
both parties, by securing the possessions of all pri. 
vate proprietors, and hindering the public lands 
from- being given away. His proposal was, that 
out of the new revenues which Pompey had ac- 
quired to the empire, five years' rents should be 
set apart to purchase lands for the intended dis- 
tribution'. But the progress of the affair was 
suspended by the sudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome ; and being now 
actually commenced by several revolted nations, 
called for the immediate care and attention of the 
government". 

The senate decreed the two Gauls severally to 
the two consuls ; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege or exemption from 
service ; and that three senators should be chosen 
by lot, one of them of consular rank, to be sent 
with a public character to the other Gallic cities, 
to dissuade them from joining in the war. In the 
allotment of these ambassadors, the first lot hap- 
pened to fall upon Cicero ; but the whole assembly 
remonstrated against it, declaring his presence to 
be necessary at Rome, and that he ought not to be 
employed on such an errand. The same thing hap- 
pened to Pompey, on whom the next lot fell, who 
was retained also with Cicero, as two pledges of the 
public safety °. The three at last chosen were Q. 
Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The 
Transalpine Gaul, which was the seat of the war, 
fell to the lot of Metellus, who could not contain 
his joy upon it for the prospect of glory which it 
offered him. *' Metellus" says Cicero, ** is an ad- 
mirable consul ; I blame him only in one thing : 
for not seeming pleased with the news of peace 
from Gaul. He longs, I suppose, to triumph. I 
wish that he was as moderate in this as he is excel- 
lent in all other respects"." 

Cicero now finished in the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the transactions of 
his ConsuLship ; and sent it to Atticus, with a 
desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athens 
and the cities of Greece. He happened to receive 
a piece at the same time, and on the same subject, 
from Atticus, which he rallies as rough and un- 
polished, and without any beauty, but its simplicity. 

k Dio, 1. xxxvii. 52. 

1 Kx hoc ego lege, socunda concionLs voluntato, omnia 
tollcbam quae ad privatorum inconimoduni pcrtincbant. — 
Unuin rationem non rcjiciobnin, ut ager hue adventitia 
pecunia enioretur, que ex noviu vcctigalibus per quin- 
quennium rcciperetur.— Magna cum Agrartoruui gratia 
confirniabani omnium privatorum i>o«M?f<hioncs, (is enim 
est noster cxorcitud, honjinura, ut tute M'iti, locupletiura) 
populo iiutoui et Punipeio (nam id qwMiuu volcbani) satis- 
fuciebani eniptiono.— Ad Att. i. 1i). 

«» Kcd hsec tota res intorpoliata bcllo rcfrixerat. — Ad 
Att. i. 11). 

n SeimtUN decrevit, ut consulcs duas (lalliaa sortirontur ; 
delectus haberetur; vacatinnes lie valcrent; IcRuti cum 
aucturitate niitterentur, qui adirent (inlliie oivitates. — 
Cum de conHuIaribus inea prima sors exis^et. una voce 
wnatUA frcquens lue in urbc retinenduni censuit. IIoo 
idem pobt me Ponii>cio acc*idit ; ut nos duo, quaiti pignora 
reipublica? retineri videreniur. — Ibid. 

o Metellus tuuH est egregiuM consul : ununi reprchendo, 
quod otium e (lallia nunciari non nnignuiH're gaudet. 
Cupit, credo, triuiupharo. Uoc vellem mediucrius ; castera 
egregia.— Ibid. 20. 
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He sent his own work also to Poi<idonius of Rhodes, 
and bei^^ed that he would undertake the same 
argument in a more elei^nt and masterly manner. 
But Posidcmius answered him with a compliment, 
that instead uf being encouraged to write by the 
perusal of his ])iece, he was quite deterred from 
attempting: it. f pon which Cicero says jocosely, 
that he hud confounded the whole Greek nation, 
and freed himself from the importunity of those 
little wits, who had been teasing him so long, to 
be employed in writing the history of his aots>'. 
\^'hat he says in excuse for taking that ta^k upon 
himself, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a 
history ; which makes our loss of it the greater, 
since it must have given a more exact account of 
those times, thau can now be possibly had, in an 
entertaining work, finished with care and elegance; 
which not only pleased himself, as it seems to have 
done very highly, but, as he tells us, everybody 
else : ** If there be anything in it," says he, '* which 
does not seem to be good Greek, or }K)lite enough 
to please your taste, I will not say what Lucullus 
told you of his own history at Panormus, that he 
had scattered some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
to make it appear to be the work of a Roman : 
for if anything of that kind should be found in 
mine, it is not with design, but contrary to my in- 
tention*"." 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 
but did not venture to publish it till several years 
after : not that he was afraid, he says, of the re- 
sentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he 
had done that part very sparingly, but of those 
rather whom he had not celebrated, it being end- 
less to mention all who had been serviceable to 
him'. This piece is also lost, except a few frag- 
ments scattered in different parts of his other 
writings. The three books were severally inscribed 
to three of the Muses; of which his brother ex- 
presses the highest approbation, and admonishes 
him to bear in mind what Jupiter recommends in 
the end of Urania, or the second book ; which 
concluded probably with some moral lesson, not 
unlike to what Calliope prescribes in the third*. 

P Tiia ilia— Iiitrriiliiln iiiihl attjiio in<'ompt» viw Hiint : 
setl tnnien i-nnit omata hoc ipM), <|ii(m1 ornnincnta ik^kIcx- 
erant : et iit inulieri'^, idm Wnc oloro, quia nihil olclMint, 
videbantiir. — Ad me rcM.'rijk^it Juiii IUkmIo IVisiildiiiiis. w 
nobtnini illiid tnr6fiyTjfia cum Icgcrct, non iuihIo non vx- 
citatuui ud wrilx>nduni, mmI ctiuiii phmo jHTtcrrituui ci^-h*. 
— C'onturlMivi (initain nationcin : ita vuIko qui instiibant, 
ut darciii sibi quiid uniarciit. Jam cxiiibcre mibi modes- 
tiani d(>>titcnint.>-Ad .\(t. il. 1. 

4 ('niiinu'ntariuiii <■(lnsuIatu^ nici Grat-o compusituni ad 
to iiiii»i : in quo si quid crit, qutKl honiini Attic<> luinus 
(ira'iMmi, crudituniquc vidcatur, noii dicam, qucMl tibi, ut 
n]tinor, I'anoinii LucuHiui dc suir* hintiiriis dixcnit, — si*. 
quo fuciliuH ilhu« i>n)lKirct Kniiutni hoininiv c>!«m.'. idcirco 
barliara qua-ibun ct <T6\oiKa dispcrKiNse. Apud luc hi quid 
crit cJuMiioill. nic imprudentc crit ct invito — Att. i. 1!). 

' (HTipsi ctiani vcrsihun trcs Iibn»8 du tenip<(ribu.s inci«, 
qu<»s Jam jiridcni ad tcinit»imcm, hi c^hc cdcudoh putawcm 
— sc<l quia vcrclwr nun co», qui so la'.iJirt arbitran'ntur, 
cti-nini id feci imu-c ct niolliter; bctl c(»m. quns crat infini- 
tum bene do me mcritos oum<*h numinarc— Ep. Fam. i. <) 

■ Quod inc admitncH do nuttra Trania, t»uadt>.4[ue ut 
memincrim .luviiioratiMnt ni, qua* c>«t in cxtrcnio illolibni ; 
ego vcru incniini. ct ilbi omnia uiihi nuiRis scriiiii, qiiam 
cHrtcris.—Kp. ad Quint. Trot. iL U. ; vid. Ad. Att. ii. 3. ; ])o 
Divin. i. 11. 



Interea cursus, quoa prima a parte Juventr, 
Qu(iM|uo odco Consul virtuto «aimiH]uo petisti. 
Hum rctinc ; atque augc famom laudvaqiio boDumm. 

That noble courw, in which thy earlitist youth 
W'oh train'd tu virtue, liberty, and truth. 
In which, when Consid, you MK'h honour won. 
While Home with wonder and applaiuc Inok'd on. 
The same pursue : and let each gmwinfc year 
A fresh incrcoac uf fame and glory bear. 

He published likewise at this time a collectioii 
of the principal speeches which he had made in his 
consulship, under the title of his Consular Orations : 
he chose to make a separate volume of them, as 
Demosthenes had done of his Philippics, in order 
to give a s]>ecimen of his civil or political talents ; 
being of a different manner, he sayi, from the dry 
and crabbed style of the bar, and showing, not 
only how he spoke, but how he acted. The two 
first were against the Agrarian law of Rollus ; tbe 
one to the senate, the other to the people : tbe 
third on the tumult about Otho : the foardi, for 
Rabirius : the fifth, to the sons of the proscribed : 
the sixth, upon his resigning the province of Ganl : 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the affair 
of Catiline : with two more short ones, as appen- 
dixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of these 
twelve, four are entirely lost ; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, with one of the short ones; and some of 
the rest left maimed and imperfect. He published 
also at this time in Latin verse a translation of 
the Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to 
send to Atticus with the volume of his orations* ; 
of which work there are only two or three small 
fragments now remaining. 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge himself on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the scheme, which he had 
formed for that purpose. His project was, to get 
himself chosen tribune, and in that office to drive 
him out of the city, by the publication of a law, 
which by some stratagem or other be hoped to 
obtrude upon tlie people". But as all patricians 
were incapable of the tribunate, by its original in- 
stitution, so his first step was to make himself 
a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a 
plebeian house, which could not yet be done with- 
out the suffrage of the people. This case was 
wholly new, and contrary to all the forms ; want- 
ing every condition, and serving none of the ends, 
which were re<(uired in regular adoptions ; so tiiat 
on the first proposal it seemed too extravagant to 
be treated seriously, and would soon have bees 
hissed off with scorn, had it not been concerted 
and privately supported by persons of much more 
w(>ight than Cloidius. Ciesar was at the bottom 
of it, and Pompey secretly favoured it : not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only 
under the lash ; and if they could not draw him 

< Fuit cnim niihi cummudum, quod In ois oratlonlboi. 
qua' lliilippicr nominantur, enitucrat civia Ule tuns De- ; 
uutbthcnes, et quod sc ab hoc rcfractariolo Judidali dkeiidi 
gcncre abjunxcrat, ut a€fiv6r€p6s ra et woArruci^cptr 
vidcrctur, curare, ut mew quoque essent oratfionos, que 
conhularui noininarcntur. — Hoc totum ffiifui curabo nt 
halH'.is: ct<iuoniain tecum Hcripta,tiunresmc«!delectaat, 
iisdcm libriH pcr^picieH, et qua> gessorim, et que dizerinL 
—Ad Att. ii. 1. 

lYognustica mea cum oratiunculis pnqiedlem cxpeclai 
—Ibid. 

« 111c autem non simulat, aed plane tribonnsplaMs fieri 
uupit^AdAtt. ill. 
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into their measures, or make him at least sit quiet, 
to let Clodius loose upon him. The solicitor of 
it was one HerenniuSi an obscure, hardy tribune, 
who first moved it to the senate, and afterwards to 
the people, but met with no encouragement from 
either : for the consul M etellus, though brother- 
in-law to Clodius, warmly opposed it' ; and de- 
clared, that he would strangle him sooner with his 
own hands, than suffer him to bring such a dis- 
grace upon his family^ : yet Herennius persisted 
to press it, but without any visible effect or success; 
and so the matter hung through the remainder of 
the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt 
which it seemed to deserve ; sometimes rallying 
Clodius vnth much pleasantry, sometimes ad- 
monishing him with no less gravity : he told him 
in the senate, that his attempt gave him no man- 
ner of pain ; and that it should not be any more in 
his power to overturn the state, when a plebeian, 
than it was in the power of the patricians of the 
same stamp in the time of his consulship*. But 
whatever face he put outwardly on this affair, it 
gave him a real uneasiness within, and made him 
unite himself more closely with Pompey, for the 
benefit of his protection against a storm, which he 
saw ready to break upon him; while Pompey, 
ruffled likewise by the opposition of the senate, 
was as forward on his side to embrace Cicero, as 
a person necessary to his interests. Cicero, how- 
ever, imagining that this step would be censured 
by many, as a desertion of his old principles, takes 
frequent occasion to explain the motives of it to 
his firiend Atticus, declaring, ** That the absolution 
of Clodius, the alienation of the knights, the in- 
dolence and luxury of the consular senators, who 
minded nothing but their fish-ponds, their cari)s 
and moUets, and yet were all envious of him, made 
it necessary for him to seek some firmer support 
and allianoe. — ^That in this new friendship he 
should attend still to what the Sicilian wag, Epi- 
cfaarmus, whispered, ' Be watchful and distrust, for 
those are the nerves of the mind*.' " On another 
occasion he observes, *' That his union with 
Pompey, though useful to himself, was more useful 
to the republic, by gaining a man of bis power and 
authority, who was wavering and irresolute, from 
the hopes and intrigues of the factious : that if this 
could not have been done without drawing upon 
himself a charge of levity, he would not have pur- 
diased that, or any other advantage, at such a price ; 
bat he had managed the matter so, as not to be 
tfaonght the worse citizen for joining with Pompey, 
bat Pompey himself the better, by declaring for 

X Terom iffsclare Mctellus impedit et impedlct— Ad 
AtLii.I. 

J Qui ooosol incipientcm furere atque conantem, sua se 
mana interfectumm, audlente senatu dixerit.— Pro Ca> 
Uo.24. 

* Bed Deque magnopere dixi case nobis laborandum, 
qood nihOo magis ei liciturum easct plcbeio rcmpubllcam 
perdere, qoam aiinilibus ejus me consule patriciis estiet 
Ucltum.— Ad Att. IL 1. 

■ Cum hoc ego me tanta tiamilioritate conjunxi, ut uter- 
que nostrum in sua ratione munitior, et in rcpublica 
firmior hao <wnjanctinne esae poask. 

Et si lis novis amicitiis impiicati sumus, ut crebro mihi 
vafer ille SHknilus, insusurret Epicharmus, cantilcnam illam 
Boam: 

No^ KvX lUiuw^ airurr§tM. ipBfHi ravra rwv (pptvwv. 

Ad Att. i 19. 



him. — That since Catulus's death, he stood single 
and unsupported by the other consulars in the 
cause of the aristocracy ; for, as the poet Rhinton 
says, * some of them were good for nothing, others 
cared for nothing '*\ But how much these fish- 
mongers of ours envy me, says he, I will write you 
word another time, or reserve it to our meeting. 
Yet nothing shall ever draw me away from the 
senate ; both because it is right, and most agree- 
able to my interest, and that I have no reason to 
be displeased with the marks of respect which they 
give me'=." In a third letter he says, ** You chide 
me gently for my union with Pompey : I would 
not have you to think, that I sought it only for my 
own sake ; but things were come to such a crisis, 
that if any difference had happened between us, it 
must have caused great disturbance in the republic ; 
which I have guarded against in such a manner, 
that without departing from my own maxims, I 
have rendered him the better, and made him remit 
somewhat of his popularity : for you must know, 
that he now speaks of my acts, which many have 
been incensing him against, much more gloriously 
than he does of his own : and declares, that he 
had only served the state successfully, but that I 
bad saved it<*. What good this will do to me, I 
know not ; but it will certainly do much to the re- 
public. Wliat if I could make Caesar also a better 
citizen, whose winds are now very prosperous ; 
should I do any great harm by it ? Nay, if there 
were none who really envied me, but all were 
encouraging me as they ought, it would yet be 
more commendable to heal the vitiated parts of 
the state, than to cut them off: but now, when 
that body of knights, who were planted by me in my 
consulship, with you at their head, as our guard 
in the capitol, have deserted the senate, and our 
consulars place their chief happiness in training 
the fish in their ponds to feed from their hands, 
and mind nothing else ; do not you think, that I 
am doing good service, by managing so, that those 
who can do mischief, will not ? For as to our 
friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I 
do ; yet, with the best intentions and the greatest 
integrity, he often hurts the republic ; for he de- 
livers his opinion, as if it were in the polity of 
Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus'^. What could 
be more just, than to call those to an account who 
had received money for judging ? Cato proposed, 
the senate agreed to it : the knights presently de- 
clared war against the senate, not against me ; for 
I was not of that opinion. What more impudent, 
than to demand a release from their contract ? yet 
it was better to suffer that loss, than to alienate the 

b Illud tnmen velini cxiiitimcs, mc hnnc viiim optima- 
tium post Catuli mortem nee prtrsidio ullo nee coiuitatu 
toncro. Nam ut ait lihinton, ut upinor, 

Ol fiey Tap* ovZtv ctViv, oli 8* ovhiv fitKfi. 

Ad Att i. 20. 

c Miliivero ut invidoant piNCinarii nostri, autseribom 
ad te alias, aut in oongressum mistruni resiTvubo. A curia 
autera nulla me res divcUct. — Ibid. 

'^ Qucm dc mcis rebus, in quas multi earn incitarant, 
multo soito gloriobius, qunm de Kuis prflodieare. Sihi cnim 
bene gestae, mihi conservatic rcipublicc, dat testimonium. 
—Ibid. u. 1. 

<^ Nam Catoncm nostrum non tu amat plus, quam ego. 
Sed tamen illo Optimo animo utcns, ct 6umma fide, ntK.'Ot 
intcrdum rolpublica> ; dicit cnim tanquani in I'latonis 
Tro\irti(ftixon tanquam in Romuli fa?co, scntentiam. — Ad 
Att. iL 1. 



whole order : but Cato opposed it, and prevailed ; 
so that now, when the consul wa.s thrown into 
prison, as well as in all the tumults which have lately 
happened, not one of them would stir a foot ; 
though, under mc, and the consuls who succeeded 
me, they had defended the re])ublic so strenu- 
ously," 8cc.^. 

In the midst of these transactions, Julius Ciesar 
returned from the government of Spain, which had 
been allotted to him from his proctorship, with 
great fame both for his military and political acts. 
He conquered the barbarous nations by his arms, 
and civilized them by his laws ; and having sub- 
dued the whole country as far as the ocean, and 
been saluted emperor by the soldiers, came away 
in all haste to Rome, to sue at the same time for 
the double honour of a triumph and the consulship *, 
But his demand of the first was, according to the 
usual forms, incompatible with his pretensitms to 
the second ; since the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his presence 
necessary within : so that finding an aversion in 
the senate to dis))ense with the laws in his favour, 
he preferred the solid to the specious, and dropped 
the triumph, to lay hold on the consulship''. He 
designed L. Lucceius for his colleague, and pri- 
vately joined interests with him, on condition that 
Lucceius, who was rich, should furnish money 
sufficient to bribe the centuries. But the senate, 
always jealous of his designs, and fearing the effects 
of his power, when supported by a colleague sub- 
servient to his will, espoused the other candidate, 
Bibulus, with all their authority, and made a com- 
mon purse, to enable him to bribe as high as his 
competitors ; which Cato himself is said to have 
approved'. By this means they got Bibulus 
elected, to their great joy ; a man firm to their in- 
terests, and determined to obstruct all the ambitious 
attempts of Cssar. 

Upon Caesar's going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crassus to stand bound for him to his creditors, 
who were clamorous and troublesome, as far as 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling : so much 
did he want to be worth nothing, as he merrily said 
of himself K Crassus hoped, by the purchase of 
his friendship, to be able to make head against 
Pompey in the administration of public affairs: 
but Coesar, who had long been courting Pompey, 
and labouring to disengage him from a union with 
Cicero and the aristocr.-itical interest, easily saw, 
that as things then stood, their joint strength 

' Re-<titit ct porvk-it Cato. 1ta(}ue nunc, ('onnulo in cur- 
cero .nc-luso. ha>i>o item hv«litioiio itnnniotn.nHpinivit nemo 
onnim. qiionini ottn cimciirsu. iteniquc ctinHUlcM. qiii p(w>t 
mcfiKTunt, n>inimblu-uindefi'n(k*rc»oIelMiDt.— Ad Att. ii. 1. 

t Juru i|is>)ruin |KTiiii!*!tii Htatiierit ; invcterataui qiinn- 
dam barlKiriaiii ox (luditunoruni moribiiH et dinciiilina 
delerit — I»n» Ilnlbo. MK 

l*a<':it;iquu pnivini-i:i, ]Kiri feotinatinne, nnn cxpci*tAto 
8uc(*ev>f)ro, :iil trimnpliiiiii hiniiil (.■onsulatmiupie decv&bit. 
— Sueton. .1. Ca's. IH ; vid. it. Dio. 1. xxxvii. p. 54. 

h Dio. ibid. 

' I*artu.s ut is. qiioniam inferior CTatiar««Kct. pwuninquo 
pollerot, niiinniOK (li> mki. c-«tiiiniiini nomine piT <'ontur!:i8 
pntniintiiin't. Qua <-o<niitH re. optlmateH, qu«v4 nietu.s 
cepcrat. niliil iion nusuruni eum in Miuinio iiiaKii^tratu. 
concord! ct ouisi'iitimte ("olleira, aui-turci Itibulo fuerunt 
tantundeni imllicviidi : ac plrriqiie ]HTUiiiaH cuntulorunt ; 
ne Cutnno quidein abiiuentu e:mi largitioneni o rtpubliea 
flfrl—Suiton. .1. Ca's. 1J>. 

k ]>]utnrch. in J. Vtn. ; Appian. Dc Belli) Civ. iL p. 4.12 ; 
Buoton. ib. 18. 



would avail but little towards obtaining what they 
aimed at, unless they could induce Pompey also to 
join with them : on pretence, therefore, of recon- 
ciling Pomi>ey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he formed the project of a triple league 
between the three ; by which they should mutually 
oblige themselves to promote each others* interetf , 
and to act nothing but by common ag^vement : to 
this Pom|)ey easily consented, on account of the 
disgust which the senate had impoliticly given him. 
by their perverse opposition to everything which 
he desired or attempted in the state. 

This is commonly called the first triamvirate ; 
which was nothing else in reality bat a traitorous 
conspiracy of three, the most i>owerful citizens of 
Rome, to extort from their country by violence 
what they could not obtain by law. Pompey'i 
cliief motive was, to get his acts confirmed by 
Ciesar in his consulship ; Ciesar's, by giving way 
to Pompey 's glory, to advance his own; and 
Crassus's, to gain that ascendant, which he coaU 
not sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and 
the vigour of Ca»ar'. But Caesar, who formed 
the scheme, easily saw, tliat the chief advantage of 
it would necessarily redound to himself : he knew 
that the old enmity between the other two, though 
it might be palliated, could never be healed with- 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them ; and as 
by their common help he was sure to make himself 
superior to all others, so by managing the one 
against the other, he hoped to gain at last a superi- 
ority also over them both". To cement this nnioo 
therefore the more strongly by the ties of blood, 
as well as interest, he gave his daughter Julia, a 
beautiful and accomplished young lady, in marriage 
to Pompey: and from this era all the Roman 
writers date the origin of the civil wars which 
afterwards ensued, and the subversion of the re- 
public in which they ended'. 



-tu causa nialorum 



Facta tribus dominis oommunis Koma — 

LixjiK. L 8&. 

Hence flow'd our Ills, hence all that civil flame, 
AVhcn Rome the common slave of three becamck 

Cicero might have made what termi he pleased 
with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a part- 
ner of their power, and a fourth in their leagoe ; 
which seemed to want a man of his character to 
make it complete. For while the rest were ei^aged 
in their governments^ and the command of annies 
abroad, his authority would have been of singular 
use at home, to manage the affairs of the city, and 
solicit what they had to transact with the senate or 

I Hoc confdliuni Pompeius habuerat, ut tandem acta tai 
tranMnarinis prov!ncii» per Cniarem conflrmareatur voo* 
Huleni : Ccbar autein, quod animadvertcbat, m cedendo 
ronipeii glurie oucturiim mam ; et invldia commimis 
p«>tentia! in itlum rclegnta, confimiaturum virw suaa: 
('niKhUfl, ut qiieiii principatum aoliis aMequi non pntent, 
auctoritato rompeii, viribiis teneret Cmaria./— VclL fat 
ii. 44. 

"> S<'iebat cnira, (tcalion facile omnw fptorum anzflio, 
doiiide ipwM etiain. ununi per alteram, haud multo poitsa 
bu]x>niturum cmc. — Dio. 1. xxzvii. &5. 

" Inter einn ct Vn. l\>mi)ciuni et M. Crassum Inlta pa- 
tent ia> sooietaK. quir urbi orbique Ceirarum, nco minai 
diverw> quoque tempore, etium iiMis cxItiubiUs fuit. — VcU. 
Put. ii. 44. 

Motam ex Metello consule civteam, fte. 

Iioa.CSann.aL 
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people. Cesar therefore was eitremely desirous 
to add him to the party, or to engage him rather 
in particular measures with himself ; and no 
sooner entered into the consulship, than he sent 
him word by their common friend Balbus, that he 
would be governed in every step by him and Pom- 
pey, with whom he would endeavour to join Cras- 
sos too**. But Cicero would not enter into any 
engagements jointly with the three, whose union 
he abhorred; nor into private measures with Cspsar, 
whose intentions he always suspected. He thought 
Pompey the better citizen of the two ; took his 
views to be less dangerous, and his temper more 
tractaUe ; and imagined, that a separate alliance 
with him would be sufficient to screen him from 
the malice of his enemies. Yet this put him under 
BO small difficulty : for if he opposed the trium- 
virate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey ; or, if he served it, with the senate : in 
the first, he saw his ruin ; in the second, the loss 
of his credit. He chose, therefore, what the wise 
will always choose in such circumstances, a middle 
way ; to temper his behaviour so, that with the con- 
stancy of his duty to the republic, he might have 
a regard also to his safety, by remitting somewhat 
of his old vigour and contention, without submit- 
ting to the meanness of consent or approbation ; 
and when his authority could be of no use to his 
country, to manage their new masters so, as not 
to irritate their power to his own destruction ; which 
was all that he desired p. This was the scheme of 
peptics, which, as he often laments, the weakness 
of the honest, the perverseness of the envious, 
and the hatred of the wicked, obliged him to 
pursue. 

One of his intimate friends, Papirius Pectus, 
made him a present about this time of a collection 
of books, which fell to him by the death of his 
brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and 
critic of that agei. The books were all at Athens, 
where Serrius probably died ; and the manner in 
which Cicero writes about them to Atticus, shows 
what value he set upon the present, and what 
pleasure he expected from the use of it. 

'* Papirius Paetus,'' says he, '* an honest man, 
who loves me, has given me the books which his 
brother Servius left ; and since your agent Cincius 
tells me, that I may safely take them by the Cincian 
law', I readily signified my acceptance of them. 
Now if you love me, or know that I love you, I 

• Cmmr comml ^t eas res. quarum me participcni esac 
volult— 4ne In tribua oibi conjimctiwimis conBularibua eaae 
voloit — De Pmvin. Consular. 17. 

Nmm fikit apad me Cornelius, liunc dico Balbum, Cacsaris 
funiliarem. Is afiinnabat, eum omnibus in rebus mco ct 
Pmnpeii consilio usurum, daturumque oiieram ut cum 
Fompeio Craasum conjungeret. Hie sunt hsc Conjunctio 
mihi nmima cum Pompeio ; si placet etiam cum Caesaro. 
—Ad Att. U. 3. 

P Nihil Jam a me aspemm in quenquam fit. ncc tamen 
qojdqaam populare ac dissolutum ; sed ita tempcrata tota 
latioest, at reipubliese oonstantiam praestcm, pri vatin rebus 
mcis, iat>pter infirmitatcm bonorum, iniquiuitem malevo- 
loram, odium in me improborum ; adbibeam quandam 
cantionem. — Att I. 19. 

4 UtPervius, frater tuus, quern literatlsAimum fuissc 
Jodioo, fkcile diceret, hie versus Plauti non est. — £p. Fam. 
iz.16. 

' The pleasantry which Cicero aims at, turns on the 
name of Atticus's agent being the same with that of tho 
anthor of the law ; as if, by being of that family, his au- 
thorify was a good warrant for taking any present 



beg of you to take care by your friends, clients, 
hosts, freedmeu, slaves, that not a leaf of them be 
lost. I am in extreme want both of the Greek 
books, which I guess, and the Latin, which I 
know him to have left : for I find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, which I 
con steal from the bar, to those studies. You will 
do me a great pleasure, a very great one, I assure 
you, by showing the same diligence in this, that 
you usually do in all other affairs, which you take 
me to have much at heart," &c.' 

While Cicero was in the country in the end of 
the year, his architect Cyrus was finishing for him 
at Rome some additional buildings to his house on 
Mount Palatine : but Atticus, who was just returned 
from Athens, found great fault with the smallness 
of the windows ; to which Cicero gives a jocose 
answer, bantering both the objection of Atticus, 
and the way of reasoning of the architects : ** You 
little think, (says he,) that in finding fault with my 
windows, you condemn the Institution of Cyrus* ; 
for when I made the same objection, Cyrus told 
me, that the prospect of the fields did not appear 
to such advantage through larger lights. For let 
the eye be A ; the object B, C ; the rays D, E ; 
you see the rest. If vision indeed were performed, 
as you Epicureans hold, by images flying off from 
the object, those images would be well crowded 
in so strait a passage ; but if by the emission of 
rays from the eye, it will be made commodiously 
enough. If you find any other fault, you shall have 
as good as you bring ; unless it can be mended 
without any cost to me".'' 

Ciesar and Bibulus entered now into the consul- 
ship, with views and principles wholly opposite to 

each other; while the senate were 
^' ''!"*li*^' pleasing themselves with their address, 

in procuring one consul of their own, 

to check the ambition of the other, 
cxsAR *^^ expecting now to reap the fruit of 

M. cALPim- 't* ^^^ they presently found upon a 
Nius BiBULiTB. trial, that the balance and constitution 

of the republic was quite changed by 
the overbearing power of the three ; and that Csesar 
was too strong to be controlled by any of the l^al 
and ordinary methods of opposition : he bad gained 
seven of the tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the 
captain of his mercenaries ; whose task it was to 
scour the streets, secure the avenues of the forum, 
and clear, it by a superior force, of all who were 
prepared to oppose them. 

(jlodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the 
affair of his adoption ; and soliciting the people to 
confirm the law, which he had provided for that 
purpose. The triumvirate pretended to be against 
it, or at least to stand neuter ; but were watching 
Cicero's motions, in order to take their measures 
from his conduct, which tbciy did not find so obse- 
quious as they expected. In this interval it hap- 
pened, that C. Antonius, Cicero's colleague, who 
had governed Macedonia from the time of his 
consulship, was now impeached and brought to a 
trial for the mal-administration of his province ; 
and being found guilty, was condemned to perpetual 
exile. Cicero was his advocate, and, in the course 
of his pleading, happened to fall, with his usual 
freedom, into a complaint of the times and the 

> Ad Att. i. 20. 

t Referring to tho celebrated piece of Xcnoplion, called 
by that naiuo. « Ad Att. ii. 3. 
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oppression of the republic, in a style that was 
interpreted to reflect severely upon their present 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Caesar, 
and represented to him in sucli colours, that he 
resolved to revenue it presently on Cicero, by 
bringing on Clodius's law ; and was so eager in it, 
that he instantly called an assembly of the people, 
and being assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make 
the act legal and auspicious, got the adoption 
ratified by the people through all the forms', 
within three hours from the time of Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, 
that he was observing the heavens and taking the 
auspices, during which function it was illegal to 
transact any business with the people^. But 
Pompey, instead of paying any regard to his mes- 
sage, gave a sanction to the proceeding, by pre- 
siding in it ; so that it was carried without any 
opposition. And thus the bow, as Cicero calls 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the 
republic, was at last discharged* ; and a plain 
admonition given to him, what he had to expect, 
if he would not be more complying. For his 
danger was brought one step nearer, by laying the 
tribunate 0])en to Clodius, whose next attempt 
would probably reach home to him. These laws 
of adoption were drawn up in the style of a petition 
to the people, after the following form : — 

** May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, 
as truly the son of Fonteius, as if he were begotten 
of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius 
have the power of life and death over him, as much 
as a father has over a proper sou : this, citizens, 
I pray you to confirm in the manner in which it is 
desired"." 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary 
to make an act of this kind regular : first, that the 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and in- 
capable of procreating children, after having endea- 
voured it without success when he was capable : 
secondly, that no injury or diminution should be 
done to the dignity, or the religious rites of either 
family : thirdly, that there should be no fraud or 
collusion in it ; nor anything sought by it, but the 
genuine effiects of a real adoption. All these par- 
ticulars were to be previously examined by the 
college of priests ; and if after a due inquiry they 

*■ Uora fortodDC boxta diei qiicHtu» 8uni in judic-io. cum 
C. Antonium defendcreni, qusedam do republii'ii quemilii 
visa sunt ad causam mfiieri illius pertincre. Use homines 
improbi nd quusdani virus fortes longe alitor atque a mo 
dicta cnmt, dctulcrunt. Ilora ncnn. illo ipso die, tu es 
adoptatus.— Fnt I)umo, 16 ; Vid. Sucton. J. Coni. 2(L 

7 Negant fas csmo agi cum populo cum do c(rlo scrvatuni 
sit. Quo die de to lex curiata lata esse dicsitur, audes 
ncurare de ccrlo ciise servatum ? Adest pnewns virslngiilari 

virtuto M. Bibulus: hunc conftulcm illo ipso die con- 

tendo scrvasse de coelo. — Pro Doiiio, 15. 

' Fuerat illo annus tanquam intentus arcus in mc 

unum, sicut vulgo rcrum ignuri loquebantur. re quidein 
vera in univenuim rempublicam traductionc ad plebcm 
furibimdi honiinis.— Pro Sext. 7* 

■ The lawyerH and all the later writers, from tho autho- 
rity of A. GcUius, call thi^t kind of odoiition, which was 
confirmed by a \&\v of the people, an adrogation : but it 
does not appear that there was any such distinction in 
Cicero's time, who, as oft as he speaks of this act, cither to 
the senate or the people, never uses any other term than 
that of adoption.— Vide. A. GelL 1. v. 19. 



approved the petition, it was proposed to the 
suffrage of the citizens living in Rome, who voted 
according to their original division into thirty 
curiae, or wards, which seem to have been analogous 
to our parishes^ ; where no business however could 
be transacted, when an augur or consul was ob- 
serving the heavens. Now in this adoption of 
Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
observed : the collie of priests was not so much 
as consulted ; the adopter Fonteius had a wife and 
children ; was a man obscure and unknown, not 
full twenty years old when Clodius was thirty-five, 
and a senator of the noblest birth in Rome : nor 
was there anything meant by it, but purely to 
evade the laws, and procure the tribunate : for die 
affair was no sooner over, than Clodius was eman- 
cipated, or set free again by his new father from 
all his obligations'^. But these obstacles signified 
nothing to Ceesar, who always took the shortest 
way to what he aimed at, and valued neither forms 
nor laws, when he had a power sufficient to con- 
trol them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the promulgation of an agrarian 
law, which Cssar had prepared, for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
citizens, who had each three children or more. 
Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppme it, and 
came down to the forum full of courage and 
resolution, guarded by three of the tribunes and 
the whole body of the senate ; and as oft as Canar 
attempted to recommend it, he as often interrupted 
him, and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, 
that it should never pass in his year. From words 
they soon came to blows ; where Bibulus was 
roughly handled, his fasces broken, pots of filth 
thrown upon his head ; his three tribunes wounded, 
and the whole party driven out of the fomm by 
Vatinius, at the head of Ceesar's mob**. When the 
tumult was over, and the forum cleared of their 
adversaries, Ciesar produced Pompey and Crassus 
into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to 
the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely 
in praise of it, declared in the conclusion, that tf 
any should be so hardy as to oppose it with the 
sword, he would defend it with his shield. Crassus 
applauded what Pompey said, and warmly pressed 
the acceptance of it ; so that it passed upon the 
spot without any farther contradiction'. Cicero 
was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
of it with great indignation in a letter to Atticus, 
and wonders at Pompey's policy, in supporting 
Ciesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
revenues of the republic ; and says, that he must 

b Comitiis cuiiati<i. 

c Quud Jus est adoptionis, Pontifices? Xempe, at is 
adoptot, qui nequo procreare libertie jam poasit, ct cum 
potuerit, sit exper^us. Que denique causa cuique adop- 
tionis, quiP ratio gcnerum ac di^itatis, qu» aaororum, 
(luirri a pontificum coUegio solet. Quid est horum in iata 
adoptione quvsitum ? Adoptat annos viginti natus, etiam 
minor, scnatoreni. Libcrorumne causa? at proerean 

potest. Ilabet uxorem : suscopit etiom liberoa. Qnc 

omnis notio pontificum cum adoptarero ease debuit, &c. 
—Pro J)omo, ad i*ontif. 13, 

«i Idcinque tu— nomine C. Canaria, clementiaaimf atqna 
optinii viri. facclero vero atque audacia tua, M. BIbulum 
foro. curia, tcraplis, locis publicia omnfbna expuIiaKt, 
incluBum domi continercs. — In Vatin.9; Die, zxzviU. 61 ; 
Suet J. Cm. 20 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 

e Dio, ibid. 



not think to make them amends by his rents on 
mount libanns, for the loss of those which he 
had taken from them in Campania'. The senate 
and all the magistrates were obliged, hj a special 
clause of this law, to take an oath to the observance 
of it ; which Cato himself, though he had publicly 
declared that he would never do it, was forced at 
last to swallow i^. 

BibuhiB made his complaint the next day in the 
senate, of the violence offered to his person ; but 
finding the assembly so cold and intimidated, that 
nobody cared to enter into the affair, or to move 
anything about it, he retired to his house in despair, 
with a resolution to shut himself up for the remain- 
ing eight months of the year, and to act no more 
in pnbUc bat by his edicts'*. This was a weak step 
in a magistrate armed with sovereign anthority; 
for though it had one effect, which he proposed 
by it, of turning the odium of the city upon his col- 
league, yet it had another that overbalanced it, of 
strengthening the hands and raising the spirits of 
the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly clear 
to them. 

As Caesar's view in the agrarian law was to 
oblige the populace, so he took the opportunity, 
which the senate had thrown into his hands, of 
obliging the knights too, by easing them of the 
disadvantageous contract, which they had long in 
vain complained of, and remitting a third part of 
what they had stipulated to pay* ; and when Cato 
still opposed it with his usual firmness, he ordered 
him to be hurried away to prison. He imagined, 
that Cato would have appealed to the tribunes ; 
but seeing him go along patiently, without speaking 
a word, and reflecting, that such a violence would 
create a fresh odium, without serving any pur- 
pose, he desired one of the tribunes to interpose 
and release him^. He next procured a special 
law, from the people, for the ratification of all 
Pompey's acts in Asia ; and in the struggle about 
it, so terrified and humbled Lucullus, who was the 
chief opposer, that he brought him to ask pardon 
at hii feet'. 

He carried it still with great outward respect 
towards Cicero ; and gave him to understand again 
by Balbus, that he depended on his assistance in 
the agrarian law : but Cicero contrived to be out 
of die way, and spent the months of April and 
May in his villa near Antium, where he had placed 
his chief collection of books" ; amusing himself 

' Cnvufl quidem nostcr Jam plane quid cogitet, noscio.— 
Ad Att. li. 16. 

Quid dices ? Voctigal te noblB in monte Antilibano con- 
•Utuijee, agrl Campani abstuliaso.— Ibid. 

r Dio, xxxviii. 61. 

^ Ac poetoro die in senatu conqucstum, nee quoquam 
reperto, qui super tall constemationo referre, aut censere 
aliquld anderet— in eam coegit dospcrationera, ut quoad 
poteatate abiret, dome abditua nihil aliud quam per edicta 
obn jnciaret. — Sueton. J. Ccs. SO. 

> Dio, xxzviU. 63. 

k Plutarch, in Ccs. 

1 L. Lucullo, liberiua resistenti tantum calumniarum 
metnm Injedt, nt ad genua ultro sibi accederet.'-Sucton. 
J. Caa. SO. 

» Nam ant fortiter reaistendum eat legi Agraris, in quo 
eat quaedamdfmioatlo, aed plena landis: aut quiencendum, 
quod eat nnn diartmlle, atque ire in Solonium, aut Antium : 
aut etlam a4Juvandnm, quod a me aiunt Csaarem sic 
ezpectare, ut non dnbitet^Ad Att ii. 3. 

Itaqne aut libria me delecto, quorum habeo AntU featl- 
vam oopiam, ant floctua numero.— Ibid. 6. 



with his studies and his children, or as he says 
jocosely, in counting the waves. He was pro- 
jecting however a system of geography, at the 
request of Atticus, but soon grew weary of it, as a 
subject too dry and jejune tQ admit of any orna- 
ment" ; and being desired also by Atticus to send 
him the copies of two orations which he had 
lately made, his answer was, that he had torn one 
of them, and could not give a copy ; and did not 
care to let the other go abroad, for the praises 
which it bestowed on Pompey; being disposed 
rather to recant, than publish them, since the 
adoption of Clodins*^. He seems indeed to have 
been too splenetic at present to compose anything 
but invectives ; of which kind he was now drawing 
up certain anecdotes, as he calls them, or a secret 
history of the times, to be shown to none but 
Atticus, in the style of Theopompus, the most 
satirical of all writers : for all his politics, he says, 
were reduced to this one point, of hating bad 
citizens, and pleasing himself with writing against 
them : and since he was driven from the helm, he 
had nothing to wish, but to see the wreck from the 
shore ; or, as Sophocles says p. 

Under the shelter of a good worm roof. 
With mind serenely calm and prone to sleep, 
near the loud storm and beating rain without. 

Clodius, having got through the obstacle of his 
adoption, began without loss of time to sue for the 
tribunate ; whilst a report was industriously spread, 
which amused the city for a while, of a breach 
between him and Caesar. He declared everywhere 
loudly, that his chief view in desiring that office 
was, to rescind all Csesar's acts ; and Caesar, on 
his part, as openly disclaimed any share in his 
adoption, and denied him to be a plebeian. This 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
assured him, that all the young nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he 
himself, and would not bear them much longer ; 
and that Memmius and Metellus Nepos had de- 
clared against them : which being confirmed also 
by Atticus's letters, gave no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopes of any good depended, he 
says, upon their quarrelling among themselves*!. 

° Etcnim ytwypcupucdf que oonstitueram, magnum 
opus C8t,>— et herculc stmt rea difficilea ad cxplicandimi et 
^fiocfSctf ; nee tam poasunt &.vBrip<yyp(VpU(TBcu, quam 
videlMitur.— Ad Att. ii. 6. 

o Orationcs me duas postulas, quarum alteram non 
libebat mihi scribcre, quia abscidcram ; alteram,' no lau- 
darcm eum, qucm non amnbam. — Ibid. 7> 

Ut sciat hie noster Ilierosolj'mariuB, traductor ad pie- 
hem, quam bonam meis putiseirais orationibus gratiam 
retulerit ; quarum expccta divinam Kra\ivafJilcuf. — Ibid. 9. 

P Itaque ay^KSora^ qua tibi uni Icgamus, Theopompino 
gencre, aut ctiam aaperiore multo, pangcntur. Noquc aliud 
jam quicqiiam iroA.iTel^/iai, nisi odisacimprobos.— Ibid. 6. 

Nunc vero cum cogor exiro do navi, non abjcctis sed 
reccptia gubemaculis, cupio istorum naufragia ex terra 
intucri ; cupio, ut ait tuus amicus Sophocles, 

Khy tnrh cr^yrj 

Kyas ijcoittv ^fKiiios ti9o6(n] ^pevi. 

Ibid. 7. 
q Scito Curionem adoleaocntem vcnisac me aalntatum. 
Valdo c^us sermo de Publio cum tuia Uteris congrucbat. 
Ipso vero mirandum in modum regea odisse superboa 
Peraeque narrabat incensam ease Juvcntutcm, ncque fcrre 
ha?c pos^e— Ibid. 8. 

Inourrit in me Roma veniens Curio meua— Publius, in- 
quit, tribimatum plebia petit. Quid aia ? et inimlcissimus 

G 
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The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 
hinted in Cicero's letters, was Clodius' slighting 
an offer, which the triumvirate made to him, of an 
embassy to king Tigranes ; for being weary of his \ 
insolence, and jealous of his growing power, they | 
had contrived this employment as an honourable 
way of getting rid of him : but in the present 
condition of the republic, Clodius knew his own 
importance too well, to quit his views at home, by 
an offer of so little advantage abroad ; and was 
disgusted, that Csiiar had not named him among 
the twenty commissioners appointed to divide the 
Campanian lands ; and resolved not to stir from 
the city till he had reaped the fruits of the tri- 
bunate. Cicero mentioning this affair to Atticus, 
says, '* I am much delighted with what you write 
about Clodius : try all means to search into the 
bottom of it ; and send or bring me word, whatever 
you either learn or suspect ; and especially, what 
he intends to do about the embassy. Before I 
read your letter, I was wishing:, that he would 
accept it ; not for the sake of declining a battle with 
him, for I am in wonderful spirits for fighting ; 
but I imagined, that he would lose by it all the 
popularity which be has gained by going over to 
the plebeians — What then did you mean by making 
yourself a plebeian ? Was it only to pay a visit 
to Tigranes ? Do not the kings of Armenia use 
to take notice of patricians ? — You see how I had 
been preparing myself to rally the embassy ; which 
if he slights after all, and if this, as you say, 
disgusts the authors and promoters of the law, we 
shall have rare sport. But to say the truth, Publius 
has been treated somewhat rudely by them ; since 
he, who was lately the only man with Ciesar. 
cannot now find a place among the twenty ; and 
after promising one embassy, they put him off 
with another ; and while they bestow the rich ones 
upon ^ Drusns, or Vatinius, reserve this barren one 
for him, whose tribunate was proposed to be of 
such use to them. Warm him, I beg of you, on 
this head, as much as yon can ; all our hopes of 
safety are placed on their falling out among them- 
. selves, of which, as I understand from Curio, some 
symptoms begin already to appear'." But all 
this noise of a quarrel was found at last to be 
a mere artifice, as the event quickly showed : or if 
there was any real disgust among them, it pro- 
ceeded no farther than to give the better colour to 
a report, by which they hoped to impose upon 
Cicero, and draw some unwary people into a hasty 
declaration of themselves ; and above all, to weaken 
the obstruction to Clodius's election from that 
quarter, whence it was chiefly to be apprehended. 
Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an 
interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 
same time to his estate in Epims : he resolved to 
decline all public business, as much as he decently 
could, and to give the greatest part of his time to 
the bar, and to the defence of causes ; an employ- 
ment always popular, which made many friends, 
and few enemies, so that he was still much fre- 
quented at home, and honourably attended abroad, 
a nd m aintained his dignity, he says, not meanly, 

quidem Ccsaris, et ut omnia, inquit, ista resvindat. C^uid 
Ciraar ? inqiiam. Ncgat se quicqiiani dc illiuH adoptione 
tuliioe. ]>einde8uum. Mommii, Motolli Nepotig expromp- 
sit odium. Coniplcxus Juvcnem dimi»i, properans ad 
epistoIofl.^Ad Att. ii. J2. 
' Ad Att. ii. 7. 



considering the general oppression ; nor yet greatly, 
considering the part which he had before acted'. 
Among the other causes which he pleaded this 
summer, he twice defended A. Thermos, and onoe 
L. Placcus ; men of pnetorian dignity, who were 
both acquitted. The speeches for Thermas are 
lost ; hut that for Flaccus remains, jet somewhat 
imperfect ; in which, though he had lately paid so 
dear for speaking his mind too freely, we find seve- 
ral bold reflections on the wretch^ state of sub- 
jection to which the city was now reduced. 

This L. Valerius Flaccns had been prsetor in 
Cicero's consulship, and received the thanks of 
the senate for his zeal and vigour in the aeizure of 
Catiline's accomplices ; but was now accused by 
P. Lselius of rapine and oppression in his prorinoe 
of Asia, which was allotted to him from his prx- 
torship. The defence consists chiefly io di^ay- 
ing the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 
credit of the Asiatic witnesses. Cicero obscarres, 
** That the judges, who had known and seen the 
integrity of Flaccus's life through a series of great 
employments, were themselves the best witnesses 
of it, and could not want to learn it from others, 
especially from Grecians : that for his part, be had 
always been particularly addicted to that natioo 
and their studies, and knew many modest and 
worthy men among them : that he allowed them 
to have learning, the discipline of many arts, sd 
elegance of writing, a fluency of speaking, and sd 
acuteness of wit : but as to the sanctity of an oath, 
they had no notion of it, knew nothing of the 
force and the efficacy of it : that all their ooncem 
in giving evidence was, not how to prove, but how 
to express what they said : — that they never i^ 
peared in a cause, but with a resolution to hurt; 
nor ever considered what words were proper for an 
oath, but what were proper to do mischief ; taking 
it for the last disgrace, to be baffled, confuted, and 
outdone in swearing : so that they never choaethe 
best and worthiest men for witnesses, but the most 
daring and loquacious : — in short, that the whole 
nation looked upon an oath as a mere jest, and 
placed all their credit, livelihood, and praise, od 
the success of an impudent lie : — ^whereas of the 
Roman witnesses, who were produced against Flae- 
cus, though several of them came angry, fierce, 
and willing to ruin him, yet one conld not help 
observing, with what caution and religion they 
delivered what they had to say ; and though they 
had the greatest desire to hurt, yet could not do it 
for their scruples : — that a Roman, in giving his 
testimony, was always jealous of himseU, lest he 
should go too far ; weighed all his words, and was 
afraid to let anything drop from him too hastily 
and passionately ; or to say a syllable more or less 
than was necessary*." Then after showing, at 

■ Me tueor, ut oppreasis omnibus, noo demiwa ; ut taatii 
' rebus gcittisk paruni fortiterd — ^Ad Att. ii. 18. 

t Pro Flacco, 4. 5. This diaraoter of the OrMk aad 
Roman witnesses is exactly agreeable to what PolyUas. 
though liimaelf a Grecian, had long before obaenred ; that 
those who managed the public money in Greece, tboagh 
they gave ever so many bonds and sureties for their behsr 
viour, could not be induced to act honeetly, or piu ie n e 
their faith, in the case even of a single talent: wbcraas 
in Itome, out of pure reverence to the mnctity of an oath, 
they wore never Icnown to violate their truat, though in the 
management of the greutest sums. [I'olyb 1. vi. p 48^] 
This was c^-rtainly true of the old repubUe ; bnt w* most 
make great allowance for the languafs of the Bar, when 
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laife, by what scandalous methods this accusation 
was procored against Flaccus, and after exposing 
the Tanity of the crimes charged upon him, toge- 
ther with the profligate characters of the particular 
witnesses ; he declares, '* that the true and genuine 
Grecians were all on Flaccus' side, with public 
testimonies and decrees in hb fiivour. — Here, says 
he, you seethe Athenians, whence humanity, learn- 
ing, religion, the fruits of the earth, the rights and 
laws of mankind, are thought to have been first 
propagated ; for the possession of whose city, the 
gods themselves are said to have contended on the 
account of its beauty ; which is of so great anti- 
quity, that it is reported to have brought forth 
its own citizens, and the same spot to have been 
their parent, their nurse, and their country ; and 
of so great authority, that the broken and shat- 
tered £une of Greece depends now singly on the 
credit of this city. — Here also are the Lacedemo- 
nians, whose tried and renowned virtue was con- 
firmed not only by nature, but by discipline ; who 
sdone, of all the nations upon earth, have subsisted 
for above seven hundred years, without any change 
in their laws and manners. — Nor can I pass over 
the city of MarseiUes, which knew Flaccas when 
first a soldier, and afterwards qusestor; the gravity 
€it whoae discipline, 1 think preferable, not only to 
Greece, but to all other cities ; which, though se- 
parated so far from the country, the customs, and 
the language of all Grecians, surrounded by the 
nations of Gaul, and washed by the waves of bar- 
barism, is so wisely governed by the counsels of an 
aristocracy, that it is easier to praise their constitu- 
tioQ, than to imitate it*.'' One part of the charge 
against Flaccus was, for prohibiting the Jews to 
carry out of his province the gold, which they 
used to collect annually through the empire for the 
temple of Jerusalem ; all which he seized and re- 
mitted to the treasury at Rome. The charge itself 
seems to imply, that the Jews made no mean figure 
at this time in the empire ; and Cicero's answer, 
diongh it betrays a great contempt of their reli- 
gion, through his ignorance of it, yet shows, that 
their numbers and credit were very considerable 
also in Rome. The trial was held near the Aure- 
lian steps, a place of grest resort for the populace, 
and particularly for the Jews, who used it probably 
as a kind of exchange, or general rendezvous of 
their countrymen : Cicero therefore proceeds to say, 
" It was for this reason, Lselius, and for the sake 
of this crime, that you have chosen this place and 
all this crowd for Uie trial : you know what a nu- 
merous band the Jews are ; what concord among 
themselves ; what a bustle they make in our assem- 
blies — I will speak softly, that the judges only may 
hear me ; for there are people ready to incite them 
against me and against every honest man ; and I 
would not willingly lend any help to that design — 
Since our gold then is annually carried out of Italy, 
and all the provinces, in the name of the Jews, to 
Jerusalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohibited 
the exportation of it from Asia : and where is there 
a man, judges, who does not truly applaud this 
act ? The senate, on several different occasions, 
but more severely in my consulship, condemned 
the exportation of g^ld. To withstand this barba- 
rotts superstition was a piece therefore of laud able ! 

w« find (Soaro applying the same inteftrity and regard to 
an oath to the charsoter of his own times. 
« Pko Flaeoo, 98. 



discipline ; and, out of regard to the republic, to 
contemn the multitude of Jews, who are so tumul- 
tuous in all our assemblies, an act of the greatest 
gravity : but Pompey, it seems, when he took 
Jerusalem, meddled with nothing in that temple : 
in which, as on many other occasions, he acted 
prudently, that in so suspicious and ill-tongned a 
people, he would not give any handle for calumny; 
for I can never believe, that it was the religion of 
Jews and enemies, which hindered this excellent 
general, but his own modesty." Then after show- 
ing, that " Flaccus had not embezzled or seized 
the gold to his own use, but transmitted it to the 
public treasury," he observes, that it was not there- 
fore for the sake of the crime, but to raise an envy, 
tliat this fact was mentioned ; and that the accuser's 
speech was turned from the judges, and addressed 
to the circle around them : "Every city,*' says he, 
'* Lselius, has its religion ; we have ours : while 
Jerusalem flourished, and Judea was at peace with 
us, yet their religious rites were held inconsistent 
with the splendour of this empire, the gravity of 
the Roman name, and the institutions of our ances- 
tors : but much more ought they to beheld so now ; 
since they have let us see, by taking arms, what 
opinion they have of us ; and by their being con- 
quered, how dear they are to the gods\" He pro- 
ceeds in the last place to show, what he had 
initimated in the beginning, ** that the real aim of 
this trial was to sacrifice those, who had signalized 
themselves against Catiline, to the malice and 
revenge of the seditious : " and puts the judges in 
mind, that *' the fate of the city, and the safety of 
all honebt men, now rested on their shoulders : 
that they saw in what an unsettled state things 
were, and what a turn their affairs had taken : that 
among many other acts, which certain men had done, 
they were now contriving, that by the votes and 
decisions of the judges every honest man might be 
undone ; thatthesejudgesindeedhadgiven many lau- 
dable judgments in favour of the republic ; many, 
against the wickedness of the conspirators : yet 
some people thought the republic not yet suffi- 
ciently changed, till the best citizens were involved 
in the same punishment with the worst. C. 
Antonius," says be, *' is already oppressed ; let it be 
so : he had a peculiar infamy upon him : yet even 
he, if I may be allowed to say it, would not have 
been condemned by you : upon whose condemna- 
tion a sepulchre was dressed up to Catiline, and 
celebrated with a feast and concourse of our auda- 
cious and domestic enemies, and funeral rites 
performed to him : now the death of Lentulus is to 
be revenged on Flaccus ; and what more agreeable 
sacrifice can you offer to him, than by Flaccus's 
blood to satiate his detestable hatred of us all ? Let 
us then appease the manes of Lentulus ; pay the 
last honours to Cethegus ; recall the banished ; nay, 
let me also be punished for the excess of my love 
to my country : I am already named and marked 
out for a trial ; have crimes forged ; dangers pre- 
pared for me ; which if they had attempted by any 
other method ; or if, in the name of the people, 
they had stirred up the unwary multitude against 
me, I could better have borne it ; but it is not to be 
endured, that they should think to drive out of the 
city the authors, the leaders, the champions of our 
common safety ; by the help of senators and 



▼ Pro Flacco. 28. 
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knighta, who, with one tnind anil consent, aneiatrd 
BO greatly in the Mme uuk. Tliey knno Ihe mind 
and inclinstion of the Romsn people ; lb? pmpls 
themselres take all possible occasions oF declaring 
it 1 there is no variet; in their aentimenls, or their 
lBn|(Uiige. If »nj one Iberefnre call me Ihitber, I 
come : I do not onlj not refuse, bat rei|ulie, the 
Roman people for mj judge : let force only be 
eicluded ; let swords and stones be remoyed i let 
mercenaries be cguiet ; let slaieit be nlent j and 
when I come to be beard for mjrielf. there will not 
be n man so unjust, if he be free and a citizen, who 
will not be of o|iinion, that thej ought to vole me 
rewards rather than punishment'." He concludes, 
by applying himsrlf, as usual, to moie the pity 
and clemency of the bench towards the person <^ 
the criminal, by all the topics proper to eicile com- 
passion : " the merit of his former services ; the 
loitre of bis family ; the tears of his children ; the 
ditcouragement of the honest ; and the hurt which 
the republic would suffer in being deprived, at such 
a time, of such a citiien." 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the pro- 
vince of Asia, was now entering into the third 
year of hia government, when Cicero sent him a 
most admirable letter of advice about the admi- 
nistration of his province ; fraught with such 
eicellent precepts of moderation, humaiuty, jus- 
tice, and Uying down rules of governing, so truly 
calculated for the good of mankind, that it deserves 
a place in the closets of all who govern ; and es- 
pecially of those who are entrusted with the com- 
mand of foreign provinces ^ who by their distance 
from any immediate control, are often templed, by 
the insolence of power, to acts of great oppression. 

'Hie triumvirate was now dreaded and detested 
by all ranks of men : and Pompey, as the first of 
the league, had the first share of the public hatred : 
"so that these affectera of popularity, says Cicero, 
" have taught even modest men tohissV Bibulus 
was continually teasing them by his edicts i in 
which be inrciif;hed and protested against all their 
acta. These edicts were greedily received by the 
city ; all people got copies of tfaem ; and where- 
evcr they were fixed up in the streeta, it was scarce 
possible to pass for the crowds which were reading 
them>. Bibuluawaseitolled to theskieai" though I 
know not why," says Cicero, " unless, like another 
Fabius, he is thought to save the state by doing 
nothing : for what is all his greatness of mind, but 
testimony of his sentiments, without any 
■ervicetothe republic*.'" His edicts however pro- 
loked Oeaar so far, that he attempted to excite the 
mob to storm hia bouse, anil drag him out by force: 
and Vatiniaa actually made an assault ugion it, 

• PtoFIb 



though without success^. But while all the worid ; 
dislikerl, Ismenled. and talked loudly against tl 
jiroceedings ; andalnve all, youngCurioBt theheid I 
of the young nobility ; " yet we seek no remedy," 
says " Cicero, through a persuasion, that there is 
no resisting, but to our destruction '. 

The inclinations of the people were abown 
chiefly, as he tells us, in (he theatm and pi " 
shows ; where, when C«ar entered, he was 
ceiled only with a dead applause ;t bnt when yo 
Curio, who followed him, appeared, hewaa clapped, 
as Pompey used to be in the height of his glory. 
And in the ApoUiDariin plays, Diphilus, the tra- 
gedian, happening to have some paaaages in his 
part which were thou^t to hit the character irf ! 
Pompey, be was forced to repeat tlkem a thouaasd 



at each of which aeatences, the whole theatre made 
such a roaring andclapping, that theycould banfly 
be quieted ''. Pompey was greatly ahocked to find 
himself fallen so low in the esteem of the city i hs 
had hitherto lived in the midst of glory, an uttn 
stranger to disgrace, which mode him the more 
impatient under BO morti^Dg a change : " I esuid 
scarce refrain from tears," says Cicero, " to see 
what an abject, paltry figure, be made in the ^>Tt^^ 
where he never naed to appear but irith nniTenal 
applause and admiratioa ; meanly haranguing againit 
the edicts of Bibulus, and displeasing not only bit 
audience, but himself: a spectacle agiveable la 
none so much as to Crasius ; to see him fallen H 
low from such a height : — and as Apelle* or Pro- 
togenes would have been grieved to see one of 
their capital pieces besmeared with dirt ; so it m 
a real grief to me, to see the man, whom I bad 
painted with all the colonra of my art, become vt 
a sudden so deformed : for though nobody eai 
think, since the affair of Clodius, that I have ny 
reason to be bis friend ; yet my love for bim wai 
so great, that no iiijury could efiace it*." 
Ca;sar. on the otiwr hand, began to reap aooK 
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part of that fruit which he expected from their 
nnion : he foresaw, from the first, that the odium 
of it would fall upon Pompey ; the benefit accrue 
to himself' : till Pomper. gradually sinking under 
the enTjf and himself insensibly rising by the 
power of it, they might come at last to act upon a 
level : 91 , as Florus states the several views of the 
tiiree, Caesar wanted to acquire; Crassus to in- 
crease ; Pompey to preserve his dignity^. So that 
Pompey in reality was but the dupe of the other 
two : whereas if he had united himself with Cicero, 
and through him with the senate ; whither his own 
and his country's interest called him, and where, 
fix»m the different talents of the men, there could 
have been no contrast of glory or power ; he must 
have preserved through life, what his utmost ambi- 
tion seemed to aim at, the character not only of 
the first, but of the best citizen in Rome : but bv 
his alliance with Caesar, he lent his authority to 
the nursing up a rival, who gained upon him daily 
in credit, and grew too strong for him at last in 
power. The people's disaffection began to open 
his eyes, and make him sensible of his error ; which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, and seemed desirous 
of entering into measures with him to retrieve it**. 
He saw himself on the brinS of a precipice, where 
to proceed was ruinous, to retreat ignominious: the 
honest were become his enemies, and the factious 
had never been his friends : but though it was easy 
to see his mistake, it was difficult to find a remedy. 
Cicero pressed the only one which could be effec 
tual, an immediate breach with Ctesar ; and used 
ail alignments to bring him to it ; but Caesar was 
more successful, and drew Pompey quite away 
from him* ; and having got possession, entangled 
him to fast, that he could never disengage himself 
tiU it was too late. 

Bat to give a turn to the disposition of the peo- 
ple, or to draw their attention at least another way, 
Caesar contrived to amuse the city with the disco- 
▼ery of a new conspiracy to assassinate Pompey. 
Tettins, who in Catiline's affair had impeached 
Csaar, and smarted severely for it, was now in- 
structed how to make amends for that step, by 
swearing a plot upon the opposite party ; particu- 
lariy upon young Curio, the briskest opposer of the 
triomvirate. For this purpose, he insinuated him- 
sdf into Curio's acquaintance, and when he was 
grown familiar, opened to him a resolution, which 

■fbi. nan lis solum qui aderant, displicobat. O spectaculum 
uni Cnmo jucnnduin, &c. — Quanqiiam nomo putabat 
propter Clodlaaom negotium mo illi amicum esec dobcre : 
tamen tantus fait amor, at exhaixriri nulla posset injuria. 
•Ad AtL li. 81. 

'Ccaar animadvertebat se— invidia communis potentias In 
ninm relegata, conflrmaturumyirGssuas.— VelL Pat. ii. 44. 

r Sic igitar Caraare dignitatem oomparare. Crasao augero, 
Pompeio retinere, caplcntibos, omnibusquo paritcr ])oten- 
Um capidb, de invadoida republica facile convcnit.— Flor. 
4.i.ll. 

k Bed quod facile aentias, taedet ipsum Pompeium, vehe- 
menterque ponaitet, Ac— Ad Att ii. 22. 

Primnm igitur illud te ncire volo, Sampsloeranum, noa- 
trmn amicum, rehementer sui statua poraitere, rustitui- 
qae in earn locum 'capere, ex quo dccidit, doloromque 
■Dnm impertire nobis, et modicinam intcrdum ai>crte qvus- 
mre ; quam ^o possum invenire nullam.— Ibid. 23. 

1 E^ M. Bibulo, pnestantis^mo cive, conbiilc, nihil 
pnetenniid, quantum fscere, nltiquo potui, quin Pom- 
pdoma Ccaaris conjunctiono arooarcm. In quo Caesar 
fdkdor fait : Ipae enim Pompeium a moa familiaritate 
dl^nnait^PhiL ii. 10. 



he pretended to have taken, of killing Pompey, in 
expectation of drawing some approbation of it from 
him : but Curio carried the story to his father, 
who gave immediate information of it to Pompey, 
and so the matter, being made public, was brought 
before the senate. This was a disappointment to 
Vettius, who had laid his measures so, that " he 
himself should have been seized in the forum with 
a poniard, and his slaves taken also with pon- 
iards ; and upon his examination, was to have made 
the first discovery if Curio had not prevented him. 
But being now examined before the senate, he 
denied at first his having any such discourse vrith 
Curio ; but presently recanted, and offered to dis- 
cover what he knew, upon promise of pardon, 
which was readily granted : he then told them, 
that there was a plot formed by many of the young 
nobility, of which Curio was the head : that Paul- 
lus was engaged in it from the first, with Brutus 
also and Lentulus, the son of the flamen, with the 
privity of his father : that Septimius, the secretary 
of Bibulus, had brought him a dagger from Bibu- 
lus himself. — This was thought ridiculous, that 
Vettius should not be able to procure a dagger, 
unless the consul had given him one. — Young 
Curio was called in to answer to Vettius's infor- 
mation, who soon confounded him, and showed 
his narrative to be inconsistent and impossible : 
for he had deposed, that the young nobles had 
agreed to attack Pompey in the forum on the day 
when Gabinius gave his show of gladiators, and 
that Paullus was to be the leader in the attack ; but 
it appeared, that Paullus was in Macedonia at that 
very time. — The senate therefore ordered Vettius to 
be clapped into irons, and that if any man released 
him, he should be deemed a public enemy." 

Cfesar, however, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so easily, brought him out again the next day, and 
produced him to the people in the rostra ; and in 
that place, where Bibulus, though consul, durst 
not venture to show himself, exhibited this wretch, 
as his puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit 
to inspire. Vettius impeached several here, whom 
he had not named before in the senate ; particularly 
LucuUus and Ddmitius : he did not name Cicero, 
but said, that a certain senator of great eloquence, 
and consular rank, and a neighbour of the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Brutus 
or Ahala. When he had done, and was going 
down, being called back again and whispered by 
Vatinius, and then asked aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, and M. Laterensis, were 
also privy to the design K But it happened in this, 
as it commonly does in all plots of the same kind, 
that the too great eagerness of the managers 
destroyed its effect : for, by the extravagance to 
which it was pushed, it confuted itself ; and was 
entertained witb so general a contempt by all orders, 
that Caesar was glad to get rid of it, by strangling 
or poisoning Vettius privately in prison, and giving 
it out, that it was done by the conspirators'. 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for 
mortifying Csesar, by throwing some contemptible 

k Ad Att. ii. 24 ; In Vatin. 11 ; Sucton. J. Cirs. 20. 

• Frcgerisno in carcero cervices ipsi illi Vettio, no quod 
indicium comipti Judicii cxtarct ?— In Vatin. 11 . 

Caniar— dcspcrans torn praecipitis consilU evontum, in- 
tcrccpisso vcneno indiccra creditur. — Suoton. J. Caea. 20 ; 
Plutarch, in LuculL 
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province upon him at the expiration of his consul- 
ship ; as the care of the woods or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them". The distribution of the provinces was, 
by ancient usage and express law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or 
attempted by the people ° ; so that this piece of 
revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearly 
in their power ; but Caesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes, without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people ; and by his agent Vati- 
niiis procured from them, by a new and extraordi- 
nary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of Illyricum, for the term of fife years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution ; 
as it transferred to the people a right which they 
had never exercised or pretended to before**. It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain ; so that when Csesar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves ; to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so 
fatal to their authority p. 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of bis tribunate ; to which he was elected 
without any opposition : and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero's apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, 
was an additional mortification to him : for Atticus, 
having a great familiarity with all the Clodian 
family, might have been of service, either in dis- 
suading Clodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore, in every letter, to come back 
again to Rome: *' If you love me, (says he,) as 
much as I am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
ready to run hither as soon as I call : though I am 
doing and will do everything in my power to save 
you that trouble**. — My wishes and my affairs 
require you: I shall want neither counsel, nor 
courage, nor forces, if I see you here at the time. 
I have reason to be satisfied with Varro : Pompey 
talks divinely ^ — How much do I wish that you 
had staid at Home ! as you surely would have done, 
if you had imagined how things would happen : 

>» Eandem ob causam opera optimntibus data eaU ut 
proTinciee futuris consulibus minimi ncfrotii, id e8t, sylve 
calleflque, decemercntur.>-8ueton. J. Caw. 19. 

B Tu provincios consulares, quas C. (irocchua, qui unu8 
maxime populariit fuit, non modci non abstulit ab wmatu : 
■ed etiam ut ncces<« esset, quotannis constitui per scoatimi 
docreta lege sanxii.— Pro I>omo, 9. 

o Eripueras wnatui provincial deocmcndae potostatem ; 
imperatoris dclixcndi judiciimi ; vrarii dispensationem ; 
quae nunquam 8ibi populus Homanns appctivit, qui nun- 
quam hvc a taimmi consilli gubematiunc auferre conatus 
est.— In Vatin. 15. 

P Initio quidom ChilllAm Cisalpinam, adjeoto lUyrico, 
lege Vatinia accepit : mox per aenatum Comatam quoque : 
veritis Patribus, ne si ipsi negassont. populua ot banc darct. 
— Sueton. J. Caea 2i. 

4 Tu, hi me amas tantum, quantum profccto amas, expe- 
ditus facito ut sis; si inclamaro. ut accurras. Sed do 
operam, ct dabo, no dt nec^iso. — Ad Att. ii. 20. 

' Te cum ego desidero, turn etiam tea ad tempua illud 
vocat. Plurimum conailii, animi, prtiMiidii dcnique niihi, 
si te ad tempun videro, accefleerit. Varro mihi aatisfacit, 
Pompeius loquitur divinitiu.— Ibid. 21. 



we should easily have managed Clodioa, or learnt 
at least for certain what he meant to do. At pre- 
sent he flies about ; raves ; knows not what be 
would be at ; threatens many ; and will take hii 
measures perhaps at last from chance. Allien he 
reflects, in what a general odium the administration 
of our affairs now is, he seems disposed to turn his 
attacks upon the authors of it : but when he con- 
siders their power, and their armies, he falls again 
upon me ; and threatens me both with violence and 
a trial. — Many things may be transacted by our 
friend Varro, which, when urged also by yon, 
would have the greater weight ; many things may 
be drawn from Clodius himself ; many discovered, 
which cannot be concealed from you ; but it is absurd 
to run into particulars, when I want yoa for all 
things — the whole depends on your coming before 
he enters into his magistracy*. Wherefore, if this 
finds you asleep, awake yourself ; if standing still, 
come away ; if coming, run ; if running, fly ; itis in- 
credible, what a stress I lay on yourcounsel and pru- 
dence ; but above all, on your love and fidelity," &c* 
Cesar's whole aim in this affair was to subdue 
Cicero*s spirit, and distress him so far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur- 
sue him, he was proposing ezp^ents to Cicero for 
his security : he offered to pat him into the com- 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal lenators were 
charged : but as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceased, and not an original desig- 
nation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity to 
accept it ; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair so odious ** ; he then offered, in the most 
obliging manner, to make him one of his lieutenants 
in Gaul, and pressed it earnestly upon him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the danger, and what he might have made use of 
so far only as it served his purpose, without embar- 
rassing himself with the duty of it' : yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this also. He wss 
unwilling to owe the obligation of his safety to any 
man, and much more to Caesar ; being desirous, iif 
possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; ss 
he could easily have done, if the triumTirate woold 
not have acted against him. But this stiffness so 
exasperated Cssar, that he resolved immediately 
to assist Clodius, with all his power, to oppress 
him ; and in excuse for it afterwards, used to throw 
the whole blame on Cicero himself, for alighting so 
obstinately all the friendly offers which he made to 
him 7. Pompey all this while, to prevent his throw- 
ing himself perhaps into Cssar*s hands, was giving 
him the strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths 

• Ad Att. IL ss. 

*■ Quamobrem, ai dormla, expcyglawMre ; ai ataa, ingrfr- 
dcre; uingrederiSfCurre; 8icurris,adv61a. Credibilo non 
est, quantum ego in conailiia et prudentia toa, et quod max- 
imum est, quantum inamore etfidepuoanL — Ad AttlLil 

« Coaeonio mortuo, sum in ^us locum Invitatoa. M ent 
vocari in locum mortuL Nihil me turpiua apud hnm***** 
fulDset: nequevero ad istam ipaam&O'^dXfiarqnieqnBni 
alienius. Sunt enim illi apud bonoa invidioai^-.Ibid. Uk 

' A Caraare valde liberaliter invitor in legatioaem filam, 
sibi ut (dm legatus. Ula et munitior eat» et non impadit, 
quo minus adsim, cum velim. — ^Ibid. 18. 

Cesar me bibi vult case l^^tum. Honeatior hao dedi- 
natio perioulL 8ed ego hoc nunc repodJkk. <inid ^"^^ *^^ 
Pugnare nialo : nihil tamen oerti.— Ibid. 19l 

7 Ac solet, cum ae purgat. In me confcaa ( 
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and Towti that there was no danger ; and that he 
woold sooner be killed himself, than suffer him to 
be hurt ; that both Clodtus and his brother Appius 
had solemnly promised to act nothing against him, 
but to be wholly at his disposal ; and if they did 
not keep their word, that he would let all the world 
see, how much he preferred Cicero's friendship to 
all his other engagements. In Cicero's account of 
this to Atticus, ** Yarro, (says he,) gives me full 
satisfaction. Pompey loves me, and treats me with 
great kindness. Do you believe him ? you'll say. 
Yes, I do. He convinces me, that he is in earnest. 
— Yet since all men of affairs, in their historical 
reflections, and even poets too in their verses, 
admonish us always to be upon our guard, nor to 
believe too easily ; I comply with them in one 
thing ; to use all proper caution, as far as I am 
able ; but for the other, find it impossible for me 
not to believe him*." 

But whatever really passed between Clodius and 
Pompey ; Cicero perceiving, that Clodius talked in 
a different strain to everybody else, and denounced 
nothing but war and ruin to him, began to be very 
suspicious of Pompey; and prepared to defend 
hiniself by his genuine forces, the senate and the 
knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were 
ready to fly to his assistance from all parts of 
Italy*. Tins was the situation of affairs when 
Clodius entered upon the tribunate ; where his first 
act was, to put the same affront on Bibulus, which 
had been offered before to Cicero, on laying down 
that office, by not suffering him to speak to the 
people, but only to take the accustomed oath. 

Q. Metellus Celer, an excellent citizen and 
patriot, who, from his consulship, obtained the 
government of Gaul« to which Cssar now succeeded, 
died suddenly this summer at Rome, in the vigour 
of his health and flower of his age, not without 
snspicion of violence. His wife, the sister of Clo- 
dins, a lewd, intriguing woman, was commonly 
tiiooght to have poisoned him, as well to revenge 
his opposition to all the attempts of her brother, 
as to gain the greater liberty of pursuing her own 
amours. Cicero does not scruple to charge her 

rum temporum cnlpam : ita me slbi fuiase inimfcum, ut 
ne bonorcm quidem a w accipere vellem. — ^Ad Att. ix. 2. 

Nob caruerunt BUtpidone oppress! Ciceronfs, Caeaar et 
Pompeios. Hoc dbi oontraxUw videbatur Cicero, quod 
Inter zx. Tiros dividendo agro Campano otie noluitiset 
^YeU. Pai. ii. 45. 

* Pompeiua omnia pollioetur et Cvsar : quibua ogo ita 
credo, ut nibil de moa oomparatione diminuam.— Ad 
Quint Frat. I. i. 

Pompeius amat nos, carosqae habet. Credis? inquies. 
Credo : Pronus mihi persuadet. Sed quia, ut video, pnig- 
matJci homines omnibus hietoricia prvcoptis, veraibuii 
denique cavere Jubent, et vetant credere ; alteram facio. ut 
caveam; alterum, ut non credam, facere non poseum. ("lo- 
dios adbnc mihi denunoiat periculum : Pompelus afiirmat 
DOD eaie periculum ; adjurat, addit etiam, ae prius occimim 
iri ab eo, quam me violatum iri.— Ad Att. ii. Hk 

Fidem reoepliae slbi et Clodium et Appium deroe: bano 
si ille non ■ervaret, italaturum, nt omnce intelligcrent, 
nihil antiqulm amioitia nostra fuiiise, 6cc. Ibid. 22. 

• Clodius eat inimicos nobis. Pompeiusconfirmat eum 
nihil faieturam eaae contra me. Mihi periculoeum eat cre- 
dere : ad resistendum me paro. Studia apero me auuinia 
habitnrum omnium ordinum.»Tbid. 21. 

Si diem Clodius dixerit, tota Italia concurret : ain au- 
tern vi agere conabltnr, omnes ae et auoa liberoa, aiulcoa, 
dientes, Ilbertua, servos, pecuniae denique suas pollicen- 
tnr_Ad Quint. Frat 1. 8. 



with it in his speech for Cslius, where he gives a 
moving account of the death of her husband, whom 
he visited in his last moments ; when in broken, 
faltering accents he foretold the storm which was 
ready to break both upon Cicero and the republic ; 
and, in the midst of his agonies, signified it to be 
his only concern in dying, that bis friend and his 
country should be deprived of his help at so critical 
a conjuncture**. 

By Metellus's death a place became vacant in 
the college of augurs : and though Cicero was so 
shy of accepting any favour from the triumvirate, 
yet he seems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
had been offered to him, as he intimates in a letter 
to Atticus. Tell me, says he, every tittle of news 
that is stirring ; and since Nepos is leaving Rome, 
who is to have his brother's augurate : it is the 
only thing with which they could tempt me. Ob- 
serve my weakness ! But what have I to do with 
such things, to which I long to bid adieu, and turn 
myself entirely to philosophy ? I am now in 
earnest to do it ; and wish that I had been so from 
the beginning*^. But his inclination to the augu- 
rate, at this time, was nothing else, we see, but a 
sudden start of an nnweighed thought ; no sooner 
thrown out, than retracted ; and dropped only to 
Atticus, to whom he used to open all his thoughts 
with the same freedom with which they offered 
themselves to his own mind** : for it is certain, that 
he might have had this very augurate, if he had 
thought it worth asking for ; nay, in a letter to 
Cato, who could not be ignorant of the fact, he 
says, that he had actually slighted it ; which seems 
indeed to have been the case* : for though he was 

l> Cum illo — tcrtio die post quam in curia, quam in roa- 
tria, quam in republica floruisact, integerrima state, 
optimo habitu, maximis viribua, eriperetur bonia omni- 
bua atque unircrae civitatL — Cum me intuena ilentcm 
aigniflcubatinterruptia atque morientibua vocibua, quanta 
impenderet procolLa urbi, quanta tempestaa civitati— ut 
non ae emori, quam spoliari auo preaidio cum patriam, 
tum etiam me dolcrct.-,-Ex hac igltur dome progreaaa ilia 
mulicr de venoni celeritate dicere audebit ? — Fro CvHo, 24. 

c Et numquid novi omnino : et quoniam Nepoa proficia- 
citur, culnam auguratua deferatur, quo quidem uno ego 
ab iatia capi poaaum. Vide levitatcm meam ! Sed quid 
ego hcc, que cupio dcponcro, et toti) animo atque omni 
cura <l>i\oaopf7y ? Sic, inquam, in animo est ; vellem ab 
initio —Ad Att. ii. 5. 

An ingenious French writer, and an Bngliah one also 
not leaa ingcnioua, have taken ocaiaion from thia paaaage 
to form a heavy charge againat Cicero both in hia civil and 
moral character, The Frenchman deHcanta with great 
gravity on the/oible cf human nature^ and thf astoniihing 
teeaknest qf our Orator, in Buffering a thought to drop from 
him, which must for ever ruin hit credit with posterity, 
and destroy that high opinion qfhi* virtue, which he labours 
everywhere to inculcate. But a proper attention to the 
general tenor of hia conduct would easily have convinced 
him of the absurdity of ao severe an Interpretation ; and 
the facts produced in this history abimdantly show, that 
the passage itself cannot admit any other aentw than what 
I have given to it, as it is rendered also by Mr. Mongault, 
the Judicious translator of the Epistles to Atticus, viz. 
that the augurate was the only bait that could tempt him ; 
not to go into the measures of the triumvirate, fur that xvas 
never in his thoughts, but to accept anything from them, 
or suffer hiraoelf to be obliged to them.— 8ee Hist, de 
I'ExIl do electron, p. 42 ; Considerations on the Life of 
Cicero, p. 27. 

•1 Ego tecum, tanquam mecuro loquor. — Ad Att. vill. 14. 

e Muccrdotium denique, cum, qucmadmodum te existi- 
mare arbitror, non diflicillime conMxiul poHsem, non 
appetivi. — Idem poet injuriom acccptam — studui quam 
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within twenty miles of Rome, yet he never stirred 
from his retreat to solicit or offer himself for it, 
which he must necessarily have done, if he had 
any real desire to obtain it. 

Cicero's fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new magis- 
trates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catulus used 
to tell him, that he had no cause to fear anything ; 
for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him ; and Rome had never known two bad ones in 
office together, except in Cinna's tyranny'. But 
that day was now come ; and Rome saw in this 
year, what it had never seen before in peaceful 
times since its foundation, two profligate men 
advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpumius Piso and A. Gabinius ; 

the one, the father-in-law of Caesar, the other, the 

creature of Pompey. Before their 

A. VRB. jm. entrance into office, Cicero had con- 

^coRs* ceived great hopes of them, and not 
L. CALPUR- without reason ; for, by the marriage 
Nius PISO, ^^ ^*^ daughter, he was allied to Piso ; 
A. uABiNius. ^ho continued to give him all the 
marks of his confidence, and had 
employed him, in his late election, to preside over 
the votes of the leading century ; and when he 
entered into his office, on the first of January, 
asked his o))inion the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassus?: and he might 
flatter himself also, probably, that on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him**. But he presently found himself deceived : 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea- 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
by a grant of the people, two of the best govern- 
ments of the empire ; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly; for Gabinius, Cilicia: and 
when this last was not thought good enough, and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power 
of making war upon the Parthians'. For this price 
they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and 
particularly in the oppression of Cicero ; who, on 

omatiu8iraa scnatus populique Romani do mo judicia Inter- 
vedcrc. Itaquo ct augur postiu fieri volul, quod ontea 
DCglcxcrani. — Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

i Audicram vx sapient is«iino hominc, Q. Catulo, non 
scepe unum ennBuIera improbum, duos vcninunquam post 
Komam cunditani, oxoei>to illo Cinnano tcmiwre, fuisoe. 
Quare mcam caiuam aempcr fore fimilssimam dicero fwlo- 
bat,dimi vcl imus in rcpublica consul essct. — Post Kod. in 
Sen. 4. 

ff Consulcs Be optlme ostendunt.— Ad Quint. Frat. i. 2. 

Tu miscricors mo aflinem tuum, quom tuis comitiiH pra?- 
rogative primum custodcm prorfeceras; quem kulcndis 
Januariis tortlo loco ocntentiam rogaras, oonstrictum ininii- 
ciH roipublicir tradidisti.— Post Itod. in Sen. 7 ; In Pis. 5, 6. 

•» The author of the Exile qfCicfro, to aggravate the per- 
fidy of (iabinius, tolls us, that Cicero had defended him in 
a capital cause, and produces a fragment of the oration : 
but ho mistakes the time of the fact ; for that defence was 
not made till sevorul years after this consulship : as we 
shall see hereafter in its proper place.— llist. de I'l^il de 
Ciovron, p. 115. 

i Fcrdiis fecerunt cum tribuno picbis palam, ut ub eo 
provincius acciperent, qiias vellent — id auteni fopdus muo 
sanguine ictum sanciri posse dicebant.— Pro Soxt. 10. 

Cui quidem cum C'ilicinm de<1iH»cs, niutasti pactionem 
et Gabinio, pretio amplificato, Syriaui noniinatini dcdisti. 
— I*ro Domo, 9. 



that acconnt, often calls them, not consnlfl, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their country^. 

They were, both of them, equally cormpt in thdr 
morals, yet very different in their tempers. Piso 
had been accused the year before, by P. Clodius, of 
plundering and oppressing the allies: when by 
throwing himself at the feet of his judges in the 
most abject manner, and in the midst of a Tifrient 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of 
the bench, who thought it punishment enough for 
a man of his birth, to be redoced to the necessity 
of prostrating himself so miserably, and rising so 
deformed and besmeared with dirt^ But in trath, 
it was Csesar's authority that saved him, and recon- 
ciled him at the same time to Clodius. In his 
outward carriage he affected the mien and garb of 
a philosopher, and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character : he was 
severe in his looks, squalid in his dress, slow in 
his speech, morose in his manners, the very picture 
of antiquity, and a pattern of the ancient republic; 
ambitious to be thought a patriot, and a reviver of 
the old discipline. But this garb of rigid virtue 
covered a most lewd and vicious mind : he wis 
surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notkm 
of his learning : but while others entertained them 
for the improvement of their knowledge, he, for 
the gratification of his lusts, as his cooks, his 
pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, he 
was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in all the low and filthy pleasures of life ; till a fiJse 
opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of his grett 
family, and the smoky images of ancestors, whom 
he resembled in nothing but his complexion, re- 
commended him to the consulship ; which e^MOsed 
tlie genuine temper and talents of Uie man". 

His colleague Gabinius was no hjrpocrite, but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppish, 
luxurious ; alwajrs curled and perfumed, and living 
in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and women; 
void of every principle of virtue, honour, and pro- 
bity ; and so desperate in his fortunes, through die 
extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other 
resource, or hopes of subsistence, but from the 



^ Non consulcs, sed mercatorea provindaram, ac vendi- 
tores vestne dij^itatls.— Ptet Ked. in Sen. 4. 

1 L. Piso, a P. Clodlo accusatus, quod graves ct intdm^ 
biles inJurioB aodis intulissct. haud dubis mine metom 
fortuito auxilio vitavit^-quia Jam satis graves eum pcmas 
sociis dedisso arbitratl sunt hue doductum neoeasltatis, at 
abjicero sc torn suppliciter, aut attidlere tarn defbnniter 
cogeretur.— Val. Max. viii. 1. 

» Quam teter incedebat ? qnam tnieulentm ? quam ter- 
ribilis atipeetu ? Aliquem tc ex barbatis illia, coKcmplom 
vetcris imperii, imaginem antiquitatis,ouIamen reipubUcc, 
diceres intucri. Vestitus asperc, nostra hac purpura plo- 
beia, et pcne fUsca. Capillo ita horrido, ut— tanta erat 
gravitasinoculo, tanta contractio frontis, ut iUo snper- 
cilio rebpublica, tanquam Atlante coelum, niti videretur. 
[lYo Sext. 8.] Quia tristem semper, quiatacftunimn, quia 
subhorridum atque incultum videbant, et quod erat eo no- 
mine, utingcnerata familise frugalitas videretur ; fiivebaat 
— ctenim animus ejus vultu. fiagitia parietibua tegcbantnr 
^laudabat homo dcwtus philosophos nesofo quoa^— £lbid. 
y,] Jacebat in suo GrK>oorum fcetore et vino— Qrrci stipati. 
quini in lectulis, sspe plures. — ^In Pis. 10, S7* 

His utitur quasi prsfectis libidinum suarum ; hi volup- ' 
tates omnes vcstigant atque odorantur : hi sunt conditores 
instriictoreBque convivii, dec. — Post Red. in Sen. 6L 

()brei>isti ad honorcs errore hominum, commendatione 
fumosarum imagimmi, quarum simile nihil babes prvtor 
colorcm. — In Pis. 1. 
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plunder of the repablic. In his tribunate, to pay 
his opurt to Pompey, he exposed to the mob the 
plan of LqcoUiu's honse, to show what an expen- 
sive fiibric one of the greatest subjects of Rome 
was building, as he would intimate, out of the spoils 
of the treasury : yet this vain man, oppressed with 
debts, and scarce able to show his head, found 
means, firom the perquisites of his consulship, to 
build a much more magnificent palace than Lucullus 
himself had done". No wonder then that two such 
consuls, ready to sacrifice the empire itself to their 
lusts and pleasures, should barter away the safety 
and fortunes of a private senator, whose virtue was 
a standing reproof to them, and whose very pre- 
sence gave some check to the free indulgence of 
their vices. 

Clodius having gained the consuls, made his 
next attempt upon the people, by obliging them 
with several new laws, contrived chiefly for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated. First, that 
com should be distributed gratis to the citizens. 
Secondly, that no magistrates should take the 
auspices, or observe the heavens, when the people 
were actually assembled on public business. 
Thirdly, that the old companies or fraternities of 
the city, which the senate had abolished, should 
be revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please those also of higher rank, that the censors 
should not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
mark of infamy on any man, who was not first 
openly accused and convicted of some crime by 
their joint sentence <*. These laws, though generally 
agreeable, were highly unseasonable ; tending to 
relax the public discipline, at a time when it wanted 
most to be reinforced : Cicero took them all to be 
levelled at himself, and contrived to pave the way 
to his ruin ; so that he provided his friend L. Nin. 
nius, one of the tribunes, to put his negative upon 
them, especially on the law of fraternities, which, 
under colour of incorporating those societies, gave 
Clodius an opportunity of gathering an army, and 
enlisting into bis service all the scum and dregs of 
the city'. Dion Cassins says, that Clodius, fearing 
lest this opposition should retard the effect of his 
other projects, persuaded Cicero, in an amicable 
conference, to withdraw his tribune, and give no 
interruption to his laws, upon a promise and con- 
dition that he would not make any attempt against 
him^: but we find from Cicero's account, that it 
was the advice of his friends, which induced him 
to be quiet against his own judgment ; because the 
laws themselves were popular, and did not per- 
sonally affect him : though he blamed himself soon 
afterwards for his indolence, and expostulated with 
Atticus for advising him to it ; when he felt to his 
cost the advantage which Clodius had ga ined by it'. 

" Alter unguentisaffluonmcalainistratucunm, (leifi)icien8 
ooiMciiM8tuim)nun>— fefellit ncminem— hominem emorsum 
fubito ex diutomiatenelnialustroruin ac stupruruin— vino, 
ganeis, lenociniis, adolteribque wmfcctum.— Pro Soxt. 9. 

Cur iUe guzgea, heloatuB tecum slmul rcipublics hingul- 
nem, ad cvlum tamcn extruxit villam in Tuaculanu vlacc- 
rlbu crariL— F!ro Domo, 47. 

» Vid. Orat In Plaon. 4. et notaa Aaconii— Dio, L xxxviU. 
p.«7. 

P Collegia, non ea solum, quae aenatus auatulerat, rcsti- 
tnta, aed innumerabllia qoaidam nova ex omni fffce urbis 
ac aenritio concitata.—In Piaon. 4. 

1 I>io. L xxxviii. p. 67. 

' Kanquam eaaespaasuamOiipcraaadcrl, utile nobia case 
legem de coUcgiia perferri.— Ad Att iii. \5. 



For the true design of all these laws was, to 
introduce only with better grace the grand plot of 
the play, the banishment of Cicero, which was now 
directly attempted by a special law, importing, that 
whoever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned 
and without a trial, should be prohibited from fire 
and water*. Though Cicero was not named, yet 
he was marked out by the law : his crime was, the 
putting Catiline's accomplices to death ; which, 
though not done by his single authority, but by a 
general vote of the senate, and after a solemn hear- 
ing and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and con- 
trary to the liberties of the people. Cicero finding 
himself thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed his habit upon it, as it was usual in the 
case of a public impeachment, and ap))eared about 
the streets in a sordid or mourning gown, to excite 
the compassion of his citizens ; whilst Clodius, at 
the head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult 
him at every turn ; reproaching him fur his cow- 
ardice and dejection, and throwing dirt and stones 
at him*. But Cicero soon gathered friends enough 
about him to secure him from such insults : ** the 
whole body of the knights and the young nobility, 
to the number of twenty thousand", with young 
Crassus at their head, who all changed their habit, 
and perpetually attended him about the city, to 
implore the protection and assistance of the people/* 
The city was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cicero's 
friends assembled in the capitol ; whence all the 
knights and the young nobles went in their habit 
of mourning to throw themselves at the feet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero's 
favour. Piso kept his house that day on puq)ose 
to avoid them ; but Gabinius received them with 
intolerable rudeness, though their petition was 
seconded by the intreaties and tears of tlie whole 
senate : he treated Cicero's character and consul- 
ship with the utmost derision, and repulsed the 
whole company with threats and insults for their 
fruitless pains to support a sinking cause. This 
raised great indignation in the assembly, — where 
the tribune Ninnius, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of the consul, made a motion, that 
the senate also should change their habit with the 
rest of the city ; which was agreed to instantly 
by a unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the forum, where he 
declared to the people from the rostra, "tliat men 
were mistaken to imagine that the senate had any 
power in the republic ; that the knights should pay 
dear for that day's work, when, in Cicero's con- 
sulship, they kept guard in the capitol with their 
drawn swords : and that the hour was now come 
when those, who lived at that time in fear, should 
revenge themselves on their enemies : and to con- 
firm the truth of what he said, he banished L. 
Lamia, a Roman knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for his distinguished zeal and activity in 
Cicero's service*;" an act of power which no 

■ Qui civem liomanum indemnatum periniiasot, ci uqua 
ct igni interdiccrotur.^Vell. Pat. ii. 45. 

• Plutarch, in Cicero. 

« l*ro mo prsescntc acnatuH, hominuni(iuc viginti milliu 
vesteui mutaverunt.— Post Rod. ad Quir. 3. 

* Illc subito cum incrcdibiliH in Cnpitolium multitudo 
ox tuta urbo, cunctaquc Italia convcniafiet, vciiteni muton- 
dum oninca, mcquo ctiam omul ratione. privato cunsilio. 
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consul before him had ever presumed to exert on 
any citizen ; which was followed presently ** by an 
edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to put their late vote in execution, and enjoining 
them to resume their ordinary dress'. And where 
is there/' says Cicero, '* in all history, a more illus- 
trious testimony to the honour of any man than 
that all the honest by private inclination, and the 
senate by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen* ?'' 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 
sonally affected by it : the terms of it were general 
and seemingly jost, reaching only to those who had 
taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether this 
was his case or not, was not yet the point in issue, 
but to be the subject of another trial ; so that by 
making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and 
brought to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baffled the malice 
of his prosecutors. He was sensible of his error 
when it was too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that being a stander-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders*. 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, who was his near kinsman, took occa- 
sion to make him a visit, in hopes to move him to 
espouse his cause, and support the authority of 
the senate. They went to him about eleven in the 
morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told 
the senate, '* coming out from a little dirty hovel, 
fresh from the last night's debauch, with his slip- 

quonlam publicls ducibus respublicacarerct, defendendum 
putonint Erat eudem temptirc senatus in «^de Concordiap, 
~-cum fluns uni versus ordocincinnatuni consulem orabat, 
nam alt«r ille borridus et wvcrus donii w oonHulto tonebat. 
Qua turn superbia copnuni illud ac labes amplimimi ordinia 
prcces ct claritthinionmi civium lacryniatt repudiavit ? Me 
iptium ut cuntcnisit helluo patriae? — Vestriii precibuB a 
latronc idto repudintis. vir incredibili fido — L. Ninnius ad 
ttenatum do republica rctulit. Scnatusquc fivqucna vestcm 
pro mca salute mutnndam cvnbuit. — Kxanimatus evolat e 
senatu— advocatconcioiKMH — erraro homines, si etiam turn 
scnatuni aliquid in republica ])otMC arbitrarentur. — VenlBse 
tempus iis, qui in timorc fuiasent, ulcibcendi se. — L. La- 
miam— in conciono relcgavit, edixitque ut ab urbe abesset 
milliaposKUumducentar— [PniBext.11,12, 13; it. Post Red. 
in Sen. 5] Quod ante id tempus civi Ronumo contigit ne- 
mini. — Ep. Fam. xl. 16. 

7 Cum Hubito edicunt duo consules, ut ad suum vestitum 
senatorcs redirent — Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 

* Quid enim quihquam potest ex omni rocmoria sumero 
lllustrius, quam ]>ro uno cive ct bonos omnctt privato con- 
licnHU, et universum senatiun publico consilio mutawe 
vestem ? — Ibid. 12. 

■ Nam prior lex nos nihil liedcbat : quam fd, ut est pro- 
mulgata, laudare voluiasemus, aut, ut erat negligenda, 
nogligcro, nocere omnino nobis non potuisset Uic mihl 
primum meum contdlium defuit ; sod etiam obfuit. Ca>ci, 
cecl, inquam, fuiinus in vestitu mutando, in populo 
Tt>gando. Quod. nit«i nominatim niectun agi cceptum esset, 
pemiciomim fuit.— Mc, meos meis tradidi inimicis, in- 
spcctante et taecnte te; qui, si non plus ingenio valebas 
quam ego, certe timebos minus. — ^Ad Att. iiL 15. 



pers on, his bead muffled, and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the soent A 
it : he excused his dress, and smell of wine, on tiie 
account of his ill health, for which he was obliged, 
he said, to take some vinous medicines ; but he 
kept them standing all the while in that filthy place, 
till they had finished their business." As soon u 
Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them 
that ** Gabinius was so miserably poor as not to be 
able to show his head, and must be utterly mined 
if he could not procure some rich province ; that 
he had hopes of one frt>m Clodios, but despaired 
of anything from the senate ; that for his own part 
it was his business to humour him on this occasion, 
as Cicero had humoured his colleague in his con- 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to implore 
the help of the consuls, since it was every man's 
duty to look to himself*;'' which was all that 
they could get from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, bat pnsihed 
on his law with great vigour; and calling the 
people into the Flarainian circus, summoned thither 
also the young nobles and the knights who were 
so busy in Cicero's cause, to give an account of 
their conduct to that assembly : bnt as soon u 
they appeared, he ordered his slaves and mer- 
cenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords and 
volleys of stones in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sius was almost killed, and Vibienos, another 
senator, so desperately hurt, that he difed soon after 
of his wounds'^. Here he prodnced the two eon- 
suls, to deliver their sentiments to the people on 
the merit of Cicero's consulship ; when Gabiniu 
declared, with great gravity, that he utterly oon- 
demned the putting citizens to death without a 
trial. Piso only said, that he had always been on 
the merciful side, and had a great aversion to 
cruelty''. The reason of holding this assembly ia 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rmne, 
was to give Caesar an opportunity of assisting st 
it, who, being now invested with a military com- 
mand, could not appear within the walls. Csesar, 
therefore, being called upon, after the consols, to 
deliver his mind on the same qnestion, dedaitd, 
that *' the proceedings against Lentnlos and the 
rest were irregular and illegal ; but that he coald 
not approve the design of punishing anybody for 
them ; that all the world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he had given his vote against 
taking away their lives, yet he did not thmk it 
right to propound a law at this time about things 
that were so long past*." This answer was artfnU 

^ I^;ere— (labinium ; sins provlnda stare non posse: 
spem habere a tribuno plebis— a senatn quidon d tspu i su s t : 
hujus te cupiditati ubiequl, sicnt ogo fedswm In ooUcga 
moo : nihil ease quod pmddinm ooosulum ImploiBrsm ; 
sibi quemque consulere oportere, &e. — In Piaon. 0. 

c Qui adcsse nobilissimos adolescentaa. honeatissfaDOS 
equitcH Romanos deprecatores mer salutis Juasertt ; eoaqus 
operarum suarum gladils et lajrfdibus olideoerit.— J^ 
6cxt 12. 

Vidi hunc ipsnm Ilortenslnm, lumen st omamcDtom 
reipubliese psne interflci senrorum mano — qua in torteC. 
Vibienus, senator, vir optimus, onm boo cum eiset vna* 
ita est mulctatus, ut vitam amiserit. — ^Pro Mfl. 14. 

■i lYessa voce ct temulenta, quod in ctvea indemnsios 
esset animadversura. id sibi dixit gravis auotor vehemca- 
tiiisime displicere —Post Red. in Sen. 8. 

Cum esses intem>gatus quid sentirea de oonaulafta meo, 
re»pondei, crudelitatem tibi non plaoere. [In Pis. &] Ts 
I semper mibcricordem fulsae.^PD8t Red. in Sen. 7. 
' « IHo. 1. xxxviii. p. (O. 
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and agreeable to the part which he was then acdng ; 
for while it confirmed the foundation of Clodius's 
law, it carried a show of moderation towards 
Cicero, or, as an ingenious writer expresses it, left 
appearances only to the one, but did real service 
to the other'. 

In this same assembly, Clodins got a new law 
likewise enacted, that made a great alteration in 
the constitution of the republic, viz. the repeal of 
the iBlian and Fnsian laws, by which the people 
were left at liberty to transact all public business, 
even on the days called fasti, without being liable 
to be obstructed by the magistrates on any pretence 
whatsoever'. The two laws, now repeeded, had 
been in force about a hundred years ^ ; and made 
it unlawful to act anything with the people, while 
the augurs or consuls were observing the heavens 
and taking the auspices. This wise constitution 
was the main support of the aristocratical interest, 
and a perpetual curb to the petulance of factious 
tribunes, whose chief opportunity of doing mischief 
lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws 
upon the city, by their credit with the populace. 
Cicero therefore frequently 'laments the loss of 
these two Uws, as fatal to the republic ; he calls 
them '* the most sacred and salutary laws of the 
state^ the fences of their^ civil peace and quiet, the 
very walls and bulwarks^of the republic, which had 
held out against the fierceness of the Gracchi, the 
audaciousness of Satuminus, the mobs of Drusus, 
the bloodshed of Cinna, the arms of Sylla^ ;'' to be 
abolished at last by the violence of this worthless 
tribune. 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 
the strongest assurances of his friendship, and been 
fineqnent and open in his visits to him, began now, 
as the plot ripened towards a crisis, to grow cool 
and reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing 
lest he might be induced at last to protect him, 
were employing all their arts *^ to infuse jealousies 
and suspicions into him of a design against him 
from Cicero. They posted some of their confidants 
at Cicero's house, to watch his coming thither, 
and to admonish him, by whispers and billets put 
into his hands, to be cautious of venturing himself 
there, and to take better care of his life ; which 
was inculcated to him likewise so strongly at home 
by perpetual letters and messages from pretended 
firiends, that he thought fit to withdraw himself 

' Exil de C^c^ron, p. 133. 

a liadon oonsulibua sedentlbus atque Iniipectantibus lata 
lex art, ne aunpicla valerent, ne quia obnunciaret, nc quia 
legi intercederet : ut omnibus fastis diebiu legem ferre 
lloeret : ut lex JElia. lex Fuaia ne Taleret. Qua una roga- 
ttooe qnls non intelllgat, unlversam rempublicam cese 
deletam ? [Pro Sext. 15.] Sustulit duas legos, ^liam et 
Fusiam, maxima reipublicc aalutarce. — De Harusp. Resp. 

«7. 

The dies/atti were the days on which the courts of law 
were open, and theprctors wt to hear causes, which were 
marked for that purpose in the calendars : but before this 
Clodian law it was not allowed to transact any business 
upon them with the people. 

k Centum prope annos legem .£liam ot Fusiam tenue- 
nmuB. — In Pison. 5. 

1 Deinde aanotisrimas leges, iEliam et Fusiam, que in 
OnothoTum fenxritate, et in audacia Satumini ; et in col- 
luTione Dnui, et in oruore Cinnano, etiam inter Syllana 
anna vixenmt, solus oonculcaris ac pro nihilo pntoris. [In 
Tatin. 9.] Propugnacula murique tranquilUtatis et otiL 
Pison. 4. 



from the city, to his house on the Alban hill^." 
It cannot be imagined that he could entertain any 
real apprehension of Cicero ; both Cicero* s cha- 
racter and his own make that incredible : but if he 
had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of 
them both, lest they might possibly attempt some- 
what in Cicero's name, and, by the opportunity of 
charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them 
both at the same time. But the most probable 
conjecture is, that being obliged, by his engage- 
ments with Csesar, to desert Cicero, and suffer him 
to be driven out of the city, he was willing to 
humour these insinuations, as giving the most 
plausible pretext of excusing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had still with him not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the city, de- 
termined to nm all hazards, and expose their lives 
for his safety^ ; and was more than a match for all 
the strength of Clodius and the consuls, if the 
triumvirate only would stand neuter. Before things 
came therefore to extremity, he thought it advis- 
able to press Pompey in such a manner, as to 
know for certain what he had to expect from him : 
some of his chief friends undertook this task ; 
Lucullus, Torquatus, Lentulus, &c., who, with a 
numerous attendance of citizens, went to find him 
at his Alban villa, and to intercede with him not 
to desert the fortunes of his old friend. He re- 
ceived them civilly, though coldly ; referring them 
wholly to the consuls, and declaring, *' that he, 
being only a private man, could not pretend to 
take the field against an armed tribune, without a 
public authority ; but if the consuls, by a decree 
of the senate, would enter into the affair, he would 
presently arm himself in their defence '°.'' With 
this answer they addressed tliemselves again to the 
consuls ; but with no better success than before. 
Gabinius treated them rudely; but Piso calmly 
told them, that he was not so stout a consul as 
Torquatus and Cicero had been ; that there was no 
need of arms, or fighting ; that Cicero might save 
the republic a second time, if be pleased, by with- 
drawing himself, for if he staid it would cost an 
infinite quantity of civil blood ; and in short, that 
neither he, nor his colleague, nor his son in-law 
Csesar, would relinquish the party of the tribune °. 

k Cum iidem ilium, ut me metuerct, me cavcret, monu- 
enint; iidem me, mihi ilium uni esse inimicisaimum, 
dicerent. — Pro Domo, 11. 

Quem — domi mcc oerti homines ad earn rem compoAiti 
monuerunt, ut esset cautior : ejusquo vitA a me insidias 
apud me domi positas esse dixenmt : atque banc ci suspi- 
cionem alii Uteris mittendis, alii nunciis. alii coram ipsi 
excitavcrunt, ut ille. cum a me certe nihil timcrct, ab 
illis, nc quid meo nomine molirentur, cavendum putaret. 
—Pro Sext 18. 

1 Bi ego in causa tam bona, tanto studio senatus, con- 
sensu tam incredibili bonorura omnium, tam parato, tota 
denique Italia ad omncm contentioncm expodita.— Ibid. 16. 

m Nonne ad to L. Lentulus, L. Torquatus, M. Lucullus 
renit ? Qui omnes ad eum, muUique roortales oratum in 
Albanum obsocratiimque venerant, nemeas fortunas dese- 
reret, cum reipublic« fnrtunis conjunctas. — 8c contra ar- 
matum tribunum plebis sine consilio publico decertare 
nolle: consulibus ex senatus consulto rempublicam defen- 
dentibus, se anna surapturum. — In Pison. 31. 

n Quid, infelix, respondcrii) ?— Te non esse tam fortem» 
quam ipse Torquatus in consulatu fuittwt, aut ego : nihil 
opus esse armis, nihil contentione : me posiic iterum rem- 
publicam servare, si cessLtaom ; infinitam ccdum fore, si 
rcstitisscm. Deinde ad extremum, nequeae, nequegene- 
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After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his 
last effort on Pompey, by throwing himself in per- 
son at his feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey 
slipped out at a back door, and would not see him : 
but it is certain, from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience ; ** and when he began to 
press and even supplicate him, in a manner the 
most affecting, that Pompey flatly refused to help 
him ; alleging in excuse of himself, the necessity 
wliich he was under of acting nothing against the 
will of Caesar**." This experiment convinced 
Cicero that he had a much greater power to con- 
tend with than what had yet appeared in sight : he 
called therefore a council of his friends, with intent 
to take his final resolution, agreeably to their 
advice. The question was, whether it was best to 
stay and defend himself by force, or to save the 
effusion of blood by retreating till the storm should 
blow over. LucuUus advised the first ; but Cato, 
and above all Hortensius, warmly urged the last ; 
which concurring also with Atticiis's advice, as 
well as the fears and entreaties of all his own 
family, made him resolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and submit to a voluntary exiled. 

A little before his retreat, he took a small statue 
of Minerva, which had long been reverenced in his 
family as a kind of tutelar deity, and carrying it to 
the capitol, placed it in the temple of Jupiter, 
under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
cityi. His view might possibly be to signify, that 
after he had done all which human prudence could 
contrive for the defence of the republic, he was 
now forced to give it up to the protection of the 
gods, since nothing less than the interposition of 
some deity could preserve it from ruin ; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain 
issue of his flight, and the plunder of his goods 
which was likely to ensue, he had a mind to pre- 
serve this sacred image, in the most conspicuous 
part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate re- 
membrance of him in the people, by letting them 
see that his heart was still there, where he hud 
de)>osited his gods. After this act he withdrew 
himself in the night, escorted by a numerous guard 
of friends, who, after a day's journey or two, left 
him, with great expressions of tenderness, to 
pursue his way towards Sicily ; which he proposed 
for the place of his residence, and where, for his 
eminent services to the island, he assured himself 
of a kind reception and safe retreat. 



SECTION V. 



The wretched alternative to which Cicero was 
reduced, of losing either his country or his life, is 
sufficient to confute all the cavils of those who, 

rum, neque collegam suum tribono plubis dcfuturiim. — 
In PiHon. 31. 

" 1a, qui noB Rtbi quondam od pcdo8 stratos no sublcvn- 
bat (luidem, qui ae nihil contra hujus voluntatcm faccro 
poasc aicbat.— Ad Att x- 4. 

p Lacrymflp nieorum me ad mortem ire prohibuenint. — 
Ibid. 4 ; FluUirch. in Cicero. 

4 Nos, qui illam cutttodcm urbis, omnibu8 ercptis nostris 
rebus ac perditia, violari ab impiispoKsi mm sumus. camquo 
ox nostra donio in ipsius patris domuiu dutulimus. — Do 
Leg. ii. 17. 



from a hint or two in his writings obscurely thrown 
out and not well understood, are so forward to 
charge him with the levity of temporizing, or sell- 
ing himself for any bribe which could feed his 
vanity : for nothing is more evident than that he 
might not only have avoided this storm, but ob- 
tained whatever honours he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the triumvirate, and lending 
his authority to the support of their power ; and 
that the only thing which provoked Caesar to bring 
this calamity upon him, was to see all his offers 
slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected by 
him*. This he expressly declares to the aenate, 
who were conscious of the truth of it, *' that Csessr 
had tried all means to induce him to take part in 
the acts of his consulship ; had offered him com- 
missions and lieutenancies of what kind and with 
what privileges he should desire ; to make him 
even a fourth in the alliance of the three, and to 
hold him in the same rank of friendship with 
Pompey himself: all which I refused (says he), 
not out of slight to Csesar, but constancy to my 
principles, and because I thought the acceptance 
of them unbecoming the character which I sus- 
tained ; how wisely I will not dispute ; but I am 
sure that it was firmly and bravely ; when, instead 
of baffling the malice of my enemies, as I could 
easily have done by that help, I chose to suffer any 
violence, rather than to desert your interest, and 
descend from my own rank**." 

Csesar continued at Rome till he nw Cicero 
driven out of it ; but bad no sooner laid down 
his consulship than he began to be attacked and 
affronted himself by two of the new prKtors, L 
Domitius and C. Memmins, who called in question 
the validity of his acts, and made several efforts in 
the senate to get them annulled by public authority. 
But the senate had no stomach to meddle vnth an 
affair so delicate ; so that the whole ended in some 
fruitless debates and altercations ; and Cssar, to 
prevent all attempts of that kind in his absence, 
took care always, by force of bribes, to secure the 
leading magistrates to his interests, and to went 
off to his province of (xaul^ But as this unex- 
pected opposition gave some little m£9e to the 
triumvirate, so it served them as an additional 
excuse for their behaviour towards Cicero; alleginf^ 
that their own dangers were nearer to them than 
other people's, and that they were obliged for their 
own security not to irritate so popular a tribune as 
Clodius**. 

■ Hoc Bibi contraxi«no videbatur Ctoero, quod inter xz. 
Tiros dividendo agro Campano ease noluI as eL V eil. Pit iL 
45 ; Ad Ait ix. 8. 

b Consul egit eas ros, qoarum mc partlcipem ease voluit. 
—Mo illo ut quinquoviratum acoipcnrem rogavit: me in 
tribus sibi conjunctit»imi8 consularibns ewe voluit ; mihi 
Icgationem, quam vcUem, qusnto cum honore veUem, 
dotulit Qiup ogo non ingrato animo, sed obrtinatiuoe 
quadam sentcntic rcpudiavi, 6cc.—De Prov. Coos. 17* 

c Functus oonsulatu, C Mcmmlo, L. Domitio prstori- 
bus, do Bupcrioris anni accis reforcntibus, cognitkmem 
senatui detulit : ncc illo suscipiente, triduoquo per irritas 
altcrcationes absumpto, in provinciam abiit— ad ■ecurita- 
tem igitur postcrl temporis in magno negotio habuit obU- 
garo semper annuos niagistratus, et e petitoribos nan alios 
adjuvare, aut ad honorem pati porenire, quam qui sIM 
rcccpiitHcnt propugnaturos abaentlam soamw— Soelaiu J. 
Ca?8. 23. 

^ llli autcm aliquo turn timoroperterriti,qood actaUla, 
atquo omnos ros anni superloris labefMitarl a inwCoribus, 
infirauui a scnatu, atque principibus civitatiB putabant. 
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As soon as it was known that Cicero was gone, 
Clodins filled the foram with his baud of slaves and 
incendiaries, and published a second law to the 
Roman people, as he called them, though there 
was not one honest citizen or man of credit amongst 
them^. The law, as we may gather from the scat- 
tered passages of it, was conceived in the following 
terms : — 

"Whereas, M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens 
to death unheard and uncondemned ; and for that 
end forged the authority and decree of the senate : 
may it please you to ordain that he be interdicted 
from fire and water ; that nobody presume to har- 
bour or receive him, on pain of death ; and that 
whoever shall more, speak, vote, or take any step 
towards recalling him, he shall be treated as a 
public enemy, unless those should first be recalled 
to life whom Cicero unlawfully put to death'/' 

The law was drawn by Sext. Clodius, the kinsman 
and prime minister of the tribune ; though Vatinius 
also laid some claim to it, and was the only one of 
senatorian rank who openly approved itsr. It was 
essentially null and invalid, both for the matter 
and the form : for in the first place it was not pro- 
perly a law, but what they called a privilege, or an 
act to inflict penalties on a particular citizen by 
name, without any previous trial, which was 
expressly prohibited by the most sacred and funda- 
mental constitutions of the republic^. Secondly, 
the terms of it were so absurd, that they annulled 
themselves ; for it enacted, not that Cicero may or 
should be, but that he be interdicted, — which was 
impossible ; since no power on earth, says Cicero, 
can make a thing to be done before it be done^ 
Thirdly, the penal clause being grounded on a 
suggestion notoriously fiilse, that Cicero had forged 
the decrees of the senate, it could not possibly 
stand for want of a foundation''. Lastly, though 
it provided that nobody should harbour him, yet it 
had not ordered him to be expelled, or enjoined 
him to quit the city^ It was the custom, in all 

trlbonnm popularem a so alienare nolebant, snaquc sibi 
propfoim perkmla ease, quam mea, loquebontur.— Pro 
Bezt.l& 

• Non denique suffkvgfi latorom in ista tua proeoriptfone 
qoenqaam, nisi fbrom ac aicariiun reporire potoistL— Pro 
Domo, 1& 

* VId. Pro Domo, 18, 19, 2n ; Post Red. in Sen. ii. 10. 

r Banc tibl legem 8. ClodiuB scripsit— hominl egcntis- 
cimo ao fscinoruaiasimo S. Clodio, socio tui sanguinis. — 
Hoe ta scriptore, hoc consiliario. hoc ministry— rempubli- 
cam perdidistL fPro I)omo, ii. 10, 18.] Illo unus ordinis 
noatri disofiin meo— palom exsultavit-— I'ro 8ext 64. 

^ Vetant Icgm aacratc, vetant XIL tabul«, leges privatii 
boaninibuBirrogari lde»ten\mpriviUffium. — ProD()mo,I7. 
I Non tolit at interdicatursed ut Intcrdictum Hit — Sexte 
i noster, bona venia, quoniam Jam dialccticus es — quod fac- 
I tmn, non eat, sit faetum, ferri od populum, aut verbis 
I Dills ■anciri, ant saflhvgUs conflnnari potest ? [Ibid. IM.] 
I Quid si lis verbis scripta est ista proscriptio, ut sc ipsa dit»- 
I solvat?— Ibid.ia. 

N. B. The distinction here intimated between interdi- 
eatur, and interdietum tii, deserves the attention of all 
grammaiiaas. They are commonly used indifferently, as 
terms wholly equivalent ; yet according to C{ccn)'B criti- 
cism, the one, wa see, makes the sense absurd, where the 
other Is Just and proper. 

k Eiit enim, quod M. Tullins falsum scnatns consultum 
retnlerit, si Igltur retulit falsum senatus consultum, turn 
eat rogatio: si non retulit, nulla est. — Pro Domo. 19. 

1 Tnliati de me ne reetperer, non ut cxirem— pcpna est, 
qui reoeperit ; quam oduim neglexerunt ; cjvctio nulla est. 
— TUd.90. 



laws msde by the tribes, to insert the name of the 
tribe which was first called to vote, and of the 
man who first voted in it for the law, that he might 
be transmitted down with the law itself, as the 
principal espouser and promoter of if". This 
honour was given to one Sedulius, a mean obscure 
fellow, without any settled habitation, who yet 
afterwards declared that he was not in Rome at the 
time, and knew nothing at all of the matter : which 
gave Cicero occasion to observe, when he was re- 
proaching Clodins with this act, that Sedulius might 
easily be the first voter, who, for want of a lodging, 
used to lie all night in the forum ; but it was 
strange, that when he was driven to the necessity 
of forging a leader, he should not be able to find a 
more reputable one". 

With this law against Cicero, there was another 
published at the same time, which, according to 
the stipulation already mentioned, was to be. the 
pay and price for it ; to grant to the two consuls 
the provinces above specified, with a provision o^ 
whatever troops and money they thought fit<*. 
Both the laws passed without opposition ; and 
Clodius lost no time in putting the first of them in 
execution, but fell to work immediately in plunder- 
ing, burning, and demolishing Cicero's houses, 
both in the city and the country. The best part 
of his goods was divided between the two consuls ; 
the marble columns of his Palatine house were 
carried publicly to Piso's father-in-law, and the 
rich furniture of his Tusculan villa to his neighbour 
Gabinius, who removed even the trees of his plan- 
tations into his own grounds c : and to make the 
loss of his house in Rome irretrievable, Clodius 
consecrated the area on which it stood to the per- 
petual service of religion, and built a temple upon 
it to the goddess Liberty i. 

While Cicero's house was in flames, the two 
consuls, with all their seditious crew around them, 
were publicly feasting and congratulating each 
other for their victory, and for having revenged 
the death of their old friends on the head of Cicero: 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabinius 
openly bragged that he had always been the fa- 



in Tribus Sergia principinm fuit : pro tribu, Sextus L. 
F. Varro primus scivit This was tlie form, as appears 
from fragmcntsof the old laws.— Vid. Frontin. dc Aquaed. ; 
Fragment. Lcgis Thoris, apud rei ograr. Scriptores ; 
Li v. ix. .38. 

n Sedulio principe, qui se illo die confirmat Roma> non 
fuisse. Quod si non fuit, quid to nudocius, qui inVjuf* no- 
men Incideris? Quid dc&i>cratius, qui nu ementiendo 
quidcm potucris auctorem adumbraro meliorcm? Sin 
autem is primus scivit, quod facile potuit, propter inopiam 
tccti in foro pemoctans. [l*ro Domo, 30.] Quam Sedulius 
80 ncgnt scivLsso. — Ibid. 31. 

o Ut provincias accipercnt, quas ipsti vellcnt : cxcrcitum 
ct pecuniam qnantam vellcnt. [l*ro Scxt. 10.— In Plann. 
16.] Illo ipso die — mihi reique ptiblicte pcmicios, Gabinio 
ct Pisoni provincia rogata est. — Pro Sext. 24. 

p Uno codcmquc tempore dom us men Hiripiebatur, orde- 
bat : bona ad vicinum oonsulcm dc Palatio ; de Tusculono 
ad item altenun vicinum conHulem defercbantur. — Post 
lied, in Sen. 7« 

Cum domus in Palatio, villa in Tusculano. altera ad 
alterum consulem tranafcrebatur, columnar marmorea? ex 
sdlbus meis, inspectante populo Romano, ad aocerum 
consulis portabantur: in fundum autcm vicini conftulis 
non instrumcntum. aut omamcnta vUIk, sed ctiam orbores 
transferebantur. — i*ro Domo, 24. 

4 Cum suis dicat se manibus domum civis optimi evcr- 
tisse, et earn iisdem manibus consecroaae. — Ibid. 40. 
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▼ourite of Catiline : and Piso, that he waa cousin to 
Cethpfi^uH''. Clodius, in the mean while, not con- 
tent with exertinyi; his vengeance only on Cicero's 
houKes, pursued his wife and children with the same 
fury: and made several attempts to get young 
Cicero, the son, into his hands, then about six 
years old, with an intent to kill him"; but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out of it forcibly, by his 
orders, to the public office or tribunal, where he 
was sitting, to he examined about the concealment 
of her husband's effects ; but being a woman of 
singular spirit and rt>solution, she bore all his in- 
sults with a masculine courage*. 

But while (!lodius seemvd to aim at nothing 
in this affair but the gratification of his revenge, 
he WAS carrying on a private interest at the same 
time, which he had much at heart. The house, 
in which he himself lived, was contiguous to a 
part of Cicero's ground ; which, being now laid 
open, made that side of the Palatine hill the most 
airy and desirable situation in Rome : his intention 
therefore was, by the purchase of another house 
which stood next to him, to make the whole area 
his own, with the benefit of the fine portico and 
temple annexed : so that he had no sooner de- 
molished Cicero's house, than he began to treat 
with the owner of the next, Q. Seius Postumus, a 
Roman knight, who absolutely refused to sell it ; 
and declared, that Clodius, of all men, should 
never have it, while he lived. Clodius threatened 
to obstruct his windows ; but finding that neither 
his threats nor offers availed anything, he con- 
trived to get the knight poisoned ; and so bought 
the house, after his death, at the sale of his effects, 
by outbidding all who offered for it. His next 
step was, to secure the remaining part of Cicero's 
area, which was not included in the consecration, 
and was now also exposed by his direction to a 
public auction : but as it was not easy to find any 
citizen who would bid for it, and he did not care 
to buy it in his own name, he was forced to pro- 
vide an obscure, needy fellow, called Scato, to pur- 
chase it for him, and bv that means became master 
of the most spacious habitation in all the city**. 

' IVmiiiM nnlobat (n I*.ilatio — (Ninwilcii opuIaUinttir. «t 
in (Miij II rati mini fnnitiil.nti'ino vrrsnluntur : cum nltor no 
("atlllnv tk-lii'i.i*. itltor (Vthi^cimnimbrinunifiiiMK'dicvrot. 
— l»Pf» iMino. J4 : In TWm. 11 : I'm Si'xt. 54. 

■ VoxHKitnr u\or niosi : lilK*ri iid hmviu iiiiarcbantur. 
— lVi» K'\t. i4. 

Quill v<><i uxor ma^ miMTn viol.irat ? Qunm Tox.ivUtK 
niptaviMi<» — i)iii«l hum tiliit :— Quiiliiarvusitinu9?— Quid 
fiHvrut, quiHl euiu totii-.ip«r insidifl* InterticiTO vohiwtis? 
— l*n» 1> iiui». ?.*l. 

I A to i|inMoiu «-ninia fieri fiirti!«i{mi>. atquo amanti<(s1nic 
vMiv: mv niln>r: nuin ad iiie 1\ Valoriiin fioriiisit id 
qtutil o^^ nmxiir.o i*uin flotu lofti. (|tionitidnio«hint a Ve^tr 
ad tabulHin VnloHiiin ducta iMM.*<k — Kp. V:\m. xiv. :?. 

« Ipso cum livi iliiu4. cum rdiiim cupi^Iitate llagrarot. 
— IV»» m>nu», 41. 

Monuiiu'iituiii i«to. nun«iiiniii atit n>IiKiiMiom ullam rx- 
c«i):ttavit : hnhitniv laxo ot iii.t«iiitiiVToluit : diuii^quoot 
nuitnaji ot noMK^ doni>t<» cs<njiiTiCfro. K.HK-m punoto 
toiii)»triii «}Ui« inou« dt«fo>«n> i^ii i*»UN:>m ox'-!i'«oripu{t. a 
Q. Ss'ii^ c^ntcnilit. ut dxiiuim sibi vcniicrot. I'um ilU- id 
mxAivt. primo <h> Iuiniiitbu>ojuA osik' obstructuruni inina- 
l^tur. ArtiniuKiC IV^tumu^. <wlvo. lioiniiin Miam i>(iujt 
min>iu.iin futiiRuii. Acutu!« adolt><viiA ox irtiof ^emione 
IntolU'Xil. Quid Aeri opcttorot. Ilominom T«neno apor- 



Tliis desolation* of Cicero's fortonet at borne, 
and the misery which he suffered abroad, in being 
deprived of everything that was dear to him, soon 
made him repent of the resolution of his flight ; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treadiery of hii 
counsellors, who, taking the advantage of his fears, 
and the perplexity which he was under, poshed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This 
he chiefly charges on Hortensius ; and though he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of 
the strict friendship between them, yet he accuses 
him very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day insidiously to his house, and with the 
greatest professions of zeal and affection, perpetu- 
ally insinuating to his hopes and fears that by 
giving way to the present rage, he could not fail oif 
being recalled with glory in tliree days' time*. Hor^ 
tensius was particularly intimate at this time 
with Pompey ; and might possibly be employed to 
urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pompey 
the disgrace of being forced to act against him with 
a high hand. But let that be as it will, it wu 
Pom))ey's conduct which shocked Cioero the most; 
not for its being contrary to his oaths, which the 
ambitious can easily dispense with, but to his in- 
terest, which they ne%'er neglect, but thnm^ 
weakness. The consideration of what was nseAil 
to Pom)iey made him depend on his as^istanoe]^ : 
he could have guarded against his treaehery, but 
could not suspect him of the folly of giving himself 
entirely up to Caesar, who was the princip«l morer 
and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and quemlous state of his miad, 
stung with the recollection of his own mistskei, 
rmd the perfldy of his friends, he frequently lameats 
that he had not tried the fate of arms, and resolved 
either to conquer bravely or fall honourably; which 
he dwells so much upon in his letters, as to seem 
persuaded that it would have been his wisest 
course. But this is a problem not easy to be 
solved : it is certain that his enemies were nsii^ 
all arts to urge him to the resolution uf retreatiag; 
as if they apprehended the consequences of bis 
stay : and that the real aim of the triumvirste 
was, not to destroy, hut to humble him ; yet it is 
no less certain, that all resistance must have been 
vain, if they had found it necessary to exert their 

ti*«iTno MMtulit. Emit dnmnm, llcitatnribas defiUifati*. 
in Palatii) pulcherrimo pmspecCu pnrticum cum omicUvi- 
buM pttviniontatam trccontum pedum otmetiplent ; am' 
pU<^iiiiiim pori<«t>ium. faoU* ut omnium d<nn«ia eC laidtals 
vt diimitato •iiporaret : ct homo roliidomu, com vdes UMi* 
i«lnii oiiiorot ot vendoivt. tamm illis tantia tenebriit nan 
auMi* ««t »uuni noinon emptionl ascrfbem Posoit scUioel 
S\*atonoiii ilium. — Pni I>omo, 44. 

At in ii9 «!«libiv. quas tu Q. Seio eqalte Romano— pfr 
to nporttwinio tntorfecto. tmedi— I)e Ilanup. RnpoQ. 14. 

^ Mo Minima »{niulatfaine amnria. sumniaqiM awidvilaie 
qiintidiiina M«lcniti!<»inie, insidio«iMiTnc«{Qe tiaetavlt, ad- 
junoto rtiam Arrio. quorum efco coiuUiia. praaiait, pr*> 
..vptiK do»titDtus, in hanc oalamltatcm lacldL— JVd QulaL 
Frat. i. 3. 

Sa-pc triduo mmnia cnm gloria dJeebar cne Kditnma^- 
ibid. 4. 

r S'd M qiii^quam fiii«i«ei. qui me Pnmprii mfnns Vbt- 
rnli rv^p^inmi portcrrltum, a turpitafano conaiUo rrraosrrt. 
—All Att. iiL 15. 

Multa. qtur montoni oxtnrbaivnt mean : aaUtadcfeeCio 
Poini*oii.— Ad Quint. Frat. L 4. 

Nullum eft inoum p«ccatum. nlM ^nod Hs credldl, a 
quibu!» rofa* put».nun 04w nio dedpl. ant ttiam qalbiisiie 
id tfxpcdire quidcm artritraUar.— lUd. 
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itrengdi against him ; and that they had already 
procnded too far, to suffer him to remain in the 
city, in defiance of them ; and if their power had 
been actually employed to drive him away, his re- 
turn must have beenthe more desperate, and they the 
more interested to keep him out ; so that it seems 
to have been his most prudent part, and the most 
agreeable to his character, to yield, as he did, to 
the necessity of the times. 

But we have a full account of the motives of 
his retreat, in the speeches, which he made after 
his return, both to the senate and the people. 
'* When I saw the senate," says he, ** deprived of 
its leaders ; myself partly pushed and partly be- 
trayed by the magistrates ; the slaves enrolled by 
name, under tlie colour of fraternities ; the remains 
of Catiline's forces brought again into the field, 
under their old chiefs ; the knights terrified with 
proscriptions ; the corporate towns with military 
execution ; and all with death and destruction ; I 
could still have defended myself by arms ; and 
was advised to it by many brave friends, nor did I 
want that same courage, which you had all seen 
me exert on other occasions ; but when I saw, at 
the same time, that, if I conquered my present 
enemy, there were many more behind, whom I had 
still to conquer ; that, if I happened to be conquered , 
many honest men would fail both with me and 
after me ; that there were people enough ready to 
revenge the tribune's blood, while the punishment 
of mine would be left to the forms of a trial and 
to posterity ; I resolved not to employ force in de- 
fending my private safety, after I had defended 
that of the public without it ; and was willing, 
that honest men should rather lament the ruin of 
my fortunes, than make their own desperate by 
adbering to me ; and if after all I had fallen alone, 
that would have been dishonourable to myself: if 
amidst the slaughter of my citizens, fatal to the 
r^HibUc'." 

In another speech — ** If in so good a cause," 
mys he, *' supported with such xeal by the senate; 
by the eoncurrence of all honest men ; by the 
ready help of all Italy, I had given way to the 
rage of a despicable tribune, or feared the levity of 
two contemptible consuls, I must own myself to 
have been a coward, without heart or head — but 
there were other things which moved me. That 
fdry Clodius was perpetually proclaiming in his 
harangues, that what he did against me was done 
by the authority of Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar ; 
that these three were his counsellors in the cabinet, 
his leaders in the field— one of whom had an army 
already in Italy, and the other two could raise one 
whenever they pleased. What then ? Was it my 
part to regard the vain brags of an enemy, falsely 
thrown out against those eminent men 1 No ; it 
was not his talking, but their silence, which shocked 
me ; and, though they had other reasons for hold- 
ing their tongues, yet to one in my circumstances 
their saying nothing was a declaration ; their 
silence a confession : they had cause indeed to be 
alarmed on their own account, lest their acts of 
the year before should be annulled by the prsetors 
and the senate ; many people also were instilling 
jealousies of me into Pompey, and perpetually 
admonishing him to beware of me ; and as for 
Casar, whom some imagined to be angry with me, 

• Fbst Red. in Sen. 13, 14. 



he was at the gates of the city with an army, the 
command of which he had given to Appius, my 
enemy's brother. When I saw all this, which was 
open and manifest to everybody, what could I do ? 
When Clodius declared in a public speech, that I 
must either conquer twice, or perish ; so that 
neither my victory nor my fall would have restored 
the peace of the republic*." 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cicero, 
proposed another law, not less violent and unjust, 
against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to deprive him 
of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, 
and confiscate his whole estate. This prince was 
brother to the king of Egypt, and reigning by the 
same right of hereditary succession, in full peace 
and amity with Rome ; accused of no practices 
nor suspected of any designs against the republic, 
whose only crime was to be rich and covetous ; so 
that the law was an unparalleled act of injustice, and 
what Cicero, in a public speech, did not scruple to 
call a mere robbery^. But Clodius had an old 
grudge to the king, for refusing to ransom him, 
when he was taken by the pirates ; and sending 
him only the contemptible sum of two talents^. 
And what, says Cicero, must other kings think of 
their security, to see their crowns and fortunes at 
the disposal of a tribune, and six hundred mercena- 
ries'* ? The law passed however without any 
opposition ; and to sanctify it, as it were, and 
give it the better face and colour of justice, Cato 
was charged with the execution of it ; which gave 
Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shame- 
ful a task upon the gravest man in Rome. It was 
a part likewise of the same law, as well as of Cato's 
commission, to restore certain exiles of Byzantium, 
whom their city had driven out for crimes against 
the public peace*. The engaging Cato in such 
dirty work was a masterpiece, and served many 
purposes of great use to Clodius : first, to get rid 
of a troublesome adversary for the remainder of 
his magistracy : secondly, to fix a blot on Cato 
himself, and show, that the most rigid pretenders 
to virtue might be caught by a proper bait: thirdly, 
to stop his mouth for the future, as hb openly 
bragged, from clamouring against extraordinary 
commissions : fourthly, to oblige him, above all, 
to acknowledge the validity of his acts, by his sub- 
mitting to bear a pa rt in them^ The tribune had 

• Pro Scxt. 16, 18, 19. 

•» Qui cum lefre ncfaria Ptolomacum, rogcm Cypri, fra- 
trem regis Alexnndrini, eodcm Juro regn^ntem. causa 
incognita, publicames, populuniquc Komanum soclcro 
obligasfles: cum in ejus rcgnum, 1)ona, fortiuiatt, latroci- 
nium hujufi imperii immisisses, cujus cum patro, avo, 
niajoribus,BOcietafi nobis et ainicitia fuiHset. — Pro Donio, 8. 

Rox amicus, nulla injuria commcmorata. nullis repe- 
titiH rcbuH, cum bonis omnibus publicaretur. [ProSext. 
26.] De quo nulla unqnam suspicio durior. — Ibid. 27. 

c Dio, xxxviii. p. 78; Appian. 1. ii. 441. 

<l Kn ! cur ceteri reges stabilem esse fortunam suam 
arbitrentur, cum — videant, per tribunum aliqueni et sex- 
centas operas se fortunis spollari, ct regno omni pOMe 
nudari ?— Pro ScxL 27. 

* Hujus pecania> deportandx, et si qufs suum Jus dcfen- 
deret, bello gcrendo Catoncm pnefecisti. — Pro Domo. 8. 

At etiam eo negotio M. Catonis splendorcm roaculare 
voluerunt.— l*ro Sext 28. 

Tu una lege tulinti, ut Cyprius rex— ctmi bonis omnibus 
sub prs?cone subjiceretur, et exulcs Byzantium reduoo- 
rentur. Kidcm, inquit, utraque do re negotium dodi.— 
Pro Domo, 2(i. 

f »ub honorificentisrimo ministerii titulo M. Catonem a 



the satisfaction to sec Cato taken in his trap ; and 
received a congratulatory letter upon it from Csesar, 
addressed to him in the familiar style of Csesar to 
Clodius, which he read publicly to the people, as a 
proof of the singular intimacy between them^. 
King Ptolemy, in the mean while, as soon as he 
heard of the law, and of Cato's approach towards 
Cyprus, put an end to his life by poison, unable 
to bear the disgrace of losing at once both his 
crown and his wealth. Cato executed his com- 
mission with great fidelity ; and returned the year 
following in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all 
the king's effects reduced into money, amounting 
to about a million and a half sterling, which he 
delivered with great pomp into the public trea- 
sury''. 

This proceeding was severely condemned by 
Cicero, though he touches it in his public speeches 
with some tenderness for the sake of Cato, whom 
he labours to clear from any share of the iniquity. 
** The commission,'' says he, " was contrived, not 
to adorn, but to banish Cato ; not offered, but 
imposed upon him. Why did he then obey it ? 
Just as he has sworn to obey other laws, which he 
knew to be unjust, that he might not expose him- 
self to the fury of his enemies, and without doing any 
good, deprive the republic of such a citizen. If he 
had not submitted to the law, he could not have 
hindered it ; the stain of it would still have stuck 
upon the republic, and he himself suffered violence 
for rejecting it, since it would have been a pre- 
cedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 
year : he considered, therefore, that since the 
scandal of it could not be avoided, he was the 
person the best qualified to draw good out of evil, 
and to serve his country well, though in a bad 
canse^*' But howsoever this may colour, it can- 
not justify Cato's conduct, who valued himself 
highly upon his Cyprian transactions, and for the 
sake of that commission was drawn in, as Clodius 
expected, to support the authority from which it 
flowed, and to maintain the legality of Clodius's 
tribunate, in some w^ann debates even with Cicero 
himself*. 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, there 
was one likewise to give relief to the private mem- 
bers of corporate towns, against the public injuries 
of their communities. The purpose of it was 
specious, but the real design, to screen a creature 
of his own, one Merula, of Anagnia, who had 
been punished or driven from his city for some 
notorious villanies, and who, in return for this 
service, erected a statue to his patron, on part of 
the area of Cicero's house, and inscribed it to 
Clodius, the author of so excellent a law. But as 

republfca rclcRnvit. [Veil. Pat. if. 45.] Non illl omnndum 
M. Catonem, scd rclegnndiim putnvcrunt : qui in cnncionc 
palam clixcrint, lin^iam sc cvcllir«c Cntnni, qu<c Hempor 
contra cxtraordinaHiui potcstatCM libera fiiisset. — Quod 8i 
Ule rcpudianot, dubitatis quin el vis OHw>t allata, cum 
omnia acta illia<» anni per ilium unum labcfactari vido- 
rentur?— Pro Sc-xt. 28. HI). 

(Iratulari tihi, quod idem in pontcnim M. Catonem, 
tribunatu tuo removimcfl. — Pro I)omo, 9. 

9 Literas in concione rccit.ititi, qtuis tibi a C. drsarc 
miHHOH esse dicercfl. CiKHAit I'l'iiCHRO. Cum etiam C8 argu- 
mentatus, araoriscsBC hoc signum, cum nominibus tontum 
uterctur. — Ibid. 

h Plutarch, in Catone ; Flor. iii. !>. 

« Pro Sext 28. 21). 

k Plutarch, in Catone ; Dio, 1. xxxiz. lUO. 



Cicero told him afterwards in one of his speeches, 
tli& place itself where the statue stood, the scene of 
so memorable an injury, confuted both the excel- 
lency of the law and the inscription ^ 

But it is time for ui to look after Cicero in his 
flight, who left Rome about the end of March ; for 
on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo, a town 
in the most southern part of Italy, where he spent 
several days with a friend named Sica. Here he 
received the copy of the law made agunst him, 
whicli after some alteration and correction fixed 
the limits of his exile to the distance of four 
hundred miles from Italy". His thoughts had 
hitherto been wholly bent on Sicily ; but when he 
was arrived in sight of it, the pretor, C. Virgiliiis, 
sent him word that he must not set his foot in it. 
This was a cruel shock to him, and the first taste 
of the misery of disgrace — that an old friend, who 
had been highly obliged to him", of the niM 
party and principles, should refuse him shelter m 
a calamity which he had drawn upon himself by 
his services to the republic. Speaking of it after- 
wards, when it was not his business to treat it 
severely, " See," says he, ** the horror of these 
times ; when idl Sicily was coming out to meet 
me, the praetor, who had often felt the rage of the 
same tribune, and in the same cause, would not 
suffer me to come into the island. What shall I 
say ? That Virgilius, such a citizen, and such a 
man, had lost all benevolence, all remembrance of 
our common sufferings, all his piety, humanity, 
and faith towards me ? No such thing : he was 
afraid how he should singly sustain the weight of 
that storm which had overpowered oar joint 
forces"." 

Tliis unexpected repulse from Sicily obliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundisium, in order to pass into Greece : he left 
Vibo, therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any danger for entertaining him ; expect- 
ing to find no quiet till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found himself mistaken, for all the towns 
on his road received him with the most public 
marks of respect : inviting him to take up his 
quarters with them, and guarding him as he passed 
through their territories with all imaginable hon- 
our and safety to his person. He avoided however 
as much as possible all public places ; and whoi 
he came to Brundisium, would not enter into the 
city, though it expresse d the warmest aeal for his 

' Legem de injuriis publici* tuUeti. Anafcnino neeoki cid 
Aleruln per gratiam, qui tibi ob oam legem statnam tibi 
in raeis sdibus posuit ; ut locus ipso in tna tanta ii^nrfa 
leKcm ct inacriptioncm statuse rcfellerct Qnv res Anag- 
ninis multo majori dolori fuit, quam qa« idem Ule gladia- 
tor K>clera Anagnisp feccrat — Pro Domo, 90. 

» Allata eHt nobis n^tlo do pemicle moa, in qoa qood 
correctum est, audicramus caw cjuamodl, ut mihi ultra 
quudringvnta millia licrrot eaao— «tatlm iter Brundiriiim 
versus contuli— no et Sioa. apud quern eiam, pcriretr-Ad 
Att. iii. 4. 

B Plutarch, in Cic. 

o Kiciliam pctivi animo, qmc et ipM erat mihi, stat 
domus una, conjuncta ; ct obtinebatnr a Ylrgllio : qnocnm 
me uno vel maximc turn vetusta amidtla, turn mef fkmtrli 
collegia, tum respublica aociarat. Tide nunc caliginem 
tcmponun illnrum. Cum ipta pcne inmla mihi one 
obviom forre vcUct, prartor ille cjuadom triboni pkbis 
ooncionibuB propter candem reipuMice caoaam acpe 
vexatuB, nihil amplius dioo. nisi ma In BirfHam vcb&pb 
noluit, ace— Pro Cn. Plane. 40. 
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serrice, and offered to run all hazards in his de- 
fence'. 

In this interral, he was pressing Atticns in every 
letter, and in the most moving terms, to come to 
him ; and when he removed from Yibo, gave him 
daily intelligence of all his stages, that be might 
still know where to find him, taking it for granted 
that he would not fail to follow him<>. But Atticus 
seems to have given him no answer on this head, 
nor to have had any thoughts of stirring from 
Rome. He was persuaded, perhaps, that his com. 
pany abroad could be of no other use to him than 
to give some little relief to his present chagrin ; 
whereas his continuance in the city might be of 
the greatest, not only in relieving, but removing 
his calamity, and procuring his restoration : or 
we may imagine, what his character seems to 
suggest, that though he had a greater love for 
Cicero than for any man, yet it was always with 
an exception of not involving himself in the dis- 
tress of his fnend, or disturbing the tranquillity 
of his life by taking any share of another's 
misery ; and that he was following only the dic- 
tates of his temper and principles in sparing him- 
self a trouble which woiUd have made him suffer 
more than his philosophy could easily bear. But 
whatever was the cause, it gave a fresh mortifica- 
tion to Cicero, who, in a letter upon it, says, ** I 
made no doubt but that I should see you at Taren- 
tom or Brundisium : it would have been convenient 
for many reasons ; and above all, for my design of 
spending some time with you in Epirus, and re- 
gulating all my measures by your advice : but since 
it has not happened as I wished, I shall add this also 
to the great number of my other afSictions'.'' He 
was now lodged in the villa of M. Lenius Flaccus, 
not fiir from the walls of Brundisium, where he 
arrived on the seventeenth of April, and on the 
last of the same month embarked for Dyrrhachium. 
In his account of himself to his wife — " I spent 
thirteen days," says he, ** with Flaccus, who for 
my sake slighted the risk of his fortunes and life ; 
Bor was deterred by the penalty of the law from 
performing towards me all the rights of friendship 
and hospitality : I wish that it may ever be in my 
power to make him a proper return ; I am sure 
that I shall always think myself obliged to do it".'' 

During his stay with Flaccus, he was in no small 
perplexity about the choice of a convenient place 

p CTom omnia ilia munloipia, quae Mmt a Yibone Brun- 
dldnm, in ikle mea Bwent, iter mihi tutom, multis mini- 
tantilnifl, magno cum sno metu pnestitenrnt. Brandisium 
vod, vel potins ad mcenia aooessi. Urbem unam mlhi 
amldasimam dedinavl, que se vel potiuscxscindi.quam e 
no oomplexn ut eriperer fkcilc pateretur. — Pro Plancio, 41 . 

4 8ed te oro, at ad me Yibonem statim venias.^^i id 
DOB feoeris mirabor, aed oonfido te ease facturum.— Ad 
Att.iii. 1. 

Nunc, ot ad te antea acripai, ai ad nos veneria, oonailium 
tottna rei capiemnaM— Ibid. 2. 

Iter Bnmdiaimn venuB contuli— nunc to propera, ut 
Boe oonaequare, at modo reoiplemar. Adhnc invitamur 
bcnigne.— Ibid. 3. 

Nihil mihi optatiua cadere poaM, quam ut tu me quam 
prlmnm oonaequare. — Ibid. 4. 

' Non fuerat mihi dobium, qnin to Tarenti aut Brun- 
diaii vianma eaaem : idqne ad multa pertinuit ; in ein, et 
at in Epiro oonaiateremus, etde rellquis rebus tuo consilio 
ateremar. Qaonlam id non oontigit, erit hoc quoque in 
magno nomero noatroram malc(mm.~-rbid. 6. 

* In bortoa M. Lenii Flaoci me oontuli : cui cum omnia 
mtCaa» pabUo^U) booorom, eziUom, mora proponeretur, 



for his residence abroad : Atticus offered him his 
house in Epirus ; which was a ca.stle of some 
strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat 
But since Atticus could not attend him thither in 
person, he dropped all tlioughts of that, and was 
inclined to go to Athens ; till he was informed, 
that it would be dangerous for him to travel into 
that part of Greece ; where all those who had been 
banished for Catiline's conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided ; who would have had some 
comfort in their exile to revenge themselves on 
the author of their misery, if they could have 
caught him^ 

Plutarch tells us, that in sailing out of Brundi- 
sium, the wind, which was fair, changed of a 
sudden, and drove him back again ; and when he 
passed over to Dyrrhachium in the second attempt, 
that there happened an earthquake and a great 
storm, immediately after his landing ; from which 
the soothsayers foretold, that his stay abroad would 
not be long. But it is strange, that a writer so 
fond of prodigies, which nobody else takes notice 
of, should omit the story of Cicero's dream, which 
was more to his purpose, and is related by Cicero 
himself: *' That in one of the stages of his flight, 
being lodged in the villa of a friend, after he had 
lain restless and wakefid a great part of the night, 
he fell into a sound sleep near break of day, and 
when he awaked about eight in the morning, told 
his dream to those round him : That as he seemed 
to be wandering disconsolate in a lonely place, C. 
Marius, with his fasces wreathed with laurel, ac- 
costed him, and demanded, why he was so melan- 
choly : and when he answered, that he was driven 
out of his country by violence ; Marius took him 
by the hand, and bidding him be of courage, ordered 
the next lictor to conduct him into his monument ; 
telling him, that there he should find safety : upon 
this, the company presently cried out, that he 
would have a quick and glorious return °.'' All 
which was exactly fulfilled ; for his restoration was 
decreed in a certain temple built by Marius, and 
for that reason called Marius's Monument ; where 
the senate happened to be assembled on that oc- 
casion '. 

This dream was much talked of in the family, 
and Cicero himself, in that season of his dejection, 
seemed to be pleased with it; and on the first 
news of the decreets passing in Marius's monu- 
ment, declared, that nothing could be more divine ; 
yet in disputing af terwards on the nature of dreams, 

hco perpeti, si acciderent, maluit, quam custodiam mei 
capitis dimittere.— Pro Plancio, 41. 

Nos Brundisii apud M. Lenium Flaccnm dies xiii. 
fuimus, vinim optimimi : qui periculum fortunarum et 
capitis sui pnc mea salute neglezit : nequc Icgis improbis- 
sime pcena deductus est, quo minus hospitii et amicitie 
Jus, oflBciumque prsstaret. Huio utinam gratiam oli- 
quando reforre possimus; habebimus quidem semper.^ 
Ep. Fam. xiv. 4. 

t Quod me rogas et hortaris, ut apud te in Epiro sim ; 
voluntas tua mihi valde grata est.— 8ed itincris causa ut 
dlverterem. primum est deviura ; deinde ab Autronio et 
ceteris quatridui ; deinde sine te. Nam castellum muni- 
tum habitanti mihi prodesset. transeunti non est nece^sa- 
rium. Quod si auderem, Athenas peterem : sane ita 
cadcbat ut Yollem. Nunc et nostri hostes ibi simt, et to 
non habemus.— Ad Att. iii. 7. 

tt De Divin. i. 28 ; Val. Max. i. 7- 

« Valerius Maximus calls this monument of Marina the 
temple of Jupiter ; but it appears from Cicero's account to 
have been the temple of Honour and Virtue. 

H _ 
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I 
he asserts them all to be vain and fantastical, and 

nothing else but the imperfect traces and confused 
impressions which our waking thoughts leave a])on 
the mind ; that, in his flight therefore, as it was 
natural for him to think much upon his countryman \ 
I Marius, who had suffered the same calamity ; so 
that was the cause of his dreaming of him ; and 
that no old woman could be so silly, as to give any 
credit to dreams, if in the infinite number and 
variety of them they did not sometimes happen 
to hit right y^. 

When he came to Dvrrhachinm, he found con- 
firmed, what he had heard before in Italy, that 
Achaia and the neiglibouring ])arts of Greece were 
possessed by those rebels who had been driven 
from Rome on Catiline's account. This deter- 
mined him to go into Macedonia, before they could 
be informed of his arrival, where his friend, Cn. 
Plancius, was then quKstor ; who no sooner heard 
of his landing, than he came to find him at Dyr- 
rhachium ; where, out of r^^rd to his present 
circumstances, and the privacy which he affected, 
dismissing his officers, and laying aside all the 
pomp of magistracy, he conducted him with the 
observance of a private companion to his head- 
quarters at Thessalonica, about the twenty-first 
of May. L. Appuleius was the prtetor or chief 
governor of the province : but though he was an 
honest man and Cicero's friend, vet he durst not 
venture to grant him his protection, or show him 
any public civility, but contented himself with 
conniving only at what his quaestor Plancius 
did'. 

While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to inform him of his 
intended route, and to settle the place of their 
meeting : Quintus's design was, to pass from Ephe- 
8US to Athens, and thence by land through Mace- 
donia ; and to have an interview with his brother 
at Thessalonica : but the news which he met with 
at Athens obliged him to hasten his journey to- 
wards Rome, where the faction were ])reparing to 
receive him with an impeachment, for the mal- 
administration of his province : nor had Cicero at 
last resolution enough to see him ; being unable to 
bear the tenderness of such a meeting, and much 
more the misery of parting ; and he was appre- 
hensive, besides, that if they once met, they should 
not be able to part at all, whilst Qnintus's presence 
at home was necessary to their common interests : 
so that to avoid one affliction, he was forced (he 

7 Maximeque reliqiiiar canim reruiu moventiir iii 
animU, et agitantur, dc quibus vigilantefi aut cogitavimus 
aut cgimuB. Ut mfhi teniporibuH ilHg multuni in animo 
Marius vcraabatur, rcoordanti, quam lllo Rravcm suum 
ciutum magno animo, quam conKtanti tuliuet. Huno 
credo causam de illo Bomniandi fuiivw. — I)c Divin. il. G7> 

An tu centtes ullam an urn tam dcliram futuram fulsm, 
ut nnmniLs croderet, nini inta casu nomiunquam forto 
temere concurrcrent ?— Ibid. 68. 

* Quo cum vcnittHcni t-ogimvi, id quod audicram. refcrtam 
esHe Grvcium KcleratiaHiinorun) hominum acnofarioruni. 
> — Qui anU'quam du mwi adventu audire iMituiHscnt, in 

MacedoniHin ad Planet umque porrexi nam Himul ac 

mc Dyirhacliium attigissc audivit, Htatim admc Iict4)ribu8 
dimisHiii, insignibus abjc>cti9. vosto mutata pnifvctus est.— 
Thesaalonicam rac in qusstoriumquo perduxit. — Pro 
Planoio, 41 : Post Red. in Sen. 14. 

Hie ego nunc de pnvtore Macedonia? nihil dicam amplius, 
nisi enm ct ci vem optimum semper et mihi amioum fuisbC, 
led oadem timuisse que capteros.'— Pro Plancio, ibid. 



says) to endure another most cruel one, that of 
shunning the embraces of a brother*. 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of 
his brother's lieutenants, paid him a visit on his 
return towards Italy, and acquainted him widi 
what he had learned in passing through Greece, 
that the banished conspirators who resided there 
were actually forming a plot to seize and murder 
him ; for which reason he advised him to go into 
Asia ; where the zeal and affection of the province 
would afford him the safest retreat, both on his 
own and his brother's acooont^. Cicero was dis- 
posed to follow this advice and leave Macedonia ; 
for the praetor Appuleius, though a friend, gave 
him no encouragement to stay ; and the consul 
Piso, his enemy, was coming to the command of 
it the next winter: but all his friends at Rome 
dissuaded his removal to any place more distant 
from them ; and Plancius treated him so affection- 
ately, and contrived to make all things so easy to 
him, that he drop|)ed the thoughts of changing his 
quarters. Plancius was in hopes that Cicero 
would be recalled with the expiration of his que- 
storship, and that he should have the honour of 
returning with him to Rome, to reap the fruit of 
his fidelity, not only from Cicero's gratitude, but 
the favour of the senate and people^. The only 
inconvenience that Cicero found in his present 
situation, was the number of soldiers and concouie 
of people, who frequented the place on account oi 
business with the quaestor. For he was so ihodced 
and dejected by his misfortune, that, thou^ tbe 
cities of Greece were offering their services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable 
honours'*, yet he refused to see all company, and 
was so shy of the public, that he could hardly 
endure the light'. 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of 
his exile, he did not behave himself with that firm- 
ness which might reasonably be expected from 
one who had borne so glorious a part in the re- 
public ; conscious of his int^rity, and suffering in 
the cause of his country : for his letters are geoe- 
rally filled with such lamentable expressioos of 
grief and despair, that his best friends, and em 

• Quintus fratcr cum ex Asia vcniMet ants kakad. 
Mai. et Athenas venlssot idlb. valde full ei propctaadnm, 
ne quid absenB acciperet calamitatls, si quia fof tci fiiiif f , | 
qui contentus no«tria malia non esaet. Itaqne ram 
malui pmporare Roroam, quam ad me voniro: eft afannl, 
dicam enim quod verum est,— anfmom indooere noD pold, 
ut ant iUum amantisaimum met, mollissimo animo taats 
in moprore aspiccrem— atque etiam illud timebam. quod 
profecto accidisset, ne a roe digredi non p o a s e t.r— Hi^Jns 
aoerbitatis eventum altera aoerbitate non videndl fracris I 
vitavi.— Ad Att. iii. 9 ; Ad Quint Frat. 1. 3. I 

^ Cum ad me L. Tubero. meua necesMrim, qui ftatri i 
mco le^tuB fuluet. docedens ex Asia vcn lss e t , easqw ' 
inNidias, quaa mlhi paratas ab ezulibos conjnradi 
audiorat, animo amlciindmo detuliasot. In Aslam rae tn, '] 
propter ejus provincie mecum ct cum flnatn mao 
tudincm. — Pro Plancio, 41. 

c Plancius, homo officiosisslmus, me ouplt eas 
et adhuc rotinet — Rperat poseo fieri, ut mecum In Iftalism 
docedat. — Kp. Fam. xiv. 1. 

IjongiuR, qnum ita vobls placet, non dlaoedam.— IWd. 2. 

Mc adhuc Plancius liberolitate sua retineC— qws honlni 
est injccta, non eadem, que mihi, poiae nos una dooedcre: 
quam rem sibi magno hcmori qpetat fon^—AAAU. iii.fi. 

d Plutarch, in do. 

e Odi enim criebritatem, ftagio *"*— »«*t^ loeam 
vix possum.— Ad Att. ill. 7* 
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hU wife, was forced to admonish him sometimes, to 
rouse his courage', and remember his former cha- 
racter. Atticos was constantly putting him in 
mind of it ; and sent him word of a report, that 
was brought to Rome by one of Crassus's freed- 
men, that his affliction had disordered his senses : 
to which he answered, that his mind was still 
sound, and wished only that it had been always so, 
when he placed his confidence on those who per- 
fidiously abused it to his ruin*. 

But Uiese remonstrances did not please him ; he 
thought them unkind and unseasonable, as he in- 
timates in several of his letters, where he expresses 
himself very movingly on this subject ** As to 
your chiding me (says he) so often and so severely, 
for being too much dejected ; what misery is there, 
I pray yon, so grievous, which I do not feel in 
my present cakunity ? Did any man ever fall 
from such a height of dignity, in so good a cause, 
with the advantage of such talents, experience, 
interest; such support of all honest men? Is it 
possible for me to forget what I was ? Or not to 
feel what I am ? From what honour, what glory 
I am driven? From what children? What for- 
tunes? What a brother? Whom, though I love 
and have ever loved better than myself, yet (that 
you may perceive what a new sort of affliction I 
tufTer) I refused to see ; that I might neither aug- 
ment my own grief by the sight of his, nor offer 
myself to him thus ruined, whom he had left so 
flourishing : I omit many other things intolerable 
to me : for I am hindered by my tears : tell me 
then, whether I am still to be reproached for 
grieving ; or for suffering myself rather to be de. 
prived of what I ought never to have parted with 
bat with my life ; which I might easily have pre- 
Tented, if some perfidious friends had not urged 
me to my ruin within my own walls," ^c.** In 
another letter ; '' Continue (says he) to assist me, 
as you do, with your endeavours, your advice, and 
your interest ; but spare yourself the pains of com- 
forting, and much more of chiding me : for when 
yoa do this, I cannot help charging it to your want 
of love and concern for me ; whom I imagine to 
be so afflicted with my misfortune, as to be incon- 
solable even yourself*." 

He was now indeed attacked in his weakest part ; 
the only place in which he was vulnerable : to have 
been as great in affliction as he was in prosperity, 
would have been a perfection not given to man : 
yet this very weakness flowed from a source which 
rendered hhn the more amiable in all the other 
parts of life ; and the same tenderness of disposi- 
tion which made him love his friends, his children, 
hifl eountry, more passionately than other men, 

t Ta quod me hortarlB, ut animo sim magno, dtc— Ep. 
Fam. xiv. 14. 

ff Nam quod soribis te audire, me etiam mentis ermre 
ex dolore affloi : mihi vero mens integra eet, atque utinam 
tam in pericolo f oiawt. cum ego iia. quibus salutem meam 
cariwimim e«e arbitrabor, inimidaaimiB, crudeliacdmie* 
qoe luassam.— Ad Att. iii. 13. 

Aoeepi qnatnor epistolas a te mlasas; unam, qua mo 
ot^Jnigas. ot Bbn flnnior; alteram, qua Craaei libortum ais 
tiU de mea aolUdtudlne macieque narraaae.— Ibid. 15. 

^ AdAU.lU. 10. 

I Tn me, nt fads, opera, ctmsilio, gratia juva : consolari 
JamdesiDe: otjurgaie vero noli : quod cum facia, <^ tuum 
amoram et dolorem deddoo; quom ita affectum mea 
■nmma ease arUtror, ui te ipanm nemo oonaolari potest. 
— IUd.1]. 



made him feel the loss of them more sensibly : '* I 
have twice (says be) saved the republic; once 
with glory ; a second time with misery : for I will 
never deny myself to be a man ; or brag of bearing 
the loss of a brother, children, wife, country, with- 
out sorrow — For what thanks had been due to me 
for quitting. what I did not value'' ?" In another 
speech : *' I own my grief to have been extremely 
great ; nor do I pretend to that wisdom, which 
those expected from me, who gave out, that I was 
too much broken by my affliction : for such a hard- 
ness of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, 
is a stupidity, rather than a virtue. — I am not one 
of those to whom all things are indifferent ; but 
love myself and my friends as our common huma- 
nity requires ; and he who, for the public good, 
parts with what he holds the dearest, gives the 
highest proof of love to his country'." 

There was another consideration which added 
no small sting to his affliction; to reflect, as he 
often does, not only on what he had lost, but how 
he had lost it, by his own fault ; in suffering him- 
self to be imposed upon and deluded by false and 
envious friends. This he frequently touches upon 
in a strain which shows that it galled him very 
severely: '^Though my grief (says he) is incre- 
dible, yet I am not disturbed so much by the misery 
of what I feel, as the recollection of my fault, — 
Wherefore, when you hear how much I am afflicted, 
imagine that I am suffering the punishment of my 
folly, not of the event; for having trusted too 
much to one whom I did not take to be a rascal™." 
It must needs be cruelly mortifying to one of his 
temper ; nicely tender of his reputation, and pas- 
sionately fond of glory ; to impute his calamity to 
his own blunders, and fancy himself the dupe of 
men not so wise as himself : yet after all, it may 
reasonably be questioned, whether his inquietude 
of this sort, was not owing rather to the jealous 
and querulous nature of affliction itself, than to any 
real foundation of truth : for Atticus would never 
allow his suspicions to be just, not even against 
Hortensius, where they seem to lie the heaviest". 
This is the substance of what Cicero himself says, 

k Unus bis rempublicam aervavi, scmol gloria, itorum 
flprumna mea. Neque enim in hoc me hominem esse infi- 
ciabor unquam ; ut mo optimo fratro, carissimis liberia, 
fidelisaima conjugc, vcstro oonapectu, patria, hoc honoris 
gradu sine dolorc caruiiiae glorior. Quod hi fecisaem, quod 
a mo beneficium haberctis, cum pro vobia oa, quir mihi 
esaent vilia, reliquisscm.— Pro Sext. 22. 

^ Accepimagnum atque incrcdibilem dolorcm : non nego : 
nequc iatam mihi asciaco sapientiam, quam nonnulli in 
me requirobant. qui mo animo nimis fraoto et afilicto esae 
loquclmntur— eamquo animi duritiem, sicut corporia, quod 
cum uritur non scntit, stuporem potiua, qiuun rirtutem 
putarem — non tam sapiona quam U, qui nUiil curant, sed 
tam amons tuonun ao tui, quam communis humonitaa 
poatulAt — qui autem oa rclinquit rcipublics cauaa, a qui- 
bus suramo cum dolore divcllitur, ei patria cara est. — I*ro 
Domo, 36, 37. 

>» Etsi incrcdibili calamitato afflictua aum, tomen non 
tam eat ex miaeria, quam ex culpe nostrse rccordationc 
— quoro cum mo aiflictiun et oonfcctum luctu audies, cxis* 
timato me stultitic mea; popnam ferrc gravius, quam 
eventi ; quod ci crcdiderim, quem ncforium ease non putar 
rim.— Ad Att iii. 8 ; vide 9, 14, 15, 19, &c. 

" Nam quod purgaa eos, quos ego mihi scripsi invidisae, 
ct in eia Catonem : ego vero tantum ilium puto a scelere 
isto afuiasG, utmaxime doloam plus apud mo simulationcm 
aliorum , quam istius fidem val uisse. Casteri , quoa purgaa, 
debent mihi purgati ease, tibi ai aunt.— Ibid. 15. 
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to excuse the excess of his grief ; and the only ex- 
cuse indeed which can be made for him ; that he 
did not pretend to be a stoic, nor aspire to the 
character of a hero : yet we see some writers la- 
bouring to defend him even against himself ; and 
endeavouring to persuade us, that all this air of 
dejection and despair was wholly feigned and as- 
sumed, for the sake of moving com]>a5sion, and 
engaging his friends to exert tliemselves the more 
warmly in soliciting his restoration ; lest his afflic- 
tion should destroy him before they could effect it*>. 
When he had been gone a little more than two 
months, his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a 
motion in the senate to recal him, and repeal the 
law of Clodius ; to which the whole house readily 
agreed, with eight of the tribunes, till one of the 
other two, iElius Ligus, -interposed his negative : 
they proceeded however to a resolution, th&t no 
other business should be transacted, till the consuls 
had actually prepared a new law for that purpose p. 
About the same time, Quintus Cicero, who left 
Asia on the first of May, arrived at Rome ; and 
was received with great demonstrations of respect, 
by persons of all ranks, who flocked out to meet 
him 4. Cicero suffered an additional anxiety on 
his account, lest the Clodian cabal, by means of the 
impeachment, which they threatened, should be 
able to expel him too : especially since Clodius's 
brother Appius was the prsetor whose lot it was 
to sit on those trials'. But Clodius was now 
losing ground apace ; being grown so insolent on 
his late success* that even his friends could not 
bear him any longer : for having banished Cicero, 
and sent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy 
himself a match for Pompey ; by whose help, or 
connivance at least, he had acquired all his power ; 
and, in open defiance of him, seized by stratagem 
into his hands the son of king Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had brought with him from the East, and 
kept a prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavins 
the praetor; and instead of delivering him up, 
when Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a 
large sum of money, to give him his liberty and 
send him home. This however did not pass with- 
out a sharp engagement between him and Flavins, 
" who marched out of Rome, with a body of men 
well armed, to recover Tigranes by force: but 
Clodius proved too strong for him ; and killed a 
great part of his company, and among them Pa- 
pirius, a Roman knight of Pompey's intimate 
acquaintance, while Flavins also himself had some 
difficulty to escape with life'/' 

o AbHcnti potius «e dolore MinuIavU, ut mioa, quod dixi- 
mus, magis eommovcret: et pra^'ns item se doluiaso 
simulavit, ut vir prudentifu>imun, sccnae, quod aiunt. ser- 
vlrct.— Corradl Quoutura, p. 291. 

P Docrevit (K'natun freqiicmfl de mco reditu Kal. Jun. 
disaentiento nullo, refenmto L. Ninnio— intcrroMiit Ligua 
istenesciuqui, additamentum inimiconim nivonini. — Om- 
nia aenatUH rejiciebat, nisi de mo primum confutes rotu- 
llaacnt.— ProSoxt. 31. 

Non multo post diaccssum mourn me univerai revoca- 
vifltis referente L. Ninnlo.— Post Rod. in Sen. 2. 

4 Huic ad iirbem venienti tota obviam civitas cum 
lacrymis, gemituque proccmorat.— Pro ticxt. 31. 

' Mihf etiam unum de malbt in metu est, fratris miaeri 
negotium.— Ad Alt. ili. 8. 

De Quinto fratre nuntii nobis tristea— sane sura in meo 
inflnito moerore aullicltus, et eo magin, quod Appii quvstio 
est^Ibid. 17. 

■ Me expulao, Catone amandato, in eum ipsum se con- 
vertit, quo auotore, quo a4Jutore, in concionibus ea, que 



This affront roused Pompey to think of recalling 
Cicero ; as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, 
as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate himself with 
the senate and people : he dropped some hints of 
his inclination to Cicero's friends, and particularly 
to Atticus, who presently gave him part of the 
agieeable news: upon which, Cicero, though he 
had no opinion of Pompey's sincerity, was enoou- '. 
raged to write to him; and sent a copy of his 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the lame time, 
that if Pompey could digest the affront, which he 
had received in the case of Tigranes, he should 
despair of his being moved by anything*. Varro 
likewise, who had a particular intimacy widi 
Pompey, desired Atticus to let Cicero know, that 
Pom])ey would certainly enter into his cause as 
soon as he heard from Csesar, which he expected 
to do every day. This intelligence, from so good '■ 
an author, raised Cicero's hopes, till findii^ no . 
effects of it for a considerable time, he began to 
apprehend^ that there was either nothing at all in 
it, or that Csesar's answer was averse, and had pat 
an end to it". The fact however shows what an 
extraordinary deference Pompey paid to Cesar, I 
that he would not take a step in this affair at ; 
Rome, without sending first to Gaol, to contnlt ■ 
him about it. 

The city was alarmed at the same time by the 
rumour of a second plot against Pompey's life, saki 
to be contrived by Clodius ; one of whose slaves 
was seized at the door of the senate with a dagger, 
which his master had given him, as he confessed, 
to stab Pompey : which, being accompanied witii 
many daring attacks on Pompey's person by Clo- . 
dius's mob, made him resolve to retire from the 
senate and the forum, till Clodius vras out of his . 
tribunate, and shut himself up in his own house. | 
whither he was still pursued, and actually besieged 
by one of Clodius's freedmen, Damio. An outrage 
so audacious could not be overlooked by the ma- 
: gistrates, who came out with all their forces to seise 
. or drive away Damio ; upon which a general en- 
gagement ensued, where Gabinius (as Cicero says) , 
** was forced to break his league with Clodius, and • 

gorebat, omnia, quvque gcanerat, se feciaae et faccre dieebaL 
Cn. Pompeium— diutius furori suo veniam datarara ma 
arbitrabatur. Qui ex ejus custodia per insidiaa r^ 
ainioi filium, liostcm captiviun surripuiMet ; et oa iojnri* 
virum fortisdmum lacefleim^t. Speravit iledem m oopite 
cum illo posse confligerc, quibuscum ego noluiMem booo- 
rum pcrtculo diuiicaro.— Pro Domo, iS. 

Ad quartum ab urbe lapidem pugna facta cat : in qna 
multi ex utraque parte oeciderunt; plnrea tamen ex 
Flavil. inter quos M. Papirius, equea Romanua, pubU- 
canus, familiiuis Pompcio. Flavioa sine eomlte Romam 
vix perfugit. — Asoon. in Milon. 14. 

t Sermonem tuum et Pompeii cognovi ex tais lileria 
3Iotum in ropublica non tantum impendere video, qoan- 
tum tu aut vidoe. aut ad me oonaolandum affSsrs.— 'HgnDt 
enim ncglecto sublata sunt omnia. — Liteiarum exemidaia. 
quas ad Pompeium scripsi, mid tibl.— Ad Att. lit. 8. 

Pompeium etiam wimnlatorem puto.— Ad Qidnt. FML 
i. 3. 

Ex Illeils tuis plenus sum expeetatlime de P uu i p eto. 
qnidnam do nobis velit. ant ostAidat. — 8i tibi stultns «MS 
vide«)r, qui spcrcm, facio tuo Juaau. — Ad Att. ilL 14. 

<^ Expcctationem nobia non parvam attuleras, com 
scripacraa Varronem tibi pro amioitla cxmflimane. oanaain 
nofltram Pompeium oerte susceptumm ; et aimul a Caaan 
literv, quas expcctaret, remiaue eaeent, auctorem etiam 
daturum. Ttrum id nihil fuit, an advoiaatap amt 
litene?— Ibid. 18. 
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fight fbr Pompey ; at first faintly and unwillingly, 
bat at last heartily ; while Piso, more religious, 
stood firm to his contract, and fought on Clodius' 
side, till his fasces were broken, and he himself 
wounded, and forced to run away'." 

Whether any design was really formed against 
Pompey 's life, or the story was contrived to serve 
his present views, it seems probable at least that 
his fears were feigned, and the danger too con- 
temptible to give him any just apprehension ; but 
the shutting himself up at home made an impres- 
sion upon the vulgar, and furnished a better pre- 
tence for turning so quick upon Clodius, and 
quelling that insolence which he himself had 
raised : for this was the constant tenor of his 
politics, to give a free coarse to the public dis- 
orders, for the sake of displaying his own import- 
ance to more advantage; that when the storm was at 
the height, he might appear at last in the scene, like 
a deity of the theatre, and reduce all again to order ; 
expecting still, that the people, tired and harassed 
by these perpetual tumults, would be forced to 
create him dictator, for settling the quiet of the city. 

The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Q. Metellns Nepos : the first was Cicero's 
warm friend, the second his old enemy ; the same 
who put that affront upon him on laying down his 
consulship : his promotion therefore was a great 
discouragement to Cicero, who took it for granted 
that he would employ all his power to obstruct his 
return ; and reflected, as he tells us, ** that, though 
it was a great thing to drive him out, yet, as there 
were many who hated, and more who envied him, 
it would not be difficult to keep him out^.'' But 
Metellns, perceiving which way Pompey's inclina- 
tion and Csesar's also was turning, found reason 
to change his mind, or at least to dissemble it ; 
and promised, not only to give his consent, but 
hii assutance, to Cicero*s restoration. His col- 
leagne, Lentulus, in the mean while, was no sooner 
elected, than he revived the late motion of Ninnius, 
and proposed a vote to recal Cicero ; and when 
Ciodiua interrupted him and recited that part of 
his law which made it criminal to move anything 
about it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
mere proscription, and act of violence*. This 
alarmed Clodius, and obliged him to exert all his 
art! to support the validity of the law ; he threat- 
ened ruin and destructiou to all who should dare 
to oppose it ; and to imprint the greater terror, 
fixed up on the doors of the senate-house, that 
clauie which prohibited all men to speak or act in 



s Cum hec non ponaent diutius Jam siutincre, initur 
eonsDium de interitu Cn. Pompeii : quo patefacto, fcrroque 
deprehenso, ille inclusus dotni tamdiu fuit, qiuundiu 
Inimicofl meus in tribunatu.— Pro 8cxt. 32. 

Deprehaasiu deniqae cum ferro ad Henatum is, qucm ad 
Cn. Pompe iu m interimflodum collocatum fuiaee coniitabat. 
—In PisoD. IS. 

Cmn tamen — GaUnins coUegit ipse se vix: et contra 
smm dodiom, primum simulate ; dcinde non libenter ; 
•d eztremom tamen pro Cn. Pompeio vere, vehementerque 
pufnavit — Tu tamen homo religioaus et aanctus, fcedus 
fraagere nolnisti— 4taque in illo tumultu fracti faacei*, ictus 
ipM. qootidie tela, lapides, fuffc.— Ibid. 

f Inimici mmt multi, invidi pamo omnes. EJiccre nos 
magnam fait, ezdndere facile eat. — Ep. Fam. xiv. 3. 

> Cum a tribono plebis vetaretur, cum prteclaruui caput 
recitaretnr, ne quis ad vos referret^totam illam, ut ante 
dial, proacriptionem, noo legem putavit.— Post Rod. in 
4. 



any manner for Cicero's retnm, on pain of being 
treated as enemies. This gave a farther disquiet 
to Cicero, lest it should dishearten his active 
friends, and furnish an excuse to the indolent for 
doing nothing : he insinuates therefore to Atticus 
what might be said to obviate it ; '' that all such 
clauses were only bugbears, without any real force ; 
or otherwise no law could ever be abrogated; and 
whatever effect this was intended to have, that it 
must needs fall of course with the law itself^." 

In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of 
everything that could hurt, and catching at every- 
thing that could help him, another little incident 
happened, which gave him a fresh cause of unea- 
ness : for some of his enemies had published an 
invective oration, drawn up by him for the enter- 
tainment only of his intimate friends, against some 
eminent senator, not named, but generally sup- 
posed to be Curio, the father, who was now dis- 
posed and engaged to serve him : he was surprised 
and concerned, tliat the oration was made public ; 
and his instructions upon it to Atticus are some- 
what curious ; and show how much he was struck 
with the apprehension of losing so powerful a 
friend. ** You have stunned me,'' says he, " with 
the news of the oration's being published : heal 
the wound, as you promise, if you possibly can : I 
wrote it lon^ ago in anger, after he had first 
written against me ; but had suppressed it so 
carefully that I never dreamed of its getting abroad, 
nor can imagine how it slipped out : but since, as 
fortune would have it, I never had a word with 
him in person, and it is written more negligently 
than my other orations usually are ; I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not to 
be mine : pray take care of this, if you see any 
hopes for me ; if not, there is the less reason to 
trouble myself about it^." 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were, 
his brother Quintus, his wife Terentia, his son-in- 
law Piso, Atticus, and Sextius. But the brother 
and the wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to have given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints against each other ; 
which obliged him to admonish them gently in his 
letters, that since their friends were so few, they 
ought to live more amicably among themselves*^. 

Terentia however bore a very considerable part 
of the whole affair ; and instead of being daunted 
by the depression of the family, and the ruin of 
their fortunes, seems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand the violences of their enemies, 
and procure her husband's restoration. But one 

• Tute Rcripsiati, quoddam caput legisClodium in curias 
po8te fixisHC, ne rcferri. nevo dici liceret. — Ad Att. iii. 15. 

Bed vides nunquam etiso obsGrvataa sanctionea earum 
leguin, que abr(»garentur. Nam si id vasot, nulla fere abro- 
gari poasct :— acd cum lex ahrogatur, iUud ipsum abrogatur, 
quo non cam abrof^ari opi)rtcat. — Ibid. 23. 

b percussittti auteni me deoratiunepn>lata: cuivulncri, 
ut scribia, mcdere, ai quid potca. bcripf»i cquidcm dim 
iratua, qwKl illo prior ticripa<>rut : scd itacomprcatieram, ut 
nunquam manaturam putarcm. Quo mode cxciderit ne- 
scio. Sed quia nunquam accidit, ut cum eo vcrbo uno 
concertarem ; et quia acripta mihi videtur ncgligentiua, 
quam carters, puto pooac probari non emc meam. Id, si 
{lutaa me {)Ot}ac aanari, cures velim : ain plane peril, minus 
laboro.— Ad Att. iii. 13. 

c De Quinto fratro nihil ego te accuaavi, aed voe, cum 
pra?8ortim tarn pauci cetia, volui esse quam oonJunotiMi- 
moa— Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. , 
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of Cicero* 8 letters to her in these unhappy circum- 
stances will give tlie clearest view of her character, 
and the spirit with which she acted. 

" Cicero to Terentia. 

'* Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
any one tham to you, unless it be when I receive a 
long one from somebody else, which I find myself 
obliged to answer. For I have nothing either to 
write, nor in my present situation employ myself 
on anything that is more troublesome to me ; 
and when it is to you and our dear Tulliola, 
I ca^ot write without a flood of tears. For I 
sec you the most wretched of women, whom I 
wished always to see the happiest, and ought to have 
made so ; as I should have done, if I had not been 
so great a coward. I am extremely sensible of 
Piso's services to us ; have exhorted him, as well 
as I could, and thanked him as I ought. Your 
hopes, I perceive, are in the new tribunes : that 
will be effectual, if Pompey concur with them : 
but I am afraid still of Crassus. Yon do every, 
thing for me, I see, with the utmost courage and 
affection : nor do I wonder at it ; but lament our 
unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be 
relieved by your suffering still greater: for our 
good friend P. Valerius wrote me word, what I 
could not read without bursting into tears, how 
you were dragged from the temple of Vesta to the 
Valerian Rank. Alas, my light, my darling, to 
whom all the world used to sue for help ! that you, 
my dear Terentia, should be thus insulted ; thus 
oppressed with grief and distress ! and that I 
should be the cause of it ; I, who have preserved 
80 many others, that we ourselves should be 
undone ! As to what you write about the house, 
that is, about the area ; I shall then take myself 
to be restored, when that shall be restored to us. 
But those things are not in our power. What affects 
me more nearly is, that when so great an expense 
is necessary, it should all lie upon yon, who are so 
miserably stripped and plundered already. If we 
live to see an end of these troubles, we shall repair 
all the rest But if the same fortune must ever 
depress us, will you throw away the poor remains 
that are left for your subsistence ? For God's sake, 
my dear life, let others supply the money, who are 
able, if they are willing : and if you love me, do 
nothing that can hurt your health, which is already 
so impaired. For you are perpetually in my 
thoughts both day and night I see that you 
decline no sort of trouble; but am afraid, how 
you will sustain it. Yet the whole affair depends 
on you. Pay the first regard therefore to your 
health, that we may attain the end of all your 
wishes, and your labours. I know not whom to 
write to, except to those who write to me, or of 
whom you send me some good account. I will 
not remove to a greater distance, since yon are 
against it; but would have you write to me as 
often as possible, especially if you have any hopes 
that are well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 
adieu. The 5th of October from Thessalonica. " 

Terentia had a particular estate of her own, not 
obnoxious to Clodius*s law, which she was now 
offering to sale, for a supply of their present neces- 
sities: this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreats her, not to throw away the small remains 
of her fortunes ; which he presses still more warmly 
in another letter, patting her in mind, '* that (f 



their friends did not fail in their duty, ibe eoaU 
not want money ; and if they did, that her ova 
would do but little towards making them easy: 
he implores her therefore not to ruin the boy; 
who, if there was anything left to keep him from 
want, would, with a moderate share of virtue and 
good fortune, easily recover the rest**." The son- 
in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful 
in performing all good offices both to his banished 
father and the family ; and resigned the qusttor- 
ship of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpose to serve 
them the more effectually by his presence in 
Rome : Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
his kindness and generosity; " Piso's humanity, 
virtue and love for us all is so great," says he, 
" that nothing can exceed it ; the gods grant that 
it may one day be a pleasure, I am sore it will 
always be an honour, to him'.*' 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberaUy with 
money : he had already furnished Cicero, for the 
exigences of his flight, with above 2000 poonds; 
and upon succeeding to the great estate of his 
uncle Csecilius, whose name he now assumed, made 
him a fresh offer of his purse' : yet his conduct did 
not wholly satisfy Cicero ; who thought him too 
cold and remiss in his service ; and fancied, that 
it flowed from some secret resentment, for having 
never received from him, in his flourishing con- 
dition, any beneflcial proofs of his friendship: ia 
order therefore to rouse his zeal, he took occaskn 
to promise him, in one of his letters, that whatever 
reason he had to complain on that score, it should 
all be made up to him, if he lived to return : " If 
fortune," says he, ** ever restore me to my ooimtry, 
it shall be my special care, that you, above all my 
friends, have cause to rejoice at it : and though 
hitherto, I confess, you have reaped but little 

d Tantum scribo, si erunt in officio amid, peconia hod 
deerit, eA non erunt, tu effioere tua pecunia no& poteris. 
Per fortunas mimras nostras, vide ne poenim perditum 
perdamus : cui si aliquid erit, ne egeat, mediocri virtnte 
opus wt, et mediocri fortuna, ut cetera conaeqaatord— 
Ibid. 

' Qui Pontum et Bithyniam qujMtor pro mea ssinte 
neglcxit.— Podt Red. in Sen. 15. 

Plsonlfl humanitas, virtus, amor in noa ooimb taatas 
est. ut nihil supra esse possit. Utinam ea ret el vohipCsli 
sit, glorle quidem video fore. — ^Ep. Fkm. xiv. 1. 

' Ciooroni, ex patria ftigienti II. 8. ducenta et qidnqoar 
ginta millia donavit.— Ck)m. Nep. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in tanta liereditate ab omni oocnpatiaae expe- 
disti, valde mihi gratum est. Quod faoultatee toas ad 
meam salutem poUiceria, ut omnibus rebus a te pneter 
C8?ter08 Juver, id quantum sit praesidium rULoo.—Aji Att. 
iii. S(>. 

This Cedlins, Atticus's uncle, was a famous chml and 
wnirer, sometimes mentioned in Cicero's letters, who 
adopted Atticus by his will, and left htm three-lburtfas of 
his estate, which amounted to above 80,0001. sterling. He 
had raised this great fortune by the favour diiefly of Local- 
luH, whom he flat^red to the la«t with a promise of making 
him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate to Atticas, who 
had been very observant of his humour : fur which fkaad, 
added to his notorious avarice and extortloD, the nob 
seized his dead body, and dragged It infamously about the 
streets. [Val. Max. vii. 8.] Cicero, congratulating Attiens 
upon his adoption, addresses his letter to Q. CsFcHitti^ Q. 
F. Pomponianus, Atticus. For in assuming the name of 
the Adopter, it was usual to add also their own family 
name, though changed in its termination from Pompoaios 
to I*umponianu8, to preserve the menxny of their real 
extraction : to which some added also the simiama» as 
Cicero does in the preeent esse.— Ad Att. lU. SO. 
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benefit from my kindDess ; I will manage so for 
the futore, that whenever I am restored, you shall 
find yourself as dear to me as my brother and my 
children : if I have been wanting therefore in my 
duty to yon, or rather, since I have been wanting, 
pray pardon me; for I have been much more 
wanting to myself r." But Atticus begged of him 
to lay aside aU such fimcies, and assured him, that 
there was not the least ground for them ; and that 
he had never been disgusted by anything, which 
he had either done, or neglected to do for him ; 
entreating him to be perfectly easy on that head, 
and to depend always on his best services, without 
giving himself the trouble, even of reminding 
him^. Yet after all, the suspicion itself, as it 
comes firom one who knew Atticus so perfectly, 
■eems to leave some little blot upon his character : 
bat whatever cause there might be for it, it is cer- 
tain, that Cicero at least was as good as his word, 
and by the care which he took aifter his return to 
celebrate Atticus's name in all his writings, has 
left the most illustrious testimony to posterity of 
his sincere esteem and affection for him. 

Sextius was one of the tribunes elect ; and 
being entirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble 
of a journey into Gaul, to solicit Caesar's consent to 
bis restoration ; which though he obtained, as well 
by his own intercession as by Pompey's letters, 
yet it seems to have been with certain limitations 
not agreeable to Cicero : for on Sextius's return 
to Rome, when he drew up the copy of a law 
which he intended to propose upon his entrance 
into office ; conformable, as we may imagine, to 
tiie conditions stipulated with Csesar; Cicero 
greatly disliked it ; as being too general, and 
without ihe mention even of his name, nor pro- 
viding sufficiently either for his dignity, or the 
restitution of his estate ; so that he desires Atticus 
to take care to get it amended by Sextius ^ 

Hie old tribunes, in the mean while, eight of 
whom were Cicero's friends, resolved to make one 
effort more to obtain a law in his favour, which 
they jointly offered to the people on the twenty- 
eighth of October: but Cicero was much more 
displeased with this than with Sextius's : it con- 
sisted of three articles ; the first of which restored 
him only to his former rank, but not to his estate : 
the second was only matter of form, to indemnify 
tiie proposers of it : the third enacted, ** that Lf 
there was anything in it which was prohibited to 
be promulgated by any former law, particularly by 
that of Clodius, or which involved the author of 
such promulgation in any fine or penalty, that in 

ff Ego, si me allqnando vestri et patrf c oompotem for- 
tmia fscerit, oerte effldam, ut maximo latere unus ex 
onmilnu amicis : meaque officla ao studia, que panun 
antea luxerunt (Cntendum est enim) sic exequar, ut me 
•que tibt ao fratri et liberls nottiis restitutum putes. Bi 
quid in te peccavi, ao potins quoniam peccavi, ignotwe : in 
me enim ipsom peocavl vehementiua. — Ad Att. iii. 15. 

^ Quod ma vetas quicquam snspicari accldisse ad 
animam taom, quod secus a me erga te commiasum, aut 
pnrtenniMum videretnr, geram tibi morem et liberabor 
lata eiUB. TIM tamen eo plua debeo, quo tua in mo 
hmnanltaa fiierit exoelalor, quam in te mea.— Ibid. 20. 

> Hoc interim tempore, P. Sextioa, deaignatua iter ad 
C. Ccaamn pro mea aalute aaaoepit. Quid egerit, quantum 
profecerlt, nihil ad cauaam.— Pro Bext. 3S. 

Rogatio Sextil neque dignitatia aatia habot nee cautionia. 
Nam ei nominatim fern oportet, ot de bonia diligentlua 
iarlU : et id animadvertas veUm.^Ad Att. iiL 20. 



such case it should have no effect." Cicero was 
surprised, that his friends could be induced to pro- 
pose such an act, " which seemed to be against him, 
and to confirm that clause of the Clodian law 
which made it penal to move anything for him ; 
whereas no clauses of that kind had ever been 
regarded, or thought to have any special force, but 
fell of course when the laws themselves were 
repealed : he observes, ** that it was an ugly pre- 
cedent for the succeeding tribunes, if they should 
happen to have any scruples ; and that Clodius 
had already taken the advantage of it, when in a 
speech to the people, on the third of November, he 
declared, that this act of the tribunes was a proper 
lesson to their successors, to let them see how far 
their power extended." lie desires Atticus therefore 
** to find out who was the contriver of it, and how 
Ninnius and the rest came to be so much overseen 
as not to be aware of the consequences of it''." 

The most probable solution of it is, that these 
tribunes hoped to carry their point with less diffi- 
culty, by paying this deference to Clodius's law, 
the validity of which was acknowledged by Cato, 
and several others of the principal citizens* ; and 
they were induced to make this push for it before 
they quitted their office, from a persuasion, that 
if Cicero was once restored, on any terms, or with 
what restrictions soever, the rest would follow of 
course ; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it everything else tbat was 
wanted. Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
himself on second thoughts, as he intimates, in 
the conclusion of his letter : '* I should be sorry," 
says he, " to have the new tribunes insert such a 
clause in their law ; yet let them insert what they 
please : if it will but pass and call me home, I shaU 
be content with it*"." But the only project of a 
law which he approved, was drawn by his cousin 
C. Visellius Aculeo, an eminent lawyer of that 
age, for another of the new tribunes, T. Fadius, 
who had been his quaestor when he was consul : 
he advised his friends therefore, if there was any 
prospect of success, to push forward that law, 
which entirely pleased him °. 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Piso had provided for his govern- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num- 
bers atr Thessalonica^ : this greatly alarmed him, 
and made him resolve U% quit the place without 
delay : and as it was not advisable to move farther 
from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, and 
turned back again to Dyrrhachium : for though 
this was within the distance forbidden to him by 

^ Quo major oat auapicio malitias alicujus, cum id, quod 
ad ipeoa nihil pcrtincbat, crat autcm contra me, acrip- 
sorunt. Ut novi tribuni plebia si eascnt timidiorcs, multo 
magia aibi oo capite utcndum putorcnt. Noque id a 
C'lodio pnctcrmiaaum est, dixit enim in concionc ad diem 
m. Non. Novemb. hoc oapitc dctrignatis tribunis plebia prw- 
acriptum eaao quid licerot. U t N innium ct csptcros fugcrit 
investigca velim, ot quia attulerit, &c.— Ad Att. iii. 23. 

1 Video enim quosdam claristdmos viros, aliquot locia 
Judicaaae, te cum plebe jure agere potuissc. — Fro Domo, 16. 

m Id caput sane nolini novos tribunos plebia ferre : sed 
porfcrant modo quidlibet: imo capito quo rovocabor, 
modo rea confioiatur, cro contentus.— Ibid. 23. 

° 8cd si est aliquid in spc, vide legem, quam T. Fadio 
acripbit Viaelliua : ca mibi perplacot. — Ibid. 

o Mo adhuc Planciua rotinet.— Sod Jam cum adventare 
mllitea diocrcntur, faciendum nobis erit, ut ab eo diaco- 
damus.— Ibid. 22. 
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law, yet be had no reason to apprehend any danger, 
in a tovrn particularly devoted to him, and which 
had always been under his special patronage and 
protection. He came thither on the twenty-fifth 
of November, and gave notice of his removal to 
his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, 
begun at Thessalonica and finished at Dyrrha- 
chinmP: which shows the great haste which he 
thought necessary in making this sudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece 
of news which displeased him ; ** that with the 
consent and assistance of his managers at Rome, 
the provinces of the consuls elect had been fur- 
nished with money and troops by a decree of the 
senate : ** but in what manner it affected him, and 
what reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be 
explained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

" When you first sent me word," says he, ** that 
the consular provinces had been settled and pro- 
vided for by your consent ; though I was afraid 
lest it might be attended with some ill conse- 
quence, yet I hoped that you had some special 
reason for it which 1 could not penetrate : but 
having since been informed, both by friends and 
letters, that your conduct is universally con- 
demned, I am extremely disturbed at it ; because 
the little hopes, that were left, seem now to be 
destroyed : for should the new tribunes quarrel 
with us upon it, what farther hopes can there be ? 
and they have reason to do so ; since they were 
not consulted in it, though they bad undertaken 
my cause, and have lost by our concession all that 
influence which they would otherwise have had 
over it ; especially when they declare, that it was 
for my sake only that they desired the power of 
furnishing out the consuls ; not with design to 
hinder them, but to secure them to my interest ; 
whereas if the consuls have a mind to be perverse, 
they may now be so without any risk; yet let 
them be never so well disposed, can do nothing 
without the consent of the tribunes. As to what 
you say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the 
consuls would have carried their point with the 
people ; that could never have been done against 
the will of the tribunes : I am afraid, therefore, 
that we have lost by it the affectioD of the tribunes ; 
or if that still remains, have lost at least our hold 
on the consuls. There is another inconvenience 
still, not less considerable ; for that important 
declaration, as it was represented to me, that the 
senate would enter into nothing till my affair was 
settled, is now at an end ; and in a case not only 
unnecessary, but new and unprecedented ; for I 
do not believe, that the provinces of the consuls 
had ever before been provided for until their 
entrance into office : but having now broken 
through that resolution which they had taken in my 
cause, they are at liberty to proceed to any other 
business, as they please. It is not however to be 
wondered at, that my friends, who were applied to, 
should consent to it ; for it was hard for any one, 
to declare openly against a motion so beneficial to 

P Dyrrhachium vcni quod et libera civitoa est, et in me 
officioaa.— Ep. Fam. ziv. 1. 

Nam ego eo nomine sum Dyrrhachil, ut quam colerrime 
quid agatur, audiam, et Mim tuto. Civitas enim hco 
semper a me defensa est —Ibid. 3. 

Quod mei studiosos habeo Dyrrhachinos. ad cos perrezi, 
cum ilia suporiora Tbeflsalonic* acripsitMem.—Ad Att. iii. i 
22 ; Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. i 



the two consuls; it was hard, I say, to refuse 
anything to Lentulus, who has always been my 
true friend ; or to Metellus, who has given up his 
resentments with so much humanity; yet I am 
apprehensive that we have alienated the tribanes, 
and cannot hold the consuls : write me word, I 
desire you, what turn this has taken, and how the 
whole affair stands; and write wiUi jour nsosl 
frankness ; for I love to know the truth, though it 
should happen to be disagreeable." The tenUi of 
December 4. 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or 
rather indeed before he received it, having occasioo 
to visit his estate in Epirus, took his way thither 
through Dyrrhachium, on purpose to see Cicero, 
and explain to him in person the motives of their | 
conduct Their interview was but short; and 
after they parted, Cicero, upon some new intel- 
ligence, which gave him fnah uneasiness, se&t 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again : ** After yon left me," says he, " I 
received letters from Rome, from which I perceive 
that I must end my days in this calamity ; and to 
si>eak the truth, (which you will take in good part,) 
if there had been any hopes of my retom, yon, 
who love me so well, would never have Idft the 
city at such a conjuncture : but I say no more, 
lest I be thought either ungrateful, or desirous 
to involve my friends too in my ruin : one thing I 
beg ; that you would not fiul, as yon have given 
your word, to come to me, wherever I shall h4>pca 
to be, before the first of January'." 

While he was thus perplexing himself with per- 
petual fears and suspicions, his cause was prooeeding 
very prosperously at Rome, and seemed to be in 
such a train, that it could not be obstructed much 
longer : for the new magistrates, who were comii^ 
on with the new year, were all, except the pretor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends; while his 
enemy Clodius was soon to resign his office, on 
which the greatest part of his power depended: 
Clodius himself was sensible of the daily decay of 
his credit, through the superior influence of Fom- 
pey, who had drawn Csesar avray from him, and 
forced even Gabinius to desert him : so that, oat 
of rage and despair, and the desire of levenging 
himself on these new and more powerful enemies, 
he would willingly have dropped the ponoit of 
Cicero, or consented even to r^ad him, if he could 
have persuaded Cicero's friends and the senate to 
join their forces with him against the triumvirBte. 
For this end he produced Bibulus and the other 
augurs in an assembly of the people, and demand^ 
of them, *' whether it was not unlawful to transact 
any public business, when any of them were taking 
the auspices?" To which they all answered in 
the affirmative. Then he asked Bibulus, ** whether 
he was not actually observing the heavens as oft ss 
any of Csesar's laws were proposed to the people?** 
To which he answered in the affirmatiTe : but being 
produced a second time by the prstor Appios, he 
added, " that he took the auspices also in the ssme 
manner at the time when Clodius's act of adoption 
was confirmed by the people :" but Clodius, while 
he gratified his present revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned against himself; but insisted, 
that ** all Csesar 's acts ought to be annulled by the 
senate, as being contrary to the auspices ;** aiMl on 
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that condition, declared publicly, that " he himself 
woold bring back Cicero, the guardian of the city, 
on his own shoulders*." 

In the same fit of revenge, he fell upon the con- 
sal Gabinius ; and in an assembly of the people, 
which he called for that purpose, with his head 
▼died, and a little altar and fire beifbre him, conse- 
crated his whole estate. This had been sometimes 
done against traitorous citizens, and, when legally 
performed, had the effect of a confiscation, by 
making the place and effects ever after sacred and 
public : but in the present case, it was considered 
only as an act of madness ; and the tribune Nin- 
nius, in ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius's estate 
in the same form and manner, that whatever efficacy 
was ascribed to the one, the other might justly chaL 
lenge the same^ 

But the expected hour was now come, which put 
an end to his detestable tribunate : it had been 
uniform and of a piece from the first to the last ; 
the most infamous and corrupt that Rome had ever 
seen : there was scarce an office bestowed at home, 
or any £ivour granted to a prince, state, or city 
abroad, but what he openly sold to the best bidder : 
"The poets (says Cicero) could not feign a Charyb- 
dis so voracious as his rapine : he conferred the 
title of king on those who had it not, and took it 
away from who had" ;" and sold the rich priest- 
hoods of Asia, as the Turks are said to sell the 
Grecian bishoprics, without regarding whether 
they were full or vacant, of which Cicero gives us 
a remarkable instance : ** There was a celebrated 
temple of Cybele, at Pessinuns in Phrygia, where 
that goddess was worshipped with singular devotion, 
not only by all Asia, but Europe too ; and where 
the Roman generals themseWes often used to pay 
tiieir vows and make their offerings." Her priest 
was in quiet possession, without any rival preten- 
der, or any complaint against him ; yet Clodius, 
by a law of the people, granted this priesthood to 
one Brogitams, a petty sovereign in those parts, 
to whom he had before given the title of king: *'and 
I than think him a king indeed," says Cicero, **■[( 
ever he be able to pay the purchase money i" but 
the spoils of the temple were destined to that use, 
and would soon have been applied to it, if Deiota- 
ms, king of Galatia, a prince of noble character, 
and a true friend to Rome, had not defeated the 
impious bargain, by taking the temple into his 
protection, and maintaining the lawful priest 
against the intruder, nor suffering Brogitams, 

* Ta too pnrcipitante jam et debilitato tribunatu, 
alupiciomm patronus subito eztitiBti. Tu M. Bibuluiu in 
concioiie, tu augures produxisti. Te interroganto aogures 
respoodvunt, cum de ccelo serratum sit, cum populo agi 
Don po«e— tua denlque omnia actio posterioribus iiien- 
idbusfuit, omnia, que C. Cesar effisset, que contra auspicia 
asKBtacta, per senatum rescindi oportere. Quod si lieret, 
dioebao, te tuis hmneris me, custodem urbiH, in urbem 
relatumm. — ^Pro Domo, 15. 

* Tn, to, Inquam, capite velato, ooncione advocata, 
focnlo posito bona tui Gabinii conHCcrasti in — quid ? exem- 
plo tuo bona tna nonne L. NinniuiH- consecravit ? quod hI, 
quia ad te pertinet, ratum esse negas oportere ; ea jura 
oanatttalati in prcclaro tribunatu tao, quibua in te ouu- 
venia» recuarea, alioa everteres.— Pro Domo, 47. 48. 

■ Rages, qui erant, vondidit; qui non erant, appellavit^ 
qoam dendque tarn immanem Cbarybdim pocte fingcndo 
eaprimere potoerunt, que tantoe exhaurire gurgitctt pos- 
set, quautas iate predae oaiorbuit ?«— De Hams. Reap. 
«7. 
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though his son-in-law, to pollute or touch anything 
belonging to it'. 

All the ten new tribunes had solemnly promised 
to serve Cicero ; yet Clodius found means to cor- 
rupt two of them, S. Atilius Serrauus, and Nume- 
rius Quinctius Gracchus, by whose help he was 
enabled still to make head against Cicero's party, 
and retard his restoration some time longer : but 
Piso and Gabinius, perceiving the scene to be 
opening apace in his favour, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his way, 
and retire to their several governments, to enjoy 
the reward of their perfidy : so that they both left 
Rome with the expiration of their year, and Piso 
set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 

On the first of January the new consul Lentulus, 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his 
first duty paid, as usual, to religion, 
entered directly into Cicero's ^air, 
and moved the senate for his restora- 
tion 7; while his colleague Metellus 
declared, with much seeming candour, 
''that though Cicero and he had been 
enemies, on account of their different 
sentiments in politics, yet he would 
give up his resentments to the autho- 
rity of the fathers, and the interests of the repub- 
lic'.*' Upon which L. Cotta, a person of consular 
and censorian rank, being asked his opinion the 
first, said, " that nothing had been done against 
Cicero agreeably to right or law, or the custom of 
their ancestors : that no citizen could be driven out 
of the city without a trial ; and that the people 
could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally, 
but in an assembly of their centuries : that the 
whole was the effect of violence, turbulent times, 
and an oppressed republic : that in so strange a 
revolution and confusion of all things, Cicero had 
only stepped aside, to provide for his future tranquil- 
lity, by declining the impending storm ; and since 
he had freed the republic from no less danger by 
his absence, than he had done before by his pre- 
sence, that he ought not only to be restored, but 
to be adorned with new honours : that what his 
mad enemy had published against him, was drawn 
so absurdly both in words and sentiments, that, if 

' Qui accepts pecunia Peasinuntem ip8um,Bedem domi- 
ciliumquo Matris Deorum vastaris, et Brogitaro, Gallo- 
greco, impure homini ac ncfario, totum ilium locum 
fanumque vendidcris. 8acerdotem ab ipsis aris. pulvina- 
ribuMque dctraxeris.— Que rcges omnes, qui Asiam Eiiro- 
pamque tenuerunt, semper summa rcligione coluerunt — 
Que majores nostri tam sancta duxcrunt, ut-— nostri 
impcratures maximis et periculoBiMHiniis bellis huic dee 
vota faccrcnt, oaque in ipso PvMiinunte ad illam ipsam 
principem arum et in illo loco fonoque pereolverent. — 
Putabo rcgcm, si habuorit imde tibi Bolvat. — Nam cum 
multa rcgia sunt in Dciotaro, tum ilia maxinic. quod tibi 
nummum nullum dedit. — Quod Pessinimtcm per scclus 
a te viulntura, et sacerdotc, sacriKque bpoliatum recupe- 
ravit— Quod ceremonias ab omni vctustate acceptas a 
Bntgitaro poUui non sinit, mavultque generum suum 
munerc tuo. qiiam illud fanum antiquitato religionia 
earoro.— Ibid. 13: Pro Sext. 26. 

7 Kalcndis Januariis.— P. Lentulus consul-Hsimul ao 
de solemni roligiono rctulit, nihil humaiiarum rerum 
sibi prius, quam de me agendum judicavit.— Post Red. ad 
Quir. 5. 

* Que etiam college ejus moderatio de me ? Qui cum 
inlniicitins sibi mocum ox rcipublica' disHcnHlone suscep- 
tas esse dixidset, eas se Patrlbus oonscriptis dixit et tem- 
poribuB reipublice pcrmissurum.— Pro bext. 32. 
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it had been enacted in proper form, it could never 
obtain the force of a law : that since Cicero there- 
fore was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
law to restore him, but ought to be recalled by a 
vote of the senate." — Pompey, who spoke next, 
having highly applauded what Cotta said, added, 
** that for the sake of Cicero's future quiet, and to 
prevent all farther trouble from the same quarter, 
it was his opinion, that the people should have a 
share in conferring that grace, and their consent be 
joined also to the authority of the senate." After 
many others had spoken likewise with great warmth 
in the defence and praise of Cicero, they all came 
unanimously into Pompey's opinion, and were pro- 
ceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus 
the tribune rose up and put a stop to it, not flatly 
interposing his negative, for he had not the assur- 
ance to do that, against such a spirit and unani- 
mity of the senate, but desiring only a night's time 
to consider of it This unexpected interruption 
incensed the whole assembly ; some reproached, 
others entreated him ; and his father-in-law, Op- 
pius, threw himself at his feet, to move him to 
desist : but all that they could get from him was a 
promise to give way to the decree the next morn- 
ing; upon which they broke up. ''But the tribune 
(says Cicero) employed the night, not as people 
fancied he would, in giving back the money which 
he had taken, but in making a better bargain, and 
doubling his price ; for the next morning, being 
grown more hardy, he absolutely prohibited the 
senate from proceeding to any act*." This conduct 
of Serranus surprised Cicero's friends, being not 
only perfidious and contrary to his engagements, 
but highly ungrateful to Cicero ; who, in his con- 
sulship, had been his special encourager and 
benefactor^. 

The senate, however, though hindered at present 
from passing their decree, were too well united, 
and too strongly supportCMcl, to be baffled much 
longer by the artifices of a faction : they resolved, 
therefore, without farther delay, to propound a 
law to the people for Cicero's restoration ; and the 
twenty-second of the month was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. When the day came, Fabri- 
cius, one of Cicero's tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra : but Clodius was too early for him : 
and having seized all the posts and avenues of the 
forum, was prepared to give him a warm reception : 

• Turn princcps rogatus scntentiam L. Cotta, dixit.— 
Nihil de mc actum catie jure, nihil more mi^orum, nihil 
legibufl, &c. Quare me, qui nulla lege abcsacm, non 
rcstitui lege, scd HonatuB auctoritate oportcre.— 

Post eum rogatus sententiam Cn. Pompclus, approbata, 
laudataque CotUe sententia, dixit, seso otii mci causa, ut 
omni popular! concertatione defungeror, censcre ; ut ad 
Bcnatufl auctoritatem populi quoque RomanI beneficiam 
adjungeretur. Cum omnes certatim, aliusquo alio gravius 
de mea sdute dixlMct, flerctque sine ulla variotate dis- 
cossio : surrezit Atilius ; ncc ausus est, cum ewet emptus, 
intcrcedcre ; noctcm sibi ad deliberandum poetulavit. 
Clamor acnatus, querela, preces, soccr ad pedes abjectus. 
lUe, se aflSmiare po^tcro die moram nullam esse factu- 
rum. Creditum est: diacessum est: illi interea delibo- 
ratori merccs, intcrpobita nocte. duplicata est.— l*ro Sext. 
34. 

Deliberatio non in reddenda, qucmadmodom nonnulli 
arbitrabantur, sed, ut patcfactum est, in augcnda mcroode 
oonsumta est.— Post Ked.adQuir. 5. 

^ Is tribunus plebis quern ego maximis beneficiis qucs- 
torcm consul omaveram. — ^Ibid. 






he had pnrchased some gladiators, for the showi of . 
his sdileship, to which he was now pretending, I 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appias; | 
and with these well armed, at the head of his . 
slaves and dependants, he attacked Fabriciaa, killed 
several of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place ; and happening 
to fall in at the same time with Cispins, another 
tribune, who was coming to the aid of his coUeagoe, 
he repulsed him also with a great slaughter. The 
gladiators, heated with this taste of blood, " opened j 
their way on all sides with their swords, in quest 
of Quintus Cicero, whom they met with at last, 
and would certainJy have murdered, if, by the 
advantage of the confusion and darkness, he had 
not hid himself under, the bodies of his slaves and 
freedmen, who were killed around him ; where he 
lay concealed till the fray was over." The tribune 
Sextius was treated still more roughly, '* for being 
particularly pursued and marked out for destrae- 
tion, he was so desperately wounded, as to be kit 
for dead upon the spot, and escaped death only by 
feigning it :" but while he lay in that conditioii, 
supposed to be killed, Clodius reflecting, that the 
murder of a tribune, whose person was saoed, 
would raise such a storm, as might occasion hit 
ruin, '* took a sudden resolution to kill one of his j 
own tribunes, in order to charge it upon his adver- 
saries, and so balance the account by making both 
sides equally obnoxious." The victim doomed to 
this sacrifice was Numerius Quinctins, an obecue 
fellow, raised to this dignity by the caprice of the 
multitude, who, to make himsdf the more populsr, 
had assumed the surname of Gracchus : " but the 
crafty clown (says Cicero) having got some hint of 
the design, and finding that his blood was to wipe 
ofi'the envy of Sextius's, disguised himsdf presenUy 
in the habit of a muleteer, the same in which he 
first came to Rome, and vrith a basket upon his 
head, while some were calling out for Numerius, 
others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered by die 
confusion of the two names : but he oontiaiied in 
this danger till Sextius was known to be alive; 
and if that discovery had not been made sooner 
than one would have vrished, though they could 
not have fixed the odium of killing their mercenary 
where they designed it ; yet they would have less- 
ened the infamy of one villany, by committiiig 
another, which idl people would have been pleased 
with." According to the account of this day's 
tragedy, '* the Tiber and all the common sewers 
were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped 
up with sponges in the forum, where such heaps of 
slain had never before been seen but in the dvil 
dissensions of Cinna and Octavius'." 

c Princeps rogationis, vir mlhi amldiiimna. Q. Falnl- 

cius templum aliquanto ante lucem occupavlt. Cnm 

forum, oomltium, curiam multa de nocte armatia boml- 
nlbus, ac servi^ occupavissent, impetum fiioiunt In FaM- 
cium, manus afferunt, occidunt nonnulloa, Tolaemit 
multtw : venientem In forum, vlnnn optimum M. Ctqdinm 
— vi depdlunt ; caidem in foromaximam faciunt. Unhreni 
districtis gladiis in omnibus fori partibns liBtrem mram 
oculis qucrebant, voce posoebantw— PnlBuse rostris In ooml- 
tlojacuit. seque servormn et llbertorumoorporilnia obtexik. 

Multis vulncribua aoceptis ac debilitate oospore ooatru' 
cidato, Sextius, se abjedt exanimatus : neque ulla alia re 
ab se mortem, nisi mortis opinione, depulit.— At vwo flli 
Ipsi parricide— Adeo vim facinoris sat p ei bur a u tiant, at 
bl pauUo longior opinio mortis Sextll fubirt, Graoeiram 
ilium suum transferendi in nos eriminii 
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Clodius, flushed with this victory, ** set fire with 
his own hands to the temple of the Nymphs, where 
tilie books of the censors and the public registers of 
the city were kept, which were all consumed with 
the fabric itself**." He then attacked the houses 
of Mik} the tribune, and Csecillus the praetor, with 
fire and sword, but was repulsed in both attempts 
with loss : *' Milo took several of Appius^s gla- 
diators prisoners, who, being brought before the 
senate, made a confession of what they knew, and 
were sent to jail ; but were presently released by 
Serranus'." Upon these outrages Milo impeached 
Clodius in form, for the violation of the public 
peace : but the consul Metellus, who had not yet 
abandoned him, with the prstor Appius, and the 
tribune Serranus, resolved to prevent any process 
npon it, *' and by their edicts prohibited, either 
the criminal himself to appear, or any one to cite 
him'." Their pretence was, " that the quiestors 
were not yet chosen, whose office it was to make 
the allotment of the judges ; while they themselves 
kept back the election*" and were pushing Cloilius 
at the same time into the asdileship, which would 
screen him, of course, for one year from any pro- 
secution. Milo therefore, finding it impracticable 
to bring him to justice in the legal method, resolved 
to deal with him in his own way, by opposing force 
to force ; and for this end purchased a band of 
gladiators, with which he had daily skirmishes with 
him in the streets ; and acquired a great reputation 
of courage and generosity, for being the first of all 
tiie Romans who had ever bought gladiators for 
the defence of the republic'. 

This obstruction given to Cicero's return by an 
obstinate and desperate faction, made the senate 
only the more resolute to effect it : they passed a 
second vote, therefore, that no other business 
should be done till it was carried ; and to prevent 
all farther tumults, and insults upon the magistrates, 
ordered the consuls to summon all the people of 
Italy, who wished well to the- state, to come to the 
assistance and defence of Cicero**. This gave new 

oofttarint. — Bensit nitfticuliw, non incautiu ;— mulioni- 
eun penalam arripuit, cum qua primum Komani ad 
eomlUa vencrlt : meworia 00 cor be contcxit : cum qusro- 
icnt alii Numerium. oUi Quinetium, gomini noininis 
errora Ksrvatus est, atque hoc acitis omnea; usque adeo 
hominem in pcrlculo fuine, quoad sdtum sit. Seztium 
vWore. Quod dIbI esKt patefactum poullo citius, quern 
vdtom. ^c. Moministis tum, Judk-cs, corporibiis civium 
Tiberim oompleri, clotcaa reforciri, foro ttpongib effingi 
■mguinem.— Lapidationes penfa!pe vidimus ; non ita Mopo, 
■ed nimium tamen aepe glodios; ccdcm vcro tantam, 
tantoa ooervos corponimexstructofi, nisi forte illo Cinnano 
aftqoe Octavtano die, quia unquam in foro vidit?— Pro 
Seat. 35, 36, 37, 38. 

^ Eum qui »dcm Nympharum incendit, ut memoriam 
pablicam reoeiuionis, tabulia publicis improMim, oxtin- 
gueret.— Pro Mil. 27 ; Parad. 4 ; De Ilonispic. Resp. 27. 

* G!adlatore»— coraprohensi, in aenatum Introducti, i-nn- 
fesri, in vincnla conjeoti a Milonc, cmissi a Serrano.— Pro 
Seat. 39. 

' Ecoe t!M oonral, prctor. tribunus picbis nova novi 
generis edicia proponunt : no reus adsit, ne citotur.— Pro 
Seat. 41. 

s 8ed honori summo 3Iiloni nostro nuper fiiit, quod 
gladiatoribus emptis rcipublicc causa, qua salute nostra 
eoDtinebatnr, omnes P. Clodii conatns furoresque com- 
IireHit..-Ile Offic. ii. 17. 

k Itaque pofltea nihil vos dvibus, nihil sociis, nihil 
xegibni rcRpondistis.— IVnt Red. in Hen. 3. . 

Quid mihl prvflariuB acoidcre potuit, quam quod Illo 
nfsRBte vos danevistis, at cuncti ex omni Italia, qui 



spirits to the honest citizens, and drew a vast con- 
course to Rome from all parts of Italy, where there 
was not a corporate town of any note which did 
not testify its respect to Cicero by some public 
act or monument. " Pompey was at Capua, acting 
as chief magistrate of his new colony ; where he 
presided in person at their making a decree to 
Cicero's honour, and took the trouble likewise of 
visiting all the other colonics and chief towns in 
those parts," to appoint them a day of general 
rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the promulgation 
of the law '. 

Lentulus at the same time was entertaining the 
city with shows and stage plays, in order to keep 
the people in good humour, whom he had called 
from their private afiairs in the country to attend 
the public business. The shows were exhibited in 
Pompey's theatre, while the senate, for the conve- 
nience of being near them, was held in the adjoining 
temple of Honour and Virtue, built by Marius out 
of the Cimbric spoils, and called for that reason 
Marius's Monument : here, according to Cicero's 
dream, a decree now passed iu proper form for his 
restoration; when, '^ under the joint influence of 
those deities, honour (he says) was done to virtue ; 
and the monument of Marius, the preserver of the 
empire, gave safety to his countryman, the defender 
ofitV 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly 
expressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which they renewed upon the entrance of every 
senator ; but when the consul Lentulus took his 
place, they all rose up, and, with acclamations, 
stretched-out hands, and tears of joy, publicly 
testified their thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to show himself, they were hardly re- 
strained from doing him violence, throwing out 
reproaches, threats and curses upon him : so that 
in the shows of gladiators, which he could not 
bear to be deprived of, he durst not go to his seat 
in the common and open manner, but used to start 
up into it at once from some obscure passage under 
the benches, which on that account was jocosely 
called ^^the Appian way," where he was no sooner 
espied, than so ** general a hiss ensued, that it 
disturbed the gladiators, and frightened their very 
horses. From these significations (says Cicero) he 
might learn the difference between the genuine 
citizens of Rome, and those packed assemblies of 
the people where he used to domineer ; and that 
the men who lord it in such assemblies, are the 
real aversion of the city ; while those who dare not 
show their heads in them, are received with all 
demonstrations of honour by the whole people'." 

rcnipuhlicnni Kalvani vellent, ad inc unum — rcstitueiitlum, 
ct defimdendum vvnircnt ? — Post Red. in .Sen. 9. 

In una mea cauKa factum est, ut literis cnnsularibus ex 
8. C. cnncta ex Italia, omnes, qui rempublicani salvom 
vcllcnt. fonvocarentur.— Pro Sext. €AK 

I Qui In colonia nuper constituto, cum ipse gercret 
magirttrntum, vim ot crudelitatcni privilcRii auctoritate 
honestissiniorum hominum, et publiciH litcrls cnnhignavit: 
princepru|uc Itoliie totiusprKwidiuni admcamsalutcm im- 
plorandoin putavit. — Post Rt*d. in Sen. 11. 

Hie municipia, coluniasque adiit: hie Italie toUus 
auxilium inii)Ioravit— l*ro Domo, 12. 

k Cum in tompio Honoris et Yirtutifl, honos habitus 
eswt virtuti ; Caiiquo Marii. conservntoris hujus imperii, 
inonuniontum, municipi ejus et n^ipublicic dcfensori 
bedem ad salutem prrbuisset.— l*ro Sext. 54 : it. 56. 

1 Audito S. (*. ore ijitii, atque absenti senatui plausus est 
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When the decree passed, the famed tragedian, 
iEsopus, who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the republic that he did upon the stage, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished from 
his country, in one of Accius's plays, where, by the 
emphasis of his voice, amd the change of a word or 
two in some of the lines, he contrived to turn the 
thoughts of the audience on Cicero. *' What he ! 
who always stood up for the republic ! who, in 
doubtful times, spared neither life nor fortunes — 
the greatest friend in the greatest danger— of such 
parts and talents — O father — I saw his houses and 
rich furniture all in flames — O ungrateful Greeks, 
inconstant i>eople ; forgetful of services ! — to see 
such a man banished ; driven from his country ; 
and suffer him to continue so? " — At each of which 
sentences there was no end of clapping. — In an- 
other tragedy of the same poet, called Brutus, when 
instead of Brutus he pronounced TuUius, who 
established the liberty of his citizens, the people 
were so affected, that they called for it again a 
thousand times. This was the constant practice 
through the whole time of his exile : there was not 
a passage in any play, which could possibly be 
applied to his case, but the whole audience pre- 
sently catched it up, and by their claps and 
applauses loudly signified their zeal and good 
wishes for him*". 

Though a decree was regularly obtained for 
Cicero's return, Clodius had the courage and ad- 
dress still to hinder its passing into a law : he 
took all occasions of haranguing the people against 
it ; and when he had filled the forum with his 
mercenaries, " used to demand of them aloud, 
contrary to the custom of Rome, whether they 
would have Cicero restored or not ; upon which hu 
emissaries raising a sort of dead cry in the n^^tive, 
he laid hold of it, as the voice of the Roman people, 
and declared the proposal to be rejected".'* But 



ab univerKis datus: dcinde, cum senatorlbus Hingulis 
spcctntum c scnatu redcuntibus: cum vcro ipse, qui ludos 
faciebat, consul atucdit : stantes, ct manibus jmssifl grratias 
i^;entCH, ct lacrymantcs gaudio, suam erga nic bencvolon- 
tiain ac niisericordiam declararunt : at cum ille f uribundus 
veniMct, vix ae populus Romanw) tenult. — Pro tSext. 55. 
Is. cum quntidie gladiatores spcctarct, nunquam est con- 
8iK*ctus, cum venirct : eniergcbat fiubito, cum Hub tabulas 
BubrcpBcrat^itaque ilia via latcbn)6a, qua illo spcctatum 
vcniebat, Ai)pia Jam vocabatur : qui tanien quo tempore 
conbpoctuM crat. non modo gladiatorcs. sed cqui ipsi 
((ladiatorum rcpcntinis sibilis cjctiracttvebant. Vidotiano 
igitur, quantum inter populum Komanum, et concionem 
intersit ? Dominos concionum omni odio populi notari ? 
QuibuB autem conKiMterc in opcranim ooncionibus non 
liceat, cos omni populi Komani significatiune decorari? — 
l»ro Scxt. 5!). 

>u Keccnti nuncio do illo 6. C. ad ludos, scenanique 
pcrlato, sumraus artifcx. et mehcrcule semper partium 
in republica tanquam in eccna, optimatium, flcns et 
rccenti Ictitia et misto dolorc ac desidcrioroei — sumnii 
enini itoeiat ingcnium non solum arte sua sed ctiam doloro 
exprimcbat. Quid ettim f qui rempuhlicam ccrto animo 
atfjuverilt itatuerit, stderit cum Achirig — re dubia nee 
dubitnrit vitam offerre, nee capitl pepcrcerit,'-—*ummutn 
amieum gumma in beUo — tummo inpenio praditum — O 
Pater — htrc omnia ridi inflammari — ingratijici Argiri, 
inanes Graii, immemores beneficit .'—exulare sinitis, »istis 
pelli, pultum palimini — quec significutio fuerit omnium, 
qua? dcclaratio voluntatis ab univerao populo Komano ? 

Nominatim sum appellatiis in liruto, Tullius, qui liber- 
tatem eivibut stabiliverat* Millies revocatum est.— Pro 
Sext. 26, .57, 58. 

o llle tribunuB plobis qui de mo— non majorum suorum. 



the senate, ashamed io see their authority thus in- 
sulted, when the whole city was on their side, re- 
solved to take such measures in the support of 
their decrees, that it should not be possible to 
defeat them. Lentnlos therefore summoned them 
into the Capitol, on the twenty-fifth of May, where 
Pompey began the debate, and renewed the moti(m 
for recalling Cicero ; and in a grave and elaborate 
speech which he had prepared in writing, and 
delivered from his notes, gave him the honoor of 
having saved his country**. All the leading men 
of the senate spoke after him to the same effect ; 
but the consul Metellus, notwithstanding bis 
promises, had been acting hitherto a doable part; 
and was all along the chief encourager and supporter 
of Clodius. When Servilius therefore rose np, a 
person of the first dignity, who had been honoured 
with a triumph and the censorship, he addressed 
himself to his kinsman Metellus, and, *' calling iip 
from the dead all the family of the Metelli, lakl 
before him the glorious acts of his ancestors, with 
the conduct and unhappy fate of his brother, in a 
manner so moving, that Metellus could not hoU 
out any longer against the force of the speech, nor 
the authority of the speaker, but with tears in his 
eyes gave himself up to Servilius, and professed all 
future services to Cicero" — in which he proved 
very sincere, and from this moment assisted hii 
colleague in promoting Cicero's restoration ; " to 
that in a very full house of four hundred and seven- 
teen senators, when all the magistrates were pre- 
sent, the decree passed, without one dissenting vokt 
but Clodius's P," which gave occasion to Cicero 
to write a particular letter of thanks to Metellus, 
as he had done once before upon his first dedart- 
tion for himi. 

Some may be apt to wonder why the two tribunes, 
who were Cicero s enemies still as much as erer, 
did not persevere to inhibit the decree, since the 
negative of a single tribune had an indisputable 
force to stop all proceedings ; but when that negip 
tive was wholly arbitrary and fiictiouB, contrary tt» 
the apparent interest and general inclination of tiie 
citizens, if the tribune could not be prevailed with 
by gentle means to recal it, the senate used to 
enter into a debate upon the merit of it, and pro- 
ceed to some extraordinary resolution of dedaring 

Bcd Grcculorum institute, oonclonem interrofare soletet, 
TcUetne me redire: ct cum erst redamatum semivlvls 
merccnariorum vooibus ; populum Romanum negars dio^ 
bat.— Pro Sext. 59. 

o Idem ille consul cum Ilia IncredibOls multitndo Ro- 
mam, et pcne Italia ipsa venistot, vos freqnentiasimM in 
Capitolium oonvocavit— [Post Red. in Sen. Iflt] Gum vir 
is, qui tripartltas orbis terrarum oras atque regioiies tribos 
triumphis huic iniperio a^Junctas notavit, de acriplo 
scntentia dicta, mihi uni testimonium patris» oonservata 
dedit.— Ibid. 61. 

P Qu. Metellus, et inimicus et fhiter inimici pe ispect a 
vestra voluntate, omnia privata odia deposuit : quem P. 
Scrviliiw— et auctoritatis ct orationis tarn dirina qusdam 
gravitate ad sui generis, communisque sanguinis fieta, 
virtutei^ue rovocavit. ut habcret in consllk) et firatrem ab 
infuriH— et omncs Mctellos, pnestantisstmos elves— ItaqM 
exUtitnon modo salutis defensor ,—verum etiam adscripCor 
dignitatis mee. Quo quidem die, cum vos cooczvn. ex 
scnatu cssetis, magistratus autem hi omnes adossent, di>> 
sensit unus.— Po^t Red. in Sen. la 

Collacrymavit vir egrcgius ao vere Metellas, totoaiqiis 
se P. Servilio dicenti etiam turn tradidlt. Neo illsm divl- 
nam gravitatem, plcnam antiquitatis, diutiua— potuU ns- 
tinere.^Pro Sext. 62. <^FBm.v.4. 
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the author of such an opposition an enemy to his 
country, and answerable for all the mischief that 
was likely to ensue, or of ordering the consuls to 
take care that the republic received no detriment ; 
which TOtes were thought to justify any methods, 
how violent soever, of removing either the obstruc- 
tion or the author of it, who seldom cared to ex- 
pose himself to the rage of an inflamed city, beaded 
by the consuls and the senate, and to assert his 
prerogative at the peril of his life. 

This in effect was the case at present ; when the 
consul Lentulns assembled the senate again the 
next day to concert some effectual method for pre- 
venting all further opposition, and getting the de- 
cree enacted into a law : but before they met, he 
called the people likewise to the rostra, where he, 
and all the principal senators in their turns, re- 
peated to them the substance of what they had 
■aid before in the senate, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law. Pompey particularly 
exerted himself in extolling the praises of Cicero, 
declaring " that the republic owed its preservation 
to him, and that their common safety was involved 
in his ;** exhorting them '< to defend and support 
the decree of the senate, the quiet of the city, and 
the fortunes of a man who had deserved so well of 
them ; that this was the general voice of the senate, 
of the knights, of all Italy ; and, lastly, that it 
was his own earnest and special request to them, 
which he not only desired, but implored them to 
grant'." When the senate afterwards met, they 
proceeded to several new and vigorous votes to 
facilitate the success of the law : first, *' That no 
magistrate should presume to take the auspices, so 
as to disturb the assembly of the people, when 
Cicero's cause was to come before them ; and that 
if any one attempted it, he should be treated as a 
public enemy. 

Secondly, ** That, if through any violence or 
obctmction, the law was not suffered to pass within 
tiie five next legal days of assembly, Cicero should 
then be at liberty to return, without any farther 
authority. 

Thirdly, *< That public thanks should be given 
to all the people of Italy who came to Rome for 
Cicero's defence, and that they should be desired to 
come again, on the day when the suffrages of the 
people were to be taken. 

Fourthly, ** That thanks should be given like- 
wise to all the states and cities which had received 
and entertained Cicero ; and that the care of his 
person should be recommended to all foreign 
nations in alliance with them ; and that the Roman 
generals, and all who had command abroad, should 
be ordered to protect his life and safety'." 

' Quorum prinoeps ad rogandos et ad cohortandos voa 
fait Cd. Pompeius— primum voe docuit, meis confliliis 
rempobUcam eaie aervatam, cauBamque moam cum com- 
mnni aalnte oonjunzit ; hortatusque est, ut auctorltatem 
aanatuw, atatom dvitatis, fortunaa civia bene nieriti defen- 
deretia: torn in pax>rando posuit, vos rogari a sonata, 
rogari ab eqaitibaa, rogari ab Italia cuncta : dcniquo ip«e 
ad axtrexnum pro mea voa salate non rogavit solum, verum 
etiam obaecravit.— Post Red. ad Quir. 7. 

• Quod est postridie decrotum in curiar-no quis de calo 
swi ai e t ; ne quia moram uUam affcrret : si quia alitor 
fecfiaaeC, earn plane ereraorem reipublice fore.— 

Addidit, si diebus quinque quibus agi de me potuinet, 
non easet actum, redirem in patriam omni auctoritate 
reenperata. 

Ut iia, qui ex tota Italia Mlutis mese causa oonvenerant, 



One cannot help pausing a while to reflect on 
the great idea which these facts imprint of the 
character and dignity of Cicero ; to see so vast an 
empire in such a ferment on his account as to 
postpone all their concerns and interests, for jnany 
mouths successively, to the safety of a sin;(le 
senator', who had no other means of exciting the 
zeal or engaging the affections of his citizens but 
the genuine force of his personal virtues, and the 
merit of his eminent services : as if the republic 
itself could not stand without him, but must fall 
into ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed, 
whilst the greatest monarchs on earth, who had 
any affairs with the people of Rome, were looking 
on to expect the event, unable to procure any 
answer or regard to what they were soliciting, till 
this affair was decided. Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt, was particularly affected by it, who, beiug 
driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome about 
this time to beg help and protection against his re- 
bellious subjects ; but though he was lodged in 
Pompey's house, it was not possible for him to 
get an audience till Cicero's cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was to 
be offered to the suffrage of the centuries : this was 
the most solemn and honourable way of transacting 
any public business where the best and gravest part 
of the city had the chief influence, and where a de- 
cree of the senate was previously necessary to make 
the act valid ; but in the present case there seem 
to have been four or five several decrees, provided 
at different times, which had all been frustrated by 
the intrigues of Clodius and his friends till these 
last votes proved decisive and effectual". Cicero's 
resolution upon them was, ** to wait till the law 
should be proposed to the people ; and, if by the 
artifices of his enemies it should then be obstructed, 
to come away directly upon the authority of the 
senate, and rather hazard his life than bear the 
loss of his country any longer'." But the vigour 
of the late debates had so discouraged the chiefs of 
the faction, that they left Clodius single in the 
opposition. Metellus dropped him, and his brother 
Appius was desirous to be quiets ; yet it was above 
two months still from the last decree before Cicero's 
friends could bring the affair to a general vote, 
which they effected at last on the fourth of August. 

There had never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Roman people as this — 
all Italy was drawn together on the occasion ; it 
was reckoned a kind of sin to be absent, and 
neither age nor infirmity was thought a sufficient 



agercntur gratiie : atquo iidem ad res redeimtcs, ut veni- 
rent, rogarentur. 

Quem enim unquam aenatus dvem. nisi mo, nationibus 
oxtoris commendavit ? cujus un<iuaTn pn)ptor aaluteni, niai 
meam, aenatus publico sociis populi Homani gratias egit? 
Do mo uno P. C. decrevenint, ut qui provincias cum impe- 
rio obtinerent, qui questores legatique cssent, salutem et 
vltam mcam custodircnt.— Pro Sext GO, 61. 

t Nihil voa civibus, nihil sociis, nihil regibus respondis- 
tifl. Nihil judices sententiis, nihil populus auffragiis, niliil 
hie ordo auctoritate declaravit : mutum forum, elinguem 
curiam, tacitam et fractam civitatem videbatis. — Pout Ited. 
in Sen. a 

« Vid. Pro Sext 60, et Notas Manutii ad 61. 

* Mihi in animo est legum lationem expcctarc. et si ob- 
trectabitur, utar auctoritate aenatus, et potius vita quam 
patria carebo.— Ad Att. iii. 26. 

7 Redii cum maxima dignitate, fratre tuo altero consule 
reducente, altero prastore petente.— Pro Domo, 33. 
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excuse for not lendiDg a helping hand to the resto- 
ration of Cicero. AH the magistrates exerted 
themselves in recommending the law, excepting 
Appius and the two tribunes, who durst not venture 
however to oppose it. The meeting was held in 
the Field of Mars, for the more convenient recep- 
tion of so great a multitude, where the senators 
divided among themselves the task of presiding in 
the several centuries and seeing the poll fairlj 
taken. The result was, that Cicero was recalled 
from exile by the unanimous suffrage of all the 
centuries, and to the infinite joy of the whole 
city". 

Clodius however had the hardiness not only to 
appear, but to speak in this assembly against the 
law, but nobody regarded or heard a word that he 
said. He now found the difference mentioned 
above between a free convention of the Roman 
people and those mercenary assemblies where a 
few desperate citizens, headed by slaves and gladi- 
ators, used to carryall before them. ** Where now," 
says Cicero, ''were those tyrants of the forum, those 
haranguers of the mob, those disposers of king- 
doms ?" This was one of the last genuine acts of 
free Rome, one of the last efforts of public liberty, 
exerting itself to do honour to its patron and de- 
fender; for the union of the triumvirate had already 
given it a dangerous wound, and their dissention, 
which not long after ensued, entirely destroyed it. 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glorious 
day that Cicero's son-in-law Piso happened to die 
not long before it, to the extreme grief of the 
fomily, without reaping the fruits of his piety, and 
sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero's return. 
His praises however will be as immortal as Cicero^s 
writings, from whose repeated character of him 
we learn " that for parts, probity, virtue, modesty, 
and for every accomplishment of a fine gentleman 
and fine speaker, he scarce left his equal behind 
him among all the young nobles of that age^" 

Cicero had resolved to come home in virtue of 
the senate's decree, whether the law had passed 
or not ; but perceiving from the accounts of all 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, 
he embarked for Italy on the fourth of August, 
the very day on which it was enacted, and landed 
the next at Brundisium, where he found his daugh- 
ter Tullia already arrived to receive him. The 
day happened to be the annual festival of the 
foundation of the town, as well as of the dedication 

* Quo die quia civifl fuit, qui non nefas erne putarct, 
quaounque aut iptate aut valetudine ONwt, nnn ac dc salute 
mea Mmtcntiam fcrrc?— PoHt Red. in Ben. 11. 

Nemu 8ibi nee voletudiniH oxcuaationem neo SGnectutis 
satii* Justam putavit— Pro Sezt. 53. 

Do me cum (imnes maffistratus promulgassent, prrter 
nnum praetorom, a quo nun erat postulandum, fratrem 
inimici mei, praetcrque duos de lapide emptoa tribunes 
plcbia— nuUla comitiia unquam multltudinem hominum 
tantam, ncquo aplcndidlorem fuiaae. — Voe rof(atores, vos 
diatributorea, voa cuHtodea fuiaac tabularum.— In l*iaon. 15. 

* I'iHO ille ((ener mcus, cui pietatis suv fructum, neque 
ex mc, neque a populo Komano fcrrc licuit.— Pro Sext. 31. 

Studio autem neniinem nee industria majore cognovi ; 
quanquam no ingcnio quidem qui pneatitcrit, facile dixe- 
rim, C. Piaoni, genero moo. Nullum illi tempua vacabat, 
aut a forenai dictione, aut a conimcntatinne domeatica, aut 
a acribcndo aut a cogitando. Itaque tantos prooesaus facie- 
bat, ut evolare non excurrere videbatur, 6lc. — alia de illo 
majora dici poasunt. Nam neo continentia, ncc plotate, 
nee ullo genere virtutis, quenqnam cjusdem wttMa cum illo 
conferendum pato.>— Brut. pp. 397, 3UB. 



of the temple of Safety at Rome, and the birth-daj 
likewise of Tullia : as if Providence bad thrown aU 
these circumstances together to enhance thejoj 
and solemnity of his landii^, which was celebrated 
by the people with the most profuse expressioni 
of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up his qnarten 
again with his old host Lenius FUccns, who had 
entertained him so honourably in his distress, a 
person of great learning aswell as generosity. Here 
he received the welcome news in four days from 
Rome, that the law was actoally ratified by the 
people with an incredible zeal and unanimity of 
all the centuries^. This obliged him to pnrsoeliis 
journey in all haste, and take leave of the Bnmdi- 
sians, who, by all the of&ces of private daty, as well 
as public decrees, endeavoured to testify their sincere 
respect for him. The fame of his landing tad 
progress towards the city drew infinite mnltitudei 
from all parts to see him as he passed, and con- 
gratulate him on his return ; " so that the whole 
road was but one continued street from Brundisiia 
to Rome, lined on both sides with crowds of men, 
women, and children ; nor was there a prefecture, 
town or colony through Italy, which did not de- 
cree him statues or public honours, and send a 
deputation of their principal members to pay him 
their compliments; that it was rather leas than 
the truth, as Plutarch says, what Cicero himself 
tells us, that all Italy brought him back upon iti 
shoulders <'. But that one day, says he, was worth 
an immortality, when on my approach towards tiie 
city the senate came out to receive me, followed hj 
the whole body of the citizens, as if Rome itself 
had left its foundations, and marched forward to 
embrace its preserver**." 

As soon as he entered the gates he saw '* the 
steps of all the temples, porticoes, and even the 
tops of houses covered with people, who saluted 
him with a universal acclamation as be marched 
forward towards the Capitol, where fresh multitudes 
were expecting his arrival ; yet in the midst of all 
this joy he coiSd not help grievin g,'^ he layt^ withi n 

~l> Pridie~NonrScxtU. Dyrrhachio mun profectu, illo 
ipso die lex est lata de nobis. Brundisium venl Nonia : iU 
mihi TuUiola raea prassto fuit, natali sno ipso die, qai 
casu idem natalis erat i^undiain* colonic ; eC tu* vioiD» 
aalutia. Qu« res animadvena a multitodlne, tanuna 
Brundiainorum gratulatione celcbrata eat. Ante diem 
aextum Id. 8cxt. cognovi. Uteris Qnlnti fkmtris, mlriftoo 
studio omnium irtatum atquo ordinum. IncrediUU coa- 
curau Italiv, legem comitiis conturiatia oase pcriatmn^— 
Ad Att iv. I. 

Cumquc me domns oadem optimonnn et doctliliimi iini 
virorum. Lcnii Flacci, et patris et fratris tjua latiarima 
acccpiaaet, qu« proximo anno moerens recepexat, ct no 
periculo prvaidioque dcfenderat.— Pro Sext 63. 

c Meua quidem rcditua is fait, nt a Bnmdiaio naqna 
Romam agmen perpetuum totina Italic viderem. Neqot 
enim regie fuit ulla, neque pnefectura, neque munielpiaB 
aut colonia, ex qua non publico ad me venerint gratolatom. 
Quid diram advenlua meoa? Quid eff^uiooea homlnam ex 
oppidia ? Quid concuraum ex agris patrum familtas oom 
conjugibua ao libola? Jtc— In Piaon. S3. 

Italia cuncta pame auis hnmeris reportavft-^Foafc Be& 
in Ben. 15. 

Itinere toto urbce Italic fesUw dies agere adventaBind 
videbantur. VicmultitudinelegatorumundlquemiasamB 
celehrabantur.— Pro Sext. 63. 

<i Unua illo dies mihi quidem inatar immortalltatbflBli 
—cum senatum cgrcssum vidi, popnlumqae Romanina 
universum, cum mihi ipaa Roma, pirope oonmlm aedibM 
suis, ad oomplectendum conaervatorein aumm piooed«t 
visa est— In Piaon. 82. 
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Um^, "tOTCflecttbit idtjiogisMnlto thedc- 
fiSDdcT of it! libcrt; bad been >o mUerablj enslsied 

I and nppTcued'." The capital wu tbe proper aeit 
or throne, u it wen, of the niBJeitj of the empire, 

' when itood the moat mignilicent fabric of Rome, 
the temple of Jnpiter, or of that god whom thej 
itjled the greateat and the beat', to whoae ahrine 
ail who entered the citj in pomp or triumph naed 
alwaji to make their first liiit. Cicero, therefore, 
before he had lalnted big wife and family, vai 
obliged to diacba^e himseif here of hia tow* and 
tbanka for hia aafe reCuro ; where, in compliaoce 
with tbe popular aaperacition, be paid hia dcTotion 
o that tutelary Minerva, whom, at bii qnit- 
[ome, he had placed in the temple of her 
btber From this office of relieion he was cod- 
dncted br the aame company, and with the aame 
■cdamationa, to hia brother'! houae, where tbis 
gnat proeeanon ended ; which, from one end of 
^t to Uie other, wu so iplendid and triumphant, 



SECTION VI. 

CiCBKo'i retnm waa, what hehimself tmlycalli 
it, the beginning of a new life to him *, which waa 
to be gorerned by new maxima and a new kind of 

Klicjr, yet ao aa not to forfeit hia old character. 
: had been made to feel in what handa the weight 
_Kiwer lay, and what Uttle dependence was to 
be placed on the help and auppoit of hia ariatorra- 
tlal firienda Pompej had served him on this im- 
portant Dccaaion very aincerely, and with the cod- 
cnrrence also of C«ar, ao aa to make it a point 
of gratitDde aa well as pmdence to be more ob- 

antc^them than he had hitherto been. Tbe 

ite, on the other hand, with the magiitratea 
•nd the boneat of all ranka, were zealona in hia 
« ; and the cDninl LeDtolua aboTe all aeemed 
lake it the aole end and glory of hia adminia- 
ioD^. This nncommon conient of oppoiite 
partial in promoting bla rettoralion drew upon 
bin a vaiietyofobligalioni which mnat needs often 
~ uh and interfere with each other, and which it 
H hia put atill to manage to aa to make them 
eonnitent with hia honour, hia aafety, hia private 




hia pnblic duty : tbeae were to be the ipringa 

motives of hia new hfe — the hiugea on whieh 
hia future coniluct was to tnm — and to do juii 
icveraily to them all,and aaaiga to each its proper 
veight and meeaure of infiucQce, required hia 
itmoat akiU and addrets^ 

Tbe day after hia arrival, on the fifth of Sep- 
ember, the consuls summoned the senate to give 
lim an opportunity of paying hU thanks to them 
n public fop their late aervicea, where, after a 
general profeaaion of hia obligatioaa to them all, 
he made hts particular acknowledgmentt to e 
magistrate by name — to the conaula, the tribui 
the prstora ; be addreased himaelf to tbe tribunes 
before tbe pmtors, not for tlie dignity of theii 
^ , for in that they were inferior, but for theii 
greater aDthority in making laws, and consequently 
their greater merit in carrying hia law into effect. 
The nnmber of hia private friends was too great to 
make it possible for him to enumerate or thi ' 
them all ; so that he confined himaelf to the may 



ception 



mpey", 



le eminence of his character, though at present 
only a private man, be took care to dutinguiah by 
I personal addreas and compliment. But as l^n- 
:ulus was the firet in office, and had aerved him 
with the greatest affection, ao he gives him tlie lirst 
share of hia praise, and in the overflowing of hi* 
gratitude styles him the parent and tbe god of I' 
life and fortunes'. The neit day he paid I 
thanks likewise to the people in a speech from t 

t, where he dwell chiefly on tbe same topics 
which he had used in the senate, celebrating the 
particular merits and serrices of his principal 
' iends. especially of Pompey, whom he declares 
I be the greatest man for virtue, wisdom, glory, 
who waa then living, or had lived, or ever wonld 

and that he owed more to him on thia occa- 

than it was even lawful almoat for one man to 

itb theae apeecbea are ilill extant, and a pss- 
or two from each will illustrate the temper 
lispoaition in which he relumed. In speaklDg 
le senate, after a particular recital of t' 
services of hia frienda, be adds— "Aa I bave 
pleaaure in enumerating these, ao I willingly pi 
in silence what others wickedly acted agaii 
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me. It is not my present business to remember 
injuries, which, if it were in mj power to revenge, 
I should choose to forget ; my life shall be applied 
to other purposes — to repay the good offices of 
those who have deserved it of me ; to hold fast 
the friendships which have been tried as it were 
in the fire ; to wage war with declared enemies ; 
to pardon my timorous, nor yet expose my 
trauiherous friends ; and to balance the misery of 
my exile by the dignity of my return i^/' To the 
people he observes, ** that there were four sorts of 
enemies who concurred to oppress him — the first, 
who, out of hatred to the republic, were mortal 
enemies to him for having saved it ; the second, 
who, under a false pretence of friendship, in- 
famously betrayed him ; the third, who, through 
their inability to obtain what he had acquired, 
were envious of his dignity ; the fourth, who, 
though by office they ought to have been the guar- 
dians of the republic, bartered away his safety, the 
peace of the city, and the dignity of the empire, 
which were committed to their trust I will take 
my revenge, says he, on each of them, agreeably 
to the different manner of their provocation, on 
the bad citizens, by defending the republic strenu- 
ously ; on my perfidious friends, by never trusting 
them again ; on the envious, by continuing my 
steady pursuit of virtue and glory ; on those mer- 
chants of provinces, by calling them home to give 
an account of their administration : but I am more 
solicitous how to acquit myself of my obligations 
to you for your great services, than to resent the 
injuries and cruelties of my enemies ; for it is 
much easier to revenge an injury than to repay a 
kindness, and miicl^ less trouble to get the better 
of bad men than to taqual Uie good**/* 

This affair being fiu^dsr over, the senate had 
leisure again to atteno^to public business; and 
there was now a case before them of a very urgent 
nature, which required a present remedy, — ^an un- 
usual scarcity of com and provisions in the city, 
which had been greatly increased by the late con- 
course of people from all parts of Italy on Cicero's 
account, and was now felt very severely by the 
poorer citizens. They had borne it with much 
patience while Cicero's return was in agitation; 
comforting themselves with a notion, that if he was 
once restored plenty would be restored with him ; 
but finding the one at last effected without the 
other, they began to grow clamorous, and unable 
to endure their hunger any longer. 

Clodius could not let slip so fair an opportunity 
of exciting some new disturbance, and creating 
fresh trouble to Cicero, by charging the calamity 
to his score : for this end he employed a number of 
young fellows to run all night about the streets 
making a lamentable outcry for bread, and calling 
upon Cicero to relieve them from the famine to 
which be had reduced them ; as if he had got some 
hidden store or magazine of com secreted from 
common use^ He sent his mob also to the theatre 
in which the prsetor CkcIUus, Cicero's particular 

g Post Rod. in Sen. 9. ^ Post Red. ad Quir. 9. 

^ Qui facultate oblata, ad iraperiturum animos ineitiui- 
doe, rcnovatunim te ilia funcitta latrocinia ob annona; 
cauiiam putavisti.— Pro Dome, 5. 

Quid? puororum ilia concursatio noctuma? num a te 
ipso instituta me frumentum flagitabant? Quasi vero 
ego aut rei frumcntariK prafuimem, aut compreasum all- 
quod frumentum tenerem. — ^Ibld. 6. 



friend, was exhibiting the Apollinarian shows, 
where they raised such a terror, that they drove the 
whole company out of it: then, in the same 
tumultuous manner, they marched to the temple 
of Concord, whither MeteUns had summoned the 
senate ; but happening to meet with MeteUns in 
the way, they presently attacked him with volieyi 
of stones, with some of which they wounded even 
the consul himself, who, for the greater security, 
immediately adjourned the senate into the capitoL 
They were led on by two desperate ruffians, tfadr 
usuid commanders, M. LoUius and M. Sergius; 
the first of whom had in Clodius's tribonate vn- 
dertaken the task of killing Pompey, the second 
had been captain of the guanl to Catiline, and was 
probably of his family*' : but Clodius, encouraged 
by this hopeful beginning, put himself at tfaor 
head in person, and pursued the senate into the 
capitol, in order to disturb their debates, and pre- 
vent their providing any relief for the present eril, 
and above all to excite the meaner sort to Boae 
violence against Cicero. But he soon found, to 
his great disappointment, that Cioero was too 
strong in the affections of the city to be hurt again 
so soon : for the people themselves aaw through 
his design, and were so provoked at it that they 
tumed universally against him and drove him oat 
of the field with all his mercenaries ; when, perw 
ceiving that Cicero was not present in the senate, 
they called out upon him by name with one voice, 
and would not be quieted till he came in person to 
undertake their cause, and propose some expedient 
for their relief. He had kept his hoose all tiiat 
day, and resolved to do so till he saw the issue of 
the tumult ; but when he understood that Clodius 
was repulsed, and that his presence was universally 
required by the consuls, the senate, and the whole 
people, he came to the senate-house in the midst 
of their debates, and being presently asked his 
opinion, proposed that Pompey should be entreated 
to undertake the province of restoring plenty to 
the city, and, to enable him to ezecnte it with effect, 
should be invested with an absolute power over all 
the public stores and com>rents of the empire 
through all the provinces. The motion was readily 
accepted, and a vote immediately passed that a law 
should be prepared for that purpose and offered to 
the people'. All the consular senators were absent, 
except Messala and Afraniua: they pretended to 

^ Cum homines ad theatrum primo, ddnde ad senatnw 
concurrimont impulsu Clodil.— Ad Att. iv. 1. 

ConcunuH est ad templum Conoordic faetua, scnahim 
illuc vooante Metello— Qui sunt hominea a Q. Metello, in 
aenatu palam nominati, a quibua ilie se lapidibus appeti- 
tum,etiam percuasum eaae dixit. — Quia eat iato Lollint? 
Qui te tribuno plebia. — Cn. Pompeium interflciendnm 
depopoecit>— Quia eat Sergina ? armiger Catilins, akipator 
tui ccirporia, aignifer aeditionia— hia atque hujunoodi dndr 
bu8, cum tu in amionK caritate in consoles. In aenatom— 
repcntinoe irapetua compararea — Pro Domo. 6. 

1 tigo vcro domi me tonui, quamdiu turbolentum tco- 
pua fUit— cum acrvoetnos ad rapinam. ad bonorum cwdem 
paratos— armatoa etiam in Ckpitolium teoom veniaae cob- | 
stabat — solo me domi manaia8e>-poeteaquam mihi nunciar 
turn est, populum Komanum in Capitolium— oonvenfase, 
mini8troa autem acelenim tuorum perterritoa, partim 
araisaia gladiia, partim ereptia difl'ugiBae; veni mm trAvsa 
Bine uUia copiia, ao manu, verum etiam cum paudi 
amicia.— Ibid. 3. 

Ego denique, a populo Romano univcrao, qui torn in 
Capitolium convenerat, cum iUo die minos valerem. * 
nominatim in aftnatimfi vocabar. Veni ezapectatua ; multia 
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be afraid of the mob ; but the real cause was their 
miwilliiignets to conciir in granting this commission 
to Pompey. The consuls carried the decree with 
them into the rostra, and read it publicly to the 
people, who, on the mention of Cicero's name, in 
which it was drawn, gave a universal shout of 
applause ; upon which, at the desire of all the ma- 
gistrates, Cicero made a speech to them, setting 
forth the reasons and necessity of the decree, and 
giving them the comfort of a speedy relief from 
the vigilance and authority of Pompey™. The 
absence, however, of the consular senators gave a 
handle to reflect upon the act, as not free and 
valid, but extorted by fear, and without the inter- 
vention of the principal members ; but the very 
next day, in a fuller house, when all those senators 
were present, and a motion was made to revoke 
the decree^ it was unanimously rejected'* ; and the 
oonsub were ordered to draw up a law conformable 
to it, by which the whole administration of the 
com and provisions of the republic was to be 
granted to Pompey for five years, with a power of 
choosing fifteen lieutenants to assist him in it. 

This furnished Clodius with fresh matter of 
■base upon Cicero: he charged hitn with ingra- 
titude and the desertion of the senate, which had 
always been firm to him, in order to pay his court 
to a man who had betrayed him ; and that he was 
to silly as not to know his own strength and credit 
io the city, and how able he was to maintain his 
authority without the help of Pompey<>. But 
Cicero defended himself by saying, ** that they 
Binat not expect to play the same game upon him 
now that he was restored, with which they had 
milled him before, by raising jealousies between 
him and Pompey ; that he had smarted for it too 
aererdy already, to be caught again in the same 
trap ; that in decreeing this commission to Pom- 
pey, he had discharged both his private obligations 
to a friend and his public duty to the state ; that 
tiioae who gmdged all extraordinary power to 
Pompey, must grudge the victories, the triumphs, 
the accession of dominion and revenue, which their 
former grants of this sort had procured to the 
empire; that the success of those showed what 
frvtt they were to expect from this p." 

But what authority soever this law conferred on 
Pompey, his creatures were not yet satisfied with 

Jsm tateDtiis dictis, rofcatusBum Hcntentlam : dixi reipub- 
Um falnberrimom, mlhi necessariain. — Pro llomo, J. 

Psotum eat 8. C. in mcam sententiam, ut cum Poinpelo 
sgovtor, ut earn rem suaciperet, lexque ferrelur.>— Ad 
Attiv. 1. 

*■ Com abeasent oonBuIares. quod tuto se neiraroit posse 
smtentiam dioere, prcter Meeaalnm et Afranium.— Ibid. 

Qno S. C. recitato, cum continue more hoc immlao et 
novo iriuiaum. meo nomine redtando dediaaet, habui con- 
eioiwm.— Ibid. 

" At cxdm llberum aenatus judicium propter metum 
aon fait.— Pro Domo, 4. 

Foataldte aenatna frequona, et omnea coiuularee nihil 
Fompeio pnatulanti negarunt.— Ad Alt. ir. 1. 

Cum omnea adeewnt, ocrptum cat refcrri de inducendo 
& C. ; ab unlverMi aenatu reclamatum ent.— Pro I>c)mo, 4. 

• Tune ea tile, inquit, quo acnatua carero nun potuit ?— 
qooreatituto.aenatuaauotoritatem reatitutam putabamua? 
quam primum adrenlena prodidlKti— Ibid. 2. 

Neaeit quantum auotoritate valoat. quae rca gemcrit, 
qua dignitate ait reatitutua. Cur omat eum a quo destcrtua 
Mi?— Ibid. II. 

p Deainanthomineaiiademniachiniaapcrarcmercstitu- 
tmn poaa e labefactarl, qalbaa antea atantem porculerunt 



it ; so that Messius, one of the tribunes, proposed 
another, to give him the additional power of rais- 
ing what money, fleets and armies he thought fit, 
with a greater command through all the provinces 
than their proper governors had in each. Cicero's 
law seemed modest in comparison of Messius's. 
Pompey pretended to be content with the first, 
whilst all his dependants were pushing for the last; 
they expected that Cicero would come over to 
them, but he continued silent, nor would stir a 
step farther, — for his affairs were still in surh a 
state as obliged him to act with caution, and to 
manage both the senate and the men of power: the 
conclusion was, that Cicero's law was received by 
all parties, and Pompey named him for his first 
lieutenant, declaring that he should consider him 
as a second self, and act nothing without his ad- 
vice i. Cicero accepted the employment, on con- 
dition that he might be at liberty to use or resign 
it at pleasure, as he found it convenient to his 
affairs' : but he soon after quitted it to his brother, 
and chose to continue in the city, where he had 
the pleasure to see the end of his law effectually 
answered ; for the credit of Pompey's name imme- 
diately reduced the price of victuals in the markets, 
and his vigour and diligence in prosecuting the 
affair soon established a general plenty. 

Cicero was restored to his former dignity, but 
not to his former fortunes ; nor was any satisfac- 
tion yet made to him for the ruin of his houses 
and estates : a full restitution indeed had been 
decreed, but was resen'ed to his return; which 
came now before the senate to be considered and 
settled by public authority, where it met still with 
great obstruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Palatine house, which he valued above all the 
rest, and which Clodius for that reason had con- 
trived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably, by 
demolishing the fabric, and dedicating a temple 
upon the area to the goddess Liberty ; where, to 
make his work the more complete, he pulled down 
also the adjoining portico of Catulus, that he 
might build it up anew of the same order with his 
temple, and by blending the public with private 
property, and consecrating the whole to religion, 
might make it impossible to separate or restore any 
part to Cicero, — since a consecration, legally per- 
formed, made the thing consecrated unapplicable 
ever after to any private use. 

This portico was built, as has been said, on the 
spot where Folvius Flaccus formerly lived, whose 
house was publicly demolished for the treason of 

—data mercea oat erroria mei magna, ut mc non solum 
pigeat BtultitiK mev, acd ottam pudeat.— Pro I)omo, II. 

Cn. Pompoio — maxima terra mariquo bella vxtm nrdt- 
ncm eaae coramiisa: quanim rcrura id quern pceniteat, 
eum yictoriv populi Romani necesae est poenitore. — Ibid. 8. 

4 Legem consulea conHcripscrunt — alteram Messius, qua 
omnia pecuniv dat potestatem, et adjungit classtem ct 
excrcitum, et majus imperium in provinciis. qimni sit 
eorum, qui eas obtincnt. Ilia no8tra lox consuluris nunc 
modesta vidctur, htec Messil non fercnda. Pompeius 
illaui vello se dicit; familiaroa hone. ConBular(» duco 
Favonio freniunt, nos taeetnua ; et oi> magis quod do douio 
nostra nihil adhuc pontifices rebiMnderunt. 

Ille legatOB quindecim cum postularct, mo princl]>em 
nominavlt, et ad omnia me alteruni so furc dixit. — Ad 
Att. iv 1. 

r Ego me a Pompcio legari ita sum paasus, ut nulla re 
impedirer, quod ne, ai vellcm, mihi eaaet integrum. — 
Ibid. 2. 
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! its master ; and it was Clodius's design to join 
I Cicero's to it under the same denomination, as the 
perpetual memorial of a disgrace and punishment 
inflicted by the people'. When he had finished 
the portico, therefore, and annexed his temple to 
it, which took up but a small part, scarce a tenth, 
of Cicero's house, he left the rest of the area void^ 
in order to plant a grove or walks of pleasure upon 
it, as had been usual in such cases ; where, as it has 
been observed, he was prosecuting a particular 
interest, as well as indulging his malice in obstruct- 
ing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The affair was to be determined by the college 
of priests, who were the judges in all cases relating 
to religion ; for the senate could only make a pro- 
visional decree, that if the priests discharged the 
ground from the service of religion, then the con- 
suls should take an estimate of the damage, and 
make a contract for rebuilding the whole at the 
public charge, so as to restore it to Cicero in the 
condition in which he left it^ The priests, there- | 
fore, of all orders, were called together on the last 
of September to hear this cause, which Cicero | 
pleaded in person before them : they were men of | 
the first dignity and families in the republic ; and 
there never was, as Cicero tells us, so full an ap- 
pearance of them in any cause since the foundation 
of the city : he reckons up nineteen by name, — a 
great part of whom were of consular rank". His 
first care, before he entered into the merits of the 
question, was to remove the prejudices which his 
enemies had been labouring to instil, on the account 
of his late conduct in favour of Pompey, by ex- 
plaining the motives and showing the necessity of 
it ; contriving at the same time to turn the odium 
on the other side, by running over the history of 
Clodius's tribunate, and painting all its violences 
in the most lively colours ; but the question on 
which the cause singly turned was about the efficacy 
of the pretended consecration of the house and the 
dedication of the temple. To show the nullity, 
therefore, of this act, he endeavours to overthrow 
the very foundation of it, ** and prove Clodius*s 
tribunate to be originally null and void, from the 
invalidity of his adoption, on which it was entirely 
grounded :" he shows, *' that the sole end of 
adoption which the laws acknowledged was to sup- 
ply the want of children, by borrowing them as it 
were from other families ; that it was an ei<sential 
condition of it that he who adopted had no children 
of his own, nor was in condition to have any ; that 
the parties concerned were obliged to appear before 
the priests to signify their consent, the cause of 
the adoption, the circumstances of the families 
interested in it, and the nature of their religious 
rites ; that the priests might judge of the whole, 
and see that there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor 
any dishonour to any family or person concerned. 
That nothing of all this had been observed in the 
case of Clodius. That the adopter was not full 
twe n ty years old when he adop ted a senator who 

• Ut domus M. Tullii Ciccronis cum doino Fulvii Flnovi 
ad mcnioriam pcenae publico constitute conjuncta eno 
vidcatur.— Pro Domu, 38. 

* Qui si suBtulcrint rcliglonom, arcam pnrcloram habo- 
bimuB: superlicicm consulcs ex 8. C. awtimabunt— Ad 
Att iv. 1. 

V Nego unquam post racra constitnta, quorum cadem 
est antiquitaA, quwt ipsius tu*bl8, ulia de ru, nc de cnpite 
quidem Virginum Vvstalium, tarn frequcns collegium 
JudicasM.— 1>« llanup. Renp. 6, 7. 



was old enough to be his father : that he had no 
occasion to adopt, since he had a wife and children, 
and would probably have more, which he most 
necessarily disinherit by this adoption, if it was 
real : that Clodius had no other view than, by the 
pretence of an adoption, to make himself a plebeian i 
and tribune, in order to overturn the state : that 
the act itself which confirmed the adoption was 
null and illegal, being transacted while Bibnluswis 
observing the auspices, which was contrary to 
express law, and huddled over in three hours by I 
Caesar, when it ought to have been published for 
three market days successively, at the interval of 
nine days each' : that if the adoption was irregnhr 
and illegal, as it certainly was, the tribunate most 
needs be so too, which was entirely built upon it : 
but granting the tribunate after all to be Talid, be- 
cause some eminent men would have it so, yet the 
act made afterwards for his banishment could not 
possibly be considered as a law, bat as a privUege 
only, made against a particular person, which the 
sacred laws and the laws of the twelve tables hsd i 
utterly prohibited : that it was contrary to the 
very constitution of the republic to punish any 
citizen, either in body or goiods, till he had been 
accused in proper form, and condemned of some 
crime by competent judges : that privileges, or 
laws to inflict penalties on single persons by name, 
without a legal trial, were cruel and pemicions, 
and nothing better than proscriptions, and of all 
things not to be endured in their city'." Then 
in entering upon the question of his house, be de- 
clares, " that the whole effect of his restoration 
depended upon it ; that if it was not given back to 
him, but suffered to remain a monument of triomph 
to his enemy, of grief and calamity to himsdf, be 
could not consider it as a restoration, but a per- 
petual punishment : that his house stood in the 
view of the whole people; and if it mnst con- 
tinue in its present state, he should be forced to 
remove to some other place, and could never 
endure to live in that city in which he mnst always 
see trophies erected both against himself and the 
republic : the house of Sp. Klelius, (says be,) who 
affected a tyranny, was levelled ; and by the name 
of iEquimelium, given to the place, the people con- 
firmed the equity of his punishment : the hoose of 
Sp. Cassius was overturned also for the same cause, | 
and a temple raised upon it to Tellus : M. Vaocus*s 
house was confiscated and levelled ; and, to per- 
petuate the memory of his treason, the place is 
still called Vaccus's meadows : M. Manlins, like- 
wise, after he had repulsed the Gaols from the 
capitol, not content with the glory of that serriee, 
was adjudged to aim at dominion ; so that his 
house was demolished where you now see the two 
groves planted. Must I, therefore, suffer that 
punishment which our ancestors inflicted as the 
greatest on wicked and traitorons dtisent ; that 
posterity may consider me, not as the oppressor, 
but the author and captain of the conspiracy"!" 
When he comes to speak to the dedication itself, 
he observes, " that the goddess Liberty, to which 
the temple was dedicated, was the known statue of 
a celebrated strumpet, which Appius brought from 

« Pro Domo, 13, 14. 15, 16. 

7 Ibid. 17^— In privoH huraines leges ferri nolnerant ; Id 
est onim privilcgium : quo quid est injuatioa?— Da Lcfih. 
iiLia 

* Pro Domo. a7i 38. 
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Greece for the ornament of his ndileship; and 
vpon dropping the thoughts of that magistracf , 
gmre to his brother Clodias to be advanced into a 
deity* : that the oeremonj was performed without 
mnj licence or judgment obtained from the college 
of priests, by the single ministry of a raw youn^ 
man, the brother-in-law of Clodius, who had been 
made priest but a few days before, — a mere novice 
in his onsiness, and forced into the service** : but 
if all had been transacted regularly and in due 
form, that it could not possibly have any force, as 
being contrary to the standing laws of the republic: 
for there was an old tribunitian law made by Q. 
Papirins, which prohibited the consecration of 
houses, lands, or altars, without the express com- 
mand of the people ; which was not obtained nor 
eren pretended in the present case*^ : that great 
regard had always been paid to this law in several 
instances of the gravest kind : that QL Marcius, 
the censor, erected a statue of Concord in a public 
part of the dty, which C. Cassius afterwards, when 
censor, removed into the senate-house, and con- 
sulted the college of priests whether he might not 
dedicate the statue and the house also itself to 
Concord ; npon which M. ^milius, the high- 
priest, gave answer, in the name of the college, 
that unless the people had deputed him by name, 
and he acted in it by their authority, they were of 
opinion that he could not rightly dedicate them' : 
that Ldcinia also, a vestal virgin, dedicated an 
altar and little temple under the sacred rock ; upon 
which S. Julius, the pretor, by order of the senate, 
consulted the college of priests; for whom P. 
Scsevola, the high- priest, gave answer, that what 
Licinia had dedicated in a public place, without 
any order of the people, could not be considered 
•a aacred : so that the senate enjoined the preetor 
to see it desecrated, and to efface whatever had 
been inscribed upon it. After all this, it was to no 
porpoae, he tells them, to mention what he had 
proposed to speak to in the last place, that the 
dedication was not performed with any of the 
solemn words and rites which such a function 
required, but by the ignorant young man before- 
mentioned, without the help of his colleagues, his 
books, or any to prompt him ; especially when 
Clodius, who directed him, that impure enemy of 
all religion, who often acted the woman among 
men, as well as the man among women, huddled 
over the whole ceremony in a blundering precipitate 
manner, faltering and confounded in mind, voice, 
and speech, often recalling himself, doubting, 
fearing, hesitating, and performing everything 
quite contrary to what the sacred books prescribed: 
nor is it strange (says he), that in an act so mad 
and villanons, his audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears ; for what pirate, though ever 
■o barbarous, after he had been plundering 
temples, when pricked by a dream or scruple of 
religion, he came to consecrate some altar on a 
dCMTt shore, was not terrified in his mind on being 
forced to appease that deity by his prayers whom 
be had provoked by his sacrilege ? In what hor- 
rors, then, think you, must this man needs be, the 
plunderer of all temples, houses, and the whole 
city, when for the expiation of so many impieties 
be was wicked ly consecra ting one single altar*' ? " 

'•PraDomoTtf. "b^ibid.'iS. 

elbld.40. <Ibid.A1,A& 

• lUd. 54. M. 






Then, after a solemn invocation and appeal ** to 
all the gods who peculiarly favoured and protected 
that city, to bear witness to the integrity of his 
zeal and love to the republic/' and that ''in all his 
labours and struggles he had constantly preferred 
the public benefit to his own, he commits the 
justice of his cause to the judgment of the venerable 
bench.'' 

He was particularly pleased with the composition 
of this speech, which he published immediately ; 
and says upon it, that if ever he made any figure 
in speaking, his indignation and the sense of his 
injuries had inspired him with new force and spirit 
in this cause'. The sentence of the priests turned 
wholly on what Cicero had alleged about the force 
of the Papirian law ; viz. that if he, who performed 
the office of consecration, had not been specially 
authorised and personally appointed to it by the 
people, then the area in question might, without 
any scruple of religion, be restored to Cicero. 
This, though it seemed somewhat evasive, was 
sufficient for Cicero's purpose ; and his friends 
congratulated him upon it, as upon a clear victory ; 
while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of him- 
self, and being produced into the rostra by his 
brother Appius, acquainted the people, that the 
priests had given judgment for him, but that 
Cicero was preparing to recover possession by 
force, and exhorted them therefore to follow him 
and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
his speech made no impression on the audience ; 
some wondered at his impudence, others laughed 
at his folly, and Cicero resolved not to trouble 
himself or the people about it, till the consuls, by 
a decree of the senate, had contracted for rebuilding 
the portico of Catulus'. 

The senate met the next day, in a full house, 
to put an end to this affair; when Marcellinus, 
one of the consuls elect, being called upon to 
speak first, addressed himself to the priests, and 
desired them to give an account of the grounds and 
meaning of their sentence : upon which Lucullus, 
in the name of the rest, declared, that the priests 
were indeed the judges of religion, but the senate 
of the law; that they therefore had determined 
only what related to the ])oint of religion, and left 
it to the senate to determine whether any obstacle 
remained in point of law : all the other priests spoke 
largely after him in favour of Cicero's cause : when 
Clodius rose afterwards to speak, he endeavoured 
to waste the time so as to hinder their coming to 
any resolution that day ; but after he ha^i been 
speaking for three hours successively, the assembly 
grew so impatient, and made such a noise and 

' Acta res est accumte a nobis ; et si unquam in dicendo 
fuimus aliquid, aut etiam ni unquam aliaA fuimus, turn 
profccto dolur et maffnitudi> vim quandam nobis dicendi 
dedit Itaque oratio Juventuti nof'trs deberi non potest. 
—Ad Att. iv. 2. 

s Cum pontificcs docrossent, ita, Hi ncqnc populi juinu. 
neque plebio scitii, iit qui nc dcdicasHe dicvret, noniinntim 
ei rei pnpfcctus eauet ; neque piipuli Jumu, neque plcbid 
Bcitu id facere JussuNemet, vidcri pome sine religione cam 
partem aree mihi restitul. hUhi facta Atatim est gratula- 
tio : nemo cnim dubltat, quin donuin nobis essct adjudi- 
cata. Turn Bubito illo in concionem ascendit, quam 
Appius ei dedit : nunciat Jam populo, pontificcs secundum 
so decrevisHO ; me autem vi conari in poasetwionem venire : 
hortatur, ut se et Appium scqiiantur. et suam libortatem 
utdefeudant. Hie cum etiam illi inflmipartim admimren- 
tnr, partim irriderent hominis amentiam.— Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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hissing, that he was forced to give over l yet 
when they were going to pass a decree, in the 
words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his negative 
upon it : this raised a universal indignation ; and 
a fresh dehate began, at the motion of the two 
consuls, on the merit of the tribune's intercession; 
when, after many warm speeches, they came to 
the following vote ; that it was the resolution of 
the senate, that Cicero's house should be restored 
to him, and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it had 
been before ; and that this vote should be defended 
by all the magistrates ; and if any violence or 
obstruction was offered to it, that the senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had inter- 
posed his negative. This staggered Serranus, and 
the late farce was played over again ; his father 
threw himself at his feet, to beg him to desist ; he 
desired a night's time ; which at first was refused, 
but on Cicero's request granted; and the next 
day he revoked his negative, and without farther 
opposition suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero's damage should be made good to him, 
and his houses rebuilt at the public charge^. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree 
in execution ; and having contracted for the re- 
building Catulus's portico, set men to work upon 
clearing the ground, and demolishing what had 
been built by Clodius: but as to Cicero's buildings, 
it was agreed to take an estimate of his damage, 
and pay the amount of it to himself, to be laid 
out according to his own fancy : in which his 
Palatine house was valued at sixteen thousand 
pounds ; hisTusculan at four thousand ; his Formian 
only at two thousand. This was a very deficient 
and shameful valuation, which all the world cried 
out upon ; for the Palatine house had cost him not 
long before near twice that sum : but Cicero would 
not give himself any trouble about it, or make any 
exceptions, which gave the consuls a handle to 
throw the blame upon his own modesty, for not 
remonstrating against it, and seeming to be satisfied 
with what was awarded : but the true reason was, 
as he himself declares, that those who had clipped 
his wings, had no mind to let them grow again ; and 
though they bad been his advocates when absent, 
began now to be secretly angry, and openly envious 
of him when present'. 

But as he was never covetous, this affair gave 
him no great uneasiness ; though, through the 
late ruin of his fortunes, he was now in such want 
of money, that he resolved to expose his Tusculan 
villa to sale ; but soon changed his mind and built 
it up again, with much more magnificence than 
before; and for the beauty of its situation and 
neighbourhood to the city, took more pleasure in 
it ever after than in any other of his country- 
seats. But he had some domestic grievances about 
this time, which touched him more nearly ; and 
which, as he signifies obscurely to Atticus, were of 

»» Ad Att. Ir. 2. 

1 Ndbls Bupcrficiem apdiiun oonsules de oonsilii sententla 
aestimarunt H. S. vicies ; cetera valdeilliberaliter : Tuscu- 
lanam villam quingentis inillibus ; Fonnianum ducentis 
quinquaginta millibiLs ; que sstimatio non modo ab optimo 
quoque scd etiam a plebe rcprehendltur. Dices, quid igi- 
tur caure fuit ? Dicunt illi quidem pudorem meum, quod 
nequc negarim, neque vehementiua postularim. Sed non 
est id ; nam boo quidem etiam pFofuisset. Verum iidem, 
ml Pomponi, iidem*. inquam illi, qui mihi pennas incide- 
nmt, nolunt easdem Tenaaci. — Ibid. 



too delicate a nature to be explained by a 1 
they arose chiefly from the petulant humoui 
wife, which began to give him frequent oc 
of chagrin ; and by a series of repeated 
cations confirmed in him that settled 
which ended at last in a divorce. 

As he was now restored to the po8sessi( 
of his dignity and fortunes, so he was desi 
destroy all the public monuments of his h 
grace ; nor to suffer the bw of his exile to i 
with the other acts of Clodius's tribunate, I 
up in the Capitol, eugraved, as usual, on U 
brass : watching therefore the opportu 
Clodius's absence, he went to the Capit< 
a strong body of his friends, and taking tlu 
down, conveyed them to his own house, 
occasioned a sharp contest in the senate I 
him and Clodius about the validity of thos 
and drew Cato also into the debate ; who, 
sake of his Cyprian commission, thought 
obliged to defend their legality against ( 
which created some little coldness betweei 
and gave no small pleasure to the common ( 
of them both^ 

But Cicero's chief concern at present wi 
to support his former authority in the ci 
provide for his future safety ; as well agaii 
malice of declared enemies as the envy 
tended friends, which he perceived to be | 
up afresh against him : he had thoughts of 
in for the censorship ; or of procuring one ( 
honorary lieutenancies which gave a publ; 
racter to private senators ; with intent t( 
a progress through Italy, or a kind of n 
pilgrimage to all the temple?, groves and 
places, on pretence of a vow made in his 
This would give him an opportunity of s 
himself everywhere in a light which ni 
attracts the affection of the multitude, by te^ 
a pious regard to the favourite superstitio 
local religions of the country ; as the great 
same country, still pay their court to the 
by visiting the shrines and altars of the 
which are most in vogue : he mentions the 
jects to Atticus, as designed to be executed 
spring, resolving in the meanwhile to cher 
good inclination of the people towards h 
keeping himself perpetually in the view 
city". 

Catulus's portico and Cicero's house wer 
again apace, and carried up almost to th* 
when Clodius, without any warning, a 
them, on the second of November, with a I 
armed men, who demolished the portico, an 
the workmen out of Cicero's ground, and v 
stones and rubbish of the place began to 
Quintus's house, with whom Cicero then 
and at last set fire to it ; so that the two bi 
with their families, were forced to save thei 
by a hasty flight. Milo had already i 
Clodius for his former violences, and re 
if possible, to bring him to justice : Clod 

^ Tuaculanum proscripsi : suburbano toon facile 
Cetera, que me SDlllcitaot, fivaruc^tpa sunt, j 
a fratre et filia.— Ad Att. iv. 2. 

I Plutarch, in Cic. ; Dio, p. 100. 

"> Ut nulla re impedirer, quod ne si vellem. m 
integrum, aut si comitia consiinim proximi consu 
rent, pctere posse, aut votivam legationem sumsis 
omnium fanorum, lucorum. — Ad Alt. iv. S. 
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tbe other hand, was suing for the sedileship, to 
secore himself, for one year more at least, from 
mnj prosecution : he was sure of being condemned 
if erer he was brought to trial, so Uiat whatever 
mischief he did in the mean time was all clear 
gain, and could not make his cause the worse" : 
he now therefore gave a free course to his natural 
fury ; was perpetually scouring the streets with his 
incendiaries, and threatening fire and sword to the 
city itself, if an assembly was not called for the 
election of aodiles. In this humour, about a week 
after his last outrage, on the eleventh of November, 
happening to meet with Cicero in the sacred street, 
he presently assaulted him with stones, clubs, and 
drawn swords : Cicero was not prepared for the 
encounter, and took refuge in tbe vestibule of the 
next house; where his attendants rallying in his 
defence, beat off the assailants, and could easily 
have killed their leader, but that Cicero was willing, 
he says, to cure by diet, rather than surgery. Tbe 
day following Clodins attacked Milo's house, with 
sword in hand and lighted flambeaus, with intent 
to storm and bum it : but Miio was never unpro- 
vided for him ; and Q. Flaccus, sallying out with 
a strong band of stout fellows, killed several of 
his men, and would have killed Clodius too, if he 
had net hid himself in the inner apartments of 
P. Sylla's house, which he made use of on this 
occasion as his fortress**. 

The senate met, on the fourteenth, to take these 
disorders into consideration ; Clodius did not think 
fit to appear there ; but Sylla came, to clear him- 
self probably from the suspicion of encouraging 
him in these violences, on account of the freedom 
which he had taken with his house?. Many severe 
speeches were made, and vigorous counsels pro- 
posed; Marcellinu8*s opinion was, that Clodius 
should be impeached anew for these last outrages ; 
and that no election of sediles should be suffered 
tiU he was brought to a trial : Milo declared, that 
as long as he continued in office, the consul 
Metelius should make no election ; for he would 
take the auspices every day on which an assembly 
eonld be held; but Metelius contrived to waste 
the day in speaking, so that they were forced to 
break up without making any decree. Milo was as 
good as his word, and, having gathered a superior 
foroe, took care to obstruct the election ; though 
the consul Metelius employed all his power and 
art to elude his vigilance, and procure an assembly 
by stratagem ; calling it to one place and holding 
it in another, sometimes in the field of Mars, 



■ Armatis homlnibus ante diem iii. Non. Novcmb. 
MpuU sunt labrl de area notftra, disturbata porticutt Ca< 
taU— Que ad tectum psne pervenorat. Quinti fnitrid 
dmniw primo fracta conjectu lapiduin, ex urea nnhtra. 
Made Juwu Clodii inilammata, inspevtanto iirbo, conji-ctia 

ifnibus. Videt. si orancs qumt vult polani »cc'iilerit. 

ofhllo suam cawNun diAciliorem, quam aUhiic kit, in 
jQdldo futuram.— Ad Att. ir. 3. 

• Ante dit-m tertium Id. Novemb. cam Micra via d<'«cen- 
derem, InMcutu* wt me cuni suis. Clamor, lupidcH. fiihtou, 
fladii ; hcc improviaa omnia. DiHCcaaiiiuis in vciitibuluni 
T«»tii Dainionia: qui erant mccum fncilo oiteran aditu 
JHviiibuerunt. Ip«e occidi potuit; ned pk" di»tu curnro 
iodpiii, diirurglc tcdct.— MiluniH dntiium pridio Id. ex- 
pugnare et Incendere ita oonatiu est. ut |uUiiin hora qiiintu 
com Mcutiu homines, eductis gladlta, aliiM cuiii n<.-vent«i» 
facibua ailduzerit. Ipeo domnm P. Bylls pro castriM ad 
asm Impagnatlonem Himpeerat, Ike.— Ad Att. iv. X 
9 9yUa •■ in WData postrldle Idus, doml Clodius.— Ibid. 



sometimes in the forum ; but Milo was ever 
beforehand with him ; and, keeping a constant 
guard in the field from midnight to noon, was 
always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he 
was taking the auspices on that day ; so that the 
three brothers were baffled and disappointed, 
though they were perpetually haranguing and 
labouring to inflame the people against those who 
interrupted their assemblitrs and right of electing ; 
where Metellus's speeches were turbulent, Appius*s 
rash, Cloilius's furious. Cicero, who gives this 
account to Atticus, was of opinion, that there would 
be no election ; and thatCludins would be brought 
to trial, if he was not flrst killed by Milo ; which 
was likely to be his fate : " Milo (says he) makes 
no scruple to own it ; being not deterred by my 
misfortune, and having no envious or perfldious 
counsellors about him, nor any lazy nobles to 
cAscourage him : it is commonly given out by the 
other side, that what he does, is all done by my 
advice ; but they little know how much conduct, 
as well as courage, there is in this hero*>.'' 

Young Lentulus, the son of the consul, was, by 
the interest of his father and the recommendation 
of his noble birth, chosen into the college of 
augurs this summer, though not yet seventeen 
years old ; having but just changed his puerile 
for the manly gown ' : Cicero was invited to the 
inauguration feast, where by eating too freely of 
some vegetables, which happened to please his 
palate, he was seized with a violent pain of the 
bowels, and diarrhoea ; of which he sends the fol- 
lowing account to his friend Gallus. 

Cicero to Galhis. 

" After I had been labouring for ten days, with 
a cruel disorder in my bowels, yet could not con- 
vince those who wanted me at the bar that I was 
ill because I had no fever, I ran away to Tus- 
culum ; having kept so strict a fast for two days 
before, that I did not taste so much as water : 
being worn out therefore with illness and fasting, 
I wanted rather to see you, than imagined that 
you ex])ected a visit from me : for my part, I am 
afraid, I confess, of all distempers ; but especially 
of those for which the Stoics abuse your Epicurus, 
when he complains of the strangury and dysentery ; 

q EgregluB Marcellinu.9, omnes acres : MetelluHcalumnIa 
diccndi tompns exeniit : concioncs tiirbulcntie Metclli, 
temerarie Appii. furiotdMime Clodii ; hvc Unicn 6umma. 
nisi Milo in Campum obnunciaiMct, coniitia futiira-— 
Comitia fore mm arbitror ; reum Publium, nisi ante occisus 
crit, foro a Milono puto. 8i »e inter vtam ubtulerit, 
occiHum iri ab ipm .Milone video. Non dubitat faccre ; 

\ prie HO fert ; cumuui ilium nohtruni non cxtiiiieHcit, &c. 

I Mco consilio omnia illi fieri quorobantur. ignari quan- 

I turn in illo heroe ew>et animi, quantum ctiam conbilii.— 
Ad Att. iv. 3. 

N.».— From thcM» facts it apixnirs, that what is said 
above, of Clodius's reiwalinn the .Klian and VxiAtm laws, 
and pmhibitiniDr the iiiagistratc» fmm obstructlMR the 
asHcmblici* of the |>coplc, is to be undtTht(M>d only In a 

\ partial svnHo. and that his new law exunded no farther 
than to hinder the niaffistrutcH fn>m disnolving an a»»enibly 
after it was actually convened and had euterc<l uiwn 
business ; for it was still unlawful, we sec, to convene an 
assi-nibly while the inugbtratu was in the act of observing 
the heavens. 

' Cui NUi»crior annus idem et vlrilem patris ct pre- 
textaui populi Judicio togam dederit.— Pro Boxt. ®; It. 
Dio, L xxxiz. p. 99. 
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the one of which they take to be the effect of glut- 
tony ; the other of a more scandalous intemper- 
ance. I was apprehensive indeed of a dysentery ; 
but seem to have found benefit, either from the 
change of air, or the relaxation of my mind, or the 
remission of the disease itself : but that you may 
not be surprised how this should happen, and 
what I have been doing to bring it upon me ; the 
sumptuary law, which seems to introduce a sim- 
plicity of diet, did me all this mischief. For since 
our men of taste are grown so fond of covering 
their tables with the productions of the earth 
which are excepted by the law, they have found a 
way of dressing mushrooms and all other vegetables 
so palatably, that nothing can be more delicious : 
I happened to fall upon these at Lentulus*s 
augural supper, and was taken with so violent a 
flux, that this is the first day on which it has 
begun to give me any ease. Thus I, who used to 
command myself so easily in oysters and lampreys, 
was caught with beet and mallows ; but I shall be 
more cautious for the future : you however, who 
must have heard of my illness from Anicius, for 
he saw me in a fit of vomiting, had a just reason, 
not only for sending, but for coming yourself to 
see me. I think to stay here till I recruit myself ; 
for I have lost both my strength and my fiesh ; 
but if I ODce get rid of my distemper, it will be 
easy, I hope, to recover the rest*.*' 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after 
he had distributed immense sums among the great, 
to purchase his restoration by a Roman army. 
The people of Egypt had ?ent deputies also after 
him, to plead their cause before the senate, and 
to explain the reasons of their expelling him ; but 
the king contrived to get them all assassinated on 
the road, before they reached the city. This piece 
of villany, and the notion of his having bribed all 
the magistrates, had raised so general an aversion 
to him among the people, that he found it advis- 
able to quit the city and leave the management of 
his interest to his agents. The consul Lentulus, 
who had obtained the province of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, whither he was preparing to set forward, 
was very desirous to be charged with the com- 
mission of replacing him on his throne ; for which 
he had already procured a vote of the senate : the 
opportunity of a command, almost in sight of 
Egypt, made him generally thought to have the 
best pretensions to that charge ; and he was assured 
of Cicero's warm assistance in soliciting the con- 
firmation of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes 
entered into office : C. Cato, of the same family 
with his namesake Marcus, was one of the number ; 
a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable speaker, and generally on the better 
side in^politjcs. Before he had borne any public 

• EprFaTn.~vii.'26! 

N.H. Pliny says, that tlic colum, by which lio is sup- 
poMxi to mean the colic, was not known at Rome tilt the 
rr.ipn qf Tiberius : but the caw deiicribml in this letter 
MHiins to come so very near to it, that he mu»t be undcr- 
btood, ruthcr of the name, than of the thing ; as the learned 
Dr. Le Clcrc has ()b$«rved in hiit Ilitttory of Medicine.— 
Plin. 1. xxvi. 1 : Lo Clcrc, Hist. ynur. ii. 1. 4. sect. ii. c. 4. 

The mention likewise of the JiwrovptKit xddri, or the 
strainjury of Epicurus, and tlie censure which the Stoics 
paMcd upon it, would make ime apt to AUiipcct, that some 
disorders of a \ftnrrcal kind wcra not unknown to the 
ancients. 



office, he attempted to impeach Gabinius of bribery 
and corruption ; but not being able to get an 
audience of the prctors, he had the hardiness to 
mount the rostra, which was never allowed to a 
private citizen, and, in a speech to the people, 
declared Pompey dictator: but his premimptioB 
had like to have cost him dear ; for it raised such 
an indignation in the audience, that he had much 
difficulty to escape with his life^ He opened 
his present magistracy by declaring loudly against 
king Ptolemy, and all who favoured him ; espe- 
cially Lentulus ; whom he supposed to be under 
some private engagement with him, and for that 
reason was determined to baffle all their schemes. 

Lupus likewise, one of his colleagues, summoned 
the senate, and raised an expectation of some un- 
common proposal from him ; it was indeed of an 
extraordinary nature; to revise and annul that 
famed act of Cesar's consulship, for the divisioa 
of the Campanian lands : he spoke long and well 
upon it, and was heard with much attention ; gave 
great praises to Cicero, with severe reflections on 
Caesar, and expostulations with Pompey, who was 
now abroad in the execution of his late commis- 
sion; in the conclusion he told them, that be 
would not demand the opinions of the particular 
senators, because he had no mind to expose them 
to the resentment and animosity of amy ; but from 
the ill humour, which he remembered, when that 
act first passed, and the favour with which he was 
now heard, he could easily collect the sense of the 
house. Upon which Marcellinus said, that he 
must not conclude from their silence either what 
they liked or disliked : that for his own part, and 
he might answer too he believed for the rest, he 
chose to say nothing on the subject at present, be- 
cause he thought that the cause of the Campanian 
lands ought not to be brought npon the stage ii 
Pompey's absence. 

This affair being dropped, Radlius, another tri- 
bune, rose up and renewed the debate about Mile's 
impeachment of Clodius, and called upon Marod- 
linus, the consul elect, to give his opinion upon it; 
who after inveighing against ail the Tioleooes o(F 
Clodius, proposed that, in the first place, an allot- 
ment of judges should be made for the trial ; and 
after that, the election of aediles ; and if any one 
attempted to hinder the trial, that he should be 
deemed a public enemy. The other consul elect, 
Philippus, was of the same mind ; but the trihunei 
Cato and Cassius spoke against it, and were for 
proceeding to an election before any step towards 
a trial. When Cicero was called npon to speak, 
he ran through the whole series of Clodios's ex- 
travagances, as if he had been accusing him already 
at the bar, to the great satisfaction of the as- 
sembly : Antistius the tribune seconded him, and 
declared that no business should be done before 
the trial ; and when the house was going univer- 
sally into that opinion, Clodius began to speak, 
with intent to waste the rest of the day, while hii 
slaves and followers without, who had seized the 
steps and avenues of the senate, raised so great a 
fioise of a sudden, in abusing some of Milo'i 

* Ut Cato, adolesoens nuUius oonsilii, — viz vivos cffta. 
gerct ; quod cum Gi^inium de ambitu vellet portnliw^ 
neque prvtorcs diebus aliquot adiri possent, vdi P^^^. 
tatem sui faoerent, In condonem adsosndit, et Pum pn lB m 
pri vatufl dictatorem appellavit. Proplna oJOill ea 
quam ut occideratur..-:^. ad Quint. Frat. L i. 
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friends, Hiat the senate broke up in no small hurry, 
and with fresh indignation at this new insult °. 

There was no more business done through the 
remaining part of December, which was taken up 
chiefly with holy days. Lentulus and Metellus, 
whose consulship expired with the year, set for- 
ward for their several governments ; the one for 
Cilicia, the other for Spain : Lentulus committed 
the whole direction of his affairs to Cicero ; and 
Metellus, unwilling to leave him his enemy, made 
up all matters with him before his departure, and 
wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards from 
Spain ; in which he ackoowle<{ges his services, and 
intimates, that he had given up his brother Clodius 
in exchange for his friendship'. 

Cicero's first concern, on the opening of the 
new year, was to get the commission, for restoring 
▲. VRB. 607. ^^^ Ptolemy, confirmed to Lentulus ; 
ac. M. * which came now under deliberation : 
coos. the tribune, Cato, was fierce against 

car.ooMiBu- restoring him at all, with the greatest 
rsuurruLvs part of the senate on his side ; when 
MAAcsixi- taking occasion to consult the Sibyl- 
line books on the subject of some late 
prodigies, he chanced to find in them 
certain verses, forewarning the Roman 
people not to replace an exiled king of Egypt with 
an army. Thb was so pat to his purpose, that 
there could be no doubt of its being forged ; but 
Cato called up the guardians of the books into the 
rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine ; where 
it was publicly read and explained to the people : it 
was laid also before the senate, who greedily re- 
ceived it ; and after a grave debate on this scruple 
of religion, came to a resolution, that it seemed 
dangerous to the republic, that the king should be 
restored by a multitude 7. It cannot be imagined 
that they laid any real stress on this admonition of 
the sibyl, for there was not a man either in or out 
of the house who did not take it for a fiction : 
but it was a fair pretext for defeating a project, 
which was generally disliked : they were unwilling 
to gratify any man's ambition, of visiting the rich 
country of Egypt, at the head of an army ; and 
persuaded, that without an army, no man would be 
soUeitous about going thither at all '. 

This point being settled, the next question was, 
in what manner the king should be restored: 
▼arions opinions were proposed ; Crassus moved, 
that three ambassadors, chosen from those who had 
some public command, should be sent on the 
errand ; which did not exclude Pompey : Bibulus 



• Tnm Clodius rogatus diem dicendo ezimere capit— 
deinde ejus opow repente a tirsooMtaai et gradibus cla- 
morem Mtis magnum sustulerunt, opinor in Q. Scxtilium 
et amiooa MUonia incitatc; eo metu injecto repente 
magna querimonia omnium diacessimus.— Ad Quint Frat. 
ILl. 

' Libenterque oommutata persona, te mihi fratrit looo 
c«e dnoo.— Ep. Fam. t. 3. 

f B e n a tn a religionis calumniam, non religione sed male- 
Tolentia, et illiua regi« largitionis invidia oomprobat— 
1^ Fam. i. 1. 

!>• rege Alezandrino factum est 8. C. cum muUitudine 
turn reduci, peHatlosum reijmblica videri^Ad Quint. 
Frat U. 8. 

* Hso tamen opinio eet populi Romani, a tuis invidia 
atqne obtrectatoribos nomen inductum JleUr religionis, 
non tam at te Impedirent, quam ut nequis, propter 
exeteitaa cnp fdttata m, Ai^*«^rf^», vellet ire.— Ep. Fam. 
Li. 



proposed that three private senators ; and Volca- 
tius, that Pompey alone, should be charged with 
it: but Cicero, Hortensius, and LucuUus urged, 
that Lentulus, to whom the senate had already 
decreed it, and who could execute it with most 
convenience, should restore him without an army. 
The two first opinions were soon overruled, and 
the struggle lay between Lentulus and Pompey. 
Cicero, though he had some reason to complain of 
Lentulus since his return, particularly for the 
contemptible valuation of his houses, yet for the 
great park which he had borne in restoring him, 
was very desirous to show his gratitude, and re- 
solved to support him vrith idl his authority : 
Pompey, who had obligations also to Lentulus, 
acted the same part towards him which he had 
done before towards Cicero ; by his own conduct 
and professions he seemed to have Lentulus's 
interest at heart ; yet by the conduct of all his 
friends, seemed desirous to procure the employ- 
ment for himself ; while the king*s agents and cre- 
ditors, fancying that their business would be served 
the most effectually by Pompey, began openly to 
solicit, and even to bribe for him \ But the senate, 
through Cicero's influence, stood generally inclined 
to Lentulus ; and after a debate, which ended in 
his favour, Cicero, who had been the manager of 
it, happening to sup vrith Pompey that evening, 
took occasion to press him with much freedom 
not to suffer his name to be used in this competi- 
tion ; nor give a handle to his enemies for re- 
proaching him with the desertion of a friend, as 
well as an ambition of engrossing all power to 
himself. Pompey seemed touched with the re- 
monstrance, and professed to have no other thought 
but of serving Lentulus, while his dependants 
still acted so as to convince everybody that he 
could not be sincere b. 

When Lentulus's pretensions seemed to be in a 
hopeful way, C. Cato took a new and effectual 
method to'disappoint them, by proposing a law to 
the people for taking away his government and 
recalling him home. This stroke surprised every- 

* Crassus tres legatos decemit, nee cxcludit Pompeium : 
censet enim etiam ex iis, . qui cum imperio sunt. M. 
Bibulus tres legatos ex iis, qui privati sunt. Huio assen- 
tiuntur reliqui consulares, pneter Senrilium, qui omnino 
reduci negat oportere, et Volcatium, qui decemit Pom- 
peio.— 

Hortensit et mca et Luculli sentcntia— Ex illo 8. C. 
quod te refcrente factum est, tibi decemit, ut reducaa 
regem.— 

Regis causa si qui sunt qui velint, qui pauci sunt, omnes 
rem ad Pompeium dcferri volimt. — Kp. Fam. L 1. 

Reliqui cum OiMet in senatu contentio, Lentuttune an 
PompeiuM reduceret. obtinere causam Lentulus videbatur. 
— In ea re Pompeius quid velit non despicio : faniiliares 
ejus quid cupiant, omnes vident. Crcditores vero rcgia 
aperte pccunias suppeditant contra Lentulum. Sine dubio 
res remota a Lentulo videtiir, cimi magno meo dolore: 
quamquam multa fecit, quare si fas einet, jure ei suo- 
censere poesemus — Ad Quint. Frat. IL 2. 

^ Ego eo die casu apud Pompeium cenavi : nactusque 
tempus hoc raagls idoneum, quam unquam antea post 
tuum disceasum, is enim dies honestissimus nobis fuerat 
in senatu, ita sum cum illo locutus, ut mihi viderer 
animiun hominls ab omni alia cogitatione ad tuam digni- 
tatem tuendam traducere : quern ego ipsum cum audio, 
prorsus eum libero omni suspicione cupiditatis : cum 
autem ejus familiares, omnium nrdinum video, perspioio, 
id qu'Ki Jam omnibus est apertum, totara rem istam 
Jampridem a oertis hominibus, non invito rege ipao.— 
Ease oorruptaro.— Ep. Fam. i. 8. 
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body ; the senate condemned it as factious ; and 
Lentulus' son changed his habit u]>on it, in order 
to move the citizens, and hinder their offering such 
an affront to his father. The tribune Cauinius 
proposed another law at the same time for sending 
Pompey to Egypt : but this pleased no better than 
the other ; and the consuls contrived, that neither 
of them should be brought to the suffrage of the 
people c. These new contests gave a fresh inter- 
ruption to Ptolemy's cause ; in which Cicero's re- 
solution was, if the commission could not be ob* 
tained for Lentulus, to prevent its being granted 
at least to Pompey, and save themselves the dis- 
grace of being baffled by a competitor <^ : but the 
senate was grown so sick of the whole affair, that 
they resolved to leave the king to shift for himself, 
without interposing at ail in his restoration ; and 
80 the matter hung ; whilst other affairs more in- 
teresting were daily rising up at home, and en- 
gaging the attention of the city. 

The election of lediles, which had been indus- 
triously postponed through all the last summer, 
could not easily be kept off any longer : the city 
was impatient for its magistrates ; and especially 
for the plays and shows with which they used to 
entertain them ; and several also of the new tri- 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at 
last on the twentieth of January ; when Clodius 
was chosen sedile, without any opposition ; so 
that Cicero began once more to put himself upon 
his guard, from the certain expectation of a furious 
ledileship'. 

It may justly seem strange, how a man so pro- 
fligate and criminal as Clodius, whose life was a 
perpetual insult on all laws divine and human, 
should be suffered not only to live without punish- 
ment, but to obtain all the honours of a free city in 
their proper course ; and it would be natural to 
suspect, that we had been deceived in our accounts 
of him, by taking them from his enemies, did we 
not find them too firmly supported by facts to be 
called in question : but a little attention to the par- 
ticular character of the man, as well as of the 
times in which he lived, will enable us to solve 
the difficulty. First, the splendour of his family, 
which had borne a principal share in all the tri- 
umphs of the republic from the very foundation 
of its liberty, was of great force to protect him in 
all his extravagances : those who know anything 
of Rome, know what a strong impression this 
single circumstance of illustrious nobility would 
necessarily make upon the people ; Cicero calls 
the nobles of this class, praetors and consuls elect 
from their cradles, by a kind of hereditary right ; 
whose very names were sufficient to advance them 
to all the dignities of the state f . Secondly, his per- 

c No8 cum maximo consilio, studio, lalxirc, gratia, de 
causa rcgia nitercmur, Hubito cxurta est nvfaria Catonis 
promulgatio, quo^ Htudia nostra impodiret.et animus a mi- 
uoro curaad summuni tinioreni traduocret. — Ep. Fam.i. 5. 

&usi)ioor per vim rogationcm Caninium pcrlaturum. — 
Ad Quint ii. 2. 

«* Sotl vereor no aut erlpiatur nobis causa regia, aut 
dcfloratur. — 8ed hi res coget, est quiddam tortium, quod 
non — mihl displiccbat ; ut ncque Jacorc regem patercmur, 
ncc nobis repugnant ibus, ad cum dcferri, ad quern prope 
Jam delatimi vidctur. — Nc. si quid non obtlnuerimus, 
rcpulni esse videatnur.— Kp. Fam. i. 5. 

« bed oumia fiunt tardiora propter furioss sedilitatis 
expectationcm.>-Ad Quint ii. 2. 

f Non Idem mihl Uoet, quod lis, qui nobill genore nati 
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sonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to endear : 
him to all the meaner sort : his bold and ready 
wit; his talent at haranguing; his profuse expense; 
and his being the first of his family who had 
pursued popular measures against the maxims of his ! 
ancestors, who were all stem assertors of the aristo- 
cradcal power. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite | 
factions, who had each their ends in supporting ! 
him, contributed principally to his safety : the 
triumvirate willingly permitted and privately en- 
couraged his violences : to make their own power 
not only the less odious, but even necessary, for 
controlling the furv of such an incendiary ; and 
though it was often nirned against themselves, yet 
they chose to bear it, and dissemble their ability of 
repelling it, rather than destroy the man who wu 
playing their game for them, and by throwing the 
republic into confusion, throwing it of course into 
their hands : the senate, on the other side, whose 
chief apprehensions were from the triumvirate, 
thought, that the rashness of Clodius might be of 
some use to perplex their measures, and stir up 
the people against them on proper occasions ; or it 
humoured their spleen at least, to see him often 
insulting Pompey to his faces. Lastly, all who 
envied Cicero, and desired to lessen his authority, 
privately cherished an enemy, who employed all 
his force to drive him from the administration of 
affairs : this accidental concurrence of drcnm- 
stances, peculiar to the man and the times, was 
the thing that preserved Clodius, whose insolence 
could never have been endured in any quiet and 
regular state of the city. 

By his obtaining the sedileship, the tables were 
turned between him and Milo : the one was armed 
with the authority of a magistrate ; the other be- 
come a private man : the one freed from all appre- 
hension of judges and a trial ; the other exposed 
to all that danger from the power of his antagomst: 
and it was not Clodius's custom, to neglect any 
advantage against an enemy, so that he now ac- 
cused Milo of the same crime of which Milo had 
accused him ; of public violence and breach of the 
laws, in maintaining a band of gladiators to the 
terror of the city. Milo made his appearance to 
this accusation on the second of February ; when 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero appeared with him ; 
and M. Marcellus, though Clodius's colleague in 
the aedUeship, spoke for him at Cicero's desire; 
and the whole passed quietly and favourably for 
him on that day. The second hearing was ap- 
pointed on the ninth ; when Pompey undertook to 
plead his cause, but no sooner stood up to speak, 
than Clodius's mob began to exert their usual arts, 
and by a continual clamour of reproaches and in- 
vectives, endeavoured to hinder him from going 
on, or at least from being heard : but Pompey wu 

sunt, quibus omnia popnli Homani benefida dormientiboi 
deforuntur. — In Verr. v. 70. 

Krat nobilitatc ipsa, blanda omcillatricula o(nnmend»- 
tus. Omnes semper boni nobilitati favemua, &e.— Pro 
8ext. 9. 

K Videtis igitur hominem per selpsam Jam pridem 

afilictura ac Jacontera, pemiciosfs optimatium disoordib 

excitari.'— Ne a republica rcipublic« pestis amoveretur, 

restitenmt : etiam, ne caiuam dlceret : etiam ne prfvatus 

esoet : etianme in Hinu atque in dcltciis quldam optimi 

j viri viperam illaui vcnenatom ao pcstiferam habere poCii»- 

I runt? Quo tandem deccpti munere? Volo, inquinnt, 

I CMH) qui in concione detrahat da Fompeio.— J)e H a nn^ i 

Resp. 24. 
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too firm, to be 80 baffled ; and spoke for near three 
hours, with a presence of mind, which commanded 
silence in spite of their attempts. When Clodius 
rose ap to answer him, Milo's party, in their turn, 
BO disturbed and confoonded him, that he was not 
able to speak a word ; while a number of epigrams 
and hunpouns upon him and his sister were thrown 
about, and publicly rehearsed among the multitude 
below, so as to make him quite furious : till recol- 
lecting himself a little, and finding it impossible to 
proceed in his speech, he demanded aloud of his 
mob, who it was that attem]>ted to stanre them by 
famine ? To which they presently cried out, Pom- 
pey : he then asked, who it was that desired to 
be sent to Egypt ? They all echoed, Pompey : but 
when he asked, who it was that they themselves 
had a mind to send ? they answered, Crassus : for 
the old jealousy was now breaking out again be- 
tween him and Pompey; and though he appeared 
that day on Milo*s side, yet he was not, as Cicero 
•ays, a real well-wisher to him. 

These warm proceedings among the chiefs 
brought on a fray below among their partisans ; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were repulsed 
by the Pompeians ; and Clodius himself driven out 
of the rostra : Cicero, when he saw the affair pro- 
ceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat and 
make the best of his way towards home : but no 
great harm was done, for Pompey, having cleared 
die forum of his enemies, presently drew off his 
forces, to prevent any farther mischief or scandal 
from his side^. 

The senate was presently summoned, to provide 
some remedy for &ese disorders ; where Pompey, 
who had drawn upon himself a fresh envy from 
his behaviour in the Egyptian afikir, was severely 
bandied by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and others ; 
Cicero chose to be absent, since he must either 
have offended Pompey, by saying nothing for him, 
or the honest party, by defending him. The same 
debate was carried on for several days ; in which 
Pbmpey was treated very roughly by the tribune, 
Cato; who inveighed against him with great 
fierceness, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, 
to whom he paid the highest compliments, and 
was heard with much attention by all Pompey's 
enemies. 

k Ad diem iiii. Non. Febr. Milo affuit. Ei Pompciiu 
adrocatos venlt. Dixit Marcellus a mo n^tua. Ilunettto 
dJbeeaKlmua. Productus dioa e»t in ini. Id. Feb. — A. D. 
lui. Id. Milo affuit. Dixit Pompeiua, sive vnluit. Nam 
nt Minexit, opene Clodianc clamnrem suatulerunt : idqiie 
ci perpetna orationo contigit, non mode ut acclomatinne. 
led nt oonvicio et maltidictis impediretur. Qui ut per- 
onvit, nam in eo sano fortia fuit, non est deterritUH, dixit 
omnia, atque interdum etiam ailentio, cum auctoritatc 
percgerar ; aed ut pernravit, surrexit Clodius : ei tontus 
clamor a noatrls, placuerat cnim referro gratiom, ut 
Deque mente, neque lingua, neque ore consiitterc't — Cum 
(nmia maledicta, turn versus etiam obtjccnitibiuii in 
Clddium et Clodiam ilicerentur lUe furens et cxbanguis 
Interrocabat suoa in clomore ipso, quis essct, qui plebcni 
tame necaret? Kenpondebant opcra\ Pumpcius. Quis 
Alexandriam ire cuporet? Rcspundebant, I'ompcius. 
Quern ire velleut? Uespondebant, Crossum. Is aderat 
torn 3Illnni animo non aniico. 

llora fere nona. quad signo dato. Clodiani nostros cnn- 
qtutara ocepenmt. Kxorsit dolor, urgere illi ut loco nos 
moverent. Faetus est a nostris impetus, fuga opcrarum. 
IJectua dc rootria Clodius. Ac nos quoquo turn f uginius, 
nt quid in turba.— Senatua vocatus In curiam, Pompeius 
domuoLF-Ad Quint. Fr. IL 3. 



Pompey answered him with an unusual vehe- 
mence; and reflecting openly on Crassus, as the 
author of these affronts, declared, that he would 
g^ard his life with more care than Scipio Airicanus 
did when Carbo murdered him. — These warm ex- 
pressions seemed to open a prospect of some great 
agitation likely to ensue : Pompey consulted with 
Cicero on the proper means of his security ; and 
acquainted him with his apprehensions of a design 
against his life ; that Cato was privately supported, 
and Clodius furnished with money by Crassus; 
and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the rest, who envied him ; that it was neces- 
sary for him to look to himself, since the meaner 
people were wholly alienated, the nobility and 
senate generally dinaffectcd, and the youth cor- 
rupted. Cicero readily consented to join forces 
with him, and to summon their clients and friends 
from all parts of Italy : for though he had no mind 
to fight his battles in the senate, he was desirous 
to defend his person from all violence, especially 
against Crassus, whom he never loved : they re- 
solved likewise to oppose with united strength all 
the attempts of Cludius and Cato, against Lentulus 
and Milo\ Clodius, on the other hand, was not 
less busy in mustering his friends against the next 
hearing of Milo's cause : but as his strength was 
much inferior to that of his adversary, so he had 
no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any 
other view but to tease and harass him*' : for 
after two hearings, the affair was put off by several 
adjournments to the beginning of May ; from which 
time we find no farther mention of it. 

The consul Marcellinus, who drew his colleague, 
Philippus, along with him, was a resolute opposer 
of the triumvirate, as well as of all the violences of 
the other magistrates : for which reason he resolved 
to suffer no assemblies of the people, except such 
as were necessary for the elections into the annual 
offices : his view was. to prevent Cato's law for 
recalling Lentulus, and the monstrous things, as 
Cicero calls them, which some were attempting at 
this time in favour of Caesar. Cicero gives him 
the character of one of the best consuls that he 
had ever known, and blames him only in one thing, 
for treating Pompey on all occasions too rudely ; 
which made Cicero often absent himself from the 
senate, to avoid taking part either on the one side 

^ Neque ego in scnatum, no aut de tantis rebus tacerera, 
aut in Ponipcio dcfendendo. nam is carpebatur a Bibulo, 
Curiono, Favonio, Servilio Alio, animos bonorum offende- 
rcm. Kcs in postorum diem dilata est.— Eo die nihil 
perfactuni.— Ad diem ii. Id.— C-ato est vehementer in 
Pompeium invcctus et eum oratione pcrpetua tanquam 
rcuni occusavit. Do me niulta me invito, cum mca 
bumma liiude dixit. Ciim illius in mo iwrfidiam incre- 
puvit. auiUtus est magiin siluntio nrnlevolorum. Re- 
spfindit el vehementer r()mi)oiuB. Crasteumque dcscrlpsit ; 
dixitquc apertc, so raunitiorem ad cu!»t«<liendam vitam 
suara f<ire. qujuii Africanus fuissot, quciii C. Curbo inter- 
eniissot. Itaquo nini^ns mihl res moveri vidcbantur. 

i Nnm Ponipt'iuH hacc intcUigit, mocumquo ct>nuMunlcat 
inhidiaa vllff Biiae fieri : C. Catoneni a Craswi sustcntari ; 
CkMlio pocuniam suppeditari : utrumque et ab oo et a 
Cnrionc, Hibulo, cieU>riKque suia (>btn.»ctatoribii8 con- 
iinnari : vehementer e»>o pnividenduni ne opprimatur, 
ctmcicinario illo iKipulo, a se prnpe .ilicnato, nobilitato 

; iriiniieu, non arquo (»enatu, juvcntute iinproba: itaque so 
conipurut, homines ex agris nrccs-nit. Ojwrns uutem sims 
Clodius confirmnt. Manus ad Quirinalla paratur. In eo 
multo sunms superioros, *ic. — Ad Quint, li. 3. 

k vid. Dio, p. aa. 
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or the otker^ For the support therefore of his 
dignity and interest in the city, he resumed his old 
task of pleading causes ; which was always popular 
and reputable, and in which he was sure to find 
full employment. His first cause was the defence 
of L. Bestia, on the tenth of February, who, after 
the disgrace of a repulse from the prstorship in 
the last election, was accused of bribery and cor- 
ruption in his suit for it; and, notwithstanding 
the authority and eloquence of his advocate, was 
convicted and banished. He was a man extremely 
corrupt, turbulent, and seditious ; had always been 
an enemy to Cicero ; and supposed to be deeply 
engaged in Catiline's plot ; and is one instance of 
the truth of what Cicero says, that he was often 
forced, against his will, to defend certain persons, 
who had not deserved it of him, by the intercession 
of those who had*". 

Cssar, who was now in the career of his victories 
in Gaul, sent a request to the senate, that money 
might be decreed to him for the payment of his 
army ; with a power of choosing ten lieutenants, 
for the better management of the war, and the 
conquered provinces ; and that his command should 
be prolonged for five years more. The demand 
was thought very exorbitant ; and it seemed strange, 
that after all his boasted conquests, he should not 
be able to maintain his army without money from 
home at a time when the treasury was greatly ex- 
hausted ; and the renewalof a commission, obtained 
at first by violence and against the authority of the 
•enate, was of hard digestion. But Ciesar's interest 
prevailed, and Cicero himself was the promoter of 
it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction ; yet 
not without disgusting the old patriots, who stood 
firm to their maxim of opposing all extraordinary 
grants : but Cicero alleged the extraordinary ser- 
vices of Cssar ; and that the course of his victories 
ought not to be checked by the want of necessary 
supplies, while he, was so gloriously extending the 
bounds of the empire, and conquering nations 
whose names had never been heard before at Rome : 
and though it were possible for him to maintain 
his troops without their help by the spoils of the 
enemy, yet those spoils ought to be reserved for 
the splendour of his triumph, which it was not just 
to defraud by their unseasonable parsimony ". 

He might think it imprudent perhaps at this time, 

1 Conmil est egregfns Lentulus, non impedlento collega : 
sio Inquam bonus, ut meliorem non viderim. Dies comi- 
tiales exemit omnes.— 4Sic Icgibus pcmicioeiasiniig obsis- 
titur, maxime Catonis. — Nunc igitur Catoncm Lentulus a 
legibus removit, et eos, qui de Caraare monstra promul- 
g»runt. — Marcellinns auteni hoc uno niihi minus aatis- 
facit, quod eum niniis aspere tractat. quanquam id tenatu 
non invito facit : quo (^ me libentius a curia, et ab omni 
parte rolpublicc subtraho. — Ad Quint, dtf. 

"■ A. D. III. Id. dixi pro llestia de ambitu apud pre- 
torem Cn. Domitium, in foro medio, mazimo conventu. — 
Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

Cogor nonnunquam homines non optime de me meritos, 
rogatu eonim qui bene meriti sunt, dcfondere.— Ep. Fam. 
vii. 1 ; vid. PhUip. zi. 5. ; SaUust BelL Cat. 17, 43 ; Plutar. 
inCic 

B Ilium enim arbitrabar etiam sine hoc subsidio pecuni* 
rctinere oxercitum pncda ante parta, et helium otmficero 
posse: sed decus illud et omamcntum triumphi minuen- 
dum nostra parsimonia non putavi.— 

Et quas r^ones, quasque gentes nullc nobis antea 
litene, nulla vox, nulla fama notas fecerat, has nottter 
imperator, nosterque exercitus, et populi Romani arma 
peragrarunt.^De Fror. Consul, xi. 13. 



to call Cnsar home from an onfiniBhed vrar, and 
stop the progress of his arms in the very height of 
his success ; yet the real motive of his conduct 
seems to have flowed, not so much from the merits 
of the cause, as a regard to the condition of the 
times, and his own circumstances. For in his 
private letters he owns, ** that the maleyolence and 
envy of the aristocraticai chiefs had almost driven 
him from his old principles ; and though not so for 
as to make him forget his dignity, yet so as to take 
a proper care of his safety ; both which might be 
easily consistent : if there was any faith or gravity 
in the consular senators : but they had managed 
their matters so ill, that those who were superior to 
them in power, were become superior too in autho- 
rity ; so as to be able to carry in the senate, what 
they could not have carried even with the people 
without violence : that he had learnt from esperi* 
ence, what he could not learn so well from books, 
that as no regard was to be had to our safety, with- 
out a regard also to our dignity, so the considenitioii 
of dignity ought not to exclude the care of our 
safety*^." In another letter he says, '* that the 
state and form of the government was quite changed ; 
and what he had proposed to himself as the end of 
all his toils, a dignity and liberty of acting sod 
voting, was quite lost and gone; that there wu 
nothing left, but either meanly to assent to the few, 
who governed all ; or weakly to oppose them, with- 
out doing any good : that he had dropped therefore 
all thoughts of that old consular gravity and cha- 
racter of a resolute senator^ and resolved to conform 
himself to Pompey'a will ; that his great affiectioii 
to Pompey made him begin to think idl things right 
which were useful to him ; and he comforted hun- 
self with reflecting, that the greatness of his obli- 
gations would make all the world excuse him for 
defending what Pompey liked, or at least for not 
opposing it : or else, what of all things he most 
desired, if his friendship with Pompey would per- 
mit him, for retiring from public business, and 
giving himself wholly up to his books'." 

But he was now engaged in a cause, in which be 
was warmly and specially interested, the defence of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune. Clodius, who gave 

o Quorum malevolentissimis obtrectatkmibos nos setlo 
de vetere ilia nostra, diutumaque senteatia propc jam e«e 
depulsos: non nos qnidem ut noatne dignitatis iimiu 
oMiti, Bed nt habeamus ntlonem allquando etiam adntii. 
Poterat utrumque pnedare, si asset fides, si gxavitssia 
hominibus oonsularibus. — 

Nam qui plus opibus, annis, potentta valent, p ro fedi 
tantum mihi videntur stnltitia et inooastantia adver- 
aarionim, ut etiam auctoritate jam plusvalerent-^Qood 
ipw, Uteris onmibus a pueritia deditns, ejcperimulo tamen 
ma^is, quam discendo cognovi ;— neqna salntis noitnr 
rationem habendam nobis ease sine dtgnltata, neqne digsi* 
tatis sine salute. — Ep. Fam. i. 7. 

P Tantum enim animi inducUo et m«hcronle amor «f|S 
Pompeium apud me valet, nt, qua illi uttUa sunt, et qvm 
ille vult. ea mihi omnia jam et reoCa et vera vfdesntar— 
Me quidem ilia res oonsolatur, quod ego is com, eoi nl 
maxime conccdant (Names, ut vel ea defeodam, qam Pdo- 
peius vclit, vel taoeam, vel etiam, id quod mihi maxint 
lubet, ad nostra mo studia referam liter arum ; <iiiod pio- 
fecto faciam, si mihi per ejnsdem amieitiam lioeMt.— 

Qu« enim proposita fuerant nobis, cum et honorlbas 
amplisBsimiB, et laboribus maxtmis pesfunctt asKDOi, 
dignitas in sententiis dloendis, libertas in rapoMica 
capcssenda ; ea sublata tota : sed nco mihi magis, qofla 
omnibus. Nam ant assentiendam eal nallaeam paiMaH 
panels, aut Ihistra dissentieiidam.p-lbid. t. 
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Cicero's friends no respite, hsTing himself under- 
taken Milo, assigned the prosecution of Sextius to 
one of his confidants, M. Tullius Albinovanus, who 
accused him of public yiolence or breach of peace 
in his tribunate^ Sextius had been a true friend 
to Cicero in his distress ; and borne a great part in 
his restoration ; but as in cases of eminent service, 
conferred jointly by many, every one is apt to claim 
the first merit, and expect the first share of praise ; 
so Sextius, naturally morose, fancying himself neg- 
lected or not sufficiently requited by Cicero, had 
behaved very churlishly towards him since his 
return : but Cicero, who was never forgetful of 
past kindnesses, instead of resenting his perverse- 
ness, having heard that Sextius was indisposed, 
went in person to his house, and cured him of all 
his jealousies, by freely offering his assistance and 
patronage in pleading his cause'. 

This was a disappointment to the prosecutors ; 
who flattered themselves that Cicero was so much 
disgusted, that he would not be persusded to plead 
for him ; but he entered into the cause with a hearty 
inclination, and made it, as in effect it really was, 
his own*. In his speech, which is still extant, 
after laying open the history of his exile, and the 
motives of his own conduct through the whole pro- 
gress of it, he shows, ** that the only ground of 
prosecuting Sextius was, his faithful adherence to 
him, or rsuer to the republic ; that by condemning 
Sextius, they would in effect condemn him, whom 
all the orders of the city had declared to be unjustly 
expelled, by the very same men who were now 
attempting to expel Sextius : that it was a banter 
and ridicule on justice itself, to accuse a man of 
violence, who hsd been left for dead upon the spot 
by the violence of those who accused him ; and 
whoae only crime it was, that he would not suffer 
himself to be quite killed, but presumed to guard 
his life against their future attempts." In short, 
he managed the cause so well, that Sextius was 
acquitted, and in a manner the most honourable, 
by the unanimous suffrages of all the judges ; and 
with a universal applause of Cicero's humanity 
and gratitude*. 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius ; 
while Csesar's creature, Vatinius, appeared not only 
•a an adversary but a witness against him : which 
gave Cicero an opportunity of lashing him, as Sex- 
tios particulariy desired, with all the keenness of 
his raillery, to the great diversion of the audience ; 
for instead of interrogating him in the ordinary way 
about the facts depowd in the trial, he contrived to 
tease him with a perpetual series of questions, 
whidi revived and exposed the iniquity of his fac- 
tions tribunate, and the whole course of his profli- 
gate life, from his first appearance in public ; and, 

q Qui eum omnibus aalutis raee defensoribus bellum 
■Ibi 6isa gcrendom judioavenmt. — ^Pro 8ext. 2. 

' b crat ager: domum, ut debuimus, ad eum statim 
vonimus ; dque not totos tradidirous : idque feoimos pne- 
tsr homlnom opinionem, qui nos ei Jure suocensere puta- 
bant, ut hnmaniidmi gratitsimique et ipni et omnibus 
videranur : itaque faeiemuA. — Ad (iuint. ii. 3. 

• P. Sextius est reus non nio aed meo nomine, dec— Pro 
Baztiai 

* Seztias nosier abaolatns eet, a. d. n. Id. Bfart. et quod 
vahcmcnter intafult reipablics, nnUam videri in ejus- 
niodl eauaa iHatfiniinnmii eaae, omnibus sontentiis abeo- 
latus est— Soito noa in eo Judioio oonaeoutoa esie, ut om- 
nium gTstlMimi jndioaremur. Nam in defendcndo homine 

iiiiimilsllsalmii latialBeimus.-- Ad Quint, ii. 4. 



in spite of all his impudence, quite daunted and 
confounded him. Vatinius however made some 
feeble effort to defend himself, and rally Cicero in 
his turn ; and among other things, reproached him 
with the baseness of changing sides, and becoming 
Caesar's friend on account of the fortunate state of 
his affairs : to which Cicero briskly replied, though 
Pompey himself stood by, that he still preferred the 
condition of Bibulus's consulship, which Vatinius 
thought abject and miserable, to the victories and 
triumphs of all men whatsoever. This speech 
against Vatinius is still remaining, under the tide 
of the Interrogation ; and is nothing else but what 
Cicero himself calls it, a perpetual invective on the 
magistracy of Vatinius, and the conduct of those 
who supported him*. 

In the beginning of April, the senate granted the 
sum of three hundred thousand pounds to Pompey, 
to be laid out in purchasing com for the use of the 
city ; where there was still a great scarcity, and as 
great at the same time of money : so that the mov- 
ing a point so tender could not fail of raising some 
ill-humour in the assembly ; when Cicero, whose 
old spirit seems to have revived in him from his 
late success in Sextius's cause, surprised them by 
' proposing, that in the present inability of the trea- 
I sury to purchase the Campanian lands, which by 
Cvsar's act were to be divided to the people, the 
act itself should be reconsidered, and a day ap- 
pointed for that deliberation : the motion was 
received with a universal joy, and a kind of tumul- 
tuary acclamation : the enemies of the triumvirate 
were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that it 
would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey ; 
but it served only for a proof, of what Cicero him- 
self observes, that it is very hard for a man to depart 
from his old sentiments in politics when they are 
right and just'. 

Pompey, whose nature was singularly reserved, 
expressed no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice 
of it to Cicero, though they met and supped to- 
gether familiarly as they used to do : but he set 
forward soon after towards Africa, in order to pro- 
vide com ; and intending to call at Sardinis, 
proposed to embark at Pisa or Leghom, that he 
might have an interview with Cnsar, who was now 
at Luca, the utmost limit of his Gallic government. 
He found Caesar exceedingly out of humour with 
Cicero ; for Crassus had already been with him at 
Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by his account 
of Cicero's late motion ; which he complained of 

ir~Vatinluin, a quo palam oppugnabatur. arbitratn 
noBtro cmicidiraua, diis hominibusque plaudentibus.— 
Quid queris ? Homo petulanc, et audax Vatinius valde 
perturbatUB, debilitatusque disceasit— Ad Quint. iL 4. 

Ego acdente Pompeio, cum ut laudaret F. Sextinm in- 
troiiswt in urbcm, dixiasotque testis Vatinius, me fortuna 
et felicitate C. Cmaris commotum. illi amicum esse cot- 
pisao ; dixi. me eom Hibuli fortunam, quam illo afflictam 
putoret. omnium triumphis victoriisque anteferre.—Tota 
▼ero interrogatio mea nihil habuit, nisi rcprehensionem 
illius tribunatus : in quo omnia dicta sunt libertate, ani- 
moque maximo. — Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

' Pompeio pecunia decreta in rem frumentariam ad 
H. 8. cccc. Bed eodem die vehemcnter actum de agro 
Campano. clamore aenatus prope concionali. Acriorem 
causam inopia pecuni* faciebat, et annone caritaa. — Ad 
Quint ii. & 

Nonis April, mihi eat aenatus aasensus, ut de agro 
Campano, idibua Maiis, frequent! senatu k^erretur. 
Num potui magia in arcem iUiua eauaa invaders— Ep. 
Fam. L 9. 
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so heavily, that Pompej promised to use all his 
authority to induce Cicero to drop the pursuit of 
it ; and for that purpose sent away an express to 
Rome to entreat him not to proceed any farther in 
it till his return ; and when he came afterwards to 
Sardinia, where his lieutenant Q. Cicero then re- 
sided, he entered immediately into an expostulation 
with him about it, ** recounting all his services to 
his brother, and that everything which he had done 
for him was done with Cesar's consent ; and re- 
minding him of a former conversation between 
themselves concerning Caesar's acts, and what 
Quintus himself had undertaken for his brother on 
that head ; and as he then made himself answerable 
for him, so he was now obliged to call him to the 
performance of those engagements : in short, he 
begged of him to press his brother to support and 
defend Cesar's interests and dignity, or if he could 
not persuade him to that, to engage him at least 
not to act against them}^." 

This remonstrance from Pompcy, enforced by 
his brother Quintus, staggered Cicero's resolution, 
and made him enter into a fresh deliberation with 
himself about the measures of his conduct ; where, 
after casting up the sum of all his thoughts, and 
weighing every circumstance which concerned either 
his own or the public interest, he determined at 
last to drop the affair rather than expose himself 
again, in his present situation, to the animosity of 
Pompey and Cesar, for which he makes the fol- 
lowing apology to his friend Lentulus : — ** that 
those who professed the same principles and were 
embarked in the same cause with him, were peq>e- 
tually envying and thwarting him, and more dis- 
gust^ by the splendour of his life than pleased 
with anything which he did for the public service ; 
that their only pleasure, and what they could not 
even dissemble while he was acting with them, was 
to see him disoblige Pompey and make Cesar his 
enemy, when they at the same time were continually 
caressing Clouius before his face, on purpose to 
mortify him : that if the government indeed had 
fallen into wicked and desperate hands, neither 
liopes nor fears nor gratitude itself could have 
prevailed with him to join with them ; but when 
Pompey held the chief sway, who had acquired it 
by the most illustrious merit, whose dignity he had 
always favoured from his iirst setting out in the 
world, and from whom he had received the greatest 
obligations, and who at that very time made his 
enemy the common enemy of them both, he had 
no reason to apprehend the chaise of inconstancy 
if on some occasions he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he used to do, in complaisance 

7 Hoc 8. C. in Bententiani incam facto, Pompeius, cum 
mihi nihil ot^tcndiinict sc euse nffcnbum, in Snrdiniam ct in 
Airicam profectus eat, eoquo itincro Lucam ad Crttarem 
venit Ibi miilta de mea nontentia quotitiis est Ctetuir, 
quippo qui etiam Havcnnse Crasnum ante vidi«»ct. nb 
euque in ino cMot incoiiNiiA. Suno molcbtc Poinpcium id 
fcrrc con»tabut: quod ego. cum audiiiacni ex alii»,maxime 
ex fratre mco coRiiovi ; qiiem cum in Sardinia pauciit pottt 
diubus, quam Luca ditfCCSHcnit, con veil isMot. Te, inqnit, 
ipAum cupio: nihil opportunius potuit accidere* ni^i cum 
Marco fratre diliRentercgerici, dcpcndendum tibi cf«t,quod 
mihi pro illo spopondiMti : quid multa ? Qucstus citt gra- 
viter : Mia meritn conimenioravit : quid egiwiet Mepissinio 
dc actia CntariD cum mco fratre, quidque sibi is do me 
reccpitfsct. in memoriam rcdegit : bequc quae de mea salute 
cgiMot, voluntate Caraaria egisse, ipAum mcum fratrem 
testatua est — Ep. Fam. i. 9. 



to such a friend : that his union with Pompey 
necessarily included Cesar, with whom both be 
and his brother had a friendship also of long stand- 
ing, which they were invited to renew by all 
manner of civilities and good offices freely offered 
on Cesar's part : that, after Cesar's great exploits 
and victories, the republic itself seemed to inter- 
pose and forbid him to quarrel with such men; 
that when he stood in need of their assistance, bis 
brother had engaged his word for him to Pompey, 
and Pompey to Cesar, and he thought himself 
obliged to make good those engagements'." 

This was the general state of his political be- 
haviour: he had a much larger view and more 
comprehensive knowledge both of men and things 
than the other chiefs of the aristocracy, Bibulus, 
Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c., whose stifihesa 
had ruined their cause, and brought them into 
their present subjection, by alienating Pompey and 
the equestrian order from the senate. They con- 
sidered Cicero's management of the triumvirate as 
a mean submission to illegal power, which they 
were always opposing and irritating, though ever 
so unseasonably ; whereas Cicero thought it time 
to give over fighting when the forces were so uo- * 
equal, and that the more patiently they suffered 
the dominion of their new masters the more 
temperately they would use it* ; being persuaded 
that Pompey at least, who was the head of them, 
had no designs against the public liberty, unless he 
were provoked and driven to it by the perrerse 
opposition of his enemies **. These were the 
grounds of that complaisance which he now 
generally paid to him, for the sake both of his own 
and the public quiet ; in consequence of which, 
when the appointed day came for considering the 
case of the Campanian lands, the debate dropped 
of course, when it was understood that Cicero, the 
mover of it, was absent and had changed his mind; 
though it was not, as he intimate, without some 
struggle in his own breast that he submitted to 
this step, which was likely to draw upon him an 
imputation of levity '. 

> Qui cum ilia aentirent in republics que ego agebam, 
aemperque senaiaaent ; me tamen non Mtiafaoere Pumpeio, 
Ccaanmiquo inimicisaimum mihi futurum, gaudere le 
aiebant : hoc mihi dolendum, aed iUud mnlto magia, qnod 
inimicum meum. — Sic amplexabontur— Sic me pneaente 
oaculabantur— Ego si ab improbia et perditia civibna rem- 
publicam tcneri videbam — Non mode prnniia— Sed ne 
periculis quidem ullia compulaoa— Ad eorum oausam m« 
adjungerem, nc ai aumma quidem eorum in me merits 
constarcnt Cum autem in republica Cn. Pompeiua prin- 
cepa esset— raounique inimicum unum in civitate habere! 
inimicum, non putavi famam inoonatantie mihi pcitlmea- 
ccndam, ai quibuadam in aententiia poullum me immu* 
taMcm. meamque voluntatem ad aummi vlri, de meque 
optime meriti dignitatem aggregaaaem, Ac. Graviiaiine 
autem me in hac mento impulit, et Pompeii fidea, quam 
de mc Cfesari dederat, et finitria mei, quam Pompeio.— 
Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

* Neque, ut ego arbitror, errarent, ai cum parea ease noa 
IKiMaent, pugnare de«isterent. — 

Coniniutata toia ratio eat aenatus, Judidorum, rei totiitf 
publicc Otium nobis exoptandum eat: quod ii, qui 
potiuntur rerum, praeatituri videntur. ai quidiun homines 
patieiitius eorum potentiam fcrre potuerint. Dignitatem 
quidem illam consulurem fortia et conatantia aooaturisi 
nihil est, quod cogitcraua.. Amlaaa eat culpa c(»nun, quia 
aenatu ct ordincm conjunctiaaimum, et hominem clariaii* 
miun abalicnarunt.— Ibid. 8. 

«» Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

c Quod idibua et poatridle faerat dlotam, da agro Gun- 
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His daughter Tullia, having now lived a widow 
about a year, was married to a second husband, 
Fnrius Crassipes, and the wedding feast held at 
Cicero*8 house on the sixth of April. We find very 
little said of the character or condition of this 
Crassipes; but by Cicero's care in making the 
match, the fortune which he paid, and the con- 
gratulation of his friends upon it, he appears to 
have been a nobleman of principal rank and 
dignity**. Atticus also, who was about a year 
younger than Cicero, was married this spring to 
Pilia, and invited him to the wedding^. As to his 
domestic affairs, his chief care at present was about 
rebuilding three of his houses which were de- 
molished in his exile, and repairing the rest, with 
that also of his brother, out of which they were 
driven in the last attack of Clodius : by the hints 
which be gives of them, they all seem to have been 
very magnificent, and built under the direction of 
the best architects. Clodius gave no farther inter- 
ruption to them, being forced to quit the pursuit 
of Cicero in order to watch the motions of a more 
dangerous enemy, Milo. Cicero, however, was 
not without a share of uneasiness within his own 
walls; his brother's wife and his own neither 
agreed well with each other nor their own husbands. 
Quintos's was displeased at her husband's staying 
so long abroad, and Cicero's not disposed to make 
hers the happier for staying at home. His nephew 
also, young Qointus, a perverse youth, spoiled by 
a mother's indulgence, added somewhat to his 
trouble ; for he was now charged with the care of 
his edocation in the father's absence, and had him 
taught under his own eye by Tyrannio, a Greek 
master, who, with several other learned men of 
Uiat country, was entertained in his house'. 

King Ptolemy's affair was no more talked of ; 
Pbmpey had other business upon his hands, and 
was so ruffled by the tribune Cato and the consul 
Maroellinus, that he laid aside all thoughts of it 
for himself, and wished to serve Lentulus in it. 
The senate had passed a vote against restoring him 
at all, but one of the tribunes inhibited them from 
proceeding to a decree, and a former decree was 
actually subsisting in favour of Lentulus. Cicero, 
thoefore, after a consultation with Pompey, sent 
him their joint and last advice : ** that by his com- 
mand of a province so near to Egypt, as he was 
the best judge of what he was able to do, so if he 
! found himself master of the thing and was assured 

. puo actum iri, non est actum. In hac causa mihi aqua 
I baret— Ad Quint, ii. 8. 

* De nostra TolUa^-spero nos cum Crassipede confeoiaae. 
->Ibid.4. 

Qnod mihi de fliia et de Crassipede gratularis— Speroquo 
•t opto banc conjunctioaiem nobis voluptati fore. — Epist. 
Pai!i.i 7. 

Viaticum Crassipes prcripit.— Ad Att iv. 5. 

' Prid. Id. bee soripsi ante lucem. Eo die apud Poropo- 
aiam in ejus nuptiis eram ccnaturus.— Ad Quint, it. 3. 

t Domus utriusqne nostrum edificatur strenufr [Ibid. 
4.] Loagilium redanptorem oohortatus sum. Fidem 
taOd fadebat, se velle nobis plaoere. Domus erit cgregia. 
*-IWd.«. 

<^intus tuus. pner optlmus, eruditur egregie. Uoo 
nunc magis animadverto, quod Tyrannio docet apud me. 
-IMd.4. 

A. D. viir. Id. Apr. sponsalia Crassipedi pr»bui. Yluic 
coovivio puer optimus, Quintus tuus, quod perleviter 
commotns fuerat, defuit. — Multum is mecum sermonem 
babult et perhumanum de diacordiis mulienun nostra- 
nun.— Pumponia autem etiam de te questa est.— ^Ibid. 6. 



of success, he might leave the king at Ptolemais, 
or some other neighbouring city, and proceed 
without him to Alexandria, where, if by the 
influence of his fleet and troops be could appease 
the public diissentions, and persuade the inhabitants 
to receive tlieir king peaceably, he might then carry 
him home, and so restore him according to the 
first decree ; yet without a multitude, as our re- 
ligious men (says he) tell us, the sibyl has enjoined; 
that it was the opinion, however, of them both, 
that people would judge of the fact by the event. 
If he was certain, therefore, of carrying his point, 
he should not defer it; if doubtful, should not 
undertake it : for as the world would applaud him 
if he effected it with ease, so a miscarriage might 
be fatal on account of the late vote of the senate, 
and the scruple about religion?." But Lentulus, 
wisely judging the affair too hazardous for one of 
his dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of more 
desperate character, Gabinius, who ruined himself 
soon after by embarking in it. 

The tribune Cato, who was perpetually inveighing 
against keeping gladiators, like so many standing 
armies to the terror of the citizens, had lately 
bought a band of them, but finding himself unable 
to maintain them was contriving to part with them 
again without noise or scandal. Milo got notice 
of it, and privately employed a person, not one of 
his own friends, to buy them ; and when they were 
purchased, Racilius, another tribune, taking the 
matter upon himself, and pretending that they 
were bought for him, published a proclamation 
that Cato's family of gladiators was to be sold by 
auction, which gave no small diversion to the 
city •». 

Milo's trial being put off to the fifth of May, 
Cicero took the benefit of a short vacation to make 
an excursion into the country and visit his estates 
and villas in different parts of Italy. He spent 
five days at Arpinum, whence he proceeded to his 
other houses at Pompeii and Cumse ; and stopped 
a while, on his return, at Antium, where he bad 
lately rebuilt his house, and was now disposing and 
ordering his library by the direction of Tyrannio, 
the remains of which, he says, were more consider- 
able than he expected from the late ruin. Atticus 
lent him two of his librarians to assist his own in 
taking catalogues, and placing the books in order ; 
which be calls the infusion of a soul into the body 

9 Te pcrnpicere posse, qui Ciliciam Cyprumqno teneas, 
quid efficero et quid conaequi possis. ct, si res facultatem 
liabitura videatur, ut Alexandriam atque iKgyptum tenero 
possis, esse et tue et nostri imperii dignitatis, Ptoleniaide, 
aut aliquo propinquo loco rege collocato, te cum classe, 
atque exercitu proflcisci Alexandriam : ut cum earn pace, 
presidiisque firmaris, Ptolemcus redcat in regnum : ita 
fore, ut per te restituatur, quomadmodum senatus initio 
censuit; et sine multitudine reducatur, quemadmodum 
homines religiosi sibylla; plaoere dizenmt. Bed hax sen- 
tentia sic et illi et nobis probabatur, ut ex eventu homines 
de tuo consilio existlmaturos vidcremus — Nos quidcm hoc 
sentimus; si exploratum tibi sit, posse te rcgni illius 
potiri ; non esse cunctandum : si dubium, non es60 conan- 
dum, Ac. — Kp. Fam. i. 7. 

^ Ille vindex gladiatonim ct bestiariorum emcrat — bes- 
tiarios — IIos alere non potcrat. Itaquo vix tenebat. ScnHit 
Milo, dedit cuidam non fxuniliari ncgotium.qui sine sub]»i- 
cione emoret cam familiam a Catono: qus simulatquo 
abducta est, Racilius rem patefecit, eosque homines sibi 
empt(^>s esse dixit — et tabulum proscripsit. se familiam 
Catonianam venditurum. In earn tabulum magni risus 
consequebantur. — ^Ad Quint. iL 6. 



of hU house'. Daring this tonr, his old enemy 
Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, having gained 
some advantage in Judea against Aristobulus, who 
had been dethroned by Pompey, and on that ac- 
count was raising troubles in the country, sent 
public letters to the senate to give an account of 
his victory, and to beg the decree of a thanksgiving 
for it His friends took the opportunity of moving 
the affair in Cicero's absence, from whose authority 
they apprehended some obstruction; but the senate, 
in a full house, slighted his letters and rejected his 
suit : an affront which had never been offered 
before to any proconsul. Cicero was infinitely de- 
lighted with it, calls the resolution divine, and was 
doubly pleased for its being the free and genuine 
judgment of the senate, without any struggle or 
influence on his part ; and reproaching Gabinius 
with it afterwards, says that by this act the senate 
had declared that they could not believe that he, 
whom they had always known to be a traitor at 
home, could ever do anything abroad that was use- 
ful to the republic''. 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened 
about this time in the neighbourhood of Rome : 
horrible noises under ground, with clashing of 
arms ; and on the Alban bill a little shrine of Juno, 
which stood on a table lacing the east, turned sud. 
denly of itself towards the north. These terrors 
alarmed the city, and the senate consulted the 
haruspiceSfWho were the public diviners or prophets 
of the state, skilled in all the Tuscan discipline of 
interpreting portentous events, who gave the fol- 
lowing answer in writing, — that supplications must 
be made to Jupiter, Sieitum, Neptune, and the 
other gods ; that the solemn shows and plays had 
been negligently exhibited and polluted ; sacred 
and religious places made profane; ambassadors 
killed, contrary to right and law ; faith and oaths 
disregarded ; ancient and hidden sacrifices care- 
lessly performed and profaned ; — that the gods 
gave this warning, lest, by the discord and dissen- 
tion of the better sort, dangers and destruction 
should fall upon the senate and the chiefs of the 
city, by which means the provinces would fall 
under the power of a single person, their armies 
be beaten, great loss ensue, and honours be heaped 
on the unworthy and disgraced'. 

One may observe from this answer, that the 
diviners were under the direction of those who 
endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil disorders : each party inter- 



1 Offended deeignationem Tyrannionis mirificam in 
libronim meonim bibliotheca ; quorum reliquic multo 
meliorm sunt, quam putaram. Etiam vellcm mihi mittaa 
de tuis librariulifl duos aliquos, quibus Tyrannio utatur 
glutinatoribuB, ct ad cetera adniinistris.— Ad Ait. iv. 4. 

Pofttea vero quam Tyrannio mihi libros disposuit. meat 
addita videtur melA Bdibus: quaquidem in re, miriflca 
opera Dionysii et Menophili tul fuit — Ibid. 8. 

k Id. Mails scnatusfrequensdivinuafuit in supplicatione 
Oabinio deneganda. Adjurat Procilius lioc ncmlni aoci- 
diaee. Foris valdc plauditur. Mihi cum sua sponte 
Jucundum, cum Jucundiun, quod me abecnto, est cnim 
tlkiKpivks J udicium , sine oppugnatione, sine gratia nostra. < 
—Ad Quint, ii. 8 : iv, 5. I 

Hoc statuit sonatus, cum frequcns supplicationcm Oabi- 
nio denegavit. — A proditorc. atque eo. qucm prvHcntcm ' 
bostcm reipublicc cognosfset, bene rempublicam geri non 
potuisso. — De Prov. Con&ul. 6. 

1 Yid. ArguoL Manutii in Orat de Tlanisp. Respons.— i 
Dio, L zzxix. p. KKX > 



preted it according to their own Tiewi. Clodins 
took a handle from it of venting his spleen afresh 
against Cicero ; and calling the people together for 
that purpose, attempted to persuade them that this 
divine admonition was designed particularly against 
him ; and that the article of the sacred and reli- 
gious places referred to the case of his bouse, which, 
after a solemn consecration to religion, was ren- 
dered again profane ; charging all the displeasure 
of the gods to Cicero's account, who affected no- 
thing less than a tyranny, and the oppression of 
their liberties". 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in 
the senate, where, after a short and general invec- 
tive upon his profligate life^ " he leaves him, he 
says, a devoted victim to Milo, who seemed to be 
given to them by heaven for the extinction of such 
a plague, as Scipio was for the destruction of Car- 
thage. He declares the prodigy to be one of the 
most extraordinary which had ever been reported 
to the senate ; but laughs at the absurdity of ap- 
plying any part of it to him, since hia bouse, as 
he proves at large, was more solemnly cleared 
from any service or relation to religion than any 
other house in Rome, by the judgment of the 
priests, the senate, and all the orders of the dtj\" 
Then running through the several artidei of tlie 
answer, he shows them " all to tally so exactly 
with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodioi'i 
life, that they could not possibly be applied to any- 
thing else. That as to the sports, said to be neg- 
ligently performed and polluted, it clearly denoted 
the pollution of the Megalensian play, the most 
venerable and religious of all other shows, which 
Clodius himself, as sedile, exhibited in honour of 
the Mother of the gods ; where, when the magis- 
trates and citizens were seated to partake of the 
diversions, and the usual proclamation was made, 
to command all slaves to retire, a vast body of 
them, gathered from all parts of the city by the 
order of Clodius, forced their way i^>on the stage, 
to the great terror of the assembly ; where much 
mischief and bloodshed would have ensued, if the 
consul Marcellinus, by his firmness and presence 
of mind, had not quieted the tnmnlt And in 
another representation of the same plays, the slaves, 
encouraged again by Clodius, were so audacious 
and successful in a second irruption, that they 
drove the whole company out of the theatre, and 
possessed it entirely to themselves*. That as to 
the profanation of sacred and religions places, it 
could not be interpreted of anything so aptly as of 
what Clodius and his friends had done ; for that, 
in the house of Q. Seius, which he had bought 
after murdering the owner, there was a chapel and 
altars, which he had lately demolished. That L. 
Piso had destroyed a celebrated chapel of Diana, 
where all that neighbourhood, and some even of 
the senate, used annually to perform their family 
sacrifices. That Serranus also had thrown down, 
burnt, and profiuied several consecrated chapelSi 
and raised other buildings upon them'. That as 
to ambassadors killed contrary to law and right, 
though it was commonly interpreted of those ftom 
Alexandria, yet other ambassadors had been mur- 
dered, whose death was no less offensive to the 
gods : as Theodosius, killed with the privity and 
permission of Clodius ; and Plator, by the order of 



I" Dio, I. xxxix. p. lUO. 
o Ibid. 10, 11, 12, 13. 



" De Uaruq>. RmpaoM, 9. 
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Piso^. As to the vioUtion of fidth and oaths, that 
it related evidently to those judges who had ab- 
soWed Clodius, as being one of the most memora- 
ble and flagrant perjuries which Rome had ever 
known: that the answer itself suggested this 
interpretation, when it subjoined, that ancient and 
occolt sacrifices were polluted ; which could refer 
to nothing so properly as to the rites of the Bona 
Dca, whidi were the most ancient and the most 
occult of any in the dty ; celebrated with incre- 
dible secrecy to that goddess, whose name it was 
not lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 
which no man ever pried into but Clodius'. Then, 
as to the warning given by the gods, of dangers 
likely to ensue from the dissentions of the princi- 
pal citizens ; that there was no man so particularly 
active in promoting those dissentions as Clodius, 
who was perpetually inflaming one side or the 
other ; — ^now pursuing popular, now aristocratical 
measurei ; at one time a favourite of the triumvi- 
rate, at another of the senate ; whose credit was 
whollysnpported by their quarrds and animosities/' 
He exhorts them, therefore, in the conclusion, " to 
beware of falling into those miseries of which the 
gods so evidently forewarned them ; and to take 
care especially that the form of the republic was 
not altered, since all civil contests between great 
and powerfol citizens must necessarily end either 
in a universal destruction, or n tyranny of the con- 
queror : that the state was now in so tottering a 
condition, that nothing could preserve it but their 
concord : that there was no hope of its being better 
while Clodius remained unpunished ; and but one 
degree left of being worse, by being wholly ruined 
and enslaved: for the prevention of which the 
gods had given them this remarkable admonition ; 
for they were not to believe, what was sometimes 
represe nted on the stage, that any god ever de- 
scended fh>m heaven to converse fomiliarly with 
men, but that these extraordinary sounds and agi- 
tations of the world, the air, the elements, were 
the only voice and speech which heaven made use 
of: that these admonished them of their danger, 
and pointed ont the remedy ; and that the gods, by 
intimating so freely the way of their safety, had 
ahown how easy it would be to pacify them by 
pacifying only their own animosities and discords 
among tibemselves." 

About the middle of the summer, and before the 
tinle of choosing new consuls, which was commonly 
in August, the senate began to deliberate on the 
provinces which were to be assigned to them at the 
expiration of their office. The consular provinces, 
about which the debate singly turned, were the two 
Gauls which Caesar now held, Macedonia which 
Piso, and Syria which Gabinius, possessed. All 
who spoke before Cicero, excepting Servilius, were 
for taking one or both the Gauls from Csesar, 
whidi was what the senate generally desired ; but 
when it came to Cicero's turn, he gladly laid hold 
on the occasion to revenge himself on Piso and 
Gabinius, and exerted all his authority to get them 
recalled, with some marks of disgrace, and their 
governments assigned to the succeeding consuls : 
but as for Cssar, his opinion was, that his com- 
mand should be continued to him till he had 
finished the war which he was carrying on with 
such success, and settled the conquered countries. 



4 De Harusp. Reqwns. 16. 



' Ibid. 17, 18. 



This gave no small ofience ; and the consul Phi- 
lippus could not forbear interrupting and remind- 
ing him, that he had more reason to be angry with 
Cspsar than with Gabinius himself, since Caesar was 
the author and raiser of all that storm which had 
oppressed him. But Cicero replied, that, in this 
vote, he was not pursuing his private resentment, 
but the public good, which had reconciled him to 
Caesar ; and that he could not be an enemy to one 
who was deserving so well of his country ; that a 
year or two more would complete his conquests, 
and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful subjec- 
tion : that the cause was widely different between 
Caesar and the other two ; that Caesar's adminis- 
tration was beneficial, prosperous, glorious to the 
republic; theirs scandalous, ignominious, hurtful 
to their subjects, and contemptible to their ene- 
mies. In short, he managed the debate so, that 
the senate came fully into his sentiments, and de- 
creed the revocation of Piso and Gabinius*. 

He was now likewise engaged in pleading two 
considerable causes at the bar ; the one in defence 
of Cornelius Balbus, the other of M. Caelius. Bal- 
bus was a native of Gades, in Spain, of a splendid 
family in that city, who, for his fidelity and ser- 
vices to the Roman generals in that province, and 
especially in the Sertorian war, had the freedom of 
Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in virtue of 
a law which authorised him to grant it to as many 
as he thought proper. But Pompey*s act was now 
called in question as originally null and invalid, on 
a pretence that the city of Gades was not within 
the terms of that alliance and relation to Rome 
which rendered its citizens capable of that pri- 
vilege. Pompey and Crassus were his advocates, 
and, at their desire, Cicero also, who had the third 
place or post of honour assigned to him, to give 
the finishing hand to the cause*. The prosecution 
was projected not so much out of enmity to Balbus 
as to his patrons, Pompey and Cssar, by whose 
favour he had acquired great wealth and power ; 
being at this time general of the artillery to Caesar, 
and the principal manager or steward of all his 
affairs. The judges gave sentence for him, and 
confirmed his right to the city ; from which foun- 
dation he was raised afterwards by Augustus to 
the consulate itself. His nephew also, young 
Balbus, who was made free with him at the same 
time, obtained the honour of a triumph for his 
victories over the Garamantes ; and, as Pliny tells 
us, they were the only instances of foreigners and 

" Itaqne ego idem, qui nunc consulibus iis, qui designati 
erunt, Syrlam, Mooedoniamque decemo— Quod td essent 
illi optimi viri, tamen ego mca sentcntia C. Cnsari non- 
dum Buccedendum putarem. Qua de ro dicam, Patrea 
Conscripti, quod seniio, atque illam interpellationem 
familiariMsimi mei, qua paullo ante interrupta est oratlo 
mea, non pcrtimescam. Negat mo vir optixnus inimicio- 
rem debere esao Gabinio, quam Cnaari ; omnem enim 
illam tempeetatem, cui ceeserim, Cesare impulsore atque 
adjutore ease excitatam. Cui si prinmm sic respondeam, 
mo oommunisutilitatishabererationem.nondoloris mei. — 
liic me meus in rempublicam animus pristinus oc perennis, 
cum C. CflNare reducit, recondliat, restituit in gratiam. 
Quod Tolent denique homines exibtiment, nemini ego 
possum esse bene de republica merenti non amicus. — Vid. 
Orat. De Provin. Cons. 8, 9, Jcc. 

* Quo mihi difficilior est hie eztremus perorandi locus. — 
Bed mos est gerendus, non modo Comelio. cujus ego volun- 
tati in ejus periculis nullo modo deesso possum ; scd etiam 
Cn. Pompeio.— Pro Balbo, 1, 2, Jtc. 
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adopted citizens who had ever advanced them- 
selves to either of those honours in Rome ". 

Ctelius, whom he next defended, was a young 
gentleman of equestrian rank, of great par^ and 
accomplishments, trained under the discipline of 
Cicero himself; to whose care he was committed 
by his father upon his first introduction into the 
forum. Before he was of age to hold any magis- 
tracy, he had distinguished himself by two public 
impeachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero's 
colleague in the consulship, for conspiring against 
the state ; the other of L. Atratinus, for bribery 
and corruption. Atratinus' son was now reveng- 
ing his father's quarrel, and accused Cselius of 
public violence, for being concerned in the assas- 
sination of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian 
embassy, and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the 
sister of Clodius : he had been this lady's gallant, 
whose resentment for her favours, slighted by him, 
was the real source of all his trouble. In this 
speech, Cicero treats the character and gallantries 
of Clodia, her commerce with Celius, and the 
gaieties and licentiousness of youth, with such a 
vivacity of wit and humour, that makes it one of 
the most entertaining whi6h he has left to us. 
Cselius, who was truly a libertine, lived on the 
Palatine Hill, in a house which he hired of Clo- 
dius ; and among the other proofs of his extrava- 
gance, it was objected, that a young man in no 
public employment should take a separate house 
from his father, at the yearly rent of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. To which Cicero replied, that 
Clodius, he perceived, had a mind to sell his 
house, by setting the value of it so high ; whereas, 
in truth, it was but a little paltry dwelling, of 
small reAt, scarce above eighty pounds per annum *, 
CkUus was acquitted; and ever after professed 
the highest regard for Cicero, with whom he held 
a correspondence of letters, which will give us 
occasion to speak more of him in the sequel of the 
history. 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem 
about this time, in compliment to Cesar ; and 
excuses his not sending it to Atticus, *' because 
Caesar pressed to have it, and he had reserved no 
copy ; though, to confess the truth, (he says,) he 
found it very difficult to digest the meanness of 
recanting his old principles. But adieu (says he) 
to all right, true, honest counsels : it is incredible 
what perfidy there is in those who want to be 
leaders, and who really would be so, if there was 
any faith in them. I felt what they were, to my 
cost, when I was drawn in, deserted, and betrayed 
by them : I resolved still to act on with them in 
all things, but found them the same as before: 
till, by your advice, 1 came at last to a better 
mind. You will tell me, that you advised me 
indeed to act, but not to write ; 'tis true ; but I 
was willing to put myself under a necessity of 

V Fuit et Balbus Ck)mclia8 major consul — Primus exter- 
norum, atque ctiam in occano genitorum usus illo honore. 
— Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 4a 

Garama caput Oaramantum : omnia armis Romania 
superata, et a Comelio Balbo triumphata, nno onmium 
eztemo curru et Quiritiimi Jure donato : quippo Gadibus 
nato civitaa Komana cum Bolbo mi^oro patruo data est. 
—Ibid. V. 5. 

' Sumptus imius generis otjectos eat, habitationis : 
triginta millibus dizistis eum habiture. Nunc demum 
intelligo P. Clodii insulam case venalem, cujua hie in anii- 



culia habitet, decern, ut oplnor, millibus — Pro Cdio, 7> 



adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of returning to those who, instead of pi^g 
me, as they ought, never cease envying me.— But 
since those who have no power will not love me, 
my business is to acquire the love of those who 
have : you vrill say, I wish that you bad done it 
long ago ; I know you wished it ; and I was a mere 
ass for not minding you^." 

In this year also, Cicero wrote that celebrated 
letter to Lucceius, in which he presses him to 
attempt the history of his transactions. Luccdns 
was a man of eminent learning and abilities, and 
had just finished the history of the Italic and 
Marian civil wars; with intent to carry it dovn 
through his own times, and, in the general rela- 
tion, to include, as he had promiaed, a particular 
account of Cicero's acts : but Cicero, who was 
pleased with his style and manner of writing, 
labours to engage him, in this letter, to pos^xme 
the design of his continued history, and enter 
directly on that separate period, " from the begin- 
ning of his consulship to his restoration ; compre- 
hending Catiline's conspiracy and his own exUe." 
He observes, *' that this short interval was distin- 
guished with such a variety of incidents, aod 
unexpected turns of fortune, as famished the hap- 
piest materials both to the skill of the writer and 
the entertainment of the reader : that when sd 
author's attention was confined to a single and 
select subject, he was more capable of adorning it, 
and displaying his talents, than in the wide and 
diffusive field of general history. But if he did 
not think the facts themselves worth the pains of 
adorning, that he would yet allow so much to 
friendship, to affection, and even to that &voiir 
which he had so laudably disclaimed in his pre- 
faces, as not to confine himself scrupulously to the 
strict laws of history and the rules of truth. That, 
if he would undertake it, he would supply him 
with some rough memoirs, or commentaries, for 
the foundation of his work ; if not, that he himself 
should be forced to do what many had done before 
him, write his own life — a task liable to many 
exceptions and difficulties : where a man would 
necessarily be restrained by modesty on the one 
hand, or partiality on the other ; either from blam- 
ing or praising himself so mudi as he deserved," 
&c.» 

This letter is constantly alleged as a proof of 
Cicero's vanity, and excessive love of praise : but 
we must consider it as written, not by a philoso- 

7 Urgebar ab eo, ad quern miai, et non habebam exem- 
plar. Quid? etiam, (dudumciroumrodo,quoddevorandum 
est) aubturplcula milii videbatur waXiP^iu ; aed valeant 
recta, vera, honeata conailia. Non eat credibile, que ait 
perfidia in iatia principibua, ut volunt eaae, et ut eaaent, si 
quicquam haberent fidel. Senseram, noram, inductot, 
rolictus, projectua ab iia : tamen hoc erat in animo, ut cum 
iia in republica consentirem. lidem erant, qui fuerant 
Viz aliquando te auotore redpivi. Dioea, ea te monuisse, 
quae faoerero, non etiam ut acriberem. Egomebercule 
mihi necesaitatem volui imponere hujua novae conjunc- 
tionis, ne qua mihi lioeret labi ad illos, qui etiam tum cum 
miaereri mei debcnt, non desinunt Invidore. Sed tamen 
modici fuimua uiro6e(rei, ut acriptii — Sed quoniam qui 
nihil poaaunt, ii me amare nolunt, demua operam, ut ab 
lis, qui po88unt, diligamur. Dices, vellem jampridem. 
Solo te voluiaae, et me aaiuum germanum fuiase^ — ^Ad Att. 
iv.6. 

Scribis poema ab eo noatrum probari.— Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

< Ep. Fam. 13. 
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it a statesman, cooscioos of the greatest 
to his country, for which he had heen bar- 
r treated ; and, on that account, the more 
haTC them represented in an advantageous 
id impatient to taste some part of that glory 
dng, which he was sure to reap from them 
ad : and as to the passage which gives the 
where he presses fa^ friend to exceed even 
ids of truth in his praises, it is urged only, 
conditionally, and upon an absurd or im> 
i supposition, that Lucceius did not think 
s themselves really laudable, or worth 
: but whatever exceptions there may be to 
ality, there can be none to the elegance and 
tion of the letter, which is fiUed with a 
3f beautiful sentiments, illustrated by ex- 
drawn from a perfect knowledge of history ; 
it is justly ranked among the capital pieces 
epistolary kind which remain to us from 
y. Cicero had employed more than ordi- 
ins upon it, and was pleased with his 
in it : for he mentions it to Atticus with no 
tisfaction, and wished him to get a copy of 
their friend Lucceius. The effect of it was, 
iceiuB undertook what Cicero desired, and 
r made some progress in it, since Cicero 
n the memoirs which he promised ; and 
i lived many years after in an uninter- 
riendship with him, though neither this 
other of his writings had the fortune to be 
d to succeeding ages*, 
ople's eyes and inclinations began now to 
ards Cesar, who by the eclat of his victo- 
ned to rival the fame of Pompey himself, 
lis address and generosity gain^ ground 
a daily in authority and influence in public 
He spent the winter at Luca, whither a 
course of all ranks resorted to him from 
Here Pompey and Crassus were again 
ends by him ; and a project formed that 
»uld jointly seize the consulship for the 
% though they had not declared themselves 
es within the usual time. L. Domitius 
rbus, a professed enemy, was one of the 
ors ; who, thinking himself sure of success, 
>t forbear bragging, that he would effect, 
isul, what be coidd not do when praetor, 
Caesar's acts, and recal him from his 
ent** ; which made them resolve at all 
to defeat him. What greatly favoured 
iign was the obstinacy of the tribune C. 
lo, to revenge himself on Marcellinus, for 
:ring him to bold any assemblies of the 
OT promulgating bis laws, would not suffer 
uls to hold any, for the choice of the 
tes^. The triumvirate supported him in 
ution till the year expired, and the govern- 

•I&m, Lucceio qnam misi — fao ut ab eo suranB : 
A e«t: eumque ut adproperct odhorteris, et, 
i 86 ita facturiun reseripait, agas gratias.— Ad 

«io librom nostrum dabU — Ibid. 11. 

am L. Domitius oonsulatus candidatos polam 

', oonsulem se effecturum, quod pretor ncquis- 

)tunimque ei exercitus. Crassum Pompeium- 

•em provincia; sue Lucam extractos compulit, 

ndi Domitli causa alterum oonsulatum peterent 

J. Ccs. 24. 

I— dies comitlales ezemlt omnes — C. Cato cun- 

wt, comitia haberi non siturum, ai sibi cum 

•ndl dies easent exempt!.— Ad Qnlat. iL 6. 



ment fell into an interregnum ; when by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops, poured into 
the city, they extorted the consulship out of the 
hands of Domitius, and secured it to themselves*'. 
This made Pompey generally odious, who, in all 
this htight of greatness, could not defend himself 
from the perpetual railleries and insults of his 
adversaries, which yet he bore with singular temper 
and patience. Mareellinus was constantly alarming 
the city with the danger of his power ; and, as he 
was haranguing one day on that subject, being 
encouraged by a general acclamation cf the people, 
^^ Cry out, citizens,** says he, ^' cry out while you may, 
for it will not be long in your power to do so with 
safety"." Cn. Piso also, a young nobleman, who 
had impeached Manilius Crispus, a man of praeto- 
rian rank and notoriously guilty, being provoked 
by Pompey's protection of him, turned his attack 
against Pompey himself, and chained him with 
many crimes against the state ; being asked, there- 
fore, by Pompey, why he did not choose to impeach 
him rather &an the criminal, he replied briskly, 
that if he would give bail to stand a trial, without 
raising a civil war, he would soon bring him before 
his judges'. 

During the continuance of these tumults, occa- 
sioned by the election of the new consuls, Cicero 
retired into the country, where he 
A. uaa. 696. staid to the beginning of May, much 

CTc. 52. Q^^ Qf humour, and disgusted both 
^^^'^^ with the republic and himself. Atti- 

CN.I>OMPKIU8 , J^ i. J • J. 1 • 

uAovvs II. cus s constant advice to him was, to 
M. ucmrus consult his safety and interest, by 
caAssus II. uniting himself with the men of power ; 
and they, on their part, were as con- 
stantly inviting him to it, by all possible assurances 
of their affection : but in his answers to Atticus he 
observes, ** that their two cases were very different ; 
that Atticus, having no peculiar character, suffered 
no peculiar indignity, nothing but what was com- 
mon to all the citizens ; whereas his own condition 
was such, that if he spoke what he ought to do, he 
should be looked upon as a madman ; if what was 
useful only to himself, as a slave ; if nothing at all, 
as quite oppressed and subdued ; that his uneasi- 
ness was the greater, because he could not show 
it without being thought ungrateful. — Shall I with- 
draw myself then (says he) from business, and 
retire to the port of ease ? That will not be allowed 
to me. Shall I follow these leaders to the wars, 
and after having refused to command, submit to 
be commanded } I will do so, for I see that it is 
your advice, and wish that I had always followed 
it : or shall I resume my post, and enter ai^ain into 
affairs ? I cannot persuade myself to that, but 
begin to think Philoxenus in the right, who chose 
to be carried back to prison, rather than commend 
the tyrant's verses. This is what I am now medi- 
tating, to declare my dislike at least of what they 
are doing «.'* 

Such were the agitations of his mind at this 

d Quid enim hoc miserius, quam eum, qui tot annos, 
quod habet, dcslfmatus consul fuerit, consulem fieri non 
posse? &c.— Ad Att. iv. 8 ; vide Dio. p. IU3. 

c Acclainate, inquit, Quirites, acclamnte. dum licet : Jam 
enim vobis inipune facere non licebit.— Val. Max. vi. i. 

f Da, inquit, prsMies rcipubliee te. si poKtulatus fueris, 
civile bellum non excitaturum ; etiam de tuoprius, quam 
de Manilii capite, in concilium Judioes mittam. — Ibid. 

K Xu quidero, etai es natura wo\iTiK6Sf tamen nollam 

K 
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time, as he frequently signifies in his letters : he 
was now at one of his villas on the delightful shore 
of Baise, the chief place of resort and pleasure for 
the great and rich ; Pompey came thither in April, 
and no sooner arrived than he sent him his com- 
pliments, and spent his whole time with him : they 
had much discourse on public affairs, in which 
Pompey expressed great uneasiness, and owned 
himself dissatisfied with his own part in them ; but 
Cicero, in his account of the conversation, inti- 
mates some suspicion of his sincerity**. In the 
midst of this company and diversion, Cicero's 
entertainment was in his studies ; for he never 
resided anywhere without securing to himself the 
use of a good| library : here he had the command 
of Faustus's, the son of Sylla, and son-in-law of 
Pompey, one of the best collections of Italy, 
gathered from the spoils of Greece, and especially 
of Athens, from which Sylla brought away many 
thousand volumes. He had nobody in the house 
with him but Dionysius, a learned Greek slave, 
whom Atticus had made free, and who was en- 
trusted with the instruction of the two young 
Ciceros, the son and the nephew : with this com- 
panion he was devouring books, since the wretched 
state of the public had deprived him, as he tells us, 
of all other pleasures. " I had much rather," says he 
to Atticus, ** be sitting on your little bench under 
Aristotle's picture, than in the curule chairs of our 
great ones ; or taking a turn with you in your 
walks, than with him whom it must, I see, be my 
fate to walk with : as for the success of that walk, 
let fortune look to it, or some god, if there be any, 
who takes care of us'." He mentions in the same 
letter a current report at Puteoli, that king 
Ptolemy was restored ; and desires to know what 
account they had of it at Rome : the report was 
very true, for Gabinius, tempted by Ptolemy's gjold, 

habes propriam scrvitutcm: communi frucris nomino. 
Ego von), qui, si loquor do republica quod nportct, insanus, 
si quod opus est, scrvus cxUtimor, si taceo, opprcssus et 
capias ; quo dolore esse dcbco ? quo sum scilicet hoc ctiam 
acriore, quod ne dolcre quidem possum, ut mm inf^^tus 
videar. Quid si cessare liboat et in otii portum confugere? 
Neciuicqimm. Immo etiam in bcllum et incastra: ergo 
erimus 6ira$0(, qui rayoi esse noluimus ? Sic faciendum 
est ; tibi enim ipsi, cui utinam semper paruissem, sic 
video placero. Rcliqui est, ^irdprau ^Kax*f, ravray 
K6(r^i€i ; non mehcreule possum : et Philoxcno ignosco, 
qui re<luci in carfcrem maluit. Venmtanien id ipsum 
niccuni in liis locis coniraentor, ut ista improbcm. — Ad 
Att. iv. 6. 

The story of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, and Phl- 
loxcnus the poet, is told by Diodorus 8iculus, lib. xv. p. 
331. 

•> Pompcius in Cumanum Parilibus vcnit : misit ad me 
statim qui siilutein nuutiarct: ad eum postridie mane 
vadebaui.— Ad Att. iv. 10. 

Noshiccum Pompeiofuimus: sane sibi displicens; ut 
loquebatur ; sic est enini in hoc honiinediccndum.— In nos 
vero suavissiine cfTusus ;. venlt etiam ad me in Cumanum 
a »e.— Ibid. 9. 

> Kgo hie pascor bibliotheca Faustl. Fortasso tu puta- 
bas his rebus Putoolanis et Lucrincnsibus. Neista quidem 
desunt. Sotl niohercule a ca^teris oblectationibus deM?ror 
et voluptatibus propter rempublicam, sic Uteris sustcntor 
et recreor ; maloque in ilia tua sedocula, quam habes sub 
imagine Aristutolis, sederc. quam in istoruni sella curuli, 
tecumque apud te anibiilare, quam cum eo, quocum video 
esse ambulandum. Sed do ilia ambnlationc fors videret, 
aut si qui est, qui curct dens.— Ibid. 10. 

Nos hie voramus literascura homine mirifico, Ita meher- 
cule sentio, Dionyaio.->Ibid. II. 



and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged also, 
as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook to 
replace him on the throne with his S3rrian army ; 
which he executed with a high hand, and the 
destruction of all the king's enemies, in open 
defiance of the authority of the senate, and the 
direction of the sibyl : this made a great noise at 
Rome, and irritated the people to such a d^ree, 
that they resolved to make him feel their displeasure 
for it very severely at his return ^. 

His colleague Piso came home the first from 
his nearer government of Macedonia, after an in- 
glorious administration of a province, whence no 
consular senator had ever returned but to a triumph. 
For though, on the account of some trifling advan- 
tage in the field, he had procured himself to be 
saluted emperor by his army, yet the occasion was 
so contemptible, that he durst not send any letten 
upon it to the senate ; but after oppressing tbe 
subjects, plundering the allies, and losing the best 
part of his troops against the neighbouring barba- 
rians, who invaded and laid waste the country, he 
ran away in disguise from a mutiny of the soldiers, 
whom he disbanded at last without their pay'. 
When he arrived at Rome, he stripped his fasces 
of their laurel, and entered the city obscurely and 
ignominiously, without any other attendance thaa 
his own retinue"*. On his first appearance in 
public, trusting to the authority of his son-in-law, 
Caesar, he had the hardiness to attack Cicero, and 
complain to the senate of his injurious treatment 
of him : but when he began to reproach him with 
the disgrace of his exile, the whole assembly inter 
rupted him by a loud and general clamour*. 
Among other things with which he upbraided 
Cicero, he told him that it was not any envy for 
what he had done, but the vanity of what he had 
said, which had driven him into exile ; and that t 
single verse of his, 

Codant anna toge, concedat lanrea lingiue, 

was the cause of all his calamity, by provokin|: 
Pompey to make him feel, how much the power of 
the general was superior to that of the orator : he 
put him in mind also, that it was mean and unge- 
nerous to exert his spleen only against such whom 
he had reason to contemn, without daring to 
meddle with those who had more power, and where 
his resentment was more due **. But it had been 

k Vid.T)io, r.xzxix. p.~Il6, &c. 

1 Ex qua aliquot pretorio imperlo, conmilari quidem 
nemo rodiit, qui incolumis fuerit, qui non triompharit— : 
In Pison. 16. 

Ut ex oa provincia, que fuit ex omnibus una maxime 
trinmphalis. nullas sit ad senatum literaa mittere aunu. , 
— Nuntius ad senatum missus est nullas. — fbid. 19. 

Mitto do amissa maxima parto exercitus. — Ibid. 20. 

Dyrrhachium ut venit deccdens, obsewus est ab lis ipsts 
militibus— Quibus cum JuratuB affirmaasit. se, qurdcbe- ■ 
rontur, postero die persoluturum ; domum se abdidit: 
indo noeto intempesta crepidatus, veate aorvili navem : 
conscendit. — Ibid. 38. 

>» Sic iste— Maoedonicus impcrator in urbcm se intnlit. 
ut nuUius negotiatoris obsciuissimi redituatmqoam fuerit 
desertior.^Ibld. 23. 

Cum tu — detractam o cruentis faacibus lauream ad por- 
tarn Esquilinam abjecisti. — Ibid. 30. 

■0 Tune ausus es moum disoeaaum ilium — maledicti et 
contumclise loco ponerc? Quo quidem tempore cepi, 
Patres Consrripti, fructum immortalon vestri in me amn- 
ri»— qui non admumiuratione, aed voce et clamore al^ecti 
hominis— potulantiam freglBiiB. — Ibid. 14. 

o Non ulla tibi, inquit, invidia nooolt, sed venos tuL— 
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better for him to have stifled his complaintSt and 

laffered Cicero to be quiet ; who, exasperated by 

his imprudent attack, made a reply to him upon 

the spot in an invective speech, the severest 

pohaps that was ever spoken by any man, on the 

person, the parts, the whole life and conduct of 

Piso ; which, as long as the Roman name subsists, 

mast deliver down a roost detestable character of 

him to all posterity. As to the verse with which 

he was urged, he ridicules the absurdity of Piso's 

application of it, and tells him, ^* that he had con- 

trired a very extraordinary punishment for poor 

poets, if they were to be banished for every bad 

line : that he was a critic of a new kind, not an 

Aristarchue, but a grammatical Phalaris; who, 

instead of expunging the verse, was for destroying 

the author : that the verse itself could not imply 

any affront to any man whatsoever ; that he was 

an ass, and did not know his letters, to imagine, 

that by the gown he meant his own gown, or by 

arms, the arms of any particular general ; and not 

to see, that he was speaking only in the poetical 

style ; and as the one was the emblem of peace, 

the other of war, that he could mean nothing else, 

than that the tumults and dangers with which the 

city had been threatened, must now give way to 

peace and tranquillity : that he might have stuck a 

litde indeed in explaining the latter part of the 

▼erse, if Piso himself had not helped him out; 

who, by trampling his own laurel under foot at 

the gates of Rome, had declared how much he 

thought it inferior to every other kind of honour 

^diat as for Pompey, it was silly to think, that 

after the volumes which he had written in his 
praise, one silly verse should make him at last his 
enemy : but that, in truth, he never was his enemy; 
and if, on a certain occasion, he had shown any 
coldness towards him, it was all owing to the 
perfidy and malice of such as Piso, who were con- 
tinually infusing jealousies and suspicions into him, 
till they had removed from his confidence all who 
knred either him or the republic p." 

About this time the theatre, which Pompey had 
hmlt at his own charge for the use and ornament 
of the city, was solemnly opened and dedicated : it 
is much celebrated by the ancients for its grandeur 
and magnificence : the plan was taken from the 
theatre of Mytilene, but greatly enlarged, so as to 
receive commodiously forty thousand people. It 
was surrounded by a portico, to shelter the company 
b bad weat her, and had a curia or senate-house 

Hse m tibi fluctus illos ozcitavit— Tuae dicis, iiiqait, 
tofc, tammum impermtorem case cemurum. — 

RuiUo ante dixistl me cum ils confligcre, quos despice- 
Mn ; n<m attiogere eoe. qui plus poMent, quibus iratus 
«He deberem.r-In Piaon. 29, 3ii, 31. 

9 Quoniam tenon Aristarchum, sed grammatlcum Pha- 
larim habemu8, qui non notam apponas ad malum versmn, 
Kd poetam armis proaequar&— Quid nunc te, aaino, litems 
dooeam ? Non dixi hanc togam, qua sum amictus, ncc 
anna, scutum etgladium uniusimperatorls : sed quod pacis 
ot Insigne et otii, toga ; contra autcm arma, tumultus ac 
bdlf. more poetarum locutus, hoc intelligi volui, bellum 
•c tumultum pact atque otio concessurum^in altero — 
bcrerem, nisi tu expedisees. Nam cum tu— detractam e 
cmentls fasdbuslaureamad portam Esquilinam abjedsti, 
fndicastl, noa modo ampliMdme, sed etiam minims laudi 
Uuream coaccatAaae — Vis Pumpeium isto versu inimicum 
mihi esse factum — Primo nonne compcnsabit cum uno j 
verskulo tot mea volumina laudum suarum? Yeetre ' 
Cnuides^— Testneerlminaikmesinsidiarum mearum — effe- j 
oenmt at ego ezcluderer— ^.— Ibid. 30,^31. ' 



annexed to it, with a basilica also, or grand hall, 
proper for the sittings of judges, or any other 
public business ; which were all finished at Pompey*s 
cost, and adorned vrith a great number of images, 
formed by the ablest masters, of men and women, 
famed for something very remarkable or prodigious 
in their lives and characters i. Atticus undertook 
the care of placing all these statues, for which 
Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to him' : 
but what made this fabric the more surprising and 
splendid, was a beautiful temple, erected at one 
end of it, to Venus the conqueress, and so con- 
trived that the seats of the theatre might serve as 
stairs to the temple. This was designed, it is said, 
to avoid the reproach of making so vast an expense 
for the mere use of luxury, the temple being so 
placed that those who came to the shows might 
seem to come to worship the goddess". 

At the solemnity of this dedication, Pompey 
entertained the people with the most magnificent 
shows which had ever been exhibited in Rome : 
in the theatre were stage plays, prizes of music, 
wrestling, and all kinds of bodily exercises : in the 
circus, horse-races and huntings of wild beasts for 
five days successively, in which five hundred lions 
were killed, and, on the last day, twenty elephants, 
whose lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, 
raised such a commiseration in the multitude, firom 
a vulgar notion of their great sense and love to 
man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of the 
show, and drew curses on Pompey himself for being 
the author of so much cruelty ^ So true it is, 
what Cicero observes of this kind of prodigality, 
that there is no real dignity or lasting honour in 
it ; that it satiates while it pleases, and is foi^otten 
as soon as it is over". It gives us, however, a 
genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur of these 
principal subjects of Rome, who, from their private 
revenues, could raise such noble buildings, and 
provide such shows, from the several quartera of 

<) Pompeius Magnus in omamcntis thcatri mirabiles 
fama poHuit imagines ; ob id diligentius niagnorum artifi- 
cum ingcniit) elaborutas : inter quas Icgitur Eutyche, a 
viginti liberis rogo illata, oniza triginta partus ; Aldppc, 
Elephantum— Plin. Hist Nat. vli. 3. 

' Tibi ctiam gratias agebat, quod signa componenda 
susccpisscs. — Ad Att iv. 9. 

" Quum Pompeius, inquit, aidem Victoria dcdicaturus 
esset, cujus gradus vicem thcatri cssent, dec. — Aul. GeU. 
X. 1 ; Tertull. De Spoctaculis. 

Dion Cassiufl mentions it, as a tradition that ho had 
met with, that this theatre was not really built by 
Pompey, but by his freedman, Demetrius, who had mado 
himself richer than his master, by attending him in his 
wars ; and to take off the envy of raising so vast an estate, 
laid out a considerable part of it upon the theatre, and 
gave the honour of it to Pompey. — Dio, p. 107 ; Seneca De 
Tranq. Anim. c. 8. 

t Magnlficentissima vcro Pompeii nostri muncra In se- 
cundo consulatu. — De Off. ii. 16. 

Pompeii quuque altero consulatu, dedicatione templl 
Veneris Victricls, pugnavere In circo viginti elepbantes. 

Amissa fugs spe misericordiam vulgi incnarrabili 

habitu querentcs suppllcavcre, quadam sesc lamentntionc 
complorantes, tanto populi dolore, ut oblitus imperatorin 
— flens univcnius consurgorot, dirasquo Pompeio, quas 
illo mox luit. pcrnas Imprccaretur.— Plin. 1. viii. 7 ; Dio, 
1. zxxix. p. If^ ; Plutarch, in Pomp, 

u In his infinitis— sumptibus, nihil nos magnopere 
mirari : cum neo ncccsnitati subveniatur, ncc dignitas 
augeatur : ipmquo ilia dolcctatio multitudinis sit ad breve 
cxiguumquo teuipus— in quo tamen ipso una cum satictate 
memoria quoquo moriatur voluptatls. — ^Do Off. ii. 16. 
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the world, which no monarch on earth is now able 
to exhibit. 

Cicero, contrary to his custom, was present at 
these shows, out of compliment to Pompey, and 
gives a particular account of them to his friend M. 
Marius, who could not be drawn by them from his 
books and retreat in the country. ^*The old actors 
(says he) who had left the stage came on to it 
again in honour to Pompey, but, for the sake of 
their own honour, ought rather to have staid away : 
our friend vEsopus appeared to be quite sunk and 
worn out, so that all people seemed willing to grant 
him his quietus ; for, in attempting to raise his 
voice, where he had occasion to swear, his speech 

faltered and failed him. In the other plays, the 

vast apparatus, and crowded machinery, which 
raised the admiration of the mob, spoiled the 
entertainment : six hundred mules, infinite trea- 
sures of plate, troops of horse and foot fighting on 
the stage. The huntings, indeed, were magni- 
ficent ; but what pleasure to a man of taste, to see 
a poor weak fellow torn to pieces by a fierce beast, 
or a noble beast struck dead with a spear ? The 
last day's show of elephants, instead of delight, 
raised a general compassion, and an opinion of 
some relation between that animal and man : but 
lest you should think me wholly happy, in these 
days of diversion, I have almost burst myself in 
the defence of your friend Gallus Caninius : if the 
city would be as kind to me as they are to iEsopus, 
I would willingly quit the stage, to live with you, 
and such as you, in a polite and liberal ease'/' 

The city continued, for a great part of this 
summer, without its annual magistrates : for the 
elections, which had been postponed from the last 
year, were still kept off by the consuls, till they 
could settle them to their minds, and secure them 
to their own creatures ; which they effected at last, 
except in the case of two tribunes, who slipped 
into the office against their will : but the most 
remarkable repulse was of M. Cato from the pnc- 
torship, which was given to Vatiniua, from the best 
citizen to the worst. Cato, upon bis return from 
the Cyprian voyage, was complimented by the 
senate for that service with the offer of the prsetor- 
ship in an extraordinary mannerT^. But he declined 
the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to his 
character to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
free choice of the people : but when the election 
came on, in which he was thought sure of success, 
Pompey broke up the assembly, on pretence of 
somewhat inauspicious in the heavens, and by 
intrigue and management got Vatinius declared 
pnetor, who had been repulsed the year before with 
disgrace, from the sedileship' : but this being car- 
ried by force of money, and likely to produce an 
impeachment of Vatinius, Afranius moved for a 
decree, that the prsetors should not be questioned 
for bribery after their election, which passed against 
the general humour of the senate, with an exception 
only of sixty days, in which they were to be con- 
sidered as private men. The pretence for the 

» Ep. Fam. vil. 1. 

7 Cujus miniHterii gratia sonatus relAtionem interponl 
Jubebat, ut prtctoriis comitiis extra ordinem ratio ejus 

habereiur. Sed ipso id fieri pa^sus non est VaL Max. 

iv. 1 ; Plutarch, in Caton. 

■ Proxiroa dementia? suffratcia — quon lam quern honorem 
Catoni negaverunt, Fatifiio daro coacti sunt — Val. Max. 
vii. 5 ; Plutiireh. in Pomp. 



decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 
the whole would pass without any prctors at all, 
if a liberty of impeaching was allowed : from this 
moment, says Cicero, they have given the exdu^on 
to Cato ; and, being masters of all, resolve that all 
the world shall know it*. 

Cicero's Palatine house, and the adjoining portico 
of Catulus, were now finished ; and as he and \m 
brother were the curators likewise of the repairs of 
the temple of TcUus**, so they seem to have pro- 
vided some inscriptions for these buildings in honour 
and memory of themselves; but since no public 
inscriptions could be set up unless by public autho- 
rity, they were apprehensive of an opposition from 
Clodius. Cicero mentioned the case to Pompey, 
who promised his assistance, but advised him to 
talk also with Crassus, which he took occasion to 
do as he attended him home one day from the 
senate. Crassus readily undertook the affair, and 
told him that Clodius had a point to carry for him- 
self by Pompey 's help and his ; and that if Cicero 
would not oppose Clodius, he was persuaded that 
Clodius would not disturb him, to which Cicero 
consented. Clodius's business was to procure 
one of those free or honorary lieutenancies, that he 
might go with a public character to Bysantiam, 
and king Brogitarus, to gather the money whidi 
they owed him for past services. "As it is a mere 
money matter," says Cicero, *' I shall not concern 
myself about it, whether I gain my own point or 
not, though Pompey and Crassus have jointly 
undertaken it.'' But he seems to have obtained 
what he desired, since, besides the intended in- 
scriptions, he mentions a statue also of his brother, 
which he had actually erected at the temple of 
Tellus^ 

Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of 
the triumvirate, published a law for the assignment 
of provinces to the consuls for the term of five 
years — to Pompey Spain and Afric, to Crassas 
Syria and the Parthian war, with a power of raising 
what forces they thought fit; and that Caesar's 
commission should be renewed also for five years 
more. The law was opposed by the generality of 
the senate, and, above idl, by Cato, Favonius, and 
two of the tribunes, C. Ateius Capito,and P. Aqui- 
lius Gallus. But the superior force of the consuls 
and the other tribunes prevailed, and cleared the 
forum by violence of all their opponents. 

The law no sooner passed than Crassus b^an 

• A. D. Ill Id. Maii 8. C. factum est de ambitu in Afranii 

sentcntiam. Sed magno cum gemitu aonatus. CooMilea 

non Runt persecuti eorum sententias: qui Afranio com 
absent assenhi addiderunt, ut prstorea ita crearentur, ut 
dies Lx. privati eosent. EodieCatonem plane repudianint 
Quid multa ? Tenant omnia, idqne ita onmes intdligcra 
volunt.— Ad Quint ii. 9. 

l> Quod a?des Telluria est curationis me«.— De Hamsp. 
Respona. 14. 

c Multa noote cum Yibulllo vent ad Pomprium. Cam- 
qua ego egiasem de istia operibua et inacriptioaibaa, per 
mibi benigne roRpondit. — Cum Craaao se dixit loqul vdle, 
niihique, ut idem facerem auaait. Crassum oonsttlem 
ex senatu domum rodiixi : auttcepit rem, dixitqoe esea 
quod Clodius hoc tempore cuperet ae, et per Pompeimn 
eonsequi. Putare se, si ego eum non imiiedirem, poaae me 
adipisci sine contentione quod vellem, 4cc — Ad Quint 
U.9. 

Iteddita est mlhi penretus epiatnla ^in qua de cde 

Telluris, et de portion Catuli me admones. Fit utnunqae 
diligenter. Ad Telluria etiam tuam alatwam locavLp- 
Ibid. iii. 1. 
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to prepare for his Eastern expedition, and was in 
such haste to set forward that he left Rome above 
two months before the expiration of his consulship. 
His eagerness to involve the republic in a desperate 
war, for which the Parthians had given no pretext, 
was generally detested by the city. The tribune 
Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited by all 
the auspices, and denounced direful imprecations 
against it; but finding Crassus determined to 
march in defiance of all religion, he waited for bim 
at the gates of the city, and, having dressed up a 
little altar, stood ready with a fire and sacrifice to 
devote him to destruction**. Ateius was afterwards 
turned out of the senate by Appius, when he was 
censor, for falsifying the auspices on this occasion ; 
but the miserable fate of Crassus supported the 
credit of them, and confirmed the vulgar opinion 
of the inevitable force of those ancient rites in 
drawing down the divine vengeance on all who 
presumed to contemn them'. Appius was one of 
the augurs, and the only one of the college who 
maintained the truth of their auguries and the re- 
ality of divination, for which he was laughed at by 
the rest, who charged him also with an absurdity 
in the reason which he subscribed for his censure 
upon Ateius, viz. that he had falsified the auspices, 
and brought a great calamity on the Roman people; 
for if the auspices, they said, were false, they 
could not possibly have any effect, or be the cause 
of that calamity'. But though they were undoubt- 
edly forged, it is certain however that they had a 
real influence on the overthrow of Crassus; for 
the terror of them had deeply possessed the minds 
of the soldiers, and made them turn everything 
which they saw or heard to an omen of their 
ruin ; so Uiat when the enemy appeared in sight 
they were struck with such a panic that they had 
not courage or spirit enough left to make a tolera- 
ble resistance. 

Crassus was desirous before he left Rome to be 
reconciled to Cicero. They had never been real 
friends, but generally opposite in party ; and 
Cicero^s early engagements with Pompey kept him 
of course at a distance from Crassus. Their cold- 
ness was still increased on account of Catiline's 
plot, of which Crassus was strongly suspected, and 
charged Cicero with being the author of that 
suspicion ; they carried it however on both sides 
with much decency, out of regard to Crassus's 
son, Publius, a professed admirer and disciple of 
Cicero, till an accidental debate in the senate blew 
up their secret grudge into an open quarrel. The de- 
bate was upon Gabinius, whom Crassus undertook 
to defend, with many severe reflections upon 
Cicero, who replied with no less acrimony, and gave 
a free vent to that old resentment of Crassus's many 
injuries which had been gathering, he says, sever^ 
years, but lain dormant so long that he took it to 
be extinguished, till, from this accident, it burst 

< Dio, 1. xxxix. p. 109; -Plutarch, in Ct&m, 

* M. Craaao quid acciderit, videnius, dirarum obmmcia- 
tioiie neglficta.~De Divin. i. 16. 

f 8nlu« enim multorura annorum memoria, non decan- 
tandi augurii, aed divinandi tenult disciplinam : quem 
irridebant college tui.cumque tum Pisidam, turn Sorauum 
angurem esse dicebant. Quibus nulla videbatur in augu- 
riia aut auspidis pneaensio.— Ibid. 47. 

In quo Appius, bonus augur— non satis scienter— civem 
egregfora, Ateium, censor notavit, quod ementitum auspi- 
cia subflcripserit.— QuilP si falsa fuiaset nullam adferre 
potuiaaet caunm oalamitatia.— Ibid. IG. 



out into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the 
chiefs of the senate, who highly applauded Cicero, 
in hopes to embroil him with the triumvirate. But 
Pompey laboured hard to make it up, and Caesar 
also by letter expressed his uneasiness upon it, and 
begged it of Cicero as a favour to be reconciled 
with Crassus; so that he could not hold out 
against an intercession so powerful, and so well 
enforced by his afiection to young Crassus. Their 
reconciliation was confirmed by mutual professions 
of a sincere friendship for the future ; and Crassus, 
to give a public testimony of it to the city, invited 
himself, just before his departure, to sup with 
Cicero, who entertained him in the gardens of 
his son-in-law, Crassipes'. These gardens were 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and seem to have 
been famous for their beauty and situation**, and 
are the only proof which we meet with of the 
splendid fortunes and condition of Crassipes. 

Cicero spent a great part of the summer in the 
country, in study and retreat ; pleased, he says, 
that he was out of the way of those squabbles 
where he must either have defended what he did 
not approve, or deserted the man whom he ought 
not to forsake ^ In this retirement he put the 
last hand to his piece on the Complete Orator, 
which he sent to Atticus, and promises also to 
send to Lentulus, telling him that he had inter- 
mitted his old task of orations, and betaken him- 
self to the milder and gentler studies, in which he 
had finished to bis satisfaction three books, by way 
of dialogue, on the subject of the Orator, in Aris- 
totle's manner, which would be of use to his son, 
young Lentulus, being drawn, not in the ordinary 
way of the schools and the dry method of precepts, 
but comprehending all that the ancients, and 
especially Aristotle and Isocrates, had taught on 
the institution of an orator i'. 

The three books contain as many dialogues, upon 
the character and idea of the perfect orator. The 
principal speakers were P. Crassus and M. Anto- 
nius, persons of the first dignity in the republic, 
and the greatest masters of eloquence which Rome 
had then known ; they were near forty years 
older than Cicero, and the first Romans who could 
pretend to dispute the prize of oratory with the 

S Repentinam ejus Gabinii defensionem— 8i sine olla 
mea contumclia suscepisset, tulissom : sed cum me dispu- 
tantem, non lacesscntem laraissct, exarai non solum prse- 
jsenti, credo, iracundiu (nam ea tarn vcheniens fortasse non 
fuisset) sed cum inclusum illud odium multarum ^us in 
me injuriarum, quod ego effudisee me omno arbitrabar, 
residuum tamen insciente me fuisaet, omne repcnte appa- 
ruit — Cumque Pompeius ita contcndisset, ut niliil unquam 
magia, ut cum Crasso redirem in gratiam ; Carsorque per 
literas maxima se molestia ex ilia contcntione alfcctum 
ostenderct : habui non tcmpornm solum meorum rationcm, 
sed etiam natura;. Crasausque, ut quasi testata populo 
Romano esset nostra gratia, pamo a meis laribus in pruvin- 
ciam est profcctus. Nam cum mihi condlxisset, eomavit 
apud me in mei generi (.'rassi pedis hortis. — Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

h Ad Quint, iii. 7 : Ad Att. iv. 12. 

i Ego nfuiase mo in altercation ibus, quas in senatu factas 
audio, fero non moleste ; nam aut defendisscm quod non 
plaoeret, aut defuis8em cui non oportcrct. — Ad Att. ir. 13. 

^ Scrips! etiara, (nam ab orationibus dijungo me fere, 
rcferoqueadmansuetiores musas,) scripsi igitur,AristoteIco 
more, qucmadmodum quidcm vului, tres libros in di»pu- 
tatione ct dialogo de oratore^ quos arbitror Lentulo tuo 
non fore inutilcs. Abborrent enim a communibus prccep- 
iis : ac omnem antiquorum, et Aristotcleam ct Isocrateam 
rationem oratoriam oomplectuntur.— Ep. Fam. L 9. 
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Greeks, and who carried the Latin tongue to a 
degree of perfection which left little or no room 
for any farther improvement ^ The disputation 
was undertaken at the desire and for the instruc- 
tion of two young orators of great hopes, C. Cotta 
and P. Sulplcius, who were then banning to 
flourish at the bar. Cicero himself was not pre- 
sent at it, but being informed by Cotta of the 
principal heads and general argument of the 
whole, supplied the rest from his own invention, 
agreeably to the different style and manner which 
those great men were known to pursue ; and with 
design to do honour to the memory of Uiem both, 
but especially of Crassus, who had been the direc- 
tor of his early studies, and to whom he assigns 
the defence of that notion which he himself always 
entertained of the character of a consummate 
speaker™. 

Atticuswas exceedingly pleased with this treatise, 
and commended it to the skies, but objected to 
the propriety of dismissing Scsevola firom the dis- 
putation after he had once been introduced into 
the first dialogue. Cicero defends himself by the 
example of their god Plato, as he calls him, in his 
book on Government, where the scene, being laid 
in the house of an old gentleman, Cephalus, the 
old man, after bearing a part in the first conver- 
sation, excuses himself that he must go to prayers, 
and returns no more ; Plato not thinking it suit- 
able to the character of his age to be detained in 
the company through so long a discourse ; that, 
with greater reason, therefore, he had used the 
same caution in the case of ScKvola, since it was 
not decent to suppose a person of his dignity, ex- 
treme age, and infirm health, spending several 
days successively in another man's house: that 
the first day's dialogue related to his particular 
profession, but the other two turned chiefly on the 
rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 
proper for one of Scsevola's temper and character 
to assist only as a hearer". This admirable work 
remains entire, a standing monument of Cicero's 
parts and abilities, which, while it exhibits to us 
the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way by which Cicero formed himself to that cha- 
racter, it explains the reason likewise why nobody 

* Crassus— quatuor et triginta turn hnbebat annos, tot- 
idomque annis mihi ctatc prestabat— Triennioipso minor 
quam Antonlus, quod idcirco posul, ut dicendi latine 
prima maturitas qua »tate czUtisMt, posset notari; et 
intelligeretur. Jam ad summum pame esse perductam, ut 
eo nihil fenno quisquam addcre posset, nisi qui a philo- 
sophia, a Jure civili, ab historia fuissct instructior.— 
Brut 275. 

Nunc ad Antonium, Crassumque pervonimus. Nam ego 
sic existimo hos oratorcs f uisse mazimos : et in his primum 

cum Ora»corum gloria latine dicendi copiam o^quatam. 

Ibid. 2fiO. 

«n Nos enim, qui Ipai aermoni non interfuissemus, ot 
quibus C. Cotta tantummodo locos ac sontontias hi^us 
disputationia tradidiaset, quo in gcncre orationis utrum- 
quo oratorem cognoveramus, id ipsimi sumus in eorum 
sonuone adumbraro cunati.— Do Orat iii. 4. 

Ut ei. (Crasso) et ei ncquaquam parcm illiuB ingenio, at 
pro nostro tamcn studio meritom gratiain dubitamque 
rofcrara us. — I bid . 

n Quod in lis libris, quos laudas, pentonam dcsidcras 
Scflcvolse. Non earn tcmere dimovi, sed feci itlciu, c^uod in 
iro\ir«l(f, dcus illo noster, Plato. Cum in Piraseum 
8<x;rato4 venisset ad Cophalum, locupletem ot festi\nim 
Bcncm, quoad primus illo sermo habcretur adest in dispu- 
tando aenez, &c.— Ad Att ir. 16. 



has since equalled him, or ever will, till there be 
found again united, what will hardly be found single 
in any man, the same industry and the same parts. 

Cicero returned to Rome about the middle of 
November, to assist at Milo's wedding, who mar- 
ried Fausta, a rich and noble lady, the daughter of 
Sylla the dictator **, with whom, as some writers 
say, he found Sallust the historian in bed not long 
after, and had him soundly lashed before he dis- 
missed him. The consuls, Pompey and Crasnis, 
having reaped all the fruit which they had proposed 
from the consulship, of securing to themselves 
the provinces which they wanted, were not much 
concerned about the choice of their successors ; so 
that after postponing the election to the end of 
the year, they gave way at last to their enemy, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, being content to have 
joined with him their friend Appiua Claudins 
Pulcher. 

As soon as the new jeai came on, Crassiis'i 

enemies began to attack him in the senate : their 

design was to revoke his commission, 

A. URB. 699. or abridge it at least of the power of 

CIO. A3. making war upon the Parthians ; bat 

^un-iDs ^***''® exerted himself so strenuously 
AHKNo- ^^ ^^' defence that he baffled their 

BARBus, attempts, after a warm contest with 
A. CLAUDIUS the consuls themselves and several of 
puLCHBR. the consular senators. He gave Cras- 
sus an account of the debate by letter, 
in which he tells him that he had gixen proof, not 
only to his friends and family, but to the whole 
city, of the sincerity of his reconciliation; asd 
assures him of his resolution to serve him with all 
his pains, advice, authority, interest, in eTer3^hing 
great or small, which concerned himself, his friends, 
or clients, and bids him look upon that letter as a 
league of amity which on his part should be invio- 
lably observed P. 

The month of February being generally employed 
in giving audience to foreign princes and amlxu- 
sadors, Antiochus, king of Comagene, a territory 
on the banks of the Euphrates'!, preferred a peti- 
tion to the senate for some new honour or priri- 
lege, which was commonly decreed to princes in 
alliance with the republic : but Cicero, being in a 
rallying humour, made the petition so ridiculous 
that the house rejected it ; and, at his motion, re- 
served likewise out of his jurisdiction one of his 
principal towns. Zeugma, in which was the chief 
bridge and passage over the Euphrates. Caesar, 
in his consulship, had granted to this king the 
honour of the praetexta, or the robe of the Roman 
magistrates, which was always disagreeable to the 
nobility, who did not care to see these petty 
princes put upon the same rank with themselves ; 
so that Cicero, calling out upon the nobles, ** Will 
you,'' says he, " who refused the praetexta to the 
king of Bostra, ''suffer this Comagenian to strut in 
purple !" But this disappointment was not more 
mortifying to the king than it was to the consuls, 
whose best perquisites were drawn from these com- 
pliments, which were always repaid by rich pre- 
sents : so that Appius, who had been lately recon- 
ciled to Cicero, and paid a particular court to him 

o Ad Att. iv. 13 ; v. 8, 

P Has litcras vclim existimes fcederis habituras esse vim. 
non epibtolae ; mcque ea, que tibi promitto ao recipio. 
sanctiBsimc esse observaturum. — Ep. Fam. t. & 

P Ep. Fam. xv. 1, 3, 4. 
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ne, applied to him by Atticus and their 
friends to suffer the petitions of this 
ass quietly, nor destroy the usual harvest 
>nth, and make it quite barren to him', 
made an excursion this spring to visit 
al seats and estates in the country ; and, 
man villa, began a treatise on politics, or 
>est state of a city, and the duties of a 
le calls it *' a great and laborious work, yet 
f his pains if he could succeed in it ; if 
all throw it ( says he) into that sea which 
efore me, and attempt something else, 
s impossible for me to be idle.'' It was 
• in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
persons of the old republic were intro- 
bating on the origin and best constitution 
iment ; Scipio, Lselius, Philus, Manilius, 
le whole was to be distributed into nine 
ich of them the subject of one day's dis- 
When he had finished the two first, 
i read in his Tusculan villa to some of 
ds ; where Sallust, who was one of the 
, advised him to change his plan, and 
i subject in his own person, as Aristotle 
; before him; alleging, that the intro- 
f those ancients, instead of adding gravity, 
air of romance to the argument, which 
ave the greater weight when delivered 
iself, as being the work not of a little 
or contemplative theorist, but of a con- 
lator and statesman, conversant in the 
iffairs, and writing what his own practice 
ixperience of many years had taught him 
le. These reasons seemed very plausible, 
le him think of altering his scheme; 
r since, by throwing the scene so far back, 
uded himself from touching on those 
t revolutions of the republic which were 
1 the period to which he confined himself: 
r some deliberation, being unwilling to 
-ay the two books already finished, with 
was much pleased, he resolved to stick 
d plan, and as he had preferred it from 
for the sake of avoiding offence, so he 
it without any other alteration than that 
ng the number of books from nine to six, 
form they were afterwards published, and, 
him for several ages, though now unfor- 
lost*. 

uageno rcge, quod rem totam difiouaieram, mihi 

per Pomponium bland{tur Appius. Vidot enim, 

>re dioendi utar in csteris, Februarium sterilem 

Eumquo lusi Jocose satis : ncque solum illud 

pidulum, quod erat positura in Euphrato, Zcug- 

prstcrea togam ejus pratextam, quam crat 

eaarc consulc, ma«rno hominum risu cavillatus. 

;om homines nobiles, qui Bostrenum practez- 

i fcrcbatis, C^omagcnum fcretis ?— Malta dixi in 

regem, quibus totus est cxplosus. Quo gencro 

Appius totum me araplexatur. — Ad Quint. 

bam flla, quae dixcram iroXtrtKdy spissura sane 
)eroAum : sed si ex sententia succwmerit, bono 
ptxfita ; sin minus, in illud ip.sum mare deji- 
und soribentcs spectamus ; aggrcdiemur alia. 
juJetjcere non posttumusi — Ibid. 14. 
o, quam institui, de republica disputationem in 
>erH>nam et Phili, et Lielli et Manilii contuli, 
, quod to non fugit, mognam complexus sum 
.. et plurimi otii, quod ego maximo egeo.— Ad 

autem in norem et dies et libroe distributus do 



From the fragments of this work, which still 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform- 
ance, and one of his capital pieces, where all the 
important questions in politics and morality were 
discussed with the greatest elegance and accuracy 
—of the origin of society, the nature of law and 
obligation, the eternal difference of right and 
wrong, of justice being the only good policy or 
foundation either of public or private prosperity ; 
so that he calls his six books so many pledges 
given to the public for the integrity of his conduct^. 
The younger Scipio was the principal speaker of 
the ^alogue, whose part it was to assert the ex- 
cellence of the Roman constitution, preferably 
to that of all other states*; who, in the sixth 
book, under the fiction of a dream, which is still 
preserved to us, takes occasion to inculcate the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
a future state, in a manner so lively and en- 
tertaining that it has been the standing pattern 
ever since to the wits of succeeding ages, for 
attempting the same method of instilling moral 
lessons in the form of dreams or visions. 

He was now drawn at last into a particular in- 
timacy and correspondence of letters with Csesar, 
who had long been endeavouring to engage him to 
his friendship, and with that view had invited his 
brother, Quintus, to be one of his lieutenants in 
Gaul, where Quintus, to pay his court the better 
to his general, joined heartily in pressing his 
brother to a union with him, instead of adhering 
so obstinately to Pompey, who, as he tells him, 
was neither so sincere nor so generous a friend as 
Cesar 7. Cicero did not dislike the advice, and 
expressed a readiness to comply with it, of which 
Balbus gave an intimation to Cssar, with a letter 
also inclosed from Cicero himself ; but the packet 
happening to fall into water, the letters were all 
destroyed except a scrap or two of Balbus's, to 
which Caesar returned answer : — " I perceive that 
you had written somewhat about Cicero, which I 
could not make out ; but, as far as I can guess, it 
was something rather to be wished than hopedfor*." 

Optimo statuTcivitatis et do optimo cive.— lli libri, cum in 
Tusculano mihi legercntur, audiente Sallustio. admonitus 
sum ab illo, multo msjore auctoritate Illis de rebus did 
poKse, si ipse loquerer de republica ; prssertim cum essem, 
non ireraclides Ponticua, sed consularis, et is, qui in maxi- 
mis versatus in republica rebus esscm : quo* tam antiquis 
hominibus attribuerem, ca visum iri ficta ease.— Commovit 
me. et eo magis, quod maximos niotus nostrte civitatis 
attingere non poteram, quod crant inferiores, quam Illorum 
fletas qui loquebantur. Ego autem id ipsum tum eram 
secutus, ne in nostra tempora incurrcns offendcrom qucm- 
piam.— Ad Quint, iii. 6. 

This will solve that variation which wo find in his own 
account of this work, in different parts of his writings: 
and why Fannius, who in some places is declared to be a 
speaker in it, [ Ad Att iv. 16 ; Ad Quint. Ui. 5,] is denied 
to be so in others ; being dropped when the number of books 
was contracted. 

u Cum sex librifl, tanquam pnedibus me ipsum 
obstrinxerim, quos tibi tam valde prubari gnudeo.— Ad 
Att. vi. I. 

> An censes, cum in illis de republica libris pcrsuadere 
videatur Africunun, omnium rerumpublicarum nostram 
vetcrem illam fuisse optimam. — De Leg. ii. 10; ibid. 
L6,9. 

J De Pompeio asscntior tIbi, vel tu potius mihi, nam, ut 
scis. Jampridem istum canto Capsarcm. — Ad Quint, ii. 13. 

« lUe scripsit ad Balbum, fasciculum ilium cpistularum, 
in quo fucrat ct mea et Ualbi, totum sibi aqim madidum 
esse : ut ne illud quidcm sclat, meam fuisse aliquam epis- 
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But Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, 
which came safe to his hands, written, as he says, 
in the familiar style, yet without departing from 
his dignity. Caesar answered him with all imagin- 
able kindness, and the offer of everything in 
which his power could serve him, telling him how 
agreeable his brother's company was to him by 
the revival of their old affection; and since he 
was now removed to such a distance from him, he 
would take care that in their mutual want of each 
other, he should have cause at least to rejoice that 
his brother was with him, rather than any one 
else. lie thanks him also for sending the lawyer 
Trebatius to him, and says upon it jocosely, that 
there was not a man before in bis army who knew 
how to draw a recognizance. Cicero, in hia ac- 
count of this letter to his brother, says — " It is 
kind in you, and like a brother, to press me to 
this friendship, though I am running that way 
apace myself, and shall do, what often happens to 
travellers, who, rising later than they intended, 
yet by quickening their speed come sooner to their 
journey's end than if they had set out earlier ; so 
I, who have overslept myself in my observance of 
this man, though you were frequently rousing me, 
will correct my past laziness by mending my pace 
for the future." But as to his seeking any advan- 
tage or personal benefit from this alliance, ** believe 
me,*' says he, "you who know me, I have from him 
already what I most value, the assurance of his 
affection, which I prefer to all the great things that 
he offers me\" In another letter he says, — •* I lay 
no great stress on his promises, want no further 
honours, nor desire any new glory, and wish nothing 
more but the continuance of his esteem — yet live 
still in such a course of ambition and fatigue as if 
I were expecting what I do not really desire**." 

But though he made no use of Ceesar's generosity 
for himself, yet he used it freely for his friends : 
for besides his brother, who was Csesar's lieutenant, 
and Trebatius, who was his lawyer ; he procured 
an eminent post for Orfius, and a regiment for 
Curtius ; yet Cafsar was chiding him all the while 
for_his reservedness in asking*^. His recom- 

tolam. Bed ex Rolbi epi6tola pauca verba intcllcxerat, 
ad quae reiwripHit his verbis :— I>e Ci(«rone video tc quid- 
dam HcripiiLsse, quod ego non intellexi ; quantum autem 
cunjcctura eunsequebar, id erat hujuMnodi, ut magisoptan- 
dum, quani »penindmn putarem.— Ad Quint, ii. 12. 

• Cum Ca>!»arij) Uteris, refertiti omni officio, diligentia, 
suavitate — Quaruni initium est, quam buavis ci tuua 
adventua fucrit, et recordatio veteriB amoris ; deinde se 
efTectunmi, ut ego in medio dolore ac dcMderio tui, te, 
cum a me abesbcs, potissimum secum esse Ictorer. — 
Trobatium quod ad se mittcrim, persalse et humanitcr 
etiam gratias mihi agit : negat enim in tanta multitudine 
eorum, qui una essent, quempiam fuiasc, qui vadlmonium 
conciperc posset. — 

Quore facia tu quidem fratome, quod me hortaris, sed 
nichcrcule currcntem nunc quidem, ut omnia mea studia 
in istum unum confcram. &c. 

Sed milii erode, quern nosti, quod in istis rebus ego 
plurimi a?«timo, jam habco :— deinde Cssar is tan turn in 
me amorem, quern omnibus his honoribus, quos me a se 
ejtpcttarc vult, antcpono.—Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

*> Promisflis iis, qua; ostondit, non valde pendeo: nee 
honoreii hitio, ncc desidoro gloriani : magisqiic ejus volun- 
tatia i)orpotuitatem, qiiam pr«>miH!iorum exituni expocto. 
Vivo tanien in ea ambitione ct lubore, tunquam id, quod 
ncin postulo, expectem.— Ibid. iii. 5. 

c M. Curtio tribunatum ab eo petivi.— Ibid. ii. 15 ; Ep. 
Fam. vii. 5. 

I>e tribunatu — mihi ipse Caesar nominatim Curtio para- 



mendatory letter of Trebatius, will show both 
what a share he possessed at this time of Cesar's 
confidence, and with what an affectionate xeal he 
used to recommend his friends. 

" Cicero to Casar emperor. 

" See, how I have persuaded myself to consider 
you as a second self; not only in what affects my 
own interest, but in what concerns my friends : 
I had resolved, whithersoever I went abroad, to 
carry C. Trebatius along with me, that I might 
bring him home adorned with the fruits of mj 
care and kindness : but since Pompey's stay in 
Rome has been longer than I expected^ and my 
own irresolution, to which you are no stranger, 
will either wholly hinder, or at least retard, my 
going abroad at all ; see, what I have taken opoa 
myself : I began presently to resolve, that Trebados 
should expect the same things from you which he 
had been hoping for from me : nor did I assure 
him with less frankness of your good will^ than I 
used to do of my own : but a wonderful incident 
fell out, both as a testimony of my opinion, and a 
pledge of your humanity ; for while I was talking 
of this very Trebatius at my house with our friend 
Balbus, your letter was delivered to me ; in the end 
of which you said, ' As to M. Orfiusy whom yon 
recommended to me, I will make him even king 
of Gaul, or heutenant to Lepta ; send me another 
therefore, if you please, whom I may prefer.' We 
lifted up our hands, both I and Balbus ; the occasion 
was so pat, that it seemed not to be accidental, 
but divine. I send you therefore Trebatius ; and 
send him so, as at first indeed I designed, of my 
own accord, but now also by your invitation: 
embrace him, my dear Caesar, with all your asoal 
courtesy ; and whatever you could be induced to 
do for my friends, out of your regard to me, confer 
it all singly upon him. I will be answerable for 
the man ; not in my former style, which you justly 
rallied, when I wrote to you about Milo, but in 
the true Roman phrase which men of sense use ; 
that there is not an bonester, worthier, modester 
man living : I must add, what makes the principal 
part of his character, that he has a singular memory 
and perfect knowledge of the civil law. I ask for 
him, neither a regiment nor government, nor any 
certain piece of preferment; I ask your bene- 
volence and generosity; yet am not against the 
adorning him, whenever you shall think proper, 
with those trappings also of glory : in short, I 
deliver the whole man to you, from my hand, u 
we say, into yours, illustrious for victory and 
faith. But I am more importunate than I need to 
be to you ; yet I know you will excuse it Take 
care of your health, and continue to love me, as 
you now do**." 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, studious 
temper; a lover of books and good company; 
eagerly fond of the pleasures of Rome ; and whoUy 
out of his element in a camp : and because Cesar, 
through the infinite hurry of his affairs, could not 
presently admit him to his familiarity, and prefer 
him so soon as he expected, he was tired of the 
drudgery of attending him, and impatient to be at 
home again. Under these circumstances, there is a 
series of letters to him from Cicero, written not only 

tuni et>sc ruhcripttit, meamqiie in rogando verocundiaiD 
objurgavit.— Ad Quint. iiL 1. 
«« Ep. Fam. vii. 5. 
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disinterested affection of a friend, but the 
s eTen of a parent, employing all the arts 
nation, as well of the grave as of the 

kind, to hinder him from ruining his 
id fortunes by his own imprudence. He 

at his childish hankering after the city ; 
I reflect on the end for which he went 
and pursue it with constancy ; observes, 
e Medea of Euripides, that many had 
lemselvesand the public well at a distance 
ir country ; whilst others, by spending their 
lome, had lived and died ingloriously ; of 
imber," says he, ** you would have been 
re had not thrust you out ; and since I am 
ng Medea, take this other lesson from me, 
vho is not wise for himself, is wise to no 
'." He rallies his impatience, or rather 
dence ; as if he had carried a bond, not a 

Caesar, and thought that he had nothing 
lit to take his money and return home ; 
)llecting, that even those who followed 
}lemy with bonds to Alexandria, had not 
g^ht back a penny of money'. You write me 
iays he, " that Cesar now consults you ; 
ther hear that he consults your interest', 
lie, if I do not believe, such b your vanity, 

had rather be consulted than enriched by 

By these railleries and perpetual admo- 
\e made Trebatius ashamed of his softness, 
tent to stay with Cesar, by whose favour 
erosity he was cured at last of all his 
ss ; and having here laid the foundation of 
nes, flourished afterwards in the court of 
s, with the character of the most learned 
f that age*. 

was now upon his second expedition into 

which raised much talk and expectation 
3, and gave Cicero no small concern for 
:y of his brother, who, as one of Cesar's 
Its, was to bear a considerable part in it^*. 
accounts which he received from the place 
ed him of his apprehensions, by informing 
t there was nothing either to fear or to 
}m the attempt ; no danger from the 
no spoils from the country'. In a letter 

odo ineptias iiitas et dcsideria urbia et urbanitatis 
et quo consilio profectus es, id assiduitate et 
nsequere. — 

lulti suam rem bene gessere et poplicam, patria 
ocul. 

quei domi etatem agcrent, propterea sunt im- 
obatL 

lumero tu certe fulsaes, nisi te extrusIfisemuB— 
Medeam agere coepi, illud semper memento, 
ibi sapiens prodesse non quit, nequicqiuun sapit. 
m. vii. 6. 

ipnidens vldebare ; tanquaro enim sjmgrapham 
atorem, non epistolam attulisses, sic, pccunia 
omuin redire properabas. Nee tibi in mentem 
eos ipsoe, qui cum syngraphis venisscnt Alex- 
nummum adbuc nullum auiferro potuisse.— Ibid. 

ill quidem te a Cssare scribis ; sed ego tibi ab 
ill vellenu— Ibid. 11. 

ir, ni, qus tua gloria est, puto te malle a Cazaaro 
,uam inaurari. — Ibid. 13. 

* nisi quid tu, docte Trebati, 

Dissentis.— UoR. Sat. ii. L 79. 
^uinti fratrift literis 8UApicor Jam eum esse in 
I : suspcnao animo expecto quid agat. — Ad Att 

undas mihi tuaa de Britannia literaa ! Timebam 



to Atticns, ** we are in suspense," says he, ** about 
the British war : it is certain, that the access of the 
island is strongly fortified ; and it is known also 
already that there is not a grain of silver in it, nor 
anything else but slaves ; of whom you will scarce 
expect any, I dare say, skilled in music or letters"*." 
In another to Trebatius ; " I hear that there is not 
either any gold or silver in the island : if so, you 
have nothing to do but to take one of their chariots, 
and fly back to us»." 

From their railleries of this kind on the barbarity 
and misery of our island, one cannot help reflecting 
on the surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms : 
how Rome, once the mistress of the world, the 
seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance and poverty; enslaved to the most 
cruel as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, 
superstition and religious imposture: while this 
remote country, anciently the jest and contempt of 
the polite Romans, is become the happy seat of 
liberty, plenty, and letters ; flourishing in all the 
arts and refinements of civil life : yet running 
perhaps the same course which Rome itself had 
run before it ; from virtuous industry to wealth ; 
from wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an impa- 
tience of discipline and corruption of morals ; till 
by a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being 
grown ripe for destruction, it falls a prey at last to 
some hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, 
losing everything else that is valuable, sinks gradu- 
ally again into its original barbarism. 

Cicero taking it for granted that Trebatius 
followed Cesar into Britain, begins to joke with 
him upon the wonderful figure that a British 
lawyer would make at Rome ; and, as it was his 
profession to guard other people's safety, bids him 
beware that he himself was not caught by the 
British charioteers <*. But Trebatius, it seems, 
knew how to take care of himself witliout Cicero's 
advice ; and when Cesar passed over to Britain, 
chose to stay behind in Gaul : this gave a fresh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him 
" upon being arrived at last into a country where 
he was thought to know something ; that if he 
had gone over also to Britain, there would not 
have been a man in all that great island wiser than 
himself." — He observes, " that he was much more 
cautious in military than in civil contests ; and 
wonders, that being such a lover of swimming, he 
could not be persuaded to swim in the ocean ; and 
when he could not be kept away from every show 
of gladiators at Rome, had not the curiosity to see 
the British charioteers :" he rejoices however, after 
all, that he did not go ; " since they should not now 

oceanum, timebam littus insulse. Rellqua non equldem 
cootemno. — Ad Quint i. 16. 

De Britannicis rebus cognovi ex tuis literis, nihil esse 
nee quod metuamus, nee quod gaudeamus.— Ibid. liL 1. 

m Britannici belli exitus expectatur. Constat enim 
aditus insula? munitos ease mirificis molibus. Etiam illud 
Jam oognitum est, neque argenti scripulum esse ullum in 
ilia insula, neque ullam spcm praede, nisi ex niancipiis ; 
ex quibus nullos puto te literis, aut musicis eruditoe ex- 
poctare.— Ad Att iv. 16. 

n In Britannia nihil eose audio neque auri neque argentL 
Id si ita est, essodum aliquod suadeo capias, et ad noa quam 
prinium recurras. — Ep. Fam. vii. 7> 

o Mira enim persona induci potest Britannici Juris con- 
sulti.— Ep. Fam. vii. II. 

Tu, qui cfeteris cavere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab esse- 
dariis decipiaria caveto. — Ibid. 6. 
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be troubled with the impertinence of his British 
stories P." 

Quintus Cicero, who had a genius for poetry, 
was projecting the plan of a poem upon their 
British expedition, and begged his brother's assist- 
ance in it : Oicero approved the design, and 
observed upon it, that the nature and situation of 
places so strange, the manners of the people, their 
battles with them, and the general himself CaBsar, 
were excellent subjects for poetry ; but as to his 
assistance, it was sending owls to Athens : that 
Quintus, who had finished four tragedies in sixteen 
days, could not want either help or fame in that 
way, after his Electra and theTroadesi. In other 
letters he answers more seriously ; that it was 
impossible to conceive how much he wanted 
leisure for versifying : that to write verses required 
an ease and cheerfulness of mind which the times 
had taken from him ; and that his poetical flame 
was quite extinguished by the sad prospect of 
things before them'. 

He had sent Caesar his Greek poem, in three 
books, on the history of his consulship ; and 
Caesar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning 
of it was as good as anything which he had ever 
seen in that language, but that the following lines, 
to a certain place, were not equal in accuracy and 
spirit. Cicero desires therefore to know of his 
brother, what Caesar really thought of the whole ; 
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P Kst, qtiCHi Knudcas, te in ista loca venime, ubi aliquid 
sapero vidorcre : quod (d in lirltHiiiiiaiii quoque prufcctus 
csaeH. pn)fci'to nemo in ilia tanta inHula to peritlor fuinsot. 
— 8ed tu in re milituri uiulto es cnutior quani in advoca- 
tionibus: qui neque in ooeano nature voluisti, homo 
sludioslssiwHs natandi, neque spoctarc eiwodarios, quem 
antea nc andabatam quidcin defraudaro potcramu». — Kp. 
Fani. vii. 10. 

In Britanniam to profectum non esm gaudco, quod et 
labnro caruibti, ot ego te de illis rebiui nun audiam — Ibid. 

17. 

The little hero given of TrcbatiuH's love c/ncimmingt 
adds a new light and beauty to that pasimgc of Iloraee, 
whero the ]>(M.'t introduces him, advising, to swim thrice 
cross the Titter, to euro the want of itlcep ; the advice, it 
8ecm8, being peculiarly agreeable to his own practice and 
character. 

: ter uncti 

Transnanto Tibcrim, sorano quibus est opus alto. 

8at. II. i. 8. 

q To vero {nr60t<riv Rcribendi egregiam habere video. 
Quot» tu Hitus. quim natunu rerum ct loconim, qnoH mores, 
quas gentcf), quas pugnaa, quem vem ipsum imperatorem 
habes? Kgo te libentcr, tit rogas. quibus rebuti vi!», adju- 
vabo, et tibi ventus, (pios rogas, fXavKa us *Adiiyas 
mittam.— Ad Quint, ii, 16. 

Quatnor tragflpdian, cum xvi diebus abflolvisse scribaa, 
tu quidqiiam ab alio mutiuirirt? et k\€OS quorris, cum 
Electram ct Tmadcm MTipHcria ? — Ibid. iii. 6. 

V.IV— These /our tratjeiiies, said to be written in sijcteen 
drtj/St Cimnot bf« Hupposod to have been original produc- 
tions, but tranolatiuns from eoine of the Greek ]>oet8. of 
which Quintus was a great master; finished by him in 
haste for the entertainment of the c*anip: for the word 
Troade.n in the text, the name of one of them, should 
most probably be Troadrs, the title of one of fiuripides's 
plays : as the Electra alf^o was. 

r Quod me de faciendis versibus rogas, incredibile est. 
mi frater, quantum egeam tempore — Facerem tamen ut 
possem, sed— opus est ad poema qua<lain aninii alacritate, 
quam piano mihi teinpora eripiunt. — Ibid. iii. 5. 

l>e versibus— deest mihi opera, qutc non modo tcropus. 
acd etiam animuni ab omni cura vacuum dcbidcrat : sed 
abcBt etiam iy$ovaiourfi6s &c.— Ibid. 4. 



whether the matter or the ityle displeased him; 
and begs that he would tell him the truth freely ; 
since whether Caesar liked it or not, he should not, 
he says, be a jot the less pleased with himself*. 
He began however another poem, at his brother*! 
earnest request, to be addressed to Caesar, bat 
after some progress was so dissatisfied with it that 
he tore it* : yet Quintus still urging, and signi- 
fying, that he had acquainted Caesar with the 
design, he was obliged to resume it, and actually 
finished an epic poem in honour of Caesar ; which 
he promises to send as soon as be could fiod 
a proper conTeyance, that it might not be lost, 
as Quintus's tragedy of Erigone was in coming 
from Gaul ; the only thing, says he, which had 
not found a safe passage since Caesar governed 
that province". 

While Cicero was expressing no small dissatis- 
faction at the measures which his present dtnatioo 
obliged him to pursue, Caesar was doing everything 
in his power to make him easy : he treated his 
brother with as much kindness as if Cicero himself 
had been his general ; gave him the choice of hii 
winter-quarters, and the legion which he beat 
liked*: and Clodius happening to write to him 
from Rome, he showed the letter to Quintus, and 
declared that he would not answer it; though 
Quintus civilly pressed him not to put such an 
affront upon Clodius for their sakes^: in the midst 
of all his hurry in Britain, he sent frequent accounts 
to Cicero in his own hand of his progress and 
success, and at the instant of quitting tiie island 
wrote to him from the very shore, of the embark- 
ment of the troops, and his having taken hostages 
and imposed a tribute: and lest he should be 
surprised at having no letters at the same time 
from his brother, he acquaints him, that Qointos 
was then at a distance from him, and could not 
take the benefit of that express : Cicero received all 
these letters at Rome in less than a month alter 
date, and takes notice of one of them, that it 
arrived on the twentieth day ; a despatch equal to 
that of our present couriers by the post". 

■ Sed heus tu, cclari vldeor a te, quomodonam, mi 
frater. de nostris versibus Caesar ? Nam primum Ilbmm 
sc legisae scripsit ad me ante : ct prima sio. ut neget m ne 
(irspca quidem moliora legiase ; reliqua ad quendam locnm 
^Ovjjuirtpti. Hoc enim utitur vcrbo. Die mihi vemm, 
num aut res cum aut x<ipatT^p non delectat ? Nihil et 
quod vercare. Ego cnim ne pilo quidem minus me amaba 
—Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

t Pocma ad Cawarem, quod composuovn, incidi.— Ibid, 
iii. 1.8.4. 

« Quod me institutum ad ilium poema Jubes perficere; 
etsi dihtontus tiim opera, turn animo sum multo magi*, 
quuniam ex epistola, quam ad te miseram, cognovit 
Cesar me aliquod esse exorsum ; rerertar ad institutom. 
—Ibid, a 

Quod mo hortaris, ut abeolvam, habeo absolutum suave, 
mihi quidem uti videtur. (wos ad Ccsarem. Sed qovro 
1<K-upletem tabcllarium, no accidat quod Erigonr tus: 
cui soli, Canare iuipcratore, iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit 
—Ibid. 9. 

' Qiiintum meum — Dii boni! quemadmodnm tractat, 
honore. dignitato, gratia? Non ecciui ao si ego easem 
im]>erator. llibemam legioBcm eligendi optio delata 
commodum, ut ad me scribit. — Ad Att. iv. 18. 

7 In qua primum est do Clodii ad Cssarem Utols. in 

quo (7Kwaris consilium probo, quod tlbi amantiarime 

petenti veniam non dedit, ut ullum ad illam Furiam ver 

bum rescriberet — A. I Quint, iii. I. 8. 4. 

I ' Ab Quinto fratre et a Ccaare acoepi a. d. n. KaL 
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Aa to the news of the dty this sammer, Cicero 
tells his brother, " that there were some hopes of 
an election of magistrates, but those uncertain; 
some suspicion of a dictator, yet that not more 
certain ; a great calm in the forum ; but of a city, 
leemed to be quieted rather by the effects of age 
than of concord : that his own conduct, as well in 
public as in private, was just what Quintus had 
adnsed, softer than the tip of his ear; and his 
votes in the senate such as pleased others rather 
than himself. 

Such ills dues wretched war and discord breed, 

that bribery was never carried so high as at this 
time, by the consular candidates, Memmius, Do- 
mitins, Scaums, Messala : that they were all alike ; 
no eminence in any ; for money levelled the dignity 
of them all : that above eighty thousand pounds 
was promised to the first tribe ; and money grown 
so scarce by this profusion of it, that interest was 
risen firom four to eight per cent.*" 

Memmius and Cn. Domitius, who joined their 
bterests, made a strange sort of contract with the 
consols, which was drawn up in writing, and 
attested in proper form by many of their friends 
on both sides ; by which " the consuls obliged 
themselves to serve them with all their power in 
the ensuing election ; and they on their part 
undertook, when elected, to procure for the consuls 
what provinces they desired ; and gave a bond of 
above 3000/. to provide three augurs who should 
testify, that they were present at making a law 
for granting them those provinces, when no such 
law had ever been made ; and two consular senators, 
who should affirm, that they were present likewise 
It passing a decree of the senate, for furnishing 
the same provinces with arms and money, when 
the senate had never been consulted about it.^ ** 

Nov. litcras, confecta Britannia, obiiidibui aoccptis, nulla 
pnrda, imperata tamcn pocunia, datas a littoribua Britan- 
niK. proximo a. d. vi. Kal. Ovtob. ezon-itum Britannia 
repwtabant.— Ad Att. iv. 17. 

Ex Britannia Cmamr ad mc Kal. Sept. dedit litcnu ; quas 
Cffo aecepi a. d. iv. Kal. Octnb. aatis commodait do Bri- 
tttmldH rebus : quibus, ne admirer, quod a tc nulloHacccp- 
erim, acribit se sine te fuiwe, cum ad marc acccsacrit. — 
AdQnint.Ut. I. s 7- 

Cam hanc jam cpifttolam compllcarcm, tabcllarii a vobis 
Ttnerunt a. d. xi. Kal. 8cpt viccuhnodic^lbid. iii. l.s. 5. 

■ Bes Roman* sic te babebant. Krai nonnuUa spc8 
eoinitiorum,aod incorta: crat aliqua subplcio dietaturv, 
Beeaqnidcm certa: 8ummum otium fonrnfto; scd »cnc8- 
eentis magin civltatis, quam adquiuscvntin. Bcntontia 
antcm no^ra in scnatu cjusmodi, nugiii ut alii nobiii assen- 
timUir, quam nosmet ipiii. — 

Totavff 6 rKfiiJMV T6\tfJLOS i^tpydftrai, 

ElJRIP. SiipplIcoA. 
Ambitus redit immonis, nunquam par fuit — A«l Quint. 
iLIA. 

Bequcre mc nunc in Campuni. Ardet ambitu«i: a^jxa 
U rot ip4u ; fvnns ex triente Idib. Quint, factum emt 

^'fi^boB^i^oxif in nullo est, pccunia omnium dignitatem 
excqoat— Ad Att. ir. 15. 

^ Coowles flainiuit infamia, quod C. >rcmmiu« candi- 
dttuft pactionem in senatu r(.*citnvit, quam Ipw ot buub 
wmpetitor Domitius cum oonAuIibus fcciHscnt, uti ambo 
n. 8. qnadragenaconMiHbuKdarent. si cMwnt iixd consules 
Ueti, ni«i tres augures deditMcnt, qui no adfuisw dicerent, 
com lex curiata ferretur, qua* lata non owet ; ct duo con- 
nlarca, qui m dicerent in omandlnprovinciiH conHularibus 
«cribencfa> affnlaee, cum omnino ne scnutus quidem fuiwiet. 
Hac padio non verliis aed nominibus ot iicrMcriptitmibut) ; 
nraUorum tabulls cum eaio facta diccrctur, prolata a 



Memmius, who was strongly supported by Caesar', 
finding some reason to dislike his bargain, resolved 
to break it, and, by Pompey's advice, gave an 
account of it to the senate. Pompey was pleased 
with the opportunity of mortifyiog the consul 
Domitius ; and willing likewise to take some 
revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 
did not enter so fully as he expected into his 
measures'* : but Cssar was much out of humour at 
this step ^ ; as it was likely to raise great scandal 
in the city, and strengthen the interest of those 
who were endeavouring to restrain that infamous 
corruption, which was the main instrument of 
advancing his power. Appius never changed 
countenance, nor lost any cr^it by the discovery ; 
but his colleague Domitius, who affected the cha- 
racter of a patriot, was extremely discomposed; 
and Memmius, now grown desperate, resolved to 
promote the general disorder and the creation of a 
dictator'. 

Quintus sent his brother word from Gaul, that 
it was reported there, that he was present at this 
contract : but Cicero assures him that it was false, 
and that the bargain was of such a nature, as 
Memmius had opened it to the senate, that no 
honest man could have been present at it*. The 
senate was highly incensed ; and to check the 
insolence of the parties concerned, passed a decree, 
that their conduct should be inquired into by what 
they called a private, or silent judgment ; where 
the sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet so as to make void the election of 
those who should be found guilty: this they 
resolved to execute with rigour, and made an 
allotment of judges for that purpose : but some of 
the tribunes were prevailed with to inter))08e their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all inquisitions 
not specially authorised by the people''. 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and 
decrees at pleasure, in which so many of the first 
rank were concerned, either as principals or wit- 
nesses, is alleged by an ingenious French writer as 
a flagrant instance of libertinism which hastened 
the destruction of Rome'. So far are " private 
vices" from being '* public benefits," that this great 
republic, of all others the most free and flourishing, 
owed the loss of its liberty to nothing else but a 
general defection of its citizens, from the probity 

Mcmmin cttt nominibun inductis* uuotorc Pom]>eio.— Ad 
Att. iv. IH. 

c Mcnmiium CcsariB omnes opes confirmant.— Ibid. 15. 
17. 

d IMo. xxxix. p. 118. 

c Ut qui Jam intcllfgobamus enuncSntioncm ilLim Mem- 
niii valdu ('a*Nari dLspHcvro.— Ad Att. Iv. 16. 

f llic Ai)piuii oral idem ; niliil Mine Jiicturir. Comicrat 
alter, ct plane, inquam, Jucobat. Mvnimius autcm-- jdano 
rcfrixerat, ct co mngis nunc cogitnrc dictaturam, turn 
favero jUHtitio et omnium rcnim liccntia'.— Ibid. 18. 

f QuudBcribiH tonudiKM>, in cnndidutorum cimttularlum 
coitionc me intorfuif«c. id fulhUin est KJunniodi enim 
poctioncs in ista cuitiime fnctir Mmt, quah iWNtca MemmiuH 
patefceit, ut nemo bonuif interuMe debucrit.— Ad Quint, 
ill. 1. 8. 5. 

>> At HcnatiiB dccrcvit ut tacltum Judicium ante comitia 
fierct — Magnu!) timor cnndiiiatorum. Sed quidiini JudiccD — 
tribunes plebirt uiipellarunt, ne inJufMu piipuli Judicarcnt. 
lien (x>dit, eomitiu dilata ex seiiatUHcnniiulto duni lex de 
taeitn judieii) ferretur. Venit legi die:*. Tereutiuit inter- 
eej*lt— Ad Att. iv. Hi. 

I Conoidemtiiins 6ur les C'auiies dc lu Grandeur, Ac. dct 
lioiuains, cli:ip. x. 
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and discipline of their ancestors. Cicero often 
foretells their approaching ruin from this very 
cause ; and when he bewails the wretchedness of 
the times, usually joins the wretchedness of their 
morals as the genuine source of it''. 

But lest these corrupt candidates should escape 
without punishment, they were all publicly im- 
peached by different prosecutors, and the city was 
now in a great ferment about them, since, as 
Cicero says, either the men or the laws must 
necessarily perish : yet they will all, says he, be 
acquitted ; fur trials are now managed so corruptly, 
that no man will ever be condemned for the future 
unless for murder'. But Q. Scsevola, one of the 
tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by resolving to hinder any election of 
consuls during his magistracy ; in which he per- 
severed, and by his authority dissolved all the 
assemblies, conveued for that purpose™. The 
tribunitian candidates however were remarkably 
modest this year : for they made an agreement 
among themselves, which they all confirmed by an 
oath, '* that in prosecuting their several interests, 
they would submit their conduct to the judgment 
of Cato, and deposit four thousand pounds apiece 
in his hands, to be forfeited by those whom he 
should condemn of any irregular practice. If the 
election proves free," says Cicero, *' as it is thought 
it will, Cato alone can do more than all the laws 
and all the judges"." 

A great part of this year was taken up in public 
trials : Suffenas and C. Caco, who had been tribunes 
two years before, were tried in the beginning of 
July for violence and breach of peace in ^eir 
magistracy, and both acquitted : but Procilius, 
one of their colleagues, *' was condemned for 
killing a citizen iu his own house : whence we are 
to collect," says Cicero, " that our Areopagites value 
neither bribery, nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts against the state, nor the whole 
republic, a rush: we must not murder a man 
indeed in his own house, though that perhaps might 
be done moderately, since twenty-two acquitted 
Procilius when twenty-eight condemned him**." 
Clodius was the accuser in these impeachments : 

^ Ilis prapsertim moribus atquo temporibus, quibus ita 
prolapsa rcspublica ent, ut omnium opibus rcfrsnanda, ac 
coercenda Hit. — I)e Divin. ii. 3. 

Qui sit rompublicani afHictam et oppressam miHcria 
temporibus, ac perditis moribus, in vcterem dignitatem 
et libertatem vindicaturuA. — Ep. Fam. ii. 5. 

1 De ambitu postulati sunt oranen, qui conKulatura 
petant — Magno res in motu est. Propterca quod aut 
hominum aut Icgum interitus ostonditur. — Ad Quint. 
iU.2. 

Bed omnes abaolvcntur, nee posthac quisquam damna- 
bitur, nisi qui homincm occiderit. — Ad Att. iv. 16. 

m Comitiorum quotidie sing^uli dies tolluntur obnun- 
ciotionibuB, niuKna vuluntate bonorum. — Ad Quint, iii. 3. 

Obnunciationibus per 6o«evolam interpositis, singulis 
dlcbus.— Ad Att iv. 1U. 

n Tribunitii candidati Juranint se arbitrio Catonis peti- 
turos : apud eum 11.8. qiiingena deposuerunt ; ut qui a 
Catone dainnatus esset, id perderut, et compctitoribus 
tribuerctur — Si comitia, ut putantur, gratuita fuerint, 
plus unus Cato potuerit, quam omnes quidem judices.>— 
Ibid. 15 ; Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

o III. Non. Quint. Suffenas et Cato absoluti : Procilius 
oondemnatus. Ex quo intellcctum est. rpi(r<ip€iovayiTa(, 
ambitum, comitia, interregnum, niajestatem, totam deni- 
que rcmpublicam, flocci non faccre. Debeinus patrem 
fftyn ^li^ domi suae occidere nolle, neque tamen id ipsum 



which made Cato, as soon as he was acquitted, seek 
a reconciliation with Cicero and Milo'. It wasoot 
Cicero's business to reject the friendship of in 
active and popular senator; and Milo had occasion 
for his service in his approaching suit for the 
consulship. But though Cicero had no concern 
in these trials, he was continually employed in 
others through the rest of the summer : ** I was 
never," says he, ** more busy in trials than now ; 
in the worst season of the year, and the greatest 
heats that we have ever known, there scarce 
passes a day in which I do not defend some*." 
Besides his clients in the city, he had several 
towns and colonies under his patronage, which 
sometimes wanted his help abroad, as the corpora- 
tion of Reate did now, to plead for them before 
the consul Appius, and ten commissioners, in a 
controversy with their neighbours of Interamna, 
about draining the lake Velinus into the river Nar, 
to the damage of their grounds. He returned 
from this cause in the midst of the Apollinarian 
shows ; and to relieve himself from the fatigue of 
his journey went directly to the theatre, where he 
was reoeived by a universal clap : in the acoonnt 
of which to Atticus he adds, '* but this you are not 
to take notice of, and I am a fool indeed myself 
for mentioning it'." 

He now also defended Messius, oue of Cesar's 
lieutenants, who oame from Gaul on purpose to 
take his trial : then Drusus, accused of prevari- 
cating or betraying a cause, which he had under- 
taken to defend ; of which he was acquitted by a 
majority of only four voices : after that Vatinios, 
the last year's praetor, and iEmilius Scaurus, one 
of the consular candidates, accused of plundering 
the province of Sardinia*; and about the same time 
likewise his old friend Cn. Plandus, who had en> 
tertained him so generously in his exile, and being 
now chosen ledile, was accused by a disappointed 
competitor, M. Laterensis, of bribery and corrup- 
tion. All these were acquitted, but the orationi 
for them are lost, except that for Plandus ; which 
remains a perpetual monument of Cicero's grati- 
tude : for Plancius having obtained the tribunate 
from the people, as the reward of his fidelity to 
Cicero, did not behave himself in that post with 
the same affection to him as before, but seems stu- 
diously to have slighted him ; while several of his 
colleagues, and espedally Racilius, were exerting 
all their power in the defence of his person and 

abundc. Nam absolvenmt xxii ; condeomanmt zxviiL— 
Ad Att. iv. 15. 

P Is tamen et mecum et cum Milone In gratiam rediitr- 
Ibid. 16. 

1 Sic enim habeto nnnquam me a causis et Judkiis di»- 
trictiorcm fuijwe, atque id anni tempoire gravjadmo, et 
caloribus maximls. — Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

Diem scito esse nullum, quo non dice pro reo.— Ibid, 
in. 3. 

r Rcatini mo ad sua T4fiini dnxenmt, ut agaem 
causam contra Intcramnates — Redii Romam— Veni in 
spcctaculum ; primum magno et squabili plauaa. (»d 
hoc ne curaris; (^o ineptus qui scripeerim.) — Ad Att. 
iv. 15. 

■ Mossius defcndebatur a nobis, e legatione revocatos- 
Deinde me expedio ad Drutmm, inde ad Scaurum.— Ibid. 

Drusus erat de prevarications— abeolutua, in mmma 
quatuor sontentiis— Eodem die po«t meridiem Vatiaiom 
aderam defensunis ; ea res facilis— Scauri Judicium statin 
exercebitur, cui nos non deerimus. — Ad Quint. iL 16. 

Scaurum benefido defensionis valde oUigavL— Ibid, iii* 
1. 8. 5. 
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*. Yet Cicero freely undertook his cause, 
if no coldness had intervened, displayed the 
of his services in the most pathetic and 
ig manner ; and rescued him from the hands 
x>werful accuser, and his own particular 
'* Drusus's trial was held in the morning ; 
irhich, after going home to write a few 

he was obliged to return t6 Vatinius's in 
emoon :" which gives us a specimen of the 
in which he generally lived, and of the little 
rhich he haud to spend upon his private 

or his studies ; and though he was now 
Ig on several great works of the learned kind, 
le had no other leisure (be tells us) for me- 
g and composing, but when he was taking a 
-ns in his gardens, for the exercise of his 
and refreshment of his voice °.'' Vatinius 
^n one of his fiercest enemies ; was in a 
ual opposition to him in politics ; and, like 

mentioned above, a seditious, profligate, 
>ned libertine ; so that the defence of him 
I plausible handle for some censure upon 

: but his engagements with Pompey, and 
illy his new friendship with Ceesar, made it 
ary to embrace all Cesar's friends ; among 
Vatinius was most warmly recommended to 

inius being recalled, as has been said, from 
vemment, returned to Rome about the 
' September : he bragged everywhere on his 
y, that he was going to the demand of a 
>h ; and to carry on that force, continued 
e without the gates; till perceiving how 
he was to all within, he stole privately into 
y by night, to avoid the disgrace of being 
d by the populace*. There were three 
at impeachments provided against him : the 
or treasonable practices against the state; 
cond, for the plunder of his province ; the 
for bribery and corruption ; and so many 
s offered themselves to be prosecutors, that 
vas a contest among them before the prsetor, 
3 adjust their several claims ^ The first 
Dent fell to L. Lentulus, who accused him 
y after he entered the city, ** that, in defiance 
gion and the decree of the senate, he had 
id the king of Egypt with an army, leaving 
n province naked, and open to the incursion 
mies, who had made great devastations in 
Cicero, who had received Arom Gabinius all 
:>vocation which one man could receive from 
r, had the pleasure to see his insolent adver- 
t his feet ; and was prepared to give him 
I reception as he deserved : but Gabinius 
lot venture to show his head for the first ten 

:•» tribunatum Plancii quicquam attulifwe adju- 
lignitati mee. Atque hoc loco, qufxl vcriwimo 
M>tes. L. Racilii divina in me merita commemoraa, 
ro Flancio, 3?. 
qiiicquid conficio ant cogito In ambulatiunis fere 

confero. — Ad Quint, iii. 3. 

urbem accc«fiit a. d. xii. KaL Oct. nihil turpius, 
ertiuN.— Ad Quint ill. I. sec. r>. 

Gabinius, quacunque venielMtt. triuniphum ae 
re dixisaet, subitoque bonus inipcrator noctu In 

hoatium plane, invHsimet — Ibid. i. 
binium tres adhuc factioncs postulant : dec. — Ibid. 

h«c acribebam ante lucem, apud Catonem erat 
io in Gabinium futura, inter Meniniium, et TL 
im, et C. et L. Antonios.— Ibid. 8. 



days, till he was obliged to come to the senate, in 
order to give them an account, according to custom, 
of the state of his province and the troops which 
he had left in it: as soon as he had told his story 
he was going to retire, but the consuls detained 
him to answer to a complaint brought against him 
by the publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who 
were attending at the door to make it good. This 
drew on a debate, in which Gabinius was so urged 
and teased on all sides, but especially by Cicero, 
that trembling with passion, and unable to contain 
himself, he called Cicero a banished man : upon 
which (says Cicero, in a letter to his brother) 
'* nothing ever happened more honourable to me : 
the whole senate left their seats to a man, and with 
a general clamour ran up to his very face ; while 
the publicans also were equally fierce and clamor- 
ous against him, and the whole company behaved 
just as you yourself would have done".*' 

Cicero had been deliberating for some time, 
whether he should not accuse Gabinius himself; 
but out of regard to Pompey was content to appear 
only as a witness against him* ; and when the trial 
was over, gives the following account of it to his 
brother. 

** Gabinius is acquitted : nothing was ever so 
stupid as his accuser Lentulus ; nothing so sordid 
as the bench : yet if Pompey had not taken incre- 
dible pains, and the rumour of a dictatorship had 
not infused some apprehensions, he could not 
have held up his head even against Lentulus : 
since with such an accuser, and such judges, of 
the seventy-two who sat upon him, thirty-two 
condemned him. The sentence is so infamous, 
that he seems likely to fail in the other trials; 
especially that of plunder : but there's no republic, 
no senate, no justice, no dignity in any of us : 
what can I say more of the judges } There were 
but two of them of prKton'an rank, Domitius Cal- 
vinus, who acquitted him so forwardly that all the 
world might see it ; and Cato, who, as soon as the 
votes were declared, ran oflficiously from the bench 
to carry the first news to Pompey. Some say, and 
particularly Sallust, that I ought to have accused 
him : but should I risk my credit with such judges? 
What a figure should 1 have made, if he had 
escaped from me ! but there were other things 
which influenced me : Pompey would have con- 
sidered it as a struggle, not about Gabinius*s 
safety, but his own dignity : it mu.<!t have made a 
breach between us : we should have been matched 
like a pair of gladiators ; as Pacidianus, with 
iEseniinus the Saronite ; he would probably have 
bit off one of my ears, or been reconciled at least 
with Clodius — for after all the pains which I had 
taken to serve him ; when I owed nothing to him, 
he every thing to roe ; yet he would not bear my 
differing from him in public affairs, to say no worse 

* Interim ipso dei'iino die, quo ipsum opurtebat hostium 
numerum et militum renunciare. in re h■^8it, gumma in 
frequcntia : cum vellet cxire, a consulibus retcntus est ; 
introducti publiuani. Homo undique actus, cum a mc 
maxime vulneraretur, non tulit, et me trcinenti voce 
exulem appellavit. Hie, o dii, nihil unqunm honorificen- 
tius nobis accidit. Consurrexit senatus cum clamore ad 
unum, sic ut ad corpus ejus acccdcrct. Pari clamore 
atque impetu publicani. Quiil quaris ? Omnes, tanquam 
si tu esacs. ita fuerunt.— Ad Quint iii i. 

* Ego tamen me toneo ab accusnndo vix mclierculo. Sed 
tamen tcneo. vel quod nolo cum Pompcio pugnare ; aatia 
fst, quod instai de Milone.— Ibid. iii. i. 
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of it ; and when he was less powerful than he is 
at present, showed what power he had against me 
in my flourishing condition ; why should I now, 
when I have lost even all desire of power ; when 
the republic certainly has none ; when he alone has 
all ; choose him of all men to contend with ? for 
that must have been the case : I cannot think 
that you would have advised me to it. Sallust 
says, that I ought to have done either the one or 
the other ; and, in compliment to Pompey, have 
defended him ; who begged it of me indeed very 
earnestly. — A special friend this Sallust ! to wish 
me to involve myself either in a dangerous enmity, 
or perpetual infamy. I am delighted with my 
middle way ; and when I had given my testimony 
faithfully and religiously, was pleased to hear 
Gabinius say, that if it should be permitted to 
him to continue in the city, he would make it his 
business to give me satisfaction ; nor did he so 
much as interrogate me — ''." He gives the same 
account of this trial to his other friends ; *' how 
Lentulus acted his part so ill, that people were 
persuaded that he prevaricated— and that Gabi- 
nius's escape was owing to the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Pompey, and the corruption of the 
bench e." 

About the time of this trial there happened a 
terrible inundation of the Tiber, which did much 
damage at Rome : many houses and shops were 
carried away by it. and the fine gardens of Cicero's 
son-in-law, Crassipes, demolished. It was all 
charged to the absolution of Gabinius, after his 
daring violation of religion, and contempt of the 
SibyVs books : Cicero applies to it the following 
passage of Homer **. 

Ah when In autumn Jove hin fury pours. 
And earth is loadrn with incesMint Khowers; 
When guilty mortals break the eternal laws, 
And judges hribed betray the righteous cause. 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise. 
And opcnb all the flood-gates of the nkies. 

I\)pa, IL xvL 466. 

But Gabinius*8 danger was not yet over : he 
was to be tried a second time, for the plunder of 
his province ; where C. Memmius, one of the tri- 
bunes, was his accuser, and M. Cato his judge, 
with whom he was not likely to find any favour : 
Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, and would 
not admit of any excuse ; and Gabinius's humble 
behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Pompey's solicitation. Cicero stood firm 
for a long time : *' Pompey (says he) labours hard 
with me, but has yet made no impression, nor, if 
I retain a grain of liberty, ever will*";" 

Oh ! ere that diro diiigrace shall blast my fame, 
O'erwhelm me earth II. iv, 218. 



b Ad Quint, iii. 4. 

c Quonin<1(» ergo nhsnlutus ?— Aecusatonim incredibilis 
infamia, id est L. Lentuli, quern fremunt onines pra?vari- 
catum ; deindc I*ompcii mire contcntio, Judicum sordus. 
—Ad Att iv. 16. 

d Homir. et niaxime Appia ad Mnrtis, mira proluvies. 
Cras«dpe<li8 nnibulntio ablntn, horti, tjiboma; plurima'. 
Magna vis aqntp u}>qiie ad pit»cinnin pnbliram. Vigttt illud 

llomeri Cadit enini in abrtolutionem Gabinii. — Ad 

Quint iii. 7. 

c pompoiiis a mo valde contendit do reditu in grntiam, 
sed adhiic nihil profooit: nuc si ullam partem libcrtatis i 
tenobo. pr«)ficift. — Ad Quint, iii. 1. k. 5. 

I)e (iabinio nihil fuit faciendum istorum. dec. r6rt fioi 
Xdfoi II. Iv. 318. 



but Pompey's incessant importunity, backed br 
Csesar's earnest request, made it vain to stni^l'e 
any longer ; and forced him, against his judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius; 
at a time when his defence at last proTed of no 
service to him ; for he was found giulty by Cato, 
and condemned of course to a perpetual banishment 
It is probable that Cicero's oration was never 
published, but as it was his custom to keep the 
minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings in 
what he called his Commentaries, which were 
extant many ages after his death'; so St Jerome 
has preserved from them a small fragment of thii 
speech : which seems to be a part of the apology 
that he found himself obliged to make for it ; 
wherein he observes, '* that when Pompey 's aa^ 
thority had once reconciled him to Gii>iniiu, it 
was no longer in his power to avoid defending him ; 
for it was ever my persuasion (says he) that aU 
friendships should be maintained with a religiou 
exactness : but especially those which happen to 
be renewed ! from a quarrel : for in friendships 
that have suffered no interruption, a failure of duty 
is easily excused by a plea of inadvertency, or at 
the worst of negligence ; whereas, if after a recon- 
ciliation any new offence be given, it never passes 
for negligent, but wilful ; and is not imputed to 
imprudence, but to perfidy v." 

The proconsul Lentulus, who resided still in 
Cilida, having had an account from Rome, of 
Cicero's change of conduct, and his defence of 
Vatinius, wrote a sort of expostulatory letter to 
him to know the reasons of it ; telling him, that 
he had heard of his reconciliation with Cesar and 
Appius, for which he did not blame him ; but was 
at a loss how to account for his new friendship 
with Crassus ; and above all what it was, that in- 
duced him to defend Vatinius. This gave occasion 
to that long and elaborate answer from Cicero, 
already referred to, written before Gabinius's trial; 
which would otherwise have made his ^pokigj 
more difficult, in which he lays open the motives 
and progress of his whole behaviour from the time 
of his exile. — " As to the case of Vatinios (he 
says), as soon as he was chosen praetor, where I 
warmly opposed him in favour of Cato, Pompey 
prevailed with me to be reconciled to him ; and 
Cssar afterwards took surprising pains with me to 
defend him ; to which I consented, for the sake of 
doing what, as I told the conrt at the trial, the 
Parasite, in the Eunuch, advised his Patron to do: 
— * Whenever she talks of Phsedria, do yon pre- 
sently praise Pamphila,' &c., so I begged of the 
judges, that since certain persons of distinguished 
rank, to whom 1 was much obliged, were so fond 
of my enemy, and affected to caress him in the 
senate before my face with all the marks of ft- 
miliarity ; and since they had their Publius to give 
me jealousy, I might be allowed to have my Pab- 
lius also to tease tiiem with in my turn — ." Then 
as to his general conduct, he makes this genenl 
defence: "that the union and firmness of the 
honest, which subsisted when Lentulus left Rome, 
confirmed (says he) by my consulship, and revivfd 
by yours, is now quite broken and deserted by 
those who ought to have supported it, and were 
looked upon as patriots ; for which reason the 

' Qutxl fecL>wc M. TuUium commentariis ipvias apparet 
—Quint. X. 7. 
t Vido Fragment. Orationum. 
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maiinw and measares of all wise citizens, in which 
class I always wish to be ranked, ought to be 
changed too : for it is a precept of Plato, whose 
authority has the greatest weight with me, to con- 
tend in public affairs, as far as we can persuade 
our citizens, but not to offer violence, either to 
our parent or our country. — If I was quite free 
from all engagements, I should act therefore as I 
now do : should not think it prudent to coptend 
with so great a power ; nor, if it could be effected, 
to extinguish it in our present circumstances ; nor 
continue always in one mind, when the things 
themselves and the sentiments of the honest are 
altered ; since a perpetual adherence to the same 
measures has never been approved by those who 
know best bow to govern states : but as in sailing, 
it is the business of art to be directed by the 
weather, and foolish to persevere with danger in 
the course in which we set out, rather than, by 
changing it, to arrive with safety, though later, 
where we intended ; so to us who manage public 
affairs, the chief end proposed being dignity with 
public quiet, our business is not to be always 
aiming at the same thing. Wherefore if all things, 
ts I said, were wholly free to me, I should be the 
same man that I now am : but when I am invited 
to this conduct on the one side by kindnesses, and 
driven to it on the other by injuries, I easily suffer 
mjrself to vote and act what I take to be useful 
both to myself and the republic ; and I do it the 
Bore freely, as well on the account of my brother's 
being Caesar's lieutenant, as that there is not the 
least thing which I have ever said or done for 
Cesar, but what he has repaid with such eminent 
patitufle, as persuades me that he takes himself to 
be obliged to me ; so that I have as much use of 
an his power and interest, which you know to be 
the greatest, as if they were my own : nor could I 
othmrise have defeated the designs of my des- 
perate enemies, if to those forces which I have 
always been master of, I had not joined the favour 
of the men of power. Had you been here to advise 
ne, I am persuaded that I should have followed 
the same measures : for I know your good-nature 
and moderation ; I know your heart, not only the 
Bost friendly to me, but void of all malevolence to 
oChen ; great and noble, open and sincere," Scc.^ 
He often defends himself on other occasions by the 
same allusion to the art of sailing : ''I cannot 
reckon it inconstancy (says he) to change and 
moderate our opinion, like the course of a ship, 
by the weather of the republic ; this is what I 
hate learned, have observed, have read ; what the 
leoords of former ages have delivered, of the wisest 
aad most eminent citizens, both in this and all 
other cities ; that the same maxims are not always 
to be pursued by the same men ; but such, what- 
ever they be, which the state of the republic, the 
inclination of the times, the occasions of public 
peace, require : this is what I am now doing and 
ahaU always do— 1." 
The trial of C. Rabirius Postumus, a person of 

k Ep. Fun. 1. 9. 

< Nequeenim inoonatantis puto, ncntratiam, tonqimra 
aUqood navlgimn atque cnnum ex rcipiiblictc toni]>oHt<itc 
nodcraii. Efo vero hcc didici, ha-c vidi, hrc ivripta Icgt : 
hmc de oapIcntiMlmfv et clarissiinia virirt. et in hue rcjmb- 
lica et in aliis cirltatibuv monumenta nobiH et litcra' pro- 
dldenmt : nan aemper eaadem sententias nb iif«doni, tuA 
rdpuUlca statos, hiolinatio teinporum, ratio 



equestrian rank, was an appendix to that of Gabi- 
nius. It was one of the articles against Gabinius, 
that he had received about two millions for restoring 
king Ptolemy ; yet all his estate which was to be 
found was not sufficient to answer the damages 
in which he was condemned ; nor could he give 
any security for the rest: in this case, the me- 
thod was, to demand the deficiency from those 
through whose hands the management of his 
money affairs had passed, and who were supposed 
to have been sharers in the spoil : this was chained 
upon Rabirius ; and that he had advised Gabinius 
to undertake the restoration of the king, and ac- 
companied him in it, and was employed to solicit 
the payment of the money, and lived at Alex- 
andria for that purpose, in the king*s service, as 
the public receiver of his taxes, and wearing the 
pallium or habit of the country. 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, ** that he 
had borne no part in that transaction ; but that 
his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that he had 
lent the king great sums of money for his support 
at Rome ; and ventured to trust a prince who, as 
all the world then thought, was going to be restored 
by the authority of the Roman people : that the 
necessity of going to Egypt for the recovery of that 
debt was the source of all his misery, where he was 
forced to take whatever the king would give or 
impose : that it was his misfortune to be obliged 
to commit himself to the power of an arbitrary 
monarch : that nothing could be more mad than 
for a Roman knight, and citizen of a republic of 
all others the most free, to go to any place where 
he must needs be a slave to the will of another ; 
that all who ever did so, as Plato and the wisest 
had sometimes done too hastily, always suffered for 
it. This was the case of Rabirius : necessity car- 
ried him to Alexandria ; his whole fortunes were 
at stake** ; which he was so far from improving by 
his traffic with that king, that he was ill treated by 
him, imprisoned, threatened with death, and glad 
to run away at last with the loss of all : and at 
that very time, it was wholly owing to Cscsar's 
generosity and regard to the merit and misfortunes 
of an old friend, that he was enabled to support 
his former rank and equestrian dignity.^ '' Gabi- 
nius's trial had so near a relation to this, and was 
so often referred to in it, that the prosecutors could 
not omit so fair an opportunity of rallying Cicero 
for the part which he had acted in it. Memmius 
observed, that the deputies of Alexandria had the 
same reason for appearing for Gabinius which 
Cicero had for defending him — the command of a 
master. " No, Memmius," replied Cicero, ** my 
reafion for defending him was a reconciliation with 
him ; for I am not ashamed to own that my quar- 
rels are mortal, my friendships immortal. And if 
you imagine that I undertook that cause for fear of 
Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me ; for 
Pompey would neither desire it of me against my 
will, nor would I, after I had preserved the liberty 
of my citizens, ever give up my own' 
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con(x>niiir poHtularct. cmo defendendas. (|uod ego ot facio, 
ot 9oini>cr faciam. — Pro iliincio, :fi». 

k Tn) Kabir. H. 9. » Ibid. Ifl. 

°> Ait etiam nioii** familiar is, cnndein cnusnm Alcxnn- 
driniM fiiisNC. cur laudiirent (tnbiniuin. qua' milii fuit. rur 
eundein ilcfoinit'nMn. Mihi, C. Mcimiii, caukm dcfciulondi 
Cjahinii fuit reconciliato gratite. Ncque ven> Die pctnitet, 
mvrtaUt inimicitiits tcmpitcruas amicitia* hahrre. Nam 
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Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero's defence of 
Gabinias and Vatinius amon^ the great ar.d laudable 
examples of humanity which the Roman history fur- 
nished : as it is nobler, he says, to conquer inju- 
ries with benefits, than to repay them in kind with 
an obstinacy of hatred". This turn is agreeable to 
the design of that writer, whose view it seems to 
be, in the collection of his stories, to give us rather 
what is strange than true ; and to dress up facts as 
it werf into fables, for the sake of drawing a moral 
from them : for whatever Cicero himself might say 
for it in the flourishing style of an oration, it is 
certain that he knew and flelt it to be what it really 
was, an indignity and dishonour to him, which he 
was forced to submit to by the iniquity of the times 
and his engagements with POmpey and Caesar ; as 
be often laments to his friends, in a very passionate 
strain : ** I am afflicted." says he, ** my dearest bro- 
ther ; I am afflicted, that there is no republic, no 
justice in trials : thitt this season of my life, which 
ought to flourish in the authority of the senatorian 
character, is either waited in the drudgery of the 
bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that 
what I have ever been fond of from a bov. 

In ererr Tirtiii^u« act and |el«vioas strife 
To «hino the Ant and ben 

is wholly lost and gone ; that my enemies are partly 
not opposed, partly even defended by me ; and 
neither what I love nor what I hate left fretf to 
me*. 

While CaFMr was er gaged in the British expedi- 
tion, his daughter Julia. Pompey's wife, died in 
child- bed at Rome, after she was delivered of a 
son. which died also soon after her. Her loss was 
not more lamented bv the husband and father, who 

m 

both of them tenderly loved her, than by all their 
common friends and well-wisher? to the public 
peace : who considered it as a source of fresh dL<- 
tnrbance to the state, from the ambitious views and 
clashing interests of the two chiefs, whom the life 
of one Si^ dear, and the relation of son and father, 
seemed hitherto to have united bv the ties both of 
duty and afTe^tion'. Caes^tr is said to have iK^me 
the news of her death with an uncommon Arm- 
Qess^ : it b certain that she had lived loag enough 
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to serve all the ends which be proposed from thM 
alliance, and to procure for him everything thi< 
Pompey's power could give : for while Pompey, 
forgetful of his honour and interest, was spendbi; 
his time ingloriously at home, in the caresses of 1 
young wife and the delights of Italy, and, as if he 
had been only Caesar's agent, was continiiaUy de- 
creeing fresh honours, troops, and monej to bin, 
Cesar was pursuing the direct road to empire; 
training his legions in all the toils and discipline of 
a bloody war ; himself always at their head, aii- 
mating them by his courage, and rewarding thea 
by his bounty; till, from a great and weahkj 
province, having raised money enough to com^ 
and an army able to conquer all who could oppoie 
him, he seemed to want nothing for the execntioi 
of his vast designs but a pretext to break wilk 
Pompey ; which, as all wise men foresaw, coaU 
not long be wanted, when Julia, the cement of 
their union, was removed. For though the povcr 
of the triumvirate had given a dangerous blow tt 
the liberty of Rome, yet the jealousies and sepaiati 
interests of the chiefs obliged them to manage it 
with some decency, and to extend it but rsrrif 
beyond the forms of the constitution : but whea- 
ever that league should happen to be dissolvel 
which had made them already too great for prtnli 
subjects, the next contest 0^ course must be far 
dominion, and the single mastery of the empire. 

On the second of November, C. Pontinius trh 
umphed over the AUobroges : he had been pnetor 
when Cicero was consid ; and at the end of hii 
magistracy obtuited the government of that part 
of Gaul which, having been tampering with OA- 
line in his conspiracy, broke out scon aftcrwarii 
into o|>en rebellion, but was reduced by the vigotf 
of this general. For this service he demanded t 
triumph, but met with great opposition, which ki 
surmonnted with iricredible patience : for he per- 
seveivd in his suit for five years snccessiTdf, 
residing all that while, according to custom, in ikt; 
suburbs of the city, till he gaiited his point at hrt 
by a kind of violence. Cicero was his friend, ad 
continued in Rome on pnrT<«se to assist him : mk 
the consul App:us served him with all his power; 
but Cato pro:es:ed that Pontinins should never t» 
umph whUe he lived : "Thoogh this, i says CieoM 
bke many cf his other threats, will end at bntH 
nothing.** Bet the pnetor Galba. vfao had beea M 
lieuieoin:. having procured by stxatagem an act d 
the people in his favour, he entered the city in tt 
trice phil chariot, where he was so radeiy rcoeiial 
ar.d opposed in his |>i5SXLe through the streets, tibal 
he was forced to make his way with his sword fli 
the slaughter cf many of his adversaries'. 

In the end cf the year. Ciirero consented to It 
one of Pon^pey's lieutenants in Spain, whack M 
began t>^ think convenient to the pre s e n t state af 
his affiir«. and resolved to sec forward fcr thi^ 
rrvnince aboi^t the middle cf Jaauarr*: hot tUl 
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to i^ve some umbra^^e to Cfesar, frho, by 
of Qaintu8f boped to duengage him gra- 
om Pompey, and to attach him to himself; 
that view had begged of him in his letters 
ue at Rome S for the sake of serving himself 
authority in all aflFairs which he had occa- 
ransact there ; so that, out of regard pro- 
Csesar's uneasiness, Cicero soon changed 
I, and resigned his lieutenancy : to ivhich 
; to allude in a letter to his brother, where 
" tliat he had no second thoughts in what- 
cerned Csesar ; that he would make good 
cements to him ; and being entered into his 
p with judgment, was now attached to him 
ion"." 

L8 employed, at Caesar's desire, along with 
in settling the plan of a most expensive 
:nificent work which Csesar was going to 
it Rome out of the spoils of Gaul ; a new 
nth. many grand buildings annexed to it ; 
rea of which alone they had contracted to 
le several owners about five hundred thou- 
unds; or, as Suetonius computes, near 
bat sum *. Cicero calls it a glorious piece 
; and says, that the partitions, or inclo- 
the Campus Martins, in which the tribes 
vote, were all to be made new of marble, 
)of likewise of the same, and a stately por- 
ted round the whole, of a mile in circuit ; 
. a public hall or town-house was to be 
While this building was going forward, 
lius PauUus was employed in raising an- 
)t much inferior to it, at his own expense : 
epaired and beautified an ancient basilica 
d forum, and built at the same time a new 
Phrygian columns, which was called after 
name ; and is frequently mentioned by the 
ters as a fabric of wonderful magnificence, 
d to have cost him three hundred thousand 

ew tribunes pursued the measures of their 
3ors,and would not suffer an election of con- 
^ suls ; so that when the new year came 
on, the republic wanted its proper 
head. In this case, the administra- 
into the hands of an interrex, a provisional 
te, who must necessarily be a patrician, 
}en by the body of patricians, called toge- 

xtra urbem quidem fore, ex Id. Jan. visum est 

od multa quadraro. — Ad Att. Iv. 18. 

mihi tempus, Roms pnesertim, nt istemerogat, 

vacuum ostenditur ?— Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

rero nnllas Scirr^par ippoi^iiaf habere poosum 

» rebus — Videor id judicio facore. Jam enim 

d taracn amore sum incensus. — Ad Quint, iii. 1. 

a do manubiis inchoarit ; cujus area super II. S. 
nBtitit.— Suet. J. Ca». 26. 

3 CiesariB amici (me dieo et Oppium, dinimparis 
lonumentum illud, quod tu tollere laudibuit snle- 
rum laxaremuB. et ufique ad Llbertatis atrium 
nus, consumsimus H. S. aexcenticfi : cum priva- 
terat transigi minoro pecunia. Efficiemus rem 
mam. Nam in Campo Martio septa tribntis 
larmorea sumus, et tecta facturi. eaquo cingemus 
rticu, ut mille pamnum confieiatur. Simul ad- 
luio open, villa etiam publica — Ad Att. Iv. 1& 
IS in medio foro basilicam jam pamo texuit, 
tiquis coluranis: illam autem, quam locavit, 
lificentissiroam. >'ihil gratius illo monumento, 
oaius. — Ibid. 



ther for that purpose by the senate*. His power, 
however, was but short-lived, being transferred 
every five days from one interrex to another, till an 
election of consuls could be obtained ; but the tri- 
bunes, whose authority was absolute while there 
were no consuls to control them, continued fierce 
against any election at all : some were for reviving 
the ancient dignity of military tribunes ; but that 
being unpopular, a more plausible scheme was 
taken up and openly avowed, of declaring Pompey 
dictator. This gave great apprehensions to the 
city, for the memory of Sylla's dictatorship ; and 
was vigorously opposed by all the chiefs of the 
senate, and especially by Cato. Pompey chose to 
keep himself out of sight, and retired into the 
country to avoid the suspicion of affecting it. — 
" The rumour of a dictatorship,'' says Cicero, " is 
disagreeable to the honest ; but the other things 
which they talk of are more so to me : the whole 
affair is dreaded, but flags. Pompey flatly dis- 
claims it, though he never denied it to me before : 
the tribune Hirnis will probably be the promotor. 
Good gods ! how silly and fond of himself without 
a rival ! At Pompey's request, I have deterred 
Crassus Junianus, who pays great regard to me, 
from meddling with it. It is hard to know whether 
Pompey really desires it or not ; but if Hirrus stir 
in it, he will not convince us that he is averse to 
it^" In another letter: "Nothing is yet done 
as to the dictatorship : Pompey is still absent ; 
Appius in a great bustle; Hirrus preparing to 
propose it ; but several are named as ready to inter- 
pose their negative. The people do not trouble 
their heads about it ; the chiefs are against it ; t 
keep myself quiet*." Cicero's friend, Milo, was 
irresolute how to act on this occasion ; he was 
forming an interest for the consulship ; and if he 
declared against a dictatorship, was afraid of mak- 
ing Pompey his enemy ; or if he should not help 
the opponents, that it would be carried by force : 
in both which cases, his own pretensions were sure 
to be disappointed : he was inclined therefore to 
join in the opposition, but so far only as to repel 
any violence'*. 

The tribunes in the mean time were grovring 
every day more and more insolent, and engrossing 
all power to themselves ; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the grandson of Sylla, and the most factious 
espouser of a dictator was, by a resolute decree 
of the senate, committed to prison : and Pompey 
himself, upon his return to the city, finding the 
greater and better part utterly averse to his dicta- 
torship, 3rielded at last, after an interregnum of six 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and M. Mes- 

• Vide Aaoon. argument, in Milan. 

^ Rumor dictatoris ii^jucundus bonis : mihi etiam roagls 
quae loquuntur. Se<l tota res et timetur et refrigescit. 
Pompeius plane se negat velle : antea ipso mihi nan nega- 
bat. Hirrus auctor fore vldetur. O dii, quam Ineptus, et 
quam se amans sine rivali ! Crassum Juniannm, homlnem 
mihi deditum, per me deterruit. Yelit, nolit. scire diffi- 
cile est. Hirro tamen agente, nolle se non probablt. — Ad 
Quint, iii. 8. 

c De dictatorc tamen actum nihil est. Pompeius abest : 
Appius misoet : Hirrus parat : multi intercesmres nume- 
rantnr : populus non curat : principes nolunt : ego quieaco. 
—Ibid. 9. 

d Hoc horret Milo— et si file dictator flactus sit, p»ne 
diffidit. Intercessorem dictaturv si Juverlt manu et pra*- 
sidio suo Pompelnm metuit inimicnm; si non juv^t, 
timet, no per vim perftaratur — Ibid. 8. 
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sala, should be declared consuls'. These were 
agreeable likewise to Caesar : Cicero had particu- 
larly recommended Messala to him ; of whom he 
says, in a letter to his brother, *' As to your 
reckoning Messala and Calvinus sure consuls, you 
agree with what we think here ; for I will be 
answerable to Caesar for Messala'." 

But after all this bustle about a dictator, there 
seems to have been no great reason for being much 

A. URB. 700. A^r^d of it at this time ; for the 

cic. 54. republic was in so great a disorder 

roAs. that nothing less than the dictatorial 

cjf. DOMiTirs power could reduce it to a tolerable 

CALVINUS, state : some good of that kind might 
M, vALKRtns reasonably be expected from Pompey, 

MK88ALA. ^thout thc fcar of any great harm, 
while there was so sure a check upon him as 
Caesar ; who, upon any exorbitant use of that 
power, would have had the senate and all the 
better sort on his side, by the specious pretence of 
asserting the public liberty. Cicero, therefore, 
judged rightly in thinking that there were other 
things which might be apprehended, and seemed 
likely to happen, that, in their present situation, 
were of more dangerous consequence than a dicta- 
torship. 

There had scarce been so long an interregnum 
in Rome since the expulsion of their kings ; during 
which all public business, and especially all judicial 
proceedings, were wholly interrupted : which ex- 
plains a jocose passage in one of Cicero's letters to 
Trebatius : ''If you had not already," says he, 
*' been absent from Rome, you would certainly 
have run away now ; for what business is there for 
a lawyer in so many interregnums ? I advise all 
my clients, if sued in any action, to move every 
interrex twice for more time : do not you think 
that I have learned the law of you to good pur- 
po8e»?" 

He now began a correspondence of letters with 
Curio, a young senator of distinguished birth and 
parts ; who, upon his first entrance into the forum, 
had been committed to his care, and was at this 
time quaestor in Asia. He was possessed of a large 
and splendid fortune by the late death of his father ; 
so that Cicero, who knew his high spirit and ambi- 
tion, and that he was formed to do much good or 
hurt to his country, was desirous to engage him 
early in the interests of the republic, and, by instil- 
ling great and generous sentiments, to inflame him 
vrith a love of true glory. Curio had sent orders 
to his agents at Rome to proclaim a show of gladi- 
ators in honour of his deceased father ; but Cicero 
stopped the declaration of it for a while, in hopes 
to dissuade him from so great and fruitless an ex- 
pense^. He foresaw that nothing was more likely 
to corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his fortunes ; 

« Vide Dio, xl. p. 141. 

I Measalam quod cerium consulom cum Domitio nume- 
ratis, nihil a nostra opinione diMentitis. ESgo Measalam 
C«ari pnestabo.— Ad Quint, iii. 8. 

r Nisi ante Roma profectus esses, nunc earn oerto rclin- 
queros. Ctuls enlm tot interregnis Jurisoonsoltum dcai- 
derat ? Ego omnibus, unde petitur, hoc consUii dederim, 
ut a singulis interregibus Unas advocationcs postulent. 
Satiane tibi videor aba te Jus civile didiciaac ?— Ep. Fam. 
vil. 11. 

^ Rup« studium non defuit dedarandonim munerum 
too nomine : aed neo mihi placuit, nee cuiquam tuorum, 
quidquam te abaonco fieri, quod tibi, cum veniaaes, non 
eawt integrum, dec— Ep. Fam. ii 31 



or to make him a dangerous citizen, than prodi- 
gality, to which he was naturally inclined, and 
which Cicero for that reason was the more de- 
sirous to check at his first setting out : but all hit 
endeavours were to no purpose : Cnrio resolved to 
give the show of gladiators ; and by a continaal 
profusion of his money, answerable to this begin- 
ning, after he had acted the patriot for some time 
with credit and applause, was reduced at last to 
the necessity of selliog himself to Caesar. 

There is but little of politics in these letters 
besides some general complaints of the lost and 
desperate state of the republic : in one of diem, 
after reckoning up the various subjects of epistolary 
writing, ^' Shall I joke with you then,** says he, *^u 
my letters ? On my conscience, there is not a 
citizen, I believe, who can laugh in these times : or 
shall I write something serious.' But what cm 
Cicero write seriously to Curio, unless it be on tlie 
republic .' where my case at present is such, that I 
have no inclination to write what I do not think'." 
In another, after putting him in mind of the incre« 
dible expectation which was entertained of him tt 
Rome, ** Not that I am afraid (says he) that yoor 
virtue should not come up to the opinion of the 
public, but rather that you find nothing worth I 
caring for at your return, all things are so mined 
and oppressed : but I question whether it be pru- 
dent to say so much. — It is your part, however, 
whether you retain any hopes, or quite (impair, to 
adorn yourself with all those accomplishments 
which can qualify a citizen, in wretched times and 
profligate morals, to restore the republic to its 
ancient digfiity''." 

The first news from abroad after the inauguration 
of the consuls, was of the miserable death of Cras- 
sus and his son Publius, with the total defeat of 
his army by the Parthians. This was one of the 
greatest blows that Rome had ever received from a 
foreign enemy, and for which it was ever after 
meditating revenge : the Roman writers generally 
imputed it to Crassus's contempt of the auspices; 
as some Christians have since charged it to his 
sacril^ous violation of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which he is said to have plundered of two millions ; 
both of them with equal superstition pretending to 
unfold the counsels of heaven, and to fathom those 
depths which are declared to be unsearchable^ 
The chief and immediate concern which the city 
felt on this occasion, was for the detriment that 
the republic had suffered, and the danger to which 
it was exposed, by the loss of so great an army ; 
yet the principal mischief lay in what they did not 
at first regard, and seemed rather to rejoice at, the 
loss of Crassus himself. For after the death of 

* Jooome tecum per literas ? civem mohcrculo non puto 
ease, qui temporibus his ridere poaalt. An graviua aliquid 
acribam ? Quid est quod poaait graviter a Cicerone acribi 
ad Curionem, nid de republioa ? Atque in hoc genere hate 
mea cauaa eat, ut neque ea, quae non aenfcio, velim acri- 
bero.— Ibid. 4. 

^ Non quo verear ne tua virtus opinion! homlnum non 
reapondeat : sed mehercule, ne cum veneria, non habeas 
Jam quod cures : ita sunt omnia debUitata Jam prope et 
exstincta, Ac.— Ibid. 5. 

1 M. Crasao quid acciderit, videmus dirarum obnuneia- 
tione n^ecta. — De Dio, L 16. 

** Being for hia impious sacrilege at Jerusalem Justly 
destined to destruction, God did cast infatuaticms into all 
his councils, for the leading him thereto.'*'— Prideaux'a 
1 Connect, part ii. p. 362. 
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» CrassQs's authority was the only means left 
rbin^ the power of Pompey and the ambition 
lesar ; being ready always to support the 
er against the encroachments of the stronger, 
:eep them both within the bounds of a decent 
ct to the laws ; but this check being now taken 
. and the power of the empire thrown, as a 
of prize, bietween two, it gave a new turn to 
several pretensions, and created a fresh com- 
on for the larger share, which, as the event 
rards showed, must necessarily end in the 
rsion of the whole. 

blius Crassus, who perished with his father in 
'atal expedition, was a youth of an amiable 
cter ; educated with the strictest care, and 
:tly instructed in all the liberal studies, he 
1 ready wit and easy language ; was grave 
ut arrogance, modest without negligence, 
ed with all the accomplishments proper to 
a principal citizen and leader of the republic : 
e force of his own judgment he had devoted 
>lf very early to the observance and imitation 
icero, whom he perpetually attended and 
;nced with a kind of filial piety. Cicero con- 
1 a mutual affection for him, and observing 
iger thirst of glory, was constantly instilling 
lim the true notion of it, and exhorting him 
rsue that sure path to it which his ancestors 
>ft beaten and traced out to him, through the 
al ascent of civil honours. But by serving 
' Cesar in the Gallic wars, he had learnt, as 
icied, a shorter way to fame and power than 
Cicero had been inculcating ; and having 
lised himself in a campaign or two as a 
r, was in too much haste to be a general, 
Csesar sent him at the head of a thousand 
to the assistance of his father in the Parthian 
Here the vigour of his youth and courage 
:d him on so far in the pursuit of an enemy 
; chief art of conquest consisted in flying, that 
id no way left to escape but what his high 
disdained, by the desertion of his troops and 
cipitate flight ; so that finding himself op- 
3d with numbers, cruelly wounded, and in 
r of falling alive into the hands of the Par- 
}, he chose to die by the sword of his armour- 
r. " Thus, while he aspired,** as Cicero says, 
the fame of another Cyrus or Alexander, he 
liort of that glory which many of his prede- 
rs had reaped from a succession of honours 
rred by their country as the reward of their 
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the death of young Crassus, a place became 
t in the college of augurs, for which Cicero 
red himself a* candidate : nor was any one so 

as to appear against him, except Hirrus, the 
le, who, trusting to the popularity of his office 

oc magis sum Publio deditua, quod me quanquam a 
ia semper, tam^i hoc tempore maxime, sicut alteram 
:era et obeervat et diligit — Ep. Fam. v. 8. 
?ra8eum ex omni nobilitate adoletcentem dilexi 
lum, Aec. — ^Ibid. xiii. 16. 

I P. Craaeo, cum initio aetatis ad amicitiam ae meam 
iseet, Mppe egiaee me arbitror, cum eum vehementis- 
ortarer, ut earn laudis viam rectiiiainuun e«o duceret, 
majores ejus ei tritam reliqulssent Erat enim cum 
itus optime, turn plane perfecteque eruditoa. In- 
le et ingenium aatis acre, ei orationia non inelegans 
: pnrtereaque atno arrogantia gravia eaae videbatur, 
B aegnltie verecundua, &a — Vide Brut p. 407 ; it 
-oh. inCnaa. 



and Pompey's favour, had the vanity to pretend to 
it ; but a competition so unequal furnished matter 
of raillery only to Cicero, who was chosen without 
any difficulty or struggle with the unanimous appro- 
bation of the whole body". This college, from the 
last regulation of it by Sylla, consisted of fifteen, 
who were all persons of the first distinction in 
Rome. It was a priesthood for life, of a character 
indelible, which no crime or forfeiture could efface. 
The priests of all kinds were originally chosen by 
their colleges, till Domitius, a tribune, about fifty 
years before, transferred the choice of them to the 
people, whose authority was held to be supreme in 
sacred as well as civil affairs °. This act was reversed 
by Sylla, and the ancient right restored to the 
colleges ; but Labienus, when tribune in Cicero's 
consulship, recalled the law of Domitius, to facili- 
tate Ceesar's advancement to the high-priesthood. 
It was necessary, however, that every candidate 
should be nominated to the people by two augurs, 
who gave a solemn testimony, upon oath, of his 
dignity and fitness for the office : this was done in 
Cicero's case by Pompey and Hortensius, the two 
most eminent members of the college ; and after 
the election, he was installed with all the usual 
formalities by Hortensius p. 

As in the last year, so in this ; the factions of 
the city prevented the choice of consuls : the can- 
didates, T. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, and 
P. Plautius Hypsseus, pushed on their several in- 
terests with such open violence and bribery, as if 
the consulship was to be carried only by money or 
arms4. Clodius was putting in at the same time 
for the prsetorship, and employing all his credit 
and interest to disappoint Milo, by whose obtain- 
ing the consulship he was sure to be eclipsed and 
controlled in the exercise of his subordinate magis- 
tracy'. Pompey was wholly averse to Milo, who 
did not pay him that court which he expected, but 
seemed to affect an independency, and to trust to 
his own strength ; while the other two competitors 
were wholly at his devotion. Hypsseus had been 
his quaestor, and always his creature ; and he de- 
signed to make Scipio his father-in-law, by marry- 
ing his daughter Cornelia, a lady of celebrated 
accomplishments, the widow of young Crassus. 

Cicero, on the other hand, served Milo to the 
utmost of his power, and ardently wished his suc- 
cess : this he owed to Milo's constant attachment 
to him, which, at all hazards, he now resolved to 
repay. The affair, however, was likely to give him 
much trouble, as well from the difficulty of the 
opposition as from Milo's own conduct and un- 
bounded prodigality, which threatened the ruin of 
all his fortunes. In a letter to his brother, who 
was still with Caesar, he says, " Nothing can be 
more wretched than these men and these times: 

B Quomodo Hirrum putaa auguratua tui competitorem. 
— Ep. Fam. viii. 3. 

o Atque hoc idem de caeteria aacerdotiia Cn. Domitius 
trlbunua plebia tulit, Ac— De Leg. Ag. ii. 7* 

P Quo enim tempore me augurem a toto collegio expeti- 
tum Cn. Pompeiua et Q. liortenaiua nominaverunt ; neque 
enim lioebat a pluribua nominari. — PhiL ii. 2. 

Cooptatum me ab eo in collegium reoordabar, in quo 
jnratua judicium dignitatis mem fecerat : et inauguraium 
ab eodem, ex quo, augurum inatitutia in parentis eum looo 
colere debebam. — Brut inU. 

4 Plutarch, in Caton. 

r Occorrebat ei, mancam ao debUem prwturam luam 
futuram oonaole Milone— Pro Mllone, 9^ 
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wherefore, since no pleasure can now be had from 
the republic, I know not why I should make my- 
self uneasy. Books, study, quiet, my country- 
houses, and, above all, my children, are my sole 
delight. Milo is my only trouble : I wish his con. 
sulship may put an end to it ; in which I will not 
take less pains than I did in my own, and you will 
assist us there also as you now do. All things 
stand well with him, unless some violence defeat 
us : I am afraid only how his money will hold out ; 
for he is mad beyond all bounds in the magnificence 
of his shows, which he is now preparing at the ex- 
pense of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
but it shall be my care to check his inconsiderate- 
ness io this one article as far as I am able*,'* &c. 

In the heat of this com}>etition, Curio was coming 
home from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome ; 
whence Cicero sent an express to meet him on the 
road, or at his landing in Italy, with a most earnest 
and pressing letter to engage him to Milo^s in- 
terest. 

M. T. Cicero to C. Curio. 

*' Before we had yet heard of your coming to- 
wards Italy, I sent away S. Villius, Milo's friend, 
with this letter to you *, but when your 

^'a^^RS ' *^"^^ ^** supposed to be near, and 
it was known tor certain that you had 
left Asia and were upon the road to Rome, the im- 
portance of the subject left no room to fear that we 
should be thought to send too hastily, when we were 
desirous to have it delivered to you as soon as 
possible. If my services to you. Curio, were really 
so great as they are proclaimed to be by you, rather 
than considered by me, I should be more reserved 
in asking, if I had any great favour to beg of you : 
for it goes hard with a modest man to ask anything 
considerable of one whom he takes to be obliged to 
him, lest he be thought to demand rather than to 
ask, and to look upon it as a debt, not as a kind- 
ness. But since your services to me, so eminently 
displayed in my late troubles, are known to all to 
be the greatest, — and it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to wish to be more obliged to those to whom 
we are already much obliged, — I made no scruple 
to beg of you, by letter, what, of all things, is the 
most important and necessary to me. Fur I am 
not afraid lest I should not be able to sustain the 
weight of all your favours, though ever so numer- 
ous, being confident that there is none so great 
which my mind is not able both fully to contain 
and amply to requite and illustrate. I have placed 
all my studies, pains, care, industry, thoughts, and 
in short my very soul, on Milo*s consulship ; and 
have resolved with myself to expect from it not 

■ Itaque ex republica quoniam nihil Jam voluptatiii 
capi potest ; cur stomacher, nescio. Litera* me ct studia 
nostra, et otium; viIIa^que dclectant, niaximcque puori 
nostri. Angit unus Milo. Sed vciim finein afferat consu- 
latua; in quo enitar non miniisquani sum enisus innostro: 
tuque istinc. quod facis, adjuvabis. De quo cetera (niai 
plane via eripuerit) roctc sunt : de re familiari timoo. 

*0 a ficdverau ovk ^t* iyficrios — 

qui ludos H. 6. ccr. cnmpAret. Cujua in hoc uno inconsi- 
derantiam et ego sustincbo, ut potero.— Ad Quint, iii. U. 

Cicero had great reasons for the apprehensions which he 
expresses on account of Miio's cxtravaganoe : for Milo had 
already wasted three estates in giving plays and shows to 
the people; and when he went soon after into exile, waa 
found to owe still ubovo half a million of our money. — 
Plin. xxxvi. 15 ; A^«con. Argum. in Milon. 



only the common fruit of duty, but the praise even 
of piety : nor was any man, I believe, ever so soli- 
citous for his own safety and fortunes, as I am for 
his honour, on which I have fixed all my views and 
hopes. You, I perceive, can be of such service to 
him, if you please, that we shall have no occasion 
for anything farther. We have already with us the 
good wishes of all the honest, engaged to him by his 
tribunate ; and, as you will imagine also, I hope, 
by his attachment to me : of the populace and tl^ 
multitude, by the magnificence of his shows and the 
generosity of his nature : of the youth and men of 
interest, by his own peculiar credit or diligeooe 
among that sort : he has all my assistance likewise, 
which, though of little weight, yet being allowed by 
all to be just and due to him, may perhaps be of 
some influence. What we want, is a captain and 
leader, or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds ; 
and were we to choose one out of the whole dty, 
we could not find a man so fit for the purpose as 
you. Wherefore, if from all the pains which I am 
now taking for Milo, you can believe me to be 
mindful of benefits ; if grateful, if a good man, if 
worthy, in short, of your kindness, I beg of yon to 
relieve my present solicitude, and lend your help- ' 
ing hand to my praise ; or, to speak more truly, 
to my safety. As to T. Annius himself, I promise 
you, if you embrace him, that you wiU not find a 
man of a greater mind, gravity, constancy, or of 
greater affection to you : and as for myself, yon 
will add such a lustre and fresh dignity to me, thit 
I shall readily own you to have shown the same 
zeal for my honour which you exerted before for 
my preservation. If I was not sure, from what I 
have already said, that you would see how much I 
take my duty to be interested in this affair, sad 
how much it concerns me not only to struggle, but 
even to fight for Miio's success, I should press you 
still farther ; but I now recommend and &row the 
whole cause, and myself also with it, into your 
hands ; and beg of you to assure yourself of diis 
one thing, that if I obtain this favour from you, I 
shall be more indebted almost to you than even to 
Milo himself; since my safety, in which I was 
principally assisted by him, was not so dear as the 
piety of showing my gratitude will be agreeable to 
me ; which, I am persuaded, I shall be able to effect 
by your assistance. Adieu*." 

The senate and the better sort were generally in 
Miio's interest ; but three of the tribunes were vio- 
lent against him,— Q. Pompeius Rufus, Muoatius 
Plancus Bursa, and Sallust the historian ; tlie other 
seven were his fast friends ; but above all, M. Ce- 
lius, who, out of regard to Cicero, served him with 
a particular zeal. But while all things were pro- 
ceeding very prosperously in his favour, and nothing 
seemed wanting to crown his success but to briug 
on the election, which his adversaries for that rea- 
son were labouring to keep back, all his hopes and 
fortunes were blasted at once by an unhappy ren- 
contre with his old enemy Clodius, in which Clodius 
was killed by his servants, and by his command. 

Their meeting was wholly accidental, on the 
Appian road, not far from the city : Clodius coming 
home from the country towards Rome ; Milo going 
out about three in the afternoon : the first on horse- 
back, with three companions, and thirty servants 
well armed ; the latter in a chariot, with his wife 

t Ep. Fam. ii. 6. 
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and one friend, but with a much greater retinue, 
and among them some gladiators. The servants 
on both sides b^an presently to insult each other, 
when Clodius, turning briskly to some of Milo*s 
men who were nearest to him, and threatening them 
with his usual fierceness, received a wound in the 
shoulder from one of the gladiators ; and after re- 
ceiving several more in the general fray, which 
instantly ensued, finding his life in danger, was 
forced to fiy for shelter into a neighbouring tavern. 
Milo, heated by this success, and the thoughts of 
revenge, and reflecting that he had already done 
enough to give his enemy a great advantage against 
him, if he was left alive to pursue it, resolved, what- 
ever was the consequence, to have the pleasure of 
destroying him ; and so ordered the house to be 
stormed, and Clodius to be dragged out and mur- 
dered. The master of the tavern was likewise killed, 
with eleven of Clodius' servants, while the rest 
saved themselves by flight : so that Clodins's body 
was left in the road where it fell, till S. Tedius, a 
senator, happening to come by, took it up into bis 
chaise, and brought it with him to Rome ; where it 
was exposed in that condition, all covered with blood 
and wounds, to the view of the populace, who flock- 
ed about it in crowds to lament the miserable fate 
of their leader. The next day, the mob, headed by 
S. Clodius, a kinsman of the deceased, and one of 
his chief incendiaries, carried the body naked, so as 
all the wounds might be seen, into the forum, and 
placed it in the rostra ; where the three tribunes, 
Milo*8 enemies, were prepared to harangue upon it 
in a style suited to the lamentable occasion, by which 
they inflamed their mercenaries to such a height of 
fnry, that, snatching up the body, they ran away 
with it into the senate-house, and tearing up the 
benches, tables, and Everything combustible, dressed 
up a funeral-pile upon the spot, and, together with 
the body, burnt the house itself, with a basilica also, 
or public hall adjoining, called the Porcian ; and in 
the same fit of madness proceeded to storm the 
house of Milo, and of M. Lepidus, the interrex, 
hot were repulsed in both attacks with some loss". 
These extravagancies raised great indignation in 
the city, and gave a turn in favour of Milo, who, 
looking upon himself as undone, was meditating 
nothing before but a voluntary exile ; but now tak- 
ing courage, he ventured to appear in public, and 
was introduced into the rostra by Cselius, where he 
made his defence to the people ; and, to mitigate 
their resentment, distributed through all the tribes i 
above three pounds a man to every poor citizen. 
But all his pains and expense were to little pur- 
pose ; for the three tribunes employed all the arts 
of party and faction to keep up the ill humour of 
the populace ; and what was more fatal, Pompey 
would not be brought into any measures of accom- 
modating the matter; so that the tumult still 
increasing, the senate passed a decree, that the 

" Qiumqtiam re vera, fuerat pugna fortuita.— Quintil. 
vi. 5. 

*EAir/<ro5 — ptioy rov <f>6tfOv reXeirrfurcarros ovroD, 
^ rod tpavfiaroSf fl irepiyiyyotrot A(p€BTJ<rf(r6eu,—J)io, 
xl. p. 143. 

Milo. ut cognovit vulnoratumClodium, cum Bibi pcricu- 
losiuii illud ctiam, vivo eo, futurum Sntelligerct, occIho 
autem magnum solatium osiict habiturus, etiam Mi sub- 
eunda poma cflset, exturbari tabemam Jussit. — Ita Clodiux 
latens extractufi est. miiltijiquo vtilncribus confectus, &v. 
— Aaconii Argum. in Milon. . 



interrex, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, 
should take care that the republic received no de- 
triment ; and that Pompey, in particular, should 
raise a body of troops for the common security, 
which he presently drew together from all parts of 
Italy. In this confusion, the rumour of a dictator 
was again industriously revived, and gave a fresh 
alarm to the senate ; who, to avoid the greater 
evil, resolved presently to create Pompey the single 
consul : so that the interrex, Servius Sulpicius, 
declared his election accordingly, after an inter- 
regnum of near two months \ 

Pompey applied himself immediately to calm the 

public disorders, and published several new laws 

prepared by him for that purpose. 

A. vnB. 701. Qjjg Qf them was to appoint a special 

cs^'^ commission to inquire into Clodius's 

MAGNUS III. death, the burning of the senate-house, 
SineCoUtna, ^"^ ^^ attack on M. Lepidus, — and 
to appoint an extraordinary judge, of 
consular rank, to preside in it : a second was 
against bribery and corniption in elections, with 
the infliction of new and severer penalties. By 
these laws the method of trials was altered and the 
length of them limited : three days were allowed 
for the examination of witnesses, and the fourth 
for the sentence ; on which the accuser was to have 
two hours only to enforce the charge, the criminal 
three for his defence^ : which regulation Tacitus 
seems to consider as the first step towards the ruin 
of the Roman eloquence, by imposing reins as it 
were upon its free and ancient course*. Cselius 
opposed his negative to these laws, as being rather 
privileges than laws, and provided particularly 
against Milo ; but he was soon obliged to withdraw 
it, upon Pompey*s declaring that he would support 
them by force of arms. The three tribunes all the 
while were perpetually haranguing and terrifying 
the city with forged stories of magazines of arms 
prepared by Milo for massacring his enemies and 
burning the city, and produced their creatures in 
the rostra to vouch the truth of them to the people. 
They charged him particularly with a design against 
Pompey's life, and brought one Licinius, a killer 
of the victims for sacrifice, to declare that Milo's 
servants had confessed it to him in their cups, and 
then endeavoured to kill him lest he should dis- 
cover it ; and to make his story the more credible, 
showed a slight woimd in his side, made by himself, 
which he affirmed to have been given by the stroke 
of a gladiator. Pompey himself confirmed this 
fact, and laid an account of it before the senate ; 
and, by doubling his guard, affected to intimate a 
real apprehension of danger*. Nor were they less 
industrious to raise a clamour against Cicero ; and 
in order to deter him from pleading Milo's cause, 
threatened him also with trials and prosecutions, 
giving it out everywhere that Clodius was killed 
indeed by the hand of Milo, but by the advice and 
contrivance of a greater man ''. Yet such was bis 

X Vide Dio, ibid. ; et Aucon. Arguoi. 

7 Ibid. 

* I'rimus tertio conHulatii Cn. Pompoius astrinxit, 
impoHuitque voluti frtcnos cloquentis, &c. — DiaUtg. do 
Orator. .TH. 

■ Audicndus Popa Licinius, nescio qui dcCiroo maxinio, 
servos Milonts apud so ebrios fivotos c<»nfcssos 04»«*, do inter- 
fieiendo Cn. Pouipeio ctinjura-ssc — do ainicuruni sentcntia 
rem dcfort ad scnatum. — Pro Milone, 24. 

b Scitis, Judices, fuisse, qui in hac rogatione suadcnda 
diccrent, Milonis manu cvdem esse factum, consiliu vera 
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constancy to his friend, sajs Asconius, that neither 
the loss of popular favour, nor Pompey's suspicions, 
nor his own danger, nor the terror of arms, could 
divert him from the resolution of undertaking 
Milo's defence^. 

But it was Pompey's influence and authority 
which ruined Milo^. He was the dnly man in 
Rome who had the power either to bring him to a 
trial or to get him condemned : not that he was 
concerned for Clodius's death, or the manner of it, 
but pleased rather that the republic was freed at 
any rate from so pestilent a demagogue ; yet he 
resolved to take the benefit of the occasion for 
getting rid of Milo too, from whose ambition and 
high spirit he had cause to apprehend no less 
trouble. He would not listen therefore to any 
overtures which were made to him by Mile's 
friends ; and when Milo ofiered to drop his suit for 
the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he 
answered that he would not concern himself with 
any man's suing or desisting, nor give any obstruc- 
tion to the power and inclination of the Roman 
people. He attended the trial in person with a 
strong guard, to preserve peace and prevent any 
violence from either side. There were many clear 
and positive proofs produced against Milo, though 
some of them were supposed to be forged : among 
' the rest, the vestal virgins deposed that a woman 
unknown came to them in Milo*s name to discharge 
a vow said to be made by him on the account of 
Clodius's death*. 

When the examination was over, Munatius 
Plancus called the people together and exhorted 
them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
sentiments in so public a manner that the criminal 
might not be suffered to escape ; which Cicero 
reflects upon in the defence as an insult on the 
liberty of the bench'. Early in the morning, on 
the eleventh of April, the shops were all shut and 
the whole city gathered into the forum, where the 
avenues were possessed by Pompey's soldiers, and 
he himself seated in a conspicuous part to overlook 
the whole proceeding, and hinder all disturbance. 
The accusers were, young Appius, the nephew of 
Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Valerius, — who, 
according to the new law, employed two hours in 
supporting their indictment. Cicero was the only 
advocate on Milo's side ; but as soon as he rose 
up to speak he was received with so rude a clamour 
by the Clodians, that he was much discomposed 
and daunted at his first setting out, yet recovered 
spirit enough to go through his speech of three hours, 
which was taken down in writing and published as 
it was delivered, though the copy of it now extant is 
supposed to have been retouched and corrected by 
him afterwards, for a present to Milo in his exile?. 

majoris alioujos : videlicet mo latronem et sicariimi abjccti 
homines dcacribebant.— I^ Milone, 18. 

c Tanta tamen constantin ac fides fiiit Ciccronis, iit non 
populi a 88 alienationc, nun Cn. Poin{ioii bUHpiciunibuH, 
non periculi futuri mctu, — non armifl, qua> pnlnn> in Milo- 
ncm sumpta erant, dcterreri potucrit a dofensionc ejus. — 
Awxm. Argum. in Milon. 
<l Milonem ream non maffU invidia facti, quam Pompeii 
' damnavit voluntas.— Veil. Pat ii. 47. 

* Asoon. Argum. in Milon. 
; ' Ut intelligatiM contra hcstemam illam concionem licero 
vobis, quod sontiatis, libera judicaro.— ]*ro Milonc, 26; 
Ascun. Argum. 
J V Cicero, cum inciperet diccre, aoceptus CAt acclamationc 



In the council of Milo's friends, several were of 
opinion that he should defend himself by avowing 
the death of Clodius to be an act of public benefit : 
but Cicero thought that defence too desperate,— a 
it would disgust the grave, by opening so great a 
door to licence, and offend the powerful, lest the 
precedent should be extended to themselves. But 
young Brutus was not so cautious ; who, m an 
oration which he composed and published after- 
wards in vindication of Milo, maintained the killing 
of Clodius to be right and just, and of great service 
to the republic^. It was notorious, that on both 
sides they had often threatened death to each other. 
Clodius especially had declared several times, both 
to the senate and the people, that Milo ought to 
be killed ; and that, if the consulship could not be 
taken from him, his life could: and when Favoniiu 
asked him once what hopes he could have cf 
playing his mad pranks while Milo was living, he 
replied, that in three or four days at most he should 
live no more ; which was spoken just three dayi 
before the fatal rencounter, and attested by Fkvo- 
nius*. Since Milo then was charged with being 
the contriver of their meeting and the aggressor in 
it, and several testimonies were produced to that 
purpose, Cicero chose to risk the cause on that 
issue, in hopes to persuade, what seemed to be the 
most probable, that Clodius actually lay in wait fyt 
Milo, and contrived the time and place ; and that 
Milo*s part was but a necessary act of self-defence. 
This appeared plausible, from the nature of their 
equipage and the circumstances in which they met: 
for though Milo*s company was the more numeroos, 
yet it was much more encumbered and unfit for an 
engagement than his adversary's ; he himself being 
in a chariot with his wife and all her women along 
with him, while Clodius with his followers was on 
horseback, as if prepared and equip^ied for fight- 
ing^. He did not preclude himself however by this 
from the other plea, which he often takes occasion 
to insinuate, that if Milo had really designed and 
contrived to kill Clodius, he would have deserved 
honours instead of punishment, for cutting off so 
desperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 
and liberty of Rome^ 

Clodlanonmi— itaque non ea, qua solitus crat conatantia 
dixit. Alanet autcm ilia quoquo czcepta ^us oratio.— 
AfKim. Argum. 

b (*um quibusdam placulsict, fta defend! crimen, inter- 
flci Clodlum pro republica fulsae. quam formam M Brutus 
iwcutuB cut in ca oratione. quam pro Milone ci>mpo«uit. eC 
edidit. quamvia non egissot, Ciceroni id non placuit.— 
Ibid. 

^ Etonim palam dictitabat, cansulatum MHoni eripi non 
pome, vitam posse. Slgnificavit hoc svpe in nenatu ; dixit 
in condone. Qninetiam Favonio. qucrenti ex eo : — Qua 
ape fureret. Milcmo vivo? Keapondit, triduo ilium, ad 
summum quatriduo pcriturum.— Pro Milone, 9. 

I\>st diem tcrtium gesta res eat, quam dixcrat. — ^Ihid. 
1& 

^ Interim cum scirct Clodiua— Iter solcnno— ncoeararium 
.— Miloni CMC I^anuvium — Koma ipse profectua pridic cat. 
ut ante suum fundum, quod re intcllectum est, insidiaa 
Miloni collocaret — Milo autem cum in sonatu fiiiaeet eo 
die, quo;id scnatus dimisms est, donmm venit, caloeoseC 
vcstimcnta mutavit : paullispcr, dum se uxor, ut fit, com- 
7)arat, eummoratuis est — obviam fit ci Clodius expoditu* in 
equo. nulla rbcda, nullis impodlmcntis. nuUis Grrcis 
eoraitibus, sine uxore, quod nunquam fere ; cum hie Insi- 
diatur. — <Milo>— cum uxore in rhoda vcheretur penulatns, 
magno et imitedito et muliebri ac delicato ancillarum ct 
pueruruni oomitatu.— I^ Milone, 10; tt. SI. 

1 Quamobrem si cruentum gladium tcncns olamaret T. 
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In tills speech for Mflo, after he had shown the 
folly of paying such a regard to the idle nimoars 
and forgeries of his enemies as to give them the 
credit of an examination, he touches Pompey's 
conduct and pretended fears with a fine and 
masterly raillery ; and from a kind) of prophetic 
foresight of what might one day happen, addresses 
himsdf to him in a very pathetic manner. — *' I 
could not but applaud (says he) the wonderful 
diligence of Pompey in these inquiries : but to tell 
you freely what I thiuki those who are charged 
with the care of the whole republic are forced to 
hear many things which they would contemn if they 
were at liberty to do it. He could not refuse an 
audience to that paltry fellow Licinius, who gave 
the information about Milo's servants. I was sent 
for among the first of those friends by whose ad- 
vice he laid it before the senate, and was, I own, 
in no small consternation to see the guardian both 
of me and my country under so great an appre- 
hension ; yet I could not help wondering that such 
credit was given to a butcher, such regard to 
drunken slaves, and how the wound in the man's 
side, which seemed to be the prick only of a needle, 
could be taken for the stroke of a gladiator. But 
Pompey was showing his caution rather than his 
fear ; and disposed to be suspicious of everything, 
that you might have reason to fear nothing. There 
was a rumour also that Caesar's house was attacked 
for several hours in the night : the neighbours, 
though in so public a place, heard nothing at all of 
it; yet the affair was thought fit to be inquired into. 
I can never suspect a man of Pompey's eminent 
eoarage of being timorous, nor yet think any 
caution too great in one who has taken upon himself 
the defence of the whole republic. A senator 
likewise, in a full house, affirmed lately in the 
Capitol that Milo had a dagger under his gown at 
that very time. Milo stripped himself presently in 
Uiat most sacred temple, that, since his life and 
manners would not give him credit, the thing itself 
might speak for him, which was found to be false 
and basely forged. But if after all Milo must still 
be feared, it is no longer the affair of Clodius but 
your suspicions, Pompey, which we dread : your, 
your suspicions, I say, and speak it so, that you 
may hear me. If those suspicions stick so close 
that they are never to be removed, if Italy must 
never be free from new levies nor the city from 
arms without Milo's destruction, he would not 
scruple, such is his nature and his principles, to 
bid adieu to his country and submit to a voluntary 
exile ; but at taking leave he would call upon thee, 
O thou great one ! as he now does, to consider how 
uncertain and variable the condition of life is ; how 
unsettled and inconstant a thing fortune ; what 
unfaithfulness there is in friends ; what dissimula- 
tion suited to times and circumstances ; what 
desertion, what cowardice in our dangers, even of 
those who are dearest to us. There will, there 
vnll I say, be a time, and the day will certainly 
come, when you, with safety still I hope to your 
fortunes, though changed perhaps by some turn of 
the common times, which, as experience shows, 

Annius, — ^Adeste, qavso, atque audito cives: F. Clodiiim 
interfeci: ejus furores, quos nullis jain Icgibus, nullis 
Judicils frvnare poteramus, hoc ferro, atque hac dextra a 
cervicibiu veatris repull, dec. — Vos tanti socloris ultorem 
non modo honorUms nullis afflciotls, sed etiam ad suppli- 
cium nqd patiemini?— Pro Milone, 28, Ac. 



will often happen to us all, may want the affection 
of the friendliest, the fidelity of the worthiest, the 
courage of the bravest man Jdving," ficc."* 

Of one-and-fifty judges who sat upon Milo, 
thirteen only acquitted and thirty-eight condemned 
him. The votes were usually given by ballot ; but 
Cato, who absolved him, chose to give his vote 
openly ; and ''if he had done it earlier (says 
Velleius), would have drawn others after him ; 
since all were convinced that he who was killed 
was of all who had ever lived the most pernicious 
enemy to his country and to all good men".". 
Milo went into exile at Marseilles a few days after 
his condemnation : his debts were so great that he 
was glad to retire the sooner from the importunity 
of his creditors, for whose satisfaction his whole 
estate was sold by public auction. Here Cicero 
still continued his care for him, and in concert 
with Milo's friends, ordered one of his wife's 
freedmen, Philotimus, to assist at the sale, and to 
purchase the greatest part of the effects, in order to 
dispose of them afterwards to the best advantage for 
the benefit of Milo and his wife Fausta, if an3rthing 
could be saved for them. But his intended service 
was not so well relished by Milo as he expected, 
for Philotimus was suspected of playing the knave 
and secreting part of the effects to his own use ; 
which gave Cicero great uneasiness, so that he 
pressed Atticus and Cselius to inquire into the 
matter very narrowly, and oblige Philotimus '* to 
give satisfaction to Milo's friends, and to see 
especially that his own reputation did not suffer by 
the management of his servant**." Through this 
whole struggle about Milo, Pompey treated Cicero 
with great humanity: he assigned him a ''guard at 
the trial, forgave all his labours for his friend, 
though in opposition to himself ; and so far from 
resenting what he did, would not suffer other 
people's resentments to hurt him p." 

The next trial before the same tribunal, and for 
the same crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of Milo's 
confidants, charged with being the ringleader in 
storming the house and killing Clodius. He was 
defended also by Cicero, and acquitted only by one 
vote : but being accused a second time on the same 
account, though for a different fact, and again 
defended by Cicero, he was acquitted by a great 
majority. But Sex. Clodius, the captain of the 

«n Pro Milone, 24, 25, 26. 

° M. Cato palam lata abeolvit scntentia, qiuun si matu- 
rius tuliiiset, non defuii>t>cnt, qui scqnercntur exemplum, 
probarentque cum civcm occisum, quo nemo pcmiciosior 
rclpubllciE neque bonis ininiicior vixcrat. — Veil. Pat. IL 47 

o Consilium moum hoc fucrat, primum ut in potcstate 
nostra res csset, no ilium malus emptor et alicnus manci- 
piis, qua? pemiuUa secum habet, spoliaret: deinde ut 
Faustc, cui cautum iUo voluisset, ratum csset. Erat 
otiani illud, ut ipsi nos, si quid aervari posset, quam fa- 
cillime servarcmus. Nunc rem totam perspicias velim — 
Si ille queritur— Si idem Fausta vult, Pliilotimus. ut ego 
ci coram dixcram, mihique ille rcceperat, no sit invito 
Milone in bonis.— Ad Att. v. 8 ; it. vl. 4. 

Quod ad Pliilotinii liberti ofiicium ct bona Milonis at- 
tinet, dedimus operam ut ct Philotimus quam honestissuie 
Miloni absenti, ejusque necessariis satis faceret, ct secun- 
dum ejus fidem ct sedulitatem cxistimatio tua conser- 
varctur. — Ep. Fara. viii. 3. 

P Uua humanitate tulit contentioncm meam pro Milone, 
advcrsante interdum actionibus suis? Quo studio pro- 
vidit, ne qua; me iUius temporis invidia attingcret ? Cum 
niti consilio, turn auctoritutc, cum armis denique texit 
suis. — Ibid. iiL lU. 
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other side, had not the luclc to escape so well, but 
was condemned and banished with several others 
of that faction, to the great joy of the city, for 
baming the senate-house, and the other riolences 
committed upon Clodius's death**. 

Pompey no sooner published his new law against 
bribery, than the late consular candidates Scipio 
andHypsseus were severally impeached 
A' I'M. 701. upon it, and being both of them no- 
toriously guilty, were in great danger 
of being condemned : but Pompey, 

calling the body of the judges together, 

Q. r.cciurs ^SS^ ^^ ^^ them as a faTour, that, 
MBTKLLus out o( thc great number of state 
acipio. criminals, they would remit Scipio to 

him ; whom, after he had rescued 
from this prosecution, he declared his colleague in 
the consulship for the last five months of the year, 
haying first made him his father-in-law, by marry- 
ing his daughter Cornelia. The other candidate, 
Hy])8eus, was left to the mercy of the law ; and 
being likely to fare the worse for Scipio's escape, 
and to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, 
he watched an opportunity of access to Pompey aa 
he was coming out of his bath, and throwing him- 
self at his feet, implored his protection : but though 
he had been his quaestor, and ever obsequious to 
his will, yet Pompey is said to have thrust him 
away with great haughtiness and inhumanity, telling 
him coldly that he would only spoil his supper by 
detaining him^ 

Before the end of the year, Cicero had some 
amends for the loss of his friend Milo, by the con- 
demnation and banishment of two of the tribunes, 
the common enemies of them both, Q. Pom)>eius 
Rufus and T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, for the 
violences of their tribunate, and burning the senate- 
house. As soon as their office expired, Caelius 
accused the first, and Cicero himself the second ; 
the only cause, excepting that of Verres, in which 
he ever acted the part of an accuser. But Bursa 
had deserved it, both for his public behaviour in 
his office, and his personal injuries to Cicero, who 
had defended and preserved him in a former trial. 
He depended on Pompey's saving him, and had no 
appreliension of danger, since Pompey undertook 
to plead his cause before judges of his own appoint- 
ing ; yet, by Cicero's vigour in managing the 
prosecution, he was condemned by a unanimous 
vote of the whole bench'. Cicero was highly 
pleased with this success, as he signifies in a letter 
to his friend Marius, which will explain the motives 
of his conduct in it. 

" I know very well (says he) that you rejoice at 
Bursa's fate, but you congratulate me too coldly. 
You imagine, you tell me, that for the sordidness 
of the man I take the less pleasure in it ; but be- 
lieve me I have more joy from this sentence than 
from the death of my enemy ; for in the first place 

4 Ascon. Arfiim. in Milon. 

' Cn. autoin I\»mi>eiu8 quam inanlcnter? Qui balneo 
CffrebiiUA. ante pcdm buo8 proHtratinn IlypMnun ambitus 
rcura et nubilem virum et tiibi nmicuni, Joccntem rcliquit, 
eontumeliosa voce proculcatum. Nihil enim cum aliud 
affcro, quam ut convivium 8uum moraretur. rc^mndit. — 
lUe vcro F. Scipioneni, Mocerum miuni, legibus noxium, 
qua8 ipso tulenit, in maxinm quidem rcorum ct illuHtrium 
ruina, muncriH loco a Judicibus depo««ccro. — Vul. 3Iax. ix. 
5; it. Plutarch, in Fonip. 

• Plancum, quinmnibuBsontentlismaxlmovcittroplausu 
condemnatus.— Phil. vL 4. 



I love to pursue rather by a trial than the tword, 
rather with the glory than the rain of a friend, and 
it pleased me extremely to see so great an incli- 
nation of all honest men on my side against the 
incredible pains of one, the most eminent and 
powerful : and lastly, what you will scarce think 
possible, 1 hated this fellow worse than Clodioi 
himself ; for I had attacked the one, but defended 
the other; and Clodius, when the safety of the 
republic was risked upon my head, had sonediiiig 
great in view, not indeed from his own s t r eng th , 
but the help of those who could not maintain their 
ground whilst I stood firm : but this silly ape, oat 
of a gaiety of heart, chose me particulariy for the 
object of his invectives, and pennaded those who 
envied me, that he would be always at their service 
to insult me at any warning. Wherefore 1 cfaai]{e 
you to rejoice in good earnest ; for it is a great 
victory which we have won. No citixens were 
ever stouter than those who condemned him, 
against so great a power of one by whom tfaemselvai 
were chosen judges, — ^whicb they would never have 
done if they had not made my cause and grief thdr 
awn. We are so distracted here by a multitiide of 
trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is against 
all intercalations, that we may see yon as soon sa 
possible*." 

Soon after the death of Clodius, Cicero seems to 
have written his treatise on laws*, after the example 
of Plato, whom of all writen be most loved to 
imitate ; for as Plato, after he had written oo 
government in general, drew up a body of lavs 
adapted to that particular form of it which he bad 
been delineating ; so Cicero chose to deliver his 
political sentiments in the sanae method* — not by 
translating Plato, but imitating his manner in the 
explication of them. This work being designed 
then as a supplement or second volume to his other 
upon the republic, was distributed probably^ as 
that other was, into six books ; for we meet with 
some quotations among the ancients from the 
fourth and fifth, though there are bat three now 
remaining, and those in some places imperfect. 
In the first of these he lays open the origin of law 
and the source of obligation, which he derives 
from the universal nature of things, or, as he ex- 
plains it, from the consummate reason or will of 
the Supreme God^ In the other two books he 
gives a body of laws conformable to his own plan 
and idea of a well-ordered city' : first, those whidi 
relate to religion and the wonhip of the gods ; 
secondly, those which prescribe the duties and 
powers of the several magistrates from which the 
peculiar form of each government is denominated. 

t Ep. Fam. vii. 2. • De Lcgib. ii. 17. 

X 8cd ut vir dnctiaiimus fecit Plato, atque idem gravte- 
8iniU4 philosuphomm omnium, qui princepa de repabUca 
conacripsit, idcmque aeparatim de l^bus ejus, id mihi 
credo eifHC faciundum.— I)e Legib. ii. 6. 

y Ilanc igitur video sapientiMdmorum fldaae aentcntiazn, 
legem ncque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, nee seitnni 
aliquod otuie populorum, sed ctcmum quiddam, quod 
univcrsum mundum regerct, imperandi prohibendique 
bapientia. Ita principem legem iilam et ultimam mentem 
eaee dicebant, omnia rationo aut cogentis aut vetanti* Del 
— Climmobrem lex vera atque prinoeps— ratio est recta 
sunimi Jovia. — Ibid. ii. 4. 

> N(»8 autem quoniam— qu» de optima repnblica soi* 
tircmuB, in sex libris ante diximus. aocommodabfanos hoe 
tempore leges ad ilium, quern probamua> civitatis titatum. 
—Ibid. UL 2. 
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These laws are generally taken from the old con- 
stitution or cnstom of Rome*, with some little 
▼ariation and temperament, contrived to obviate 
the disorders to which that republic was liable, 
and to give it a stronger turn towards the aristo- 
cratical side^. In the other books which are lost, 
he had treated, as' he tells us, of the particular 
rights and privileges of the Roman people*^. 

Pompey was preparing an inscription this sum- 
mer for the front of the new temple which he had 
lately built to Venus the Conqueress, containing, 
as usual, the recital of all his titles ; but in draw- 
ing it up, a question happened to be started about 
the manner of expressing his third consulship, 
whether it should be by Consul Tertium or Tertio. 
This was referred to the principal critics of Rome, 
who could not, it seems, agree about it ; some of 
them contending for the one, some for the other ; 
80 that Pompey left it to Cicero to decide the 
matter, and to inscribe what he thought the best. 
But Cicero being unwilling to give judgment on 
either aide, when there were great authorities on 
both, and Varro among them, advised Pompey to 
abbreviate the word in question and order tert. 
only to be inscribed, which fully declared the thing 
without determining the dispute. From this fact 
we may observe how nicely exact they were in this 
age, in preserving a propriety of Unguage in their 
public monuments and inscriptions **. 

Among the other acts of Pompey in this third 
consulship, there was a new law against bribery 
contrived to strengthen the old ones that were 
already subsisting against it, ''by disqualifying all 
future consuls and prstors from holding any pro- 
vince till five years after the expiration of their 
magistracies :'' for this was thought likely to give 
some check to the eagerness of suing and bribing 
for those great offices, when the chief fruit and 
benefit of them was removed to such a distance*. 
But before the law passed, Pompey took care to 
provide an exception for himself, " and to get the 
government of Spain continued to him for five 
years longer, with an appointment of money for 
the payment of his troops •/' and lest this should 
give offence to Caesar, if something also of an 
extraordinary kind was not provided for him, he 
proposed a law to dispense with Csesar's absence in 
suing for the consulship, of which Caesar at that 
time seemed very desirous. Cselius was the pro- 
motor of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at the 
joint request of Pompey and Caesar', and it was 
carried with the concurrence of all the tribunes, 
though not without difficulty and obstruction from 
the senate ; but this unusual favour, instead of 
satisfying Caesar, served only, as Suetonius says, 
to raise his hopes and demands still higher fl^. 

* Et si que forte a me hodie rogabuntur, quae non sint 
in nostra republioa nco fuerint, tanien erunt fere in more 
mi^rum, qui turn, ut lex, valcbat— De L^ib. il. 10. 

b Kibil habui ; sane non multum, quod putarem no- 
vandum in legi bus.— ibid. til. 5. c ibid. iii. 2U. 

^ This story is told by Tiro, a favourite slave and freed- 
man of Cicero, in a letter preserved by AuL Gcll. x. J . 

« Dio, p. 142. 

f Rogatus ab ipso Ravennae de Celio tribuno plubis ; ab 
ipso autera ? Etiam a Cneo noetro.— Ad Att. vii. 1 . 

V Egit cum tribunis plebis ut absent! sibi pctitio 

aecundi conaulatus daretur Quod ut adcptus est, altiura 

Jam mieditans et spei plenus, nullum largitionis, aut offici- 
ortun in quemquam goiua puMico privatimque omisit. — 
Suet. J. Ccs. 96. 



By Pompey's law just mentioned, it was pro- 
vided that, for a supply of governors for the inter- 
val ** of five years, in which the consuls and prsetors 
were disqualified, the senators of consular and 
praetorian rank who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces 
among themselves by lot ;*' in consequence of 
which Cicero, who was obliged to take his chance 
with the rest, obtained the government of Cilicia, 
now in the hands of Appius, the late consul. This 
province included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and 
three dioceses, as they were called, or districts of 
Asia, together with the island of Cyprus, for the 
guard of all which ** a standing army was kept up of 
two legions, or about twelve thousand foot, with two 
thousand six hundred horse^ :** and thus one of 
those provincial governments, which were withheld 
from others by law, to correct their inordinate 
passion for them, was, contrary to his will and 
expectation, obtruded at last upon Cicero, whose 
business it had been through life to avoid them'. 

The city began now to feel the unhappy effects 
both of Julia's and Crassus's death, from the 
mutual apprehensions and jealousies which dis- 
covered themselves more and more every day be- 
tween Pompey and Caesar. The senate was gene- 
rally in Pompey's interest, and trusting to the 
name and authority of so great a leader, were deter- 
mined to humble the pride and ambition of Csesar 
by recalling him from his government; whilst Caesar, 
on the other hand, trusting to the strength of his 
troops, resolved to keep possession of it in defiance 
of ail their votes ; and by drawing a part of his 
forces into the Italic or Cisalpine Gaul, so as to be 
ready at any warning to support his pretensions, 
began to alarm all Italy with the melancholy pro- 
spect of an approaching civil war ; and this was the 
situation of affairs when Cicero set forward towards 
his government of Cilicia. 



SECTION VII. 



This year opens tons a new scene iu' Cicero's 
life, and presents him in a character which he had 

never before sustained, of the governor 

A.URB.702. of a province and general of an army. 

crc. 56. These preferments were, of all others, 

*^**' the most ardently desired by the great 

cfuJkuKus! ^°^ ^^® advantages which they afforded 

M. cLAUDir's ^^^^ ^^ acquiring power and amassing 

MARCKLi.us. wealth ; for their command, though 

accountable to the Roman people, 
was absolute and uncontrollable in the province, 
where they kept up the state and pride of sovereign 
princes, and had all the neighbouring kings paying 
a court to them, and attending their orders. If 
their genius was turned to arms, and fond of 
martial glory, they could never want a pretext for 
war, since it was easy to drive the subjects into 
rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts of hosti- 
lity by their oppressions and injuries, till from the 
destruction of a number of innocent people they 
had acquired the title of emperor, and with it the 

h Ad Att v. 15. 

' Cum et contra voluntatem meam et prwter opinioncm 
accidisset, ut niibi cum iraperio in provinciam proficibcl 
nccosso easct— Ep. Fam. iii. 2. 
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pretension to a triumph, withont which scarce any 
proconsul was ever known to return from a remote 
and frontier province*. Their opportunities of 
raising money were as immeuse as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites; the 
appointments from the treasury for their equipage, 
plate, and necessary furniture, amounted, as it 
appears from some instnnces, to near a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds'* ; and besides the 
revenues of kingdoms and pay of armies, of which 
they had the arbitrary management, they could 
exact what contributions they pleased, not only 
from the cities of their own jurisdiction, but from 
all the states and princes around them, who were 
under the protection of Rome. But wliile their 
primary care was to enrich themselves, they carried 
out with them always a band of hungry friends and 
dependants as their lieutenants, tribunes, prefects, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite slaves, 
who were all likewise to be enriched by the spoils 
of the province, and the sale of their master's 
favours. Hence flowed all those a(rcusations and 
trials for the plunder of the subjects of which we 
read so much in the Roman writers ; for as few or 
none of the proconsuls behaved themselves with 
that exact justice as to leave no room for com- 
plaint, so the factions of the city and the quarrels 
of families subsisting from former impeachments, 
generally excited some or other to revenge the 
affront in kind by undertaking the cause of an in- 
jured province, and dressing up an impeachment 
against their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government 
seemed to offer, it had no charms for Cicero : the 
thing itself was disagreeable to his temper^', nor 
worthy of those talents which were formed to sit 
at the helm and shine in the administration of the 
whole republic ; so that he considered it only as 
an honourable exile or a burden imposed by his 
country to which his duty obliged him to submit. 
His first care, therefore, was to provide that this 
command might not be prolonged to him beyond 
the usual term of a year, which was frequently 



» While the nncicnt discipline of the republic nub^ititod, 
no general coultl pretend to a triuni])h who had not 
enlarged the bounds of the empire by hh c<m(iuc»ts. and 
killed at least five thousand encniic!) in bnttle, without 
any considerable lo«» of his own soldicn*. Thi^ was 
expresKly enacted by an ohl law : in support of which n 
s<>cn)nd was afterwards provided, that nuide it penul for 
any of their triumphant cuminanders to give a false 
aca)unt of the nmnlKT of slain, either on the (ncniy's hide 
or their own : and obliged thein. u\Hm their i-ntr.uice into 
the city, to take an oath lief«»re the qua'storsor public tn^a- 
burcrs, that the accounts which they had iH'nt to the 
senate, of each nuinl)er. wore true. [V'al. Max. ii. H.] Hut 
these hiws had hmg been neglected and treated as obsolete, 
and the honour of a trium])h usually gnintCMl, by intrigue 
and fa<;tii>n, to every general of any credit, who luul gained 
some little advantage against pirates or fugitives, or re- 
pcllctl the incursions of the wild barbarians, who bordered 
upon the distant provinces. 

*» Nonnc H.S. (^entie8 et octagies — quasi vasarii nomine 
— ex a-rario tibi attributum. itoniic in qua>tu reliqui<>ti ? 
—In Pison. .15. 

•^ Totum negotium non est dignuin viribus nostris, qui 
majora onera in republicu sustinerc et po»»im ct soleam. — 
Kp. Fam. ii. 11. 

O rem minime aptara meis moribus. Ace. — Ad Att. v. 10. 

Petl est inoretlibile, quam me negotii t«Mleat,non ha]>ct 
satis magnum campum illo tibi non ignotus cursus animi 
mei.— Ibid. 15. 



done when the necessities of the proviDoe, t^ 
character of the man, the intrigues of partiet, or 
the hurry of other business at home, left the senate 
neither leisure nor inclination to think of changing 
the governor ; and this was the more likely to 
happen at present, through the scarcity of magis- 
trates who were now left capable by the late law 
of succeeding him. Before his departure, there- 
fore, he solicited all his friends not to sulTer soch 
a mortification to fall upon him, and after he wis 
gone, scarce wrote a single letter to Rome without 
urging the same request in the most pressing termi. 
In his first to Atticus, within three days from their 
parting — '* Do not imagine," says he, "that 1 have 
any other consolation in this great trouble than the 
hopes that it will not be continued beyond the 
year. Many who judge of me by others do not 
take me to be in earnest ; but yon, who know me, 
will use all your diligence, especially when the 
affair is to come on*." 

He left the city about the first of May, attended 
by his brother and their two sons, for Quintu 
had quitted his commission under Ciesar in order 
to accompany him into Cilida in the same capacity 
of his lieutenant. Atticus had desired him, before 
he left Italy, to admonish his brother to show 
more complaisance and affection to his wife Pom- 
ponia, who had been complaining to him of her 
husband's peevishness and churlish carriage ; and 
lest Cicero should forget it, he put him in mind 
again by a letter to him on the road, that since all 
the family were to be together in the country, on 
this oi'casion of his going abroad he would persuade 
Quintus to leave his wife at least in good humoor 
at their parting, in relation to which Cicero sends 
him the following account of what passed. 

•* When I arrived at Arpinum, and my brother 
was come to me, our first and chief discourse was 
on you, which gave me an opportunity of falliug 
upon the affair of your sister, which yon and I 
had talked over together at Tusculum. I never 
saw anything so mild and moderate as my brother 
was, without giving the least hint of his ever having 
had any real cause of offence from her. The next 
morning we left Arpinum, and that day being a 
festival, Quintus was obliged to spend it at Arca- 
num, where I dined with him, but went on after- 
wards to Aquinum. You know this villa of his: 
as soon as we came thither, Quintus said to his 
wife, in the civilest terms. Do you, Poroponia. in- 
vite the women, and I will send to the men 
(nothing, as far as I saw, could be said more 
obligingly, either in his words or manner) ; to 
which she replied, so as we all might hear it,. I am 
but a stranger here myself; referring, I guess, to 
my brother's having sent Statins before us to order 
the diimer ; upon which. See, says my brother to 
me, what I am forced to bear every day. This, 
you will say, was no great matter. Yes, truly, 
great enough to give me much concern ; to see her 
reply so absurdly and fiercely both in her words 
and looks; but I dissembled my uneasiness. 
When we sat down to dinner, she would not sit 
down with us ; and when Quintus sent her several 
things from the table, she sent them all back : in 

<l Noli putare mihi atiam consrilationem esac hujos 
ingentis molestiie. nisi quod spero non longiorem annua 
fore. Hoc me ita velle niulti non eredunt ex t^onsuetudine 
aliorum. Tu, qui dcis, onincm diligentiam adhfbebls ; turn 
bcilicet, cum id agi debebit.— Ep. Fam. i{. 2. 
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short, nothing conld be milder than my brother, 
or ruder than your sister ; yet 1 omit many par- 
ticulars which gare more trouble to me than to 
QuintuB himself. I went away to Aquinum ; he 
staid at Arcanum : but when he came to me early 
the next morning he told me that she refused to 
lie with him that night, and at their parting con- 
tinued in the same humour in which I had seen her. 
In a word, you may let her know from me that, in 
my opinion, the foult was all on her side that day. 
I have been longer, perhaps, than was necessary 
in my narratiye, to let you see that there is occa- 
sion also on your part for advice and admoni- 
tion*." 

One cannot help observing from this little inci- 
dent what is confirmed by innumerable instances 
in the Roman story, that the freedom of a divorce, 
which was indulged without restraint at Rome, to 
the caprice of either party, gave no advantage of 
comfort to the matrimonial state, but, on the con- 
trary, seems to have encouraged rather a mutual 
perveraeness and obstinacy ; since, upon any little 
disgust or obstruction given to their follies, the 
expedient of a change was ready always to flatter 
them with the hopes of better success in another 
trial ; for there never was an age or country where 
there was so profligate a contempt and violation 
of the nuptial bond, or so much lewdness and in- 
fidelity in the great of both sexes, as at this time in 
Rome. 

Cicero spent a few days as he passed forward at 
his Cuman villa, near Baise, where there was such 
a resort of company to him that he had, he says, 
a kind of little Rome about him. Hortensius 
came among the rest, though much out of health, 
to pay his compliments, and wish him a good voy- 
age, and at taking leave, when he asked what 
commands he had for him in his absence, Cicero 
begged of him only to use all his authority to 
hinder his government from being prolonged to 
him'. In sixteen days from Rome he arrived at 
Tarentum, where he had promised to make a 
visit to Pompey, who was taking the benefit of 
that soft air for the recovery of his health at one 
of his villas in those parts, and had invited and 
pressed Cicero to spend some days with him upon 
his journey. They proposed great satisfaction on 
both sides from this interview, for the opportunity 
of conferring together with all freedom on the pre- 
sent state of the republic, which was to be their 
subject ; though Cicero expected also to get some 
lessons of the military kind from this renowned 
commander. He promised Atticus an account of 
this conference, but the particulars being too de- 
licate to be communicated by letter, he acquainted 
him only in general that he found Pompey an ex- 
cellent citizen, and provided for all events which 
could possibly be apprehended*. 

• Ad Att. T. 1. 

' In Cumano cum enem, venft ad me, quod mihi per- 
gratum fait» nostcr nortenrius: cui, doposccnti mea 
mandate, evtera universe mandavi ; illud proprio, no 
pateretur, quantum essot in ipso, prorogari nobis provin- 
ciam. — Habuimus in Cumano quasi pu^illam Hoinam : 
tanta erat in his locis multitude — Ibid. 2. 

ff >'os Tarenti, quos cum Pompeio 9ia\6yovs de repub- 
Uca babuerimus ad te perscribcmus.— Ibid. 5. 

Tarentum veni & d. zv. Kal. Jun. quod Pontinium 
^atueram expectare, commodiaeimuni duzi dies cos— cum 
Pompeio consumere : eoque magiH, quod ci gratum ot^flc id 
^idebam, qui ctiam a me petierit, ut occum ot apud ue 



After three days' stey with Pompey he proceeded 
to Brundisium, where he was detained for twelve 
days by a slight indisposition, and the expectation 
of his principal officers, particularly of his lieute- 
nant Pontinius, an experienced leader, the same 
who had triumphed over the Allobroges, and on 
whose skill he chiefly depended in his martial 
affairs. From Brundisium he sailed to Actium, 
on the fifteenth of June, whence partly by sea and 
partly by land he arrived at Athens on the twenty- 
sixth^. Here he lodged in the house of Aristus, 
the principal professor of the Academy, and his 
brother not far from him, with Xeno, another 
celebrated philosopher of Epicurus' school. They 
spent their time here very agreeably ; at home, in 
philosophical disquisitions ; abroad in viewing the 
buildings and antiquities of the place, with which 
Cicero was much delighted. There were several 
other men of learning, both Greeks and Romans, 
of the party ; especially Gallus Cauinius, and 
Patro, an eminent Epicurean, and intimate friend 
of Atticus'. 

There lived at this time in exile at Athens 
C.Memmius, banished upon a conviction of bribery 
in his suit for the consulship, who, the day before 
Cicero's arrival, happened to go away to Mitylene. 
The figure which he had borne in Rome gave him 
great authority in Athens, and the council of Areo- 
pagus had granted him a piece of ground to build 
upon where Epicurus formerly lived, and where there 
still remained the old ruins of his walls. But this 
grant had given great offence to the whole body of 
the Epicureans, to see the remains of their master 
in danger of being destroyed. They had written 
to Cicero at Rome, to beg him to intercede with 
Memmius to consent to a revocation of it ; and 
now at Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their in- 
stances, and prevailed with him to write about it 
in the most effectual manner ; for though Memmius 
had laid aside his design of building, the Areopa- 
gites would not recall their decree without his 
leave''. Cicero's letter is drawn with much art 
and accuracy ; he laughs at the trifling zeal of 
these philosophers for the old rubbish and paltry 
ruins of their founder, yet earnestly presses 
Memmius to indulge them in a prejudice con- 
tracted through weakness, not wickedness ; and 
though he professes an utter dislike of their philo- 
sophy, yet he recommends them, as honest, agree- 
able, friendly men, for whom he entertained the 
highest esteem'. From this letter one may observe, 

csscm quotidic : quod eoncessi libentcr mulUm, cnini ejus 
prarclaroB dc republica serinones accipiam : iuHtniar etiam 
coubiliis idoneis od hoc nohtrum ncgotium. — Ad Attic, v. 6. 

Kgo.cum triduum cum Pompeio ct apud Pompcium f uis- 
w?m, proficiscebar 'Brundisium. — C'ivem ilium egrcgium 
relinquebom, ct ad han.\ qua* timeutur, propulsanda par- 
atiHsimmn. — Ibid. 7* 

»> Ibid, tt, 9. 

' Valde mc Athcnie dclectanmt : urbs duntaxat, et urbis 
ornamcntum, ct hominum amoren in te, ct in uom quaedam 
bcnevolentin ; sed multum ot philoHophio — ^si quid est, est 
in Aristo apud qucm cram, nam Xcnonem tuum — Quinto 
conccsacram.— Ibid. 10; Kp. Fam. iL 8. xiii. 1. 

•* Visum est Xenoni. ct post, ipsi Patroni, mc ad Mem- 
niium Bcribcrc, qui pridie qutim ego AthcnaH veni, Mityle- 
uoM profectus erat, — non cnim dubitalmt Xeno, quin ab 
Arcopogitls invito Memmio impctrari non pussct. Mem- 
mius autcm irdificnndi couKilium abjecisMit, sed erat 
I'utroni iratus, itaiiue scripsi ad cum accurate— Ibid. 
11. 

' Ep. Fain. xiii. I. 
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that the greatest difference in philosophy made no 
difference of friendship among the great of these 
times. There was not a more declared enemy to 
Epicurus* s doctrine than Cicero ; he thought it 
destructive of morality and pernicious to society, 
but he charged this consequence to the principles, 
not the prof^ors of them, with many of whom he 
held the strictest intimacy, and found them to be 
worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and lovers of 
their country. There is a jocose letter to Trebatius, 
when he was with Caesar in Gaul, upon his turn- 
ing EpicureaUi which will help to contirm this re- 
flection. 

Cicero to Trebatius. 

** I was wondering why you had given over 
writing to me, till Pansa informed me that you 
were turned Epicurean. O rare camp ! what 
would you have done if I had sent you to Taren- 
tum instead of Samarobriva? I began to think 
the worse of you ever since you made my friend 
Seius your pattern. But with what face will you 
now pretend to practise the law, when you are to 
do everything for your own interest, and not for 
your client's ? and what will become of that old 
form and test of fidelity. As true men ought to act 
truly, with one another ? What law will you allege 
for the distribution of common right, when nothing 
can be common with those who measure all things 
by their pleasure ? With what face can you swear 
by Jupiter, when Jupiter, you know, can never 
be angry with any man ? And what will become of 
your people of Ulubne ; since you do not allow a 
wise man to meddle with politics ? Wherefore if you 
are really gone off from us, I am sorry for it ; but 
if it be convenient to pay this compliment to Pansa, 
I forgive you ; on condition, however, that you 
write me word what you are doing, and what you 
would have me do for you here"." The change 
of principles in Trebatius, though equivalent in 
effect to a change of religion with us, made no 
alteration in Cicero's affection for him. This was 
the dictate of reason to the best and wisest of the 
heathens ; and may serve to expose the rashness of 
those zealots who, with the light of a most divine 
and benevolent religion, are perpetually insulting 
and persecuting their fellow Christians for dif- 
ferences of opinion, which for the most part are 
merely speculative, and without any influence on 
life, or the good and hap]>iness of civil society. 

After ten days spent at Athens, where Pontinius 
at last joined him, Cicero set sail towards Asia. 
Upon leaving Italy, he had charged his friend 
Caelius with the task of sending him the news of 
Rome, which Cselius performed very punctually, 
in a series of letters, which make a valuable part 
in the collection of liis familiar epLstles : they are 
polite and entertaining ; full of wit and spirit ; yet 
not flowing with that easy turn and elegance of 
expression which we always find in Cicero's. The 
first of them, with Cicero's answer, will give us a 
specimen of the rest. 

M. Calius to M. Cicero. 

*' According to my promise at parting to send 
you nn account of all the news of the town, I have 
provided one to collect it for you so punctually, 
that 1 am afraid lest you should think my dili- 

•n Kp. Fum. vii. 15. 



gence at last too minute : but I know how cnriou 
you are, and how agreeable it is to all who are 
abroad to be informed of everything that pasM 
at home, though ever so trifling. I beg of yoa, 
however, not to condemn me of arrc^ance, for 
deputing another to this task : since, as busy as I 
now am, and as lazy as you know me to be [in 
writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me to 
be employed in anything that revives the remem- 
brance of you : but the pacquet itself which I hare 
sent will I imagine readily excuse me : for what 
leisure would it require, not only to transcribe, 
but to attend even to the contents of it } There are 
all the decrees of the senate, edicts, plays, mmonn: 
if the sample does not please you, pray let me 
know it, that 1 may not give yon trouble at 
my cost. If anything important happens in the 
republic above the reach of these hackney writen, 
I will send you an account of it myself ; in what 
manner it was transacted ; what speculatioiis tie 
raised upon it ; what effects apprehended : at pre^ 
sent there is no great expectation of anything. Ai 
to those rumours which were so warm at Come, 
of assembling the colonies beyond the Po, when I 
came to Rome I heard not a syllable about them. 
Marcellus too, because he has not yet made any 
motion for a successor to the two Gauls, bat poll 
it off" as he told me himself to the first of Jme, 
has revived the same talk concerning him which 
was stirring when we were at Rome together. If 
you saw Pompey, as you designed to do, pray send 
me word in what temper you found him ; what 
cfmversation he had with you ; what inclination he 
showed : for he is apt to think one thing and say 
another, yet has not wit enough to conceal what 
he really means. As for Cssar, there are maay 
ugly reports about him, but propagated Oftly ia 
whispers : some say, that he has lost all his horK; 
which I teke indeed to be true : others, that the 
seventh legion has been beaten ; and that he him- 
self is besieged by the Bellovaci, and cut off from 
the rest of his army. There is nothing yet certain; 
nor are these uncertain stories publicly talked of; 
but among the few whom you know, told openly, 
by way of secrets : Domitius never mentions them 
without clapping his hand to his mouth. On the 
twenty-first of May, the mob under the rostra sent 
about a report (may it fall on their own heads), 
wliich was warmly propagated through the fonua 
and the whole city, that you were killed upon the 
road by Q. Pompeius : but I, who knew him to be 
then at Bauli, and in such a starving condition 
that I could not help pitying him, being forced to 
turn pilot for his bread, was not concerned about 
it; and wished only that, if any real dangers 
threatened you, we might be quit for this lie: 
your friend Plancus Bursa is at Ravenna, where 
he has had a large donative from Caraar; but is not 
yet easy, nor well provided. Your books on 
government are applauded by all people"." 

M. T. Cicero, procontuif to M, Calius, 

•* How ! was it this, think you. that I charged 
you with ; to send me the matches of gladiators ; 
the adjournments of causes ; and Chrestus's news- 
letter ; and what nobody dares mention to me 
when at Rome .' see how much I ascribe to you in 
my judgment ; nor indeed without reason, for I 

■> Ep. Fam. vlii. 1. 
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have never yet met with a better head for politics ; 
I would not have yon write what passes every day 
in public, though ever so important, unless it 
happen to affect myself: others will write it ; many 
bring accounts of it ; and fame itself convey a great 
part to me : I expect from you neither the past 
nor the present ; but as from one who sees a great 
way before him, the future only; that when I have 
before me in your letters the plan of the republic, 
I may be able to judge what a sort of edifice it 
will be. Nor have 1 hitherto indeed any cause to 
complain of you : for nothing has yet happened 
which you could foresee better than any of us; 
especially myself, who spent several days with 
Pompey in conversing on nothing else but the 
republic; which it is neither possible nor proper 
for me to explain by letter : take this only from 
me ; that Pompey is an excellent citizen, prepared 
both with courage and counsel for all events which 
can be foreseen : wherefore, give yourself up to 
the man ; believe me, he will embrace you ; for he 
now holds the same opinion with us of good and 
bad citizens. After I had been ten days at Athens, 
where our friend Gallus Caninius was much with 
me, I left it on the sixth of July, when I sent 
away this letter : as I earnestly recommend all my 
affairs to you, so nothing more particularly than 
that the time of my provincial command be not 
prolonged ; this is everything to me ; which, when 
and how, and by whom it is to be managed, you 
win be the best able to contrive. Adieu**. 

He landed at Ephesus on the twenty-second of 
July, after a slow but safe passage of fifteen days ; 
the tediousness of which was agreeably relieved by 
touching on the way at several of the islands of the 
MgCBn sea, of which he sends a kind of Journal to 
Atticus'. Many deputations from the cities of 
Asia and a great concourse of people came to meet 
him as far as Samos ; but a much greater still was 
expecting his landing at Ephesus : the Greeks 
flocked eageriy from all parts to see a man so 
celebrated through the empire for the fame of his 
learning and eloquence ; so that all his boastings, 
aa he merrily says, of many years past, were now 
brought to the test<i. After reposing himself for 
three days at Ephesus, he marched forward to- 
wards his province ; and on the last of July, arrived 
at Laodicea, one of the capital cities of his juris- 
diction. From this moment the date of his 
government commenced, which he bids Atticus 
take notice of, that he might know how to compute 
the precise extent of hb annual term'. 

It was Cicero's resolution, in this provincial 
command, to practise those admirable rules which 
be had drawn up formerly for his brother ; and 
from an employment whoUy tedious and disagree- 
able to him to derive fresh glory upon his character, 
by leaving the innocence and integrity of his ad- 
ministrationy as a pattern of governing to all 
succeeding proconsuls. It had always been the 

o Ep. Fam. ii. 8. 

9 Ephesum renimus a. d. xi. Kal. Sext.^Ad Att. v. 13; 
St. Ibid. IS. 

% De ooDconu leffatlonmn, privatorum, etde incredibili 
■iiiltitadine,qu«mihijam Samf. sed mirabilem in modum 

Ephesi, pnwto fuit, aut te audiase put) ex quo te intol- 

Ugere oerto acio multorum annorum ostcntaUones meas 
nunc in diacrimen eese adductas.— Ibid. )3. 

' Laodiceam vent prid. Kal. Bcxtiles. Kx hoc die clavum 
anni movebia.— Ibid. lA. 



custom, when any governors went f broad to their 
provinces, that the countries through which they 
passed should defray all the charges of their jour- 
ney : but Cicero no sooner set his foot on foreign 
ground than he forbade all expense whatsoever, 
public or private, to be made either upon himself 
or any of his company ; which raised a great 
admiration of him in all the cities of Greece*. In 
Asia he did the same, not suffering his officers to 
accept what was due to them even by law, forage 
and wood for firing, nor anything else but mere 
house-room, with four beds ; which he remitted 
also, as oft as it was practicable, and obliged them 
to lodge in their tents ; and by his example and 
constant exhortations brought his lieutenants, 
tribunes, and praefects, so fully into his measures, 
that they all concurred with him, he says, wonder- 
fully, in a jealous concern for his honour*. 

Being desirous to put himself at the head of his 
army before the season of action was over, he 
spent but little time in visiting the cities of his 
jurisdiction, reserving the winter months for set- 
tling the civil affairs of the province". He went, 
therefore, to the camp at Iconium, in Lycaonia, 
about the twenty-fourth of August ; where he had 
no sooner reviewed the troops than he received an 
account from Antiochus, king of Comagene, which 
was confirmed from the other princes of those 
parts, that the Parthians had passed the Euphrates 
with a mighty force, in order to invade the Roman 
territory under the conduct of Pacorus, the king's 
son. Upon this news, he marched towards Cilicia, 
to secure his province from the inroads of the 
enemy, or any commotions within ; but as all ac- 
cess to it was difficult except on the side of Cap- 
padocia, an open country, and not well provided, 
he took his route through that kingdom, and 
encamped in that part of it which bordered upon 
Cilicia, near to the town of Cybistra, at the foot of 
mount Taurus. His army, as it is said above, 
consisted of about twelve thousand foot, and two 
thousand six hundred horse, besides the auxiliary 
troops of the neighbouring states, and especially 
of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most faithful 
ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular friend ; whose 
whole forces he could depend upon at any warn- 
ing*. 



■ Ego— quotidie moditor, prvclpfo meis ; faciam denique 
ut Bumma modestia et summa abstincntia munus hoc 
extraordinarium traducamus. — Rp. Fam. ii. 9. 

Adhuc sumptiM neo in meant publico antprivatim, nco 
iu qnemquam comitum. Nihil accipitur lege Julia, nihil 
ab hospito, persuasum est omnibus mcis {jerviendum esae 
fame mcae. Belle adhuc. Hoc animadversum Urseconun 
laude et multo germone celebratur. — Ibid. 10. 

Nos adhuc iter per Grirciam Bumma cum admirationo 
fecimuB.— Ibid. 11. 

* Levantur misere civitates, quod nullus dt sumptus in 
noB, neque in legates, neque in quspstorem. neque in quern- 
quam. Scito, non modo nos fopnum, aut quod lege Julia 
dari Bolet, non acclpore, sed ne ligna quidcm, nee prstor 
quatuor h>cto8, et tectum, quomquam accipere quidquam : 
multis locis nc te<*tum quideni, et in tabcmaculo mancre 
plerumque. — Ad Att. v. 16. 

Ut nuUuB teruncitui insumatur in quemquam ; id fit etiam 
et legatorum et tribunorum et prsfectorum diligentia. 
Nam omnes miriiice <rvfiipiXo9o^ov<Tiy glorle me».— Ibid. 

17. 

a Erat mihi in animo recta proficisci ad exercitum, 
vstivuH menses rcliquos rei militari daro, hibemos Juris- 
diction i.— Ibid. 14. 
1 X In caatra veni a. d. \ni. KaL Sept. a. d. m. exercitum 
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While he lay in this camp, he had an opportu- 
nity of executing a special commission with which 
he was charged by the senate, to take Ariobar- 
zanes, king of Cappadocia, under his particular 
protection, and provide for the security of his 
I>er8on and government ; in honour of whom the 
senate had decreed, what they had never done be- 
fore to any foreign prince, that his safety was of 
great concern to the senate and people of Rome. 
His father had been killed by the treachery of his 
subjects, and a conspiracy of the same kind was 
apprehended against the son : Cicero, therefore, in 
a council of his officers, gave the king an account 
of the decree of the senate, and that in conse- 
quence of it he was then ready to assist him with 
his troops and authority in any measures that 
should be concerted for the safety and quiet of his 
kingdom. The king, after great professions of his 
thanks and duty to the senate for the honour of 
their decree, and to Cicero himself for his care in 
the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion 
for giving him any particular trouble at that time ; 
nor had any suspicion of any design against his life 
or crown : upon which Cicero, after congratulating 
him upon the tranquillity of his affairs, advised 
him, however, to remember his father's fate, and, 
from the admonition of the senate, to be particu- 
larly vigilant in the care of his i>erson, and so they 
parted. But the next morning the king returned 
early to the camp, attended by his brother and 
counsellors, and with many tears implored the pro- 
tection of Cicero, and the benefit of the senate's 
decree ; declaring, ** that he had received undoubted 
intelligence of a plot, which those who were privy 
to it durst not venture to discover till Cicero's 
arrival in the country, but trusting to his authority, 
had now given full information of it ; and that 
his brother, who was present and ready to confirm 
what he said, had been solicited to enter into it by 
the offer of the crown : he begged, therefore, that 
some of Cicero's troops might be left with him for 
his better guard and defence." Cicero told him, 
'*that under the present alarm of the Parthian war, 
he could not possibly lend him any part of his 
army ; that since the conspiracy was detected, his 
own forces would be sufficient for preventing the 
effects of it ; that he should learn to act the king, 
by showing a pro})er concern for his own life, and 
exert his regal power in punishing the authors of 
the plot, and pardoning all the rest ; that he need 
not apprehend any farther danger, when his people 
were acquainted with the senate's decree, and saw 
a Roman army so near to them, and ready to put 
it in execution :" and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the king, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of the 
motions of the Parthians, in two public letters to 
the consuls and the senate : he added a private letter 
also to Cato, who was a particular favourer and 

lustravl. Kx hU cantria cum grares do I'artliis nuncii 
venircntf perrexi in Ciliciam, per Cappadocie partem earn, 
qus Ciliciam attingit — 

Regis Antioclii ('omagcni legati primi milii nimclanint 
Parthoniin magnas oopias Euphratem tranniro corpisee. — 
Cum excrcituui in Ciliciam ducerem — ^mihi litene reddits 
sunt aTarcondimcito, qui fldeliuimusBocius trans Taurum 
populi Romani existimatur. Pacorum Orodis regis Partbo- 
rum fllium, cum pcrmagno equitatu transissc Euphratem, 
dec. — Kp. Fam. xv. 1. 

Eodcm die ab Jamblicho, Phylarcho Arabum— liter* de 
eiadem rebus, ho. 



patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed Imi, 
** that he had not only secured the king's permi 
from any attempt, but had taken care that he 
should reign for the future with honour and dig- 
nity, by restoring to his fiivour and service his oU 
counsellors, whom Cato had recommended, md 
who had been disgraced by the intrigues of kii 
court ; and by obliging a turbulent young priest of 
Bellona, who was the head of the malcontents, and 
the next in power to the king himself, to qoit tike 
country'. 

This king Ariobarzanes seems to have beeo 
poor even to a proverb : — 

Mandpiis locuplea egit aaris Ci^ppadocnm rez. 

Iloa. Ep. L 6L 

for he had been miserably squeezed and drained by 
the Roman generals and governors, to whom be 
owed vast sums, either actually borrowed or stipi- 
lated to be paid for particular services. It wss i 
common practice with the great of Rome to lend 
money at an exorbitant interest to the princes and 
cities dependent on the empire, which was thought 
a useful piece of policy to both aides ; to the 
prinres, for the opportunity of engaging to tbdr 
interests the most powerful men of the repoblic, by 
a kind of honourable pension ; to the Romans, fi 
the convenience of placing their money where it 
was sure to bring the greatest return of profit. Hw 
ordinary interest of these provincial loans was, one 
I>er cent, by the month, with interest upon interest: 
this was the lowest, but in extraordinary or ha- 
zardous cases, it was frequently four times u 
much. Pompey received monthly, from this very 
king, above six thousand pounds sterling, whick 
yet was short of his full interest. Brutus also bid 
lent him a very large sum, and earnestly desired 
Cicero to procure the payment of it, with the 
arrears of interest : but Pompey's airents were so 
pressing, and the king so needy, that though Cicero 
solicited Brutus's affair very hc^artily, he had little 
hopes of getting anything for him : when Ariobar- 
zanes came, therefore, to offer him the same present 
of money, which he had usually made to every 
other governor, he generously refused it, and de- 
sired only, that instead of giving it to him, it might 
be paid to Brutus : but the poor prince was so dis- 
tressed that he excused himself, by the necessity 
which he was under, of satisfying some other more 
pressing demands ; so that Cicero gives a sad ac- 
count of his negotiation, in a long letter to Atticus, 
who had warmly recommended Brutus's interests to 
him. 

** I come now (says he) to Brutus, whom by 
your authority I embraced with inclination, and 
began even to love : but — ^what am I going to say? 
I recal myself, lest I offend you — do not think that 
I ever entered into anything more willingly or took 
more pains than in what he recommended to me. 
lie gave me a memorial of the particulars, which 
you had talked over with me before : I pursued 
your instructions exactly. In the first place I 
pressed Ariobarzanes to give that money to Brutus 
which he promised to me. As long as the king 
continued with me, all things looked well ; but he 
was afterwards teased by six hundred of Pompey's 
agents, and Pompey, for other reasons, can do 
more with him than all the world besides, but 
especially when it is imagined that he is to be sent 

7 Ep. Fam. xv. 2, 3, 4. 
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to the Parthian war. They now pay Pompey 
thirty-three Attic talents per month out of the 
taxes. thoQgh this falls short of a month's interest; 
but our friend Cnsens takes it calmly, and is con- 
tent to abate somewhat of the interest without 
pressing for the principal. As for others, he 
neither does nor can pay any man ; for he has no 
treasury, no revenues ; he raises taxes by Appius*s 
method of capitation, but these are scarce sufficient 
for Pompey's monthly pay. Two or three of the 
lung's friends are very rich, but they hold their 
own as closely as either you or I. I do not for1>ear, 
however, to ask, urge, and chide him by letters. 
Kin^ Deiotanu also told me that he had sent people 
to him on purpose to solicit for Brutus, but they 
brought him word back that he had really no 
money ; which I take indeed to be the case, that 
nothing is more drained than his kingdom, nothing 
poorer than the king*." 

Bat Brutus had recommended another affair of 
the same nature to Cicero, which gave him much 
more trouble. The city of Salamis in Cyprus 
owed to two of his friends, as he pretended, 
Scaptius and Matinius, above twenty thousand 
pounds sterling upon bond at a most extravagant 
interest ; and he begged of Cicero to take tlieir 
persons and concerns under his special protection. 
Appios, who was Brutus's father-in-law, had 
granted everything which was asked to Scaptius ; 
a praefectore in Cyprus, with some troops of horse, 
with which he miserably harassed the poor Sala- 
miniana in order to force them to comply with his 
unreasonable demands ; for he shut up their whole 
senate in the council-room till Ave of them were 
starved to death with hunger*^. Brutus laboured 
to place him in the same degree of favour with 
Cicero ; but Cicero being informed of this violence 
at Ephesus by a deputation from Salamis, made it 
the first act of his government to recal the troops 
from Cypmif and put an end to Scaptius's prsfeo- 
tnre, having laid it down for a rule to grant no 
command to any man who was concerned in trade 
or negotiating money in the province. To give 
satisfaction, however, to Brutus, he enjoined the 
Salaminians to pay off Scaptius's bond, which they 
were ready to do according to the tenor of his 
edict, by which he had ordered that no bonds in 
his province should carry above one per cent by 
the month. Scaptius refused to take the money 
on those terms, insisting on four per cent, as the 
condition of his bond expressed, which by compu- 
tation almost doubled the principal sum ; while the 
Salaminians, as they protested to Cicero, could not 
have paid the original debt if they had not been 
enabled to do it by his help, and- out of his own 
docs that he had remitted to them, which amounted 
to somewhat more than Scaptius's legal demand'*. 

This extortion raised Cicero's indignation, — aiul 

» Ad Att. vL I. 

* Fnerat enfan pnefectns Appin, et quidem habuerat 
tarmas eqaitum, quibus indusum in curia scnatum t^i- 
lamhw obMdenU, ut fame lenatorcs quinquc morerentur. 
—Ibid. 

^ Itaqne ego, quo die tetigi provinciam, cum mihi Cyprii 
legatl EpheMum obviam vealaiicnt, litoras miid, ut cquites 
ex inaulA ttattm deoederent.'— Ad Att. vi. 1. 

Confeccram, ut aolrcrent centesimis— at Scaptius qua- 
tcnutt pofctulabat^-Ibid. 

Hominet non modo non recuaare, aed etiam dicere, so a 
me aDlvera. Quod enim prvtorl dare consueseent, quoniam 
ceo nm a c ce p e r mm, le a me quodam modo daro ; atque 



notwithstandinsf the repeated instances of Brutus 
and Atticus, he was determined to overrule it ; 
though Brutus, in order to move him the more 
effectually, thought proper to confess what he had 
all along dissembled, that the debt was really his 
own, and Scaptius only his agent in it*^. This 
surprised Cicoro still more, and though he had a 
warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet he could not 
consent to so flagrant an injustice, but makes fre- 
quent and heavy complaints of it in his letters to 
Atticus. ** You have now (says he in one of them), 
the ground of my conduct; if Brutus does not 
approve it I see no reason why we should love 
him, but I am sure it will be approved by his 
uncle Cato*'." In another, *' If Brutus thinks that 
I ought to iillow him four per cent, when by edict I 
have decreed but one through all the province, and 
that to the satisfaction of the keenest usurers ; if 
he complains that 1 denied a ])r8efecture to one 
concerned in trade which I denied for that reason 
to your friend Lenius, and to Sex. Stutius, though 
Torquatus solicited for the one and Pompey himself 
for the other, yet without disgusting either of 
them ; if he takes it ill that 1 recalled the troops 
of horse out of Cypnis, I shall be sorry indeed 
that he has any oi^casion to be angry with me, but 
much more not to find him the man that I took 
him to be. I would have you to know, however, 
that 1 have not forgot what you intimated to me 
in several of your letters, that if I brought back 
nothing else from the province but Brutus's friend- 
ship, that would be enough : let it be so since you 
will have it so, — yet it must always be with this 
exception, as far as it can be done without my 
committing any wrong*"." In a third, *' How, mydear 
Atticus ! you who applaud my integrity and good 
conduct, and arc vexed sometimes you say that 
you are not with me, — how can such a thing, as 
Ennius says, come out of your mouth to desire me 
to grant troops to Scaptius for the sake of extort- 
ing money } Could you, if you were with me, 
suffer me to do it if 1 would ? If I really had done 
such a thing, with what face could 1 ever read 
again or touch those books of mine with which you 
are so much pleased' ? " He tells him likewise in 

etiam minus chm.* uliquanto in Scaptii nomine, quam in 
vcctiRnll prapt«)rio. — Ad Att. v. 21, 

<^ Atque h«>c tempore i\tf^ impingrit mihi epihtolam Soap- 
tiuH Ilriiti, rem illam mio pcriculo ease: quud ncc mihi 
unquani lirutuA ilixerat ncc tibi. — Ibid. 

NuiKiuani ex illu audlvi illam pecuniam crsc suam. — 
Ibid. 

^ Ilabos mcam oausam : qiiir si Bruto non probatur, 
ncscio cur ilium amcmufl : scd avunculu (jus certc pruba- 
bitur— Ibid. v. 21. 

« Si Brutus putubit me quatemns contesimas oportuisso 
dcormere, qui in tola pr(»vincia hiuKulas obN;.>rvurcm, 
itaque dllxiiiseni, idquc ctlum acerbitMiniis forneratoribus 
probaretur; bi prarfci-turuni negotiator i dcneyatiun qucro- 
tur, quod e^o Tonpiato nootro in tuo Leniu, I'onipeio ipei 
in S. Statio ncgavi, ct lis pmbavi ; si cquitei* deductnn 
mole<»tc feret ; acfipinm cquidcm dolorcm, mihi ilium 
irabci, scd multo m.njurem, non os^' eum talem, qualem 

putati8em Scd plunu to intclligere volui, mihi non exci- 

dituM? illu(., quod tu ad mc quibuMlam Uteris itcriiMiiHsett, 
8i nihil aliud dc hac pruvincia nisi illiiH benovolentiam 
deportasscni, mihi id ttatig chhc. hit Mino, quoniam ita tu 
vfH fMKi tamen cum oo credo, quo<i Hinc peccato raeo Aat. — 
Ibid. 

f Ain' tandem Attice. laudator integritatiH ct elc^fantis 
no8tra> ? auous cm hi>c ex oru tuo. inquit KnniuM, ut equitcH 
Scaptiu ad pecuniam co((ondam darcui, luc rogaro? an tu. 
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confidence, that all BrutUK's letters to him, cren 
when he was asking favours, were unmannerly, 
churlish, and arrogant, without regarding cither 
what or to whom he was writing ; *'and if he con- 
tinued in that humour, you may love him aloue. 
(says he) if you please, you shall have no rival of 
mc; hut he will come I helicve to a hetter mind^." 
But to show after all what a real inclination he 
had to ohlige him, he never left urging king Ario- 
barzanqs till he had squeezed from him a hundred 
talents in part of Bnitus's debt, or about twenty 
thousand pounds ; the same sum probably which 
had been destined to Cicero himself*'. 

While he lay encamped in Cappadocia expecting 
what way the Parthians would move, he received 
an account that they had taken a different route, 
and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they 
held C Cassius blocked up, and that a detachment 
of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but 
were routed and rut off by those troops which were 
left to guard the country. Ujwn this he presently 
decamped, and, by great journeys over Mount 
Taurus, marchiMl in all haste to possess himself of 
the passes of Amanus, a great and strong mountain 
lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common 
boundary of them both. By this march, and the 
approach of his army to the neighbourhood of 
Syria, the Parthians being discouraged retired from 
Antioch, which gave (?assius an opportunity of 
falling upon them in their retreat and gaining a 
considerable advantage, in which one of their prin- 
cipal commanders, Osaces, was mortally wounded'. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the 
late disgraw of Crassus had made terrible at Rome, 
Cicero's friends, who had no great opinion of his 
military talents, were in some pain for his safety 
and success ; but now that he found himself en- 
gaged and pushed to the necessity of acting the 
general, he seems to Iiave wantM neither the 
courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. In 
a letter to Atticus, dated from his camp, — ** Wc 
are in great spirits (says he), and as our councils 
are good, have no distrust of an engagement ; we 
are securvly encamped, with plenty of provisions, 
and in sight almost of Cilicia ; with a small army, 
indeeil. but, as I have reason to believe, entirely 

si incii'iim oMCit, qui wribiit monlcri te intordum qnotl non 
Kimul si4, |«tor<>rv nic id facero. h vellem?— ct ccn 
audobi> Uwrv un(|iuiin. aut attingtere eott libnM, quos tu 
diliiudM? M tiiXc quid f<.H<cro 7— Ad Att tL i. 

c Ad 1110 I'tituii. ouin n>fnt aliquid, i<ontumaciter. arro- 
gantvr. atcoironr/jrvi iwlot tcribcno— Ibid. vi. 1. 

IHiinino .m^li iMiim »aniuiki nullah unquam ad me litoni^ 
misnit Brutus— in qiiibii^ non eMi.*l amHcan*. axoirvwiqrov 
aliquid— in quo taniim illc niihi ri»iim nuu;i« quam »tiiina- 
chum niovort' !i> >lot >i<«l piano panim cv^^lat. quid scribat , 
aut ad quoin — Ibiil. vL .). 

^ Hruti tui oausa. ut sjrpo ad to «criivsi. foci omnia — 
Ariobarsano:! non in roiu|viuiii pn»lixior por ipsuin. 

qiiaiu por mo in Hnitum pro ratii>no poounijr Iiboriu« 

est ltruCii< tractutu!-. quam Tompoiu'*. Rruti> curata h>H: 
anno talonta ctr^-ittr i'. IVnipoio in «vs. monMbu« pn>- 
nii)«» o\-.— Ibid. 

' Itaquo confostim itor in CiViciJim foci por Tauri pyls«. 
Tarwrni ^oni a>t dn'm :r. N,»n. iVt. indo ad Anianum oim- 
londi. qui S\mni a i'ilt^ia in a^iiarum divortii^ divtd:l — 
rMmotv a«lvcnut^ ni>*tn. o! ra*««i \ qui Anti^•(.■hia tonobu- 
tur. animiK .<u\'«>(kit. ot T^rthi^ tiir..^r inje\-tU9 t>>t. Itaquo 
o*»* i>\lontc* ab oppido Ca^wu^ infocntu^ rem Vno ;o»**i:. 
Qua in fuca mainu auctoritato iKa^v^^ dux r.u-thonir:. 
^u'QUf ao\-vpi:. ov^}uo inicrii: {vtuvii poM diobu^— Ad 
Att. V. ^«. 



well affected to me, which I shall double by the 
accession of Deiotarus, who is upon the rotud to 
join me. I have the allies more firmly attached 
to me than any governor ever had ; they are won- 
derfully taken with my easiness and abstinence ; 
we are making new levies of citizens and establirii- 
ing magazines : if there be occasion for fightii^, 
we shall not decline it; if not, shall defend ourselTes 
by the strength of o\ir posts ; wherefore be of good 
heart, for I see as much as if you were with me, 
the sympathy of your love for mc*'." 

But the danger of the Parthians being over fbr 
this season, Cicero resolved that his labour shooU 
not be lost and his army dismissed without at- 
tempting something of moment. The inhabitantt 
of the mountains close to which he now lay were 
a fierce untamed race of banditti or freebooteis, 
who had never submitted to the Roman power, but 
lived in perpetual defiance of it, trusting to their 
forts and castles, which were supposed to be im- 
pregnable from the strength of their sittiation. He 
thought it, therefore, of no small importance to 
the empire to reduce them to a state of subjectiooi 
and in order to conceal his design and take ..then 
unprovided, he drew off his forces on pretence of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but after 
a day's journey stopped short, and having refreshed 
his army and left his baggage behind, turned back 
a,!;^in in the night with the atmost celerity, sod 
reached Amanus before day on the thirteenth of 
October. He divided his troops among his fbv i 
lieutenants, and himself, accompanied by his bio- | 
ther, led up one part of them, and so coming npoa 
the natives by surprise, they easily killed or lUMe 
them all prisoners. They took six strong forti, 
and burned many more ; but the capital of the 
mountain, Erana, made a brave resistance, sod 
held out from break of day to four in the afteniooB. 
Upon this success Cicero was saluted emperor, SM 
sat down again at the foot of the hills, where he 
spent five days in demolishing the other stnm^ioUi 
and wasting the lands of these mountaineers. Id 
this place his troops were lodged in the aame cusp 
which Alexander the Great had formerly oied 
when he beat Darius at Issus, and where thcfC 
remained three altars as the monument of lii 
victory, which bore his name to that day; i 
circumstance which furnished matter for sone 
pleasantry in his letters to his friends at Rome'. 

^ Ad Att. r 18. 

I Qui mons erat hoittiom plenns •Rnpitenmrnm. Wt 
a. d. 111. Id. Oct. mafcnum numerom h<i » ti u m uniiBiiM 
CastolLi munitiafdma. nocturao IN>otinii adTmta.BOiin 
matutino cepimu«, inceodimu*. Impcratorea appcUiti 
iiumu.4. Castra pauco« dio« halwiimnts, ea ipaa. qn* eaaos 
I>arium habuorat apud Iwum Alexander, imperalor kaai 
pau11>^ molii-kr, quam aut tu aut ept. HA din qtiav* 
morati. diropto et vastato Amano. inde digewJTnni ^* 
Att. V. SI. 

Expetlito excTcita ita noctu iter feci, at ad m. U. Oet 
cum luciMvrot. in Amanum asccndemn, diAiilmUiqa' 
c^tb^^rtibu.4 et auxilii4>, cum alii* i^uintas ftatcr Icfata^ 
mooum simul. alii^f C. Pontiniiu IrgatuA. rdiqnii )!• AS' 
nolu4. ot M. Tulliu« lecati prccMcnt : pIorMque nee opia* 
antos opprv»isimQ4— Ennam autem. qor fait uom vid 
in»car. ji^ urbi*. qiu>l erat Amani caput — anitor et A 
rep'isnantibiu. IVntinio illam partem Amaai toieateucs 
ancolui-ano tomp.^ro uique ad horamdici 
mul:!tiidine ho»tiam i>ccm. copimosr earteUaqoe 
capta : c\^mplura incvndima*. Hi» rrbo* iia fpnti*. 
in radicibtt* Amani babaimoB apod ana Aleaaadti^ 
triduuni : tz in reliqoiia Amaai < 
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From Amanns he led his army to another part 
of the highlands the most disaffected to the Roman 
name, possessed by a stoat and free people, who 
had nerer been subject even to the kings of that 
country. Their chief town was called Findenissum, 
litnated on a steep and craggy hill, strongly fortified 
by nature and art, and provided with everything 
necessary for defence. It was the constant refuge 
of all deserters and the harbour of foreign enemies, 
and at that very time was expecting and prepared 
to receive the Parthians. Cicero, resolving, there- 
fore, to chastise their insolence and bring them 
under the Roman yoke, laid siege to it in form ; 
and though he pushed it on with all imaginable 
vigour, and a continual battery of his engines, yet 
it cost him above six weeks to reduce it to the 
necessity of surrendering at discretion. The in- 
habitants were sold for slaves ; and when Cicero 
was writing the account from his tribunal, he had 
already raised about a hundred thousand pounds 
by that sale : all the other plunder, excepting the 
horses, was given to the soldiers. In his letter 
upon it to Atticus, ** the Pindenissians," says he, 
"surrendered to me on the Saturnalia, after a siege 
of seven and forty days. ' But what the plague,' 
vou will say, ' are these Pindenissians ? I never 
heard of their name before.' How can I help that ? 
Could I turn Cilicia into ^tolia or Macedonia ? 
Take this, however, for certain, that no man could 
do more than I have done with such an army,"&c. ™ 
After this action, another neighbouring nation of 
the same spirit and fierceness, called Tiburani, 
terrified by the fate of Findenissum, voluntarily 
submitted and gave hostages ; so that Cicero sent 
his army into winter-quarters, under the command 
of his brother, into those parts of the province 
which were thought the most turbulent". 

While he was engaged in this expedition, Papirius 
Fetus, an eminent wit and Epicurean, with whom 
he had a particular intimacy and correspondence of 
freetioos letters, sent him some military instructions 
IB the way of raillery, to which Cicero answered in 
the same jocose manner: — "Your letter," says 
he, "has made me a complete commander. I was 
wholly ignorant before of your great skill in the 
art of war; but perceive that you have read Pyrrhus 
and Cineas. Wherefore I intend to follow your 

—id tompus omne consumttimua. — Ep. Fam. xv. 4 ; Ibid. 
iLlD. 

■ Gonfectis his rebus ad oppidum Eleutberocilicimi, 
Undeniflsum, exercitiim adduzi : quod cum csset altisBirao 
et moniCiflsimo looo, sb iliique incoleretur, qui no rcgibus 
foidem unqoam paruiment : cum et fugitivos rocipcrcnt, 
ct Farthomm adventum acerrime expectarent : ad existi- 
maCfoncnt imperii pertincro arbitratus sum oompriraere 

florum andaciami vallo et foaaa circumdcdi. wix cas- 

teOia, caaCriiiqiie maximis aepsi, aggere, vineis, turribus 
oppognavi. UMuqoe tormentis multis, multis wigittariis, 
magno labors mco— •eptlmo quadnigeidmo die rem oonfeci. 
— Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

Qui f malum) isti PindeniiB*? qui rant? inqules: nomen 
si^vf nunquam. Quid ego fadam ? potui Cilicium, ^:to- 
liam, aut Macedoniam reddcre ? boo Jam Aic habetu, nco 
hoc ezenrfta hie tanta n^otia geri potuissc, &o.— Ad 
Att. V. 20. 

MancipiavaniibBntSatumalfbustertiis, cum hacc scribe- 
bam in tribnnali, rea erat ad II. & cxx.— Ibid. 

■ His erant Anitimi pari tioclere ct audacia Tiburani : ab 
Us, Plndenino capto, obsides acccpi, excrcitum in hibema 
dimiaL Quintum fratrem nq^tio precposui, ut in Ticis 
ant captia aut male paoatis excrdtus coUocaretur.^Ep. 
Fam.*av. 4. 



precepts, and withal, to have some ships in readi- 
ness on the coast ; for they deny that there can be 
any better defence against the Parthian horse. 
But, raillery apart, you little think what a general 
you have to deal with ; for in this government I 
have reduced to practice what 1 had worn out 
before with reading, the whole Institution of 
Cyrus,** &c. ** These martial exploits spread Cicero's 
fame into Syria, where Bibuius was just arrived to 
take upon him the command, but kejlt himself 
close within the gates of Antioch till the country 
was cleared of all the Parthians. His envy of 
Cicero's success and title of emperor made him 
impatient to purchase the same honour by the 
same service on the Syrian side of the mountain 
Amanus ; but he had the misfortune to be repulsed 
in his attempt, with the entire loss of the first 
cohort and several officers of distinction, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow both for the time and the 
effect of it P. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a just 
victory at Amanus, and in consequence of it the 
appellation of emperor which he assumed from this 
time, yet he sent no public account of it to Rome 
till after the affair of Findenissum, an exploit of 
more ^lat and importance, for which he expected 
the honour of a thanksgiving, and began to enter- 
tain hopes even of a triumph. His public letter 
is lost, but that loss is supplied by a particular 
narrative of the whole action in a private letter to 
Cato. The design of paying this compliment to 
Cato, was to engage his vote and concurrence to 
the decree of the "supplication ;" and by the pains 
which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure of 
gaining his point without it, shows the high opinion 
which he had of Cato's authority, and how desirous 
he was to have the testimony of it on his side. 
But Cato was not to be moved from his ])urpose 
by compliments or motives of friendship. He was 
an enemy by principle to all decrees of this kind, 
and thought them bestowed too cheaply and pros- 
tituted to occasions unworthy of them : so that 
when Cicero's letters came under deliberation, 
though he spoke with all imaginable honour and 
respect of Cicero, and highly extolled both his civil 
and military administration, yet he voted against 
the supplication, — which was decreed, however, 
without any other dissenting voice except that ojf 
Favonius, who loved always to mimic Cato, and of 
Hirrus, who had a personal quarrel with Cicero : 
yet when the vote was over, Cato himself assisted 
in drawing up the decree, and had his name inserted 
in it, which was the usual mark of a particular 
approbation of the thing and friendship to the 
person in whose favour it passed^. But Cato's 

o Ep. Fam. Ix. 25. 

P Erat in Syria mtstrum nomen in gratia. Ycnit Interim 
Bibulus. Credo voluit appcllatinnc hac inani nobis eKW 
par. In codem Amano coepit lanrenlam in muiitacoo 

qusrero. At ille cohortem primam totam perdi<lit 

ftano plagam odiosam acceporat turn ro turn tempore. — Ad 
Att. V. 20. 

4 Nunc publiee literas Romam mittcrc parabam. Ube- 
rioros crunt, quam si ex Amano mi8i?««cm. — Ibid. 

Dclnde de triumpho, quem video, nisi reipublicte tem- 
pera irapcdicnt, €{nr6pi(rrov. — Ad Att. vii. 1. 

Ei porro asscnHus ettt unuH, fnmiliariH meus Favonius : 
alter iratus Ilirrus. Cato autcm ct licribcndo alfuit. — 
Ibid. 

Res ipsa dcclarat, tibi ilium honorem Hupplicationis 
Jucundumfuiwe, quod ocribendo affuisti. IIcc enim nena- 

M 
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answer to Cicero's letter will show the temper of 
the man and the grounds on which he acted on this 
occasion. 
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M, Cato to M. T, Cicero^ Emperor, 

In compliance with what both the republic 
and our private friendship require of me, I rejoice 
that your virtue, innocence, diligence, approved in 
the greatest affairs, exerts itself everywhere with 
equal vigour, — at home in the gown, abroad in 
arms. I did all, therefore, that I could do, agree- 
ably to my own judgment, when in my vote and 
speech 1 ascribed to your innocence and good 
conduct the defence of your province, the safety of 
the kingdom and person of Ariobarzanes, the 
recovery of the allies to their duty and affection to 
our empire. I am glad, however, that a supplica- 
tion is decreed ; if, where chance had no part, but 
the whole was owing to your consummate prudence 
and moderation, you are better pleased that we 
should hold ourselves indebted to the gods than to 
you. But if you think that a supplication will 
pave the way to a triumph, and for that reason 
choose that fortune should have the praise rather 
than yourself, yet a triumph does not always follow 
a supplication, and it is much more honourable 
than any triumph for the senate to decree that a 
province is preserved to the empire by the mildness 
and innocence of the general, rather than by the 
force of arms and the favour of the gods. This 
was the purpose of my vote ; and I have now em- 
ployed more words than it is my custom to do, 
that you might perceive what I chiefly wish to 
testify, how desirous I am to convince you that in 
regard to your glory I had a mind to do what I 
took to be the most honourable for you, yet rejoice 
to see that done which you are the most pleased 
with. Adieu, and still love me ; and, agreeably to 
the course which you have begun, continue your 
integrity and diligence to the allies and the re- 
public'." 

Caesar was delighted to hear of Cato's stiffness, 
in hopes that it would create a coldness between 
him and Cicero ; and in a congratulatory letter to 
Cicero, upon the success of his arms, and the sup- 
plication decreed to him, took care to aggravate 
the rudeness and ingratitude of Cato*. Cicero 
himself was highly disgusted at it, especially when 
Cato soon afterwards voted a supplication to his 
son-in.law, Bibulus, who had done much less to 
deserve it. '* Cato," says he, " was shamefully mali- 
cious ; he gave me what I did not ask, a character 
of integrity, justice, clemency ; but denied me 
what 1 did — yet this same man voted a supplica- 
tion of twenty days to Bibulus : pardon me, if I 
cannot bear this usage*." Yet as he had a good 
opinion of Cato in the main, and a farther suit to 
make to the senate, in the demand of a triumph, 
he chose to dissemble his resentment, and returned 
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tu8 consulta non ignoro ab amiciisimiB ejus, ci^jus de 
honoro agitur, ecribi solero. — Kp. Fam. xv. 6. 

' Ep. Fam. xv. 5. 

• Itaquo ('V8ar iis litcrU, qiiibus mihl gratulatur, et 
omnia pollicetur, quo modo exultat Catonia in me iogra- 
tiaslmi injuria.— Ad Att. vii. 2. 

( Aveo scirc—Cato quid agat : qui quidem in me turpiter 
fuit malevoluB. I>cdit inU^itatis, Justitic, olcmontiK, 
fidei testimoniimi. quod non qua;rebam, quod poatulabam, 

negavit at hio idem Bibulo dierum viginti. Ignosoc 

milii, non possum hco ferre. Ibid. 



him a civil answer, to signify his satisfactioii and 
thanks for what he had thought fit to do". 

Cicero*s campaign ended just so, as Caelios had 
wished in one of his letters to him ; with fighting 
enough to give a claim to the laurel ; yet without 
the risk of a battle with the Parthiana*. During 
these months of action, he sent away the two 
young Cicerofl, the son and nephew, to king 
Deiotarus's court, under the conduct of the king's 
son, who came on purpose to invite them : they 
were kept strictly to their books and exercises, and 
made great proficiency in both, though the one of 
them, as Cicero says, wanted tl^ bit, the other the 
spur : their tutor Dionysius attended them, a min 
of great learning and probity, but, as his yoong 
pupils complained, horribly passionate 7. Deiota- 
rus himself was setting forward to join Cicero with 
all his forces, upon the first news of the Parthian 
irruption : he had with him thirty cohorts, of four 
hundred men each, armed and disciplined after tiie 
Roman manner, with two thousand horse : bat the 
Parthian alarm being over, Cicero sent conrien to 
meet him on the road, in order to prevent his 
marching to no purpose, so far from his own domi- 
nion ■ : the old king, however, seems to have 
brought tlie children back again in person, for the 
opportunity of pa3^ing his compliments, and spend* 
ing some time vrith his friend ; for by what Cicero 
intimates, they appear to have had an interview*. 

The remaining part of Cicero's government wis 
employed in the civil affairs of the province : what 
his whole care was to ease the several cities and 
districts of that excessive load of debts, in whi^ 
the avarice and rapaciousness of former gofrenon 
had involved them. He laid it down for the fixed 
rule of his administration, not to suffer any money 
to be expended either upon himself or his officers ; 
and when one of his lieutenants, L. Tk^ins, in 
passing through the country, exacted only die 
forage and firing, which was due by law, and tlist 
but once a day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town and village through which 
they passed, he was much out of humoor, and 
could not help complaining of it, as n stain upw 
his government, since none of his people betidei 
had taken even a single farthing. All the wealthier 
cities of the province used to pay to all their pro- 
consuls large contributions for being exempted from 
furnishing vrinter-quarters to the army ; Cypitis 
alone paid yearly on this single aoconnt two hun- 

u Ep. Fam. xv. 6. 

> Ut optanti, ita eat : velles enfan, ais, tantnmmodo sA 
haberem negotii quod eaitet ad laureolam satin Partbos 
times, quia diffidis copiis noatris.— Ep. Fam. IL 10; vliL A. 

T Cicerones nostroa Deiotarus Alius, qui rex a iCBata 
appellatus est, aecum in regnum. Dam in wstivie bos 
efwemua, ilium pueris locum esse Hlliwimnm doxlmoa— * 
Ad Att. V. 17. 

Clccrones pueri amant inter se, diacunt, ex ar wut ur ; aad 
alter— fnenis eget, alter calcarlbua— Dkmyaius mihi q^- 
dem in amoribua eat. Pueri autem aiunt earn fnmter 
iraacl. Sed homo nee doctior, neo aanotiur fleri 
Ibid. vi. I. 

' Mihi tamon oum Delotaro oonvenit, nt iUa in 
eotitris ejwet cum omnibus aula oopiia, habet autcm oo- 
hortes qiiadringoiarias noatra atroatora triginta ; eqoitnm 
duo miUia.— Ibid. 

Deiotarum confeatim, Jam ad ma venientem com magao 
ot firmo cquitatu ct pcditatu et oum omnibos sois otqpiia* 
oortiorem foci, mm videri esse cauaam cur abcant a npiOb 
— Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

■ Deiotarus mihi narravlt, Jkc^-Ad Att vL 1» 5, U. 
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dred talents, or about forty thoosand poands ; bat 
Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which 
alone made a vast revenue ; and applied all the 
customary perquisites of his office to the relief of 
the oppressed province ; yet for all his services and 
generosity, which amazed the poor people, he would 
accept no honours, but what were merely verbal ; 
prohibiting all expensive monuments, as statues, 
temples, brazen horses, &c., which, by the flattery of 
Asia, used to be erected of coarse to all governors, 
though ever so cornipt and oppressive. While he 
vras upon his visitation of the Asiatic districts, 
there happened to be a kind of famine in the coun- 
try ; yet wherever he came, he not only provided 
for his fiimily at his own expense, but prevailed 
with the merchants and dealers, who had any quan- 
tity of com in their store-houses, to supply the 
people with it on easy terms ^ ; living himself, all 
the while, splendidly and hospitably, and keeping 
an open table, not only for all the Roman officers, 
but the gentry of the province*^. In the following 
letter to Atticus, he gives him a summary view of 
his manner of governing : 

" I see (says he) that you are much pleased with 
mj moderation and abstinence ; but you would be 
much more so, if you were with me, especially at 
Laodicea, where I did wonders at the sessions, 
whidi I have just held, for the affairs of the dio- 
ceses, from the thirteenth of February to the first 
of May. Many cities are wholly freed from all 
their debts, many greatly eased ; and all, by being 
allowed to govern themselves by their own laws, 
bave recovered new life. There are two ways by 
which I have put them into a capacity of freeing, 
or of easing themselves, at least of their debts. 
The one is, by suffering no expense at all to be 
made on the account of my government When I 
aay none at all, I speak not hyperbolically ; there 
is not so much as a farthing ; it is incredible to 
think, what relief they have found from this single 
article. The other is this : their, own Greek ma- 
ciatrates had strangely abused and plundered them. 
1 examined every one of them, who had borne any 
oflloe fbr ten years past ; they all pUdnly confessed, 
and, without the ignominy of a public conviction, 
made restitution of the money which they had pil- 
laged ; so that the people, who had paid nothing to 
our frrmers for the present lustrum, have now paid 
the arrears of the last, even without murmuring. 
This has placed me in high favour with the publi- 

b Caw putM qnicqnam hominos magia unqiuun esse 
mixBtiM. qiuuD nullum tOTunciom, me obUnente provin- 
dam, sumtos faotiim eeee, nee in rempublioam neo in 
qnemquam meomm, prsterquam in L. Tallium, legatum. 
la cstaxoqoi abitinene (aed Julia lege tramritang, semel 
tsmm in diem, non ut alii aolebant omnibus vicis) facit 
nt mlhi couipiendns ait, cum tenmciom nego sumtus fac- 
tmn. Pneter earn aocepit nemo. Has sordes a nostro Q. 
TUbado aocepimua— Ad Att. t. 81. 

CIvitates looupletee, ne in hibema mHitee reclperent, 
magnie pecuniae dabant. Cyprii talenta Attica cc. Qua 
ex fneola (non ^tpfioXm&s aed veriseime loquor) nummus 
nuUne me obtinente erogabitor. Ob hco beneficia, quibus 
otetapeeeont, nullos honores mlhi, niei verborum, deoemi 
sino. Stateae, ftna, r^nnra, prohibeo-^Ibid. 

I'tenee, que erat in hao mea Asia, mihi optanda fnerit. 
Qnacunqne iter feci, nulla vi,^-«actoritate et cohortationG 
pcrfed, ut et Qreoi et dvee Romani, qui frumentum 
oamprMserant, «"«(p"»" nnmerum populis pollicerentur. 
—Ibid. 

« Ita vlvam, ut maxtmoa snmptus fsdo. Mtaifice 
deleetor hoe fnstltoto.— Ad Att. v. 15. 



cans : a grateful set of men ! you'll say ; 1 have really 
found them such — the rest of my jurisdiction shall 
be managed with the same address, and create the 
same admiration of my clemency and easiness. 
There is no difficulty of access to me, as there is 
to all other provincial governors ; no introduction 
by my chamberlain ; I am always up before day, 
and walking in my hall with my doors open, as I 
used to do when a candidate at Rome : this is great 
and gracious here, though not at all troublesome to 
me, from my old habit and dbcipline,'' &c.'* 

This method of governing gave no small um« 
brage to Appius, who considered it as a reproach 
upon himself, and sent several querulous letters to 
Cicero, because he had reversed some of his consti- 
tutions : *' And no wonder,"' says Cicero, *' that he 
is displeased with my manner, for what can be more 
unlike, than his adiministration and mine ? under 
him the province was drained by expenses and ex- 
actions ; under me, not a penny levied for public or 
private use. What shall I say of his prsefects, 
attendants, lieutenants ? of their plunders, rapines, 
injuries ? whereas now, there is not a single family 
governed with such order, discipline, and modesty, 
as my province. This some of Appius's friends 
interpret ridiculously, as if I was taking pains to 
exalt my own character, in order to depress his ; 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own cre- 
dit, but of his disgrace*.'' But the truth was, 
that from the time of his reconciliation with Ap- 
pius, he had a sincere desire to live on good terms 
with him, as well out of regard to the splendour of 
his birth and fortunes, as to his great alliances, for 
one of his daughters was married to Pompey's son, 
and another to Brutus' ; so that, though their prin- 
ciples and maxims were totally different, yet he 
took care to do every thing with the greatest pro- 
fessions of honour and respect towards Appius, 
even when he found it necessary to rescind his 
decrees ; considering himself only, he says, as a 
second physician called in to a case of sickness, 
where he foimd it necessary to change the method 
of cure, and when the patient had been brought 
low by evacuations and blood-letting, to apply all 
kinds of lenitive and restoring medicines t. 

As soon as the government of Cilicia was allot- 
ted to him, he acquainted Appius with it by letter, 
begging of him that, as no man could succeed to 
it with a more friendly disposition than himself, so 
Appius would deliver up the province to him, in 
such a condition as one friend would expect to re- 
ceive -it from another'' ; in answer to which Appius, 

d Ad Att. vi. 2. 

« Quid enim potest ease tarn dissimile, quam illo imper- 
ante, ezhaustam ease sumptibus et Jacturis provinciam, 
nobis earn obtinentibus, nummum nullum csao erogatum 
nee privatim nee publice, &c.— Ibid. vl. 1 . 

' Ego Appium, ut tecum svpe locutus sum, valdedillgo. 
Meque ab eo dilJgi statim cosptum ease, ut simultatem do- 
poauimua, aensi^am me Pompeii totum ease scis : Brutum 
a me amari intclligis. Quid eat cause, cur mihi non in 
optatia est complecti hominem, florcntem etatc, opibus, 
honoribus, ingenio, liberia, propinquia, affinibua, omicis. 
^Ep. Fam. ii. 13. 

f Ut si medicus, cum egrotua alii medico traditus alt, 
iraaci velit ei medieo, qui aibi aucocaaerit, ai que ipse in 
curando oonatituerit mutet ille. 8Io Appiua, cum 4^ 
ik(l>aipt<rtas provinciam curarit, aanguinem miaerlt, ttc. 
—Ad Att vi. 1. 

h Ciun contra voluntaton meam — accidiaaet, ut mihi 
cum imperio in provinciam ire neoease eeaet— heo xaxh 
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having intimated some desire of an interview, 
Cicero took occasion to press it with much earnest- 
ness, as a thing of great scr\'ice to them hoth ; 
and, that it might not he defeated, gave him an ac- 
count of all his stages and motions, and offered to 
regulate them in such a manner as to make the 
place of their meeting the most agreeable to Ap- 
pius's convenience; but Appius being disgusted 
by the first edicts which Cicero publi^ihed, resolved 
for that reason to disappoint him, and as Cicero 
advanced into the province, retired still to the 
remoter parts of it, and contrived to come upon 
him at last so suddenly, that Cicero had not warn- 
ing enough given to go out and meet him, which 
Appius laid hold of as a fresh ground of complaint 
against Cicero's pride, for refusing that common 
piece of cespect to him '. 

This provoked Cicero to expostulate with him 
with great spirit — ** 1 was informed," says he, ** by 
one of my apparitors, that you complained of me 
for not coming out to meet you ; 1 despised you, 
it seems, so as nothing could be prouder. When 
your servant came to me near midnight and told 
me that you would be with me at Iconium before 
day, but could not say by which road, when there 
were two, I sent out your friend Varro by the one, 
and Q. Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by 
the other, with instructions to each of them to 
bring me timely notice of your approach, that I 
might come out in person to meet you. Lepta 
came running bark ])resently in all haste to ac- 
quaint me that you had already passed by the camp, 
upon which I went directly to Iconium, where you 
know the rest. Did I then refuse to come out 
to you? — to Appius Claudius, to an eni|)eror; 
then, according to ancient custom, and, above all, 
to my friend ? 1, who of all men am apt to do 
more in that way than becomes my dignity — but 
enough of this. The same man told me likewise, 
that you said * What ! Appius went out to meet 
Lentulus ; Lentulus to Appius, but Cicero would 
not come out to Appius.' Can you then be guilty 
of such impertinence ? A man, in my judg- 
ment of the greatest prudence, learning, ex|Hf- 
rience, and I mny add politeness too, which the 
I Stoics rightly judge to be a virtue ? Do you ima- 
: gine, that your Appiuses and Lentuluses are of more 
I weight with me than the ornaments of virtue ? Be- 
I fore I had obtained those honours, which in the 
opinion of the world arc thought to be the greatest, 
I never fondly admired those names of yours ; I 
looked indeed upon those who had left them to 
you, as great men, but after 1 had acquired and 
borne the highest commands, so as to have nothing 
more to desire, either of honour or glory, 1 never 
indeed considered myself as your superior, but 
hoped that I was become your equal ; nor did 
Pompey, whom I prefer to all men who ever lived, 
nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to myseif, think 
otherwise. If you howcverare of a different opinion, 
it will do you no harm to read with some attention 
what Athcnodorus says on this subject, that you 

oonaolatiA occurrcbnt. quod ncque tibi amicior, qiuim cfro 
Mmi. quiMiiiani ]>ocwet Huccetlcre, ncque ogo ab ulln pn»- 
vinciain aocipero, (|ui mallet earn inihi quora inaxiiuc 
sptam explicaUiniquc traderc, dec. — Kp. Fam. iii. 3. 
I mc li ben tor ad cam partton provincial primum esso 

I ventunun, quo te maxiniu vcllc arbitrarer, drc.~lbid. 5. 

; Appius nowter. cnni mc adi'cntaro vidct, pnifoctud <«t 
Tarbuni ub^iue Laodicca. — Ad Att. v. I?. 



may leam wherein true nobility consists. But to 
return to the point : I desire you to look upon me, 
not only as your friend, but a most affectionate 
one ; it shall be my care by all possible senrices to 
convince you that I am truly so, but if you have a 
mind to let people see that you are lesa concerned 
for my interests in my absence, than my pains for 
yours deserved, I free you from that trouble : 

For I hare frksida enough to servo and Ioto 
Both mc and mino, and above all great Jove. 

ILL 174. 

but if you are naturally querulous, jon shall not still 
hinder my good offices and wishes for you; all 
that you will do, is to make me less solicitous bow 
you take them. I have written this with more than 
my usual freedom, from the consciousness of my 
duty and affection, which bdng contracted by 
choice and judgment, it will be in your power to 
preserve as long as you think proper. Adieu ^." 

Cicero's letters to Appius make one book of his 
Familiar Epistles, the greatest part of which are of ; 
the expostulatory kind, on the subject of their mu- 
tual jealousies and complaints. In this slippery 
state of their friendship, an accident happened it 
Rome which had like to have put an end to iL Bis j 
daughter Tullia, after parting from her second 
husband Crassipes, as it is probably thought, by 
divorce', was married in her father s absence to t 
third, P. ConieUus Dolabella; several parties had 
been offered to her, and among them TL Cbo- 
dius Nero, who afterwards married Livia, whom 
Augustus took away from him ; Nero made his 
proitosals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to 
the women, to whom he had left the management 
of that affair ; but before those overtures reached 
them, they had made up the match with Dobbdla, 
being mightily taken with his complaisant and ob- 
sequious address "'. He was a noblenaan of patri- 
cian descent, and of great parts and politeness, hot 
of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, warmly 
attached to Cesar, and by a life of pleasure and 
expense which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, 
would correct, greatly distressed in his fortunes, 
which made Cicero very uneasy, wheu he came 
afterwards to know it*^. Dolabella, at the time of 
this marriage, for which he made way also by the 
divorce of hb first wife**, gave a proof of his enter- 
prising genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius of 

k Ep. Fam. iiL 7. 

1 What confirms thia notJon is, that Craaalpea a{ifMan 
to have been alive at this time, and under Cicero's dl»> 
pleasure : who mentions him as the on!}' tenator, beddcs 
Ilirrus, to whom he did not think fit to write about the 
affair of bis supplicatioH. — Ad Att. rii. 1. 

m Kgo dxmi in provincia omnibus rebus Appinm ono, 
subito sum foetus accusatoris ejus socer— aed crede mihl 
nihil minus putoram ego, qui de Ti. Nenme, qui mecma 
cgerat, <'crt<m homines ad mulieres miaamm, qui Bkmuun 
vencrtmt foetid aponsalibus. Sed hoc spero melioa. Mu- 
lieres quidem valde intolligoddectailobiiequlo at comitata 
adolcK<entis.— Ad Att. vL 6. 

n Gcncr est suavia— quantumvis vol ingenli. vel hmna- 
nltotis ; satis. Ileliquo quie niwti fercnda.^Ad Att. TiL 3. 

Dolobellom a te Kaudeo primum laudari, deinde etiam 
amori. Nam eo qua* speras Tullie mea prudentia pone 
tcmiierari, scio eui tur epistola* reqwndeant.— Ep. FSm. 
ii. 15; viiLia. 

Hoc oblectobar specula, Dolabellam meum fnre ab lis 
I molcbtiis <iuas Ubertote sua oontraxcrat, liberum.— Ibid, 
viii. IG. 

o Illud mihi occurrit, quod inter postulatloaem, ci no- 
minis deUitionem uxor a Dolabdla diacewttj-- Ibid. vliL & 
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practices against the state, in his govemment of 
Cilicia, and of bribery and corruption in his suit 
for the consulship. This pat a great difficulty upon 
Cicero, and made it natural to suspect, that he 
privately favoured the impeachment, where the 
accuser was his son>in-law ; but, in clearing him- 
self of it to Appius, though he dissembled a little, 
perhaps in disclaiming any part or knowledge of 
that match, yet he was very sincere in professing 
himself an utter stranger to the impeachment, and 
was in truth greatly disturbed at it. But as, from 
the drcumstance of his succeeding to Appius in 
his government, he was of all men the most capa- 
ble of serving or hurting him at the trial; so 
Pompey, who took great pains to screen Appius, 
was extremely desirous to engage him on their side, 
and had thoughts of sending one of his sons to him 
for that purpose ; but Cicero saved them that 
trouble, by declaring early and openly for Appius, 
and promising everything from the province that 
could possibly be of service to him, which he 
thought himself obliged to do the more forwardly, 
to prevent any suspicion of treachery to his 
friend on the account of his new alliance p : so 
that Appius, instead of declining a trial, contrived 
to bring it on as soon as he could ; and with that 
view, having dropped his pretensions to a triumph, 
entered the city, and offered himself to his judges 
before his accuser was prepared for him, and was 
acquitted without any difficulty of both the in- 
dictments. 

In a little time after his trial he was chosen cen- 
sor, together with Piso, Caesar's father-in-law, the 
last who bore that office daring the freedom of the 
repablic. Claudius's law, mentioned above, which 
bad greatly restrained the power of these magis- 
trates, was repealed the kst year by Scipio, the 
consul, and their ancient authority restored to 
themi, which was now exercised with great rigour 
by Appios, who, though really a libertine, and re- 
markable for indulging himself in all the luxury of 
life, yet by an affectation of severity, hoped to 
retrieve his character, and pass for an admirer of 
that ancient discipline for which many of his ances- 
tors had been celebrated. Ceelius gives a pleasant 
aoount of him to Cicero. ^ Do you know, says he, 
that the censor Appius is doing wonders amongst 
us, about statues and pictures, the number of our 
acres, and the payment of debts ? He takes the 
censorship for soap or nitre, and thinks to scour 
himself clean with it; but he is mistaken — for 
while he is labouring to wash out his stains, he 
opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see 
him the more intimately : run away to us by all 
the Gods, to laugh at these things. Drusus sits 
judge upon adultery, by the Scantinian law*^, Ap- 

p PkNnpeliu dicitor vmlde pro Appio Uborare, at etiam 
patent idterutrom de fUiis ad te minurum.— Ep. Fam. 
viii.6. 

Post hoc negotlnm autem et tcmcritatem nostri Dola- 
bellc depreoatorem me pro illius periculo pnebeo.— Ibid. 
U. 13. 

Tamen hao mlhl afBnitate nonciata, non majore equl- 
dem atodlo, aed acrius, apertlus, significantius dignitatem 
tnam defenditiem— nam ut vetus no«tra (dmultas ontea 
■timulabat me, ut caverem ne cut mispfcionem flcto rccon- 
ciliatc gratis darem: sic aflftnitas novam ouram affort 
cavendL— Ibid. iU. U. 

^ Dio. p. 147. 

r 8cis Appiom oenaonm hks ostenta facore ? do signis ot 
tahnlls, de agrl modo, et toe aUeno acerrime agcro ? pcr- 



pius on statues and pictures." But this vain and 
unseasonable attempt at reformation, instead of 
doing any good, served only to alienate people from 
Pompey's cause, with whom Appius was strictly 
allied ; whilst his colleague Piso, wbo foresaw that 
effect, chose to sit still and suffer him to disgrace 
the knights and senators at pleasure, which he did 
with great freedom, and among others turned Sallust, 
the historian, out of the senate, and was hardly re- 
strained from putting the same affront upon Curio, 
which added still more friends and strength to Caesar*. 
As to the public news of the year, the grand 
affair that engaged all people's thoughts, was 
the expectation of a breach between Caesar and 
Pompey, which seemed now unavoidable, and in 
which all men were banning to take part, and 
ranging themselves on the one side or die other. 
On Pompey's there was a great majority of the 
senate and the magistrates, with the better sort of 
all ranks : on Coisar's all the criminal and ob- 
noxious, all who had suffered punishment, or de- 
served it ; the greatest part of the youth and the city 
mob ; some of the popular tribunes, and all who 
were oppressed with debts ; who had a leader fit 
for their purpose, daring, and well provided, and 
wanting nothing but a cause. This is Cicero*s 
account ; and Caelius's is much the same. " I see 
(says he) that Pompey will have the senate, and all 
who judge of things ; Caesar, all who live in fear 
and uneasiness ; but there is no comparison be- 
tween their armies ^." Caesar had put an end to the 
Gallic war, and reduced the whole province to the 
Roman yoke ; but though his commission was near 
expiring, he seemed to have no thoughts of giving 
it up, and returning to the condition of a private 
subject ; he pretended that he could not possibly 
be safe, if he parted with his army, especially while 
Pompey held the province of Spain, prolonged to 
him for five years^. The senate, in the meanwhile, 
in order to make him easy, had consented to let 
him take the consulsbip, without coming to sue for 
it in person ; but when that did not satisfy him, 
the consul M. Marcellus, one of his fiercest ene- 
mies, moved them to abrogate his command di- 
rectly, and appoint him a successor ; and since the 
war was at an end, to oblige him to disband his 
troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for 
the consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the 
city to his colonies beyond the Po : this related 
particularly to a favourite colony which Caesar, 
when consul, hsd settled at Comu m, at th e foot of 

suasum est ei, ccnsuram lumentum aut nitrum case. Er- 
raro mihi videtur. Nam onrdes eluore viilt, vcnas sibi 
omnes et viscera apcrit. Curre per decs, et quam primum 
h«c risnin veni. Lcgis Soantiniir judicium apud Dnisum 
fieri. Appium do tabulin et signis agere.— Ep. Fam. 
vUi. 14. 

■ Dio. x\. p. 150. 

* Hoc video, cum homlne audacissimo, paratissimoquo 
nc^tium o«ie : omnes damnntng, oninc« ignominia aifcctos, 
omncsdamnationo ignoniiniuquc dignuH iliac facere. Om- 
nem fere juventutem,omnem illam urbanam ac perditam 
plebem ; tribunoB va Ion tc»— omnes, qui arre alicno pre- 
mantur— causam solam ilia cauui non habet> ca'teris rebus 
abundat.— Ad Att. vii. 3. 

In hac discordia video, Cn. Pompelum senatum, quiqiie 
res Judicant, sccum hablturum : ad Osarem onmes, qui 
cum timore aut mala spc vivant ad Csrsarem accttwui-oa. 
Exercitum conferendum non esse. — Ep. Fam. viii. 14. 

« CflMnri autem pcrHiuuum est, se Hahnim esse mm pomo. 
si ab exercitu rccesserit. Fert illam tamen ounditioneni, 
ut ambo ezercitos tradant. — Ibid. 
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the Alps, with the freedom of the city granted to it 
by the Vatinian law*. All the other colonies on 
that side of the Po had before obtained from Pom- 
pey*8 father the rights of Latium, that is, the free- 
dom of Rome to those who had borne an annual 
magistracy in them : but M. Marcellas, oat of a 
singular enmity to Caesar, would allow no such 
right to his colony of Comum ; and having caught 
a certain Comensian magistrate who was acting the 
citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be seized, and 
publicly whipped, an indignity from which all 
citizens were exempted by law ; bidding the man 
go and show those marks of his citizenship to 
Cesar ^. Cicero condemns this act as violent and 
unjust : '* Marcellus (says he) behaved shamefully 
in the case of the Comensian ; for if the man had 
never been a magistrate, he was yet of a colony 
beyond the Po, so that Pompey will not be less 
shocked at it than Caesar himself'." 

The other consul, Serv. Sulpicius, was of a more 
candid and moderate temper ; and being unwilling 
to give such a handle for a civil war, opposed and 
overruled the motions of his colleague by the help 
of some of the tribunes : nor was Pompey himself 
disposed to proceed so violently, or to break with 
Caesar on that foot, but thought it more plausible 
to let his term run out, and his command expire of 
I itself, and so throw upon him the odium of turn- 
ing his arms against his country, if he should re- 
solve to act against the senate and the laws. This 
counsel prevailed, after many warm contestations, 
in which the summer was chiefly spent, and a decree 
was offered on the last of September, ** That the 
consuls elect, L. Paullus and C. Marcellus, should 
move the senate on the first of March, to settle the 
consular provinces ; and if any magistrate should 
interpose to hinder the effect of their decrees, that 
he should be deemed an enemy to the republic ; 
and if any one actually interposed, that this vote 
and resolution should be entered into the journals, 
to be considered some other time by the senate, and 
laid also before the people." But four of the tri- 
bunes gave their joint negative to this decree, C. 
Ceelius, L. Vinicius, P. Cornelius, and C. Vibius 
Pansa. In the course of these debates, Pompey, 
who affected great moderation in whatever he said 
of Cesar, was teased and urged 'on all sides to 
make an ^explicit :decIaration of (his sentiments. 
Wben he called it unjust to determine anything 
about • Cesar's government before the first of 
March, the term prescribed to it by law, being 
asked, " What, if any one should then put a nega- 
tive upon them ? " he said, '* there was no difference 
whether Cesar refused to obey the decrees of the 
senate, or provided men to obstruct them." "What, 
(says another) if he should insist on being consul, 
and holding his province too? " "What," replied 
Pompey, " if my son should take a stick and cudgel 
me* ?" — intimating the one to be as incredible and 
as impious also as the other. 

« Siieton. J. Ca^. 2H~, Ktrabo, vT:^ 

7 Appian. ii. 443. 

' MurcclluA fc&dc dc Comcnhi : etsi ille maffistratum non 
gesHerit, crat tanien tninNpndanuR. Ita raihi videtur nnn 
ininiw stomachi nostro. ao C.T«.iri movino. — Ad Att. v. 11. 

• Cum interro^rctur, hI qui turn intorccderent : dixit 
hoc nihil intercbse, utrum C. Cs«ar ficnatui dicto audicns 
futurus non cAnci, an imraret. qui acnntum decomcre nnn 
pat^retur. Quid fA, inquit alius, et ct^nnul esfto et vxeivi- 
tum habere volet ? at illc qiiom clcmcntor. Quid si filius 
mcus fu8tem mihi impingero volet ?->Ep. Kara. viii. H. 
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Cicero's friend Cslins obtained the cdileahip dus 
summer from his competitor Uimu, the same who 
had opposed Cicero in the augnrate, and whoK 
disappointment gave occasion to many jokes be- 
tween them in their letters^. In this magistxacy 
it being customary to procure wild beasts of aU 
kinds from different parts of the empire for the 
entertainment of the city, Celios begged of Cicero 
to supply him with panthers from Cilidar and to 
employ the Cybarites, a people of his province 
famed for hunting, to catch them : ** for it would be 
a reflection upon you (says he) when Carlo had ten 
panthers from that country, not to let me hafe 
many more." He recommends to bin at the saaie 
time M. Feridius, a Roman knight, who had ss 
estate in Cilicia, charged with some services or 
quit-rent to the neighbouring cities, which he 
begs of him to get discharged, so as to make the 
lands free^. He seems also to have desired Ci- 
cero's consent to his levying certain contribntioBS 
upon the cities of his province, towards defray- 
ing the expense of his shows at Rome; a pre- 
rogative which the aediles always claimed, and 
sometimes practised ; though it was denied to them 
by some governors, and particularly by Qnintas 
Cicero in Asia, upon the advice of his brother' ; 
in answer to all which Cicero replied, " that be 
was sorry to find that his actions were so m^di in 
the dark, that it was not yet known at Rome that 
not a farthing had been exacted in his province, 
except for the payment of just debts ; that it was 
neither fit for him to extort money, nor for Cxhos 
to take it, if it were designed for himself; and 
admonished him, who had undertaken the part of 
accusing others, to live himself with more caution 
— and as to panthers, that it was not conuslent 
with his character to impose the chai|^ of hunting 
them upon the poor people*/* But though 1m 
would not break his rules for the sake of his 
friend, yet he took care to provide panthers for 
him at his own expense ; and says plnsantly npon 
it, that the beasts made a sad complaint against 
him, and resolved to quit the country, since no 
snares were laid in his province for any otiier crea- 
ture but themselves'. 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this smn- 
mer, which he sought with no other design, as 
many imagined, than for the opportunity of mor- 
tifying Caesar, against whom he had hitherto acted 
with great fierceness '. But Cicero, who knew from 
the temper and views of them both, how easy it 

»> Ep. Fam. ii. 9, 10 ; it viil. 2. 3, 8. 

c Fere Uteris omnibus tibi de pantheris acripei. Tnrpe 
tibi erit, Patischum Curioni decern pantheras miaisM, to 
non ninltispartibus pi arcs, ^c — Ep. Fam. viii. 9. 

M. Fcridium — tibi commendo. A^roa, qoos fructnarios 
habcnt civitates, vult tuo beneflcio, quod tibi iadUe ct 
honcstum foctu ebt, immunos easBir— Ibid. 

<l Ad QiUnt. i. 1, 8. 9. 

^ Rcf<crip«i, me moleste ferre, si ego in tenabiia lateran, 
nee audirctur Komae, nullum in mea provincia nummum 
nisi in m alienum orogari ; docuique neo mihi ooncQian 
peeuniom licere, nee illi capero ; monulqoe cum, &:&-— Ad 
Att. vi. 1. 

' Do pantheris, per cos, qui venari scdent, airitar man- 
dato nico diligenter : sed mint paucltas eat : et eaa, qus 
simt, valde aiunt queri. quod nihil ouiquam toaidianim in 
mea provincia ni^i sibi fiat. — Ep. Fam. ii. II. 

s Sed ut spero et vulo, et ut se fert ipse Curio, bonos ft 
scnatum malet. Totns ut nunc est, boo scatiijrit^-JUd. 
viii. 4. 
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would be to make up matters between them, took 
occaaoa to write a congratiilatorj letter to him 
upon tbia advancement, in which he exhorts him, 
with great gravity, ** to consider into what a dan- 
gerous crisis his tribunate had fallen, not by chance 
but his own choice ; what violence of the times, 
what variety of damgers hung over the republic, 
how nnoertain the events of things were, how 
changeable men's minds, how much treachery and 
fidaehood in human life — he begs of him, therefore, 
to beware of entering into any new counsels, but 
to pursue and defend what he himself thought 
right, and not suffer himself to be drawn away by 
the advice of others'* — referring, without doubt, to 
M. Antony, the chief companion and corrupter of 
his youth : in the conclusion, he conjures him to 
'' employ his present power to hinder his pro- 
vincial trouble from being prolonged by any new 
act of the senate.'' ^'^ — Cicero s suspicions were soon 
confirmed by letters from Rome, whence Cslius 
■ent him word of Curio's changing sides, and de- 
claring himself for Cnsar ; in answer to which, 
Cicero says, ''the last page of your letter in your 
own hand really touch^ me. What do you say ? 
is Curio turned advocate for Caesar ? who would 
have thought it besides myself ? for let me die if 
I did not expect it ! Good gods, how much do I 
long to be laughing with you at Rome ? ^ " 

The new consuls being Cicero's particular friends, 
he wrote congratulatory letters to them both upon 

their election, in which he begged the 

A. una. 703. concurrence of their authority, to the 

^^"^ ^' decree of his supplication ; and what he 

L. jumxvB ^**^ ™°'* ** heart, that they would not 

FAvxxus. s^cr any prolongation of his annual 

c ctJiuDnm ^^i™ * in which they readily obliged him, 

MAscBLum. ftnd received his thanks also by letter 

for that favour''. It was expected that 
something decisive would now be done in relation 
to the two Gauls, and the appointment of a suc- 
cenor to Csesar, since both the consuls were sup- 
posed to be his enemies : but all attempts of that 
kind were still frustrated by the intrigues of Csesarj; 
for when C. Marcellus began to renew the same 
motion which his kinsman had made the year be- 
foce, he was obstructed by his colleague Panllns 
and the tribune Curio, whom Cesar had privately 
gained by immense bribes, to suffer nothing preju- 
dicial to his interest to pass during their magis- 
tracy^ He is said to have given Paullus about 
three hundred thousand pounds, and to Curio 
much more"*. The first wanted it to defray the 
charges of those splendid buildings which he had 
undertaken to raise at his own cost ; the second 
to clear himself of the load of his debts, which 
amounted to about half a million" ; for he had 
wasted his great fortunes so effectually in a few 
years, that he had no other revenue left, as Pliny 
says, but in the hopes of a civil war<>. These facts 
are mentioned by sdl the Roman writers ; 

k Ep. Fam. ii. 7. 

I Eztrema iMgella papuglt m« too ohirographo. Quid 
I ais ? Cmmrem noac defmdit Cnrfo ? quia hoc putaret pnt- 
ter me? nam ita vlvam, putavi.^Ibid. la 

k Ep. Fam. xv. 7, 10, 11, 19, 13. 

1 Sueton. J. Cn. ». 
. ■ Applan. iL p. 443. 

■ Bezoentiee awtertlmn sris aUenl.—Val. Max. Iz. 1. 

o Qui nihil in oensu habtmrit, preter diaoordiam priuoi- 
pam.r-PUn. HisL Nat. zxxvi. U. 



Momentmnqae fait mutatus Curio rerum, 
Gallorum captus spoliis et Ccaaris auro— 

LucAN. iv. 81&. 

Caught by the spoils of Gaol, and Cesar's gold. 
Curio tum'd traitor, and his country sold. 

and Servius applies that passage of Virgil, Vendidit 
hie auro patriam, to the case of Curio's selling 
Rome to Caesar. 

Cicero in the mean time was expecting with im- 
patience the expiration of his annual term ; but 
before he could quit the province he was obliged 
to see the account of all the money which had 
passed through his own or his officers' hands, 
stated and balanced ; and three fair copies pro- 
vided, two to be deposited in two of the principal 
cities of his jurisdiction, and a third in the trea- 
sury at Rome. That his whole administration, 
therefore, might be of a piece, he was very exact 
and punctual in acquitting himself of this duty, 
and would not indulge his officers in the use of any 
public money beyond the legal time or above the 
sum prescribed by law, as appears from his letters 
to some of them who desired if. Out of the 
annual revenue which was decreed to him for the 
use of the province, he remitted to the treasury all 
that he had not expended, to the amount of above 
eight hundred thousand pounds. '* This," says he, 
" makes my whole company groan ; they imagined 
that it should have beeen divided among them- 
selves, as if I ought to have been a better manager 
for the treasuries of Phrygia and Cilicia than fdr 
our own. But they did not move me ; for my 
own honour weighed with me the most ; yet^I have 
not been wanting to do every thing in my power 
that is honourable and generous to them alii . 

His last concern was, to what hand he should 
commit the government of his province upon his 
leaving it, since there was no successor appointed 
by the senate on account of the heats among them 
about the case of Caesar, which disturbed all their 
debates, and interrupted all other business. He 
had no opinion of his quaestor, C. Caelius, a young 
man of noble birth, but of no great virtue or pru- 
dence, and was afraid, after his glorious adminis- 
tration, that by placing so great a trust in one of 
his character, he should expose himself to some 
censure. But he had nobody about him of superior 
rank who was willing to accept it, and did not care 
to force it upon his brother, lest that might give a 
handle to suspect him of some interest or partiality 
in the choice'. He dropped the province, therefore, 

P Laodices me pnedes acceptumm arbitror omnis pub- 
lice pecunie--nihil est, quod in isto genere cuiquam 
posaim oommodare, itc — Ep. Fam. ii. 17. 

niud quidem certe factum est, quod lex Jubebat, nt 
apud duas civitates, Laodiccnsem, et Apameensem, que 
nobis maxhne videbantur— rationes oonfectas et oonsoli- 
datas deponeremus, Jkc — ^Ibid. v. SO. 

4 Cimi enim rectum et gloriosum jratarem ox annuo 
Bumptu, qui mihi decretiis eeset. Me Celio quantori 
rclinquere annuum, referre in erarium ad H. S. cio inge- 
muit nostra oohors, omne illud putans distribui sibi opor- 
tere : ut ego amicior inveniror Phrygum aut Cilicum era- 
riis, quam nostro. Bed me non moverunt ; nam mea laus 
apud me plurimum valuit. Nee tamen quicquam honori- 
flce in quemquam fieri potuit, quod pretermiserim.— Ad 
Att. vii. 1. 

' Ego de provincia dcoedens qnestorem Celium preposul 
provincie. Pucrum? inqules. At qnestorem; atnobilcm 
adolescentem ; at omnium fere exemplo. Neque erat 
superiore honore usus, quem pnefioerem. Pontinius multo 
ante diaoesserat. A Quinto fratre impetrari non poterat : 
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after some deliberation, into Cfclius's hands, and 
set forward immediately upon his journey towards 
Itoly. 

But before he quitted Asia he begged of Atticus 
by letter to send him a particular detail of all the 
news of the city. ** There are odious reports," 
says he, *' about Curio and Paullus ; not that I see 
any danger while Pompey stands, or I may say, 
indeed, while he sits, if he has but his health ; but 
in truth I am sorry for my friends Curio and Paul- 
lus. If you are now, therefore, at Rome, or as soon 
as you come thither, 1 would have you send me a 
plan of the w^hole republic, which may meet me on 
the road, that I may form myself u})on it, and re- 
solve what temper to assume on my coming to the 
city ; for it is some advantage not to come thither 
a mere stranger •." We see what a confidence he 
placed in Pompey, on whom indeed their whole 
prospect either of peace with Cesar or of success 
against him depended : as to the intimation about 
his health, it is expressed more strongly in another 
letter : ** All our hopes (says he) hang ujKin the life 
of one man, who is attacked every yttur by a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness^" His constitution seems to 
have been peculiarly subject to fevers, the frequent 
returns of which, in the present situation of affairs, 
gave great apprehension to all his party. In one 
of those fevers which threatened his life for many 
days successively, all the towns of Italy put up 
public i)rayer8 for his safety ; an honour which had 
never before been paid to any man while Rome 
was free". 

Upon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a visit 
to Rhodes, for the sake (he says) of the children*. 

His design was to give them a view of that flou- 
rishing isle, and a little exercise, perhaps, in that 
celebrated school of eloquence where he himself 
had studied with so much success under Molo. 
Here he received the news of Hortensius^s deaths, 
which greatly affected him, by recalling to his mind 
the many glorious struggles that they had sustained 
together at the bar, in their competition for the 
prize of eloquence. Hortensius reigned absolute 
in the forum when Cicero first entered it ; and as 
his superior fame was the chief spur to Cicero's 
industry, so the shining specimen which Cicero 
soon gave of himself made Hortensius likewise the 
brighter for it, by obliging him to exert all the 
force of his genius to maintain his ground against 
his young rival. They passed a great part of their 
lives in a kind of equal contest and emulation of 
each other's merit ; but Hortensius, by the supe- 

quem taiiicii hi roliqui.s(M.Mn, diccrcnt iniqui, non mc plunc 
poiit annum, ut Honatuti vuluisHOt, do provincia dceesMituie, 
quonitun nltcrum m« reliquiiucm.— Ep. Fam. ii. 15; Ad 
Att. vi. fi, C 

• line odiowi nffcrebnntur do Curfonc. do PauUo : non 
quo uUum i>oriculum videam stantc Pumpcio, vol etiani 
sedcnttf, viilcat mudo. Sod mchercule Curiunis et Paulli 
mcorum fAmiliarum vlceni dolco. Komiam igitur mihi 
totius rcipiiblirae Hi jam c«t Uom», aut cum cris, volim 
mittas, qua> mihi ubviani veniat. Ex qua mc fingere jiotf- 
sum. Ac—Ad Att. vi. 3. 

* In uniuii Iioininis, quotanniii, periculosc iFKrotantiH, 
anima, pcisitas oinncs nostraH Hi>es lial)cmuH.— Ibid. viii. 2. 

» Quo quidcni tempore univcrw Italia vota pro salute 
ejus, prime omnium civium, susccpit. — Veil. Pat ii. 48; 
Dio, p. 155. 

» Hhodum volo pucrorum cauHn.~Ad Att. vi. 7. 

V Cum o niicia dccctlens Hliodum vcni^>M.'m, ct co mihi 
tic (|. lIortcHhii mnrtc C8sot ollatum ; opiniune onuiium 
Dujorcm animo cepi dolorera.— Brut init. 



riority of his years, having first passed throogli tbe 
usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied his 
ambition by obtaining the highest, began to rdu 
somewhat of his old contention, and g:ive way to 
the charms of ease and luxury, to which his natore 
strongly inclined him', till he was forced at last by 
the general voice of the city to yield the post of 
honour to Cicero, who never lost sight of the tme 
point of glory, nor was ever diverted by any tempta- 
tion of pleasure from his steady coarse and Ubo- 
rious pursuit of virtue. Hortensius published 
several orations, which were extant long alter his 
death ; and it were much to be wished that they 
had remained to this day, to enable us to form a 
judgment of the different tidents of these two great 
men ; but they are said to have owed a great part 
of their credit to the advantage of his acdon, 
which yet was thought to have more of art than 
was necessary to an orator, so that his composi- 
tions were not admired so much by the reader, as 
they had been by the hearer'; while Cicero's more 
valued productions made aU others of that kind 
less sought for, and consequently the less carefidly 
preserved. Hortensius, however, was generally 
allowed by the ancients, and by Cicero himself, to 
have possessed every accomplishment which coold 
adorn an orator : elegance of style, art of compo- 
sition, fertility of invention, sweetness of elocutMn, 
gracefulness of action**. These two rivab lived, 
however, always with great dvilitj and respect 
towards each other, and were usually in the same 
way of thinking and acting in the affairs of the 
republic, till Cicero, in the case of his exile, dis- 
covered the plain marks of a lurking envy and infi- 
delity in Hortensius ; yet his resentment carried 
him no farther than to some free complaints of it 
to their common friend Atticus, who made it his 
business to mitigate this disgust, and hinder it 
from proceeding to an open breach, so that Cicero, 
being naturally placable, lived again with him, 
after his return, on the same easy terms as before, 
and lamented his death at this time with great 
tenderness, not only as the private loss of a fiimd, 
but a public misfortune to his country, in bebg 
deprived of the service and authority of so ex- 
perienced a statesman at so critical a coiyunc- 
ture*". 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence 
he ' set sail on the first of October, and after a 
tedious passage landed at Athens, on the four- 

* Nam ia post conbuLatura— summum Ulud suum Ktu- 
dium remiHit, quo a puero fucrat Inoensua; atqoe in 
omnium rcnim abundantia voluit beatius, ut ipse putafaat 
rcmisaius ccrtc vivoro. — Brut p. 443. 

■ Motus et gestus ctiam plus artia habehat, quam erat 
oratnri satis.— Brut 4i5. 

Dicebat moliua quam scripsit llortenwins.. Orator, p. 
261. 

Kjua scripta tantum Intra faxnam sont, quidlu pr ln c g pe 
oratonim—cxistimatus est, novisdme quoad vizit, lecun- 
dus; ut apparoat placuioac aliqnid eo dioente, qood 
legcntcs non invcnimus.— Ad Quint xL 3. 

b Erat in verborum splendore elegana, composltiooc 
aptus, facultato copioeus :-^eo prvCcnnittebat fere quic- 
quam, quod erat in causa— vox canora et suavis.— Brut 
A25. 

<* Nam et amico amisso cum oonsnotudine Juconda, torn 
multorum ofliciorum conjunctione me privatum videbam 
>-nugcbat ctiam molestiam, quod magna aapienttum ci- 
vium bonorumquc ponuria, vir egrcgluii, conjanGtiadmut- 
quc mecum eonsilionmi omnium sooiotate aUenissiiDO 
eipublicc temporu oxtinctus.— Brut iniL 
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teenth'. Here he lodged again in his old quarters, 
at the honae of his friend Aristus. His predecessor, 
AppioB, who passed also through Athens on his 
return, had ordered a new portico or restibule to 
be built at his cost to the temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres ; which suggested a thought likewise to 
Cicero of adding some ornament of the same kind 
to the Academj, as a public monument of his name, 
as well as of his affection for the place : for he 
hated, he says, those false inscriptions of other 
people's statues* with which the Greeks used to 
flatter their new masters, by effacing the old titles 
and inscribing them anew to the great men of 
Rome. He acquainted Atticus with his design, 
and desired his opinion upon it : but in all proba- 
bility it was never executed, since his stay at 
Athens was now very short, and his thoughts 
wholly bent on Italy : for as all his letters con- 
firmed to him the certainty of a war, in which he 
must necessarily bear a part, bo he was impatient 
to be at home, that he might have the clearer view 
of the state of affairs, and take his measures with 
the greater deliberation'. Yet he was not still 
without hopes of peace, and that he should be able 
to make up the quarrel between the chiefs : for he 
was, of all men, the best qualified to effect it, on 
account not only of his authority, but of his inti- 
mate friendship with them both, who severally 
paid great court to him at this time, and reckoned 
upon him as their own, and wrote to him with a 
confidence of his being a determined friend if. 

In his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, 
one of his slaves, whom he soon after made free, 
happened to fall sick, and was left behind at Patrse 
to the care of friends and a physician. The 
mention of such an accident will seem trifling to 
those who are not acquainted with the character 
and excellent qualities of Tiro, and bow much we 
are indebted to him for preserving and transmitting 
to posterity the precious collection of Cicero's 
letters, of which a great part still remain, and one 
entire book of them written to Tiro himself, seve- 
ral of which relate to the subject of this very 
illness. Tiro was trained up in Cicero's family 
among the rest of his young slaves, in every kind 
of useful and polite learning, and being a youth of 
singular parts and industry, soon became an emi- 
nent scholar, and extremely serviceable to his 
master in all his affairs both civil and domestic. 
** As for Tiro," says he to Atticus, " 1 see you 

* l*rkl. Id. Oct. Atliauut vonlnius, cum aano advcrtiis 
▼cnUA nsi ewemua. — ^Ep. Fam. xiv. 5. 

* AufUo Appium irpov6\aioify Eleusine facere. Num 

inepti fueriniui, si no6 quoque Academiac fccorimiu ? 

«quidem valdo Ipaas Athenas amo. Volo esse aliquud 
monumentum. Odi talms inBcrlptioncs alicnxinun stutu- 
amm. Bed ut tibi placvbit.— Ad Att. vl. 1. 

' Cognovi ex multorum amicorum literte— ad anna rem 
qwctare. Ut mihi cun venero, dissimulare non liccat, 
quid eentlam. Sod quum subounda fortuna est, eo citius 
dabimos operam ut veniamns, quo facilius do tota re deli- 
beremaa.~Ep. Fam. xiv. &. 

filve enim ad ooncordlam rea addnci potest, sivo ad 
bonumm vtotoriam, utrluavo rei me aut adjutorcm caso 
velim, aut oerte non expertem. — Ad Att. vii. 3. 

r Ipsum tamen Pompeium aoparatim ad ooncordlam 
bortabor.~IbId. 

Me autem uterque nnmerat snnm. Nisi forte rimulat 
alter. Nam Pompcius non dubitat (verc cnim Judical) ea, 
que de republica nunc aentiat, mihl valde probori. Utri- 
uatiueautftn accept litenutejunnodi — ut neuter quomquam 
omnium pluria tmxn quam ma vidcretur.— Ibid. vii. 1. 



have a concern for him : though he is wonderfully 
useful to me when he is well, in every kind both of 
my business and studies, yet 1 wish his health 
more for his own humanity and modesty, than for 
any service which 1 reap from him**." But his 
letter to Tiro himself will best show what an affec- 
tionate master he was : for, from the time of 
leaving him, he never failed writing to him by 
every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a day, and often 
sent one of his servants express to bring an account 
of his health : the first of these letters will give us 
a notion of the rest. 

M. T. Cicero to Tiro, 

" I thought that I should have been able to bear 
the want of you more easily, but in truth I cannot 
bear it ; and though it is of great importance to my 
expected honour to be at Rome as soon as possi- 
ble, yet I seem to have committed a sin when I 
left you. But since you were utterly against pro- 
ceeding in the voyage till your health was con- 
firmed, I approved your resolution ; nor do I now 
think otherwise, if you continue in the same mind. 
But after you have begun to take meat again, if 
you think that you shall be able to overtake me, that 
is left to your consideration. I have sent Mario to 
you with instructions either to come with yon to me 
as soon as you can, or if you should stay longer, to 
return instantly without you. Assure yourself, how- 
ever, of this, that, as far as it can be convenient to 
your health, I wish nothing more than to have you 
with me ; but if it be necessary for the perfectii^ 
your recovery to stay a while longer at Patrse, that 
I wish nothing more than to have you well. If you 
sail immediately, you will overtake me at Leucas ; 
but if you stay to establish your health, take care 
to have good company, good weather, and a good 
vessel. Observe this one thing, my Tiro, if you 
love me, that neither Mario's coming, nor this 
letter hurry you. By doing what is most condu- 
cive to your health, you will do what is most 
agreeable to me : weigh all these things by your 
own discretion. I want you ; yet so as to love you ; 
my love makes me wish to see you well ; my want 
of you to see you as soon as possible : the first is 
the better ; take care, therefore, above all things, 
to get well again : of all your innumerable services 
to me, that will be the most acceptable. — The 
third of November'." 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he 
means the honour of a triumph, which his friends 
encouraged him to demand for his success at 
Amanus and Pindenissum : in writing upon it to 
Atticus, he says, '* consider what you would advise 
me with regard to a triumph to which my friends 
invite me: for my part, lif Bibulus, who, while 
there was a Parthian in Syria, never set a foot out 
of the gates of Antioch any more than he did upon 
a certain occasion out of his own house, had not 
solicited a triumph, 1 should have been quiet : but 
now it is a shame to sit still''." Again, " as to 
a triumph, I had no thoughts of it before Bibulus's 
most impudent letters, by which he obtained an 

It Do Tinmo video tibi cure eew. Quern quidem ego, et 
si mirabiles utilitates mihi prvbot. cum valct, in omni 
gcncro vel.ncgoliorum volntudiorum mconun. tamcn prop- 
ter humanitAtcm ct modestiam nmlo solvum, quam 
propter usum meum.— Ad Att. vii. 5. 

i Kp. Fam. xvi. 1. k Ad Att vi 8. 
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honourable supplication. If he had really done all 
that he has written, I should rejoice at it and wish 
well to his suit : but for him, who never stirred 
beyond the walls while there was an enemy on this 
side the Euphrates, to have such an honour 
decreed ; and for me, whose army inspired all their 
hopes and spirits into his, not to obtain the same, 
will be a disgrace to us ; I say to us, joining you 
to myself : wherefore I am determined to push at 
all, and hope to obtain all'." 

After the contemptible account, which Cicero 
gives of Bibulus's conduct in Syria, it must appear 
strange to see him honoured with a supplication, 
and aspiring even to a triumph : but this was not 
for anything that he himself had done, but for 
what his lieutenant Cassius had performed in his 
absence against the Parthians ; the success of the 
lieutenants being ascribed always to the auspices 
of the general, who reaped the reward and glory of 
it : and as the Parthians were the most dangerous 
enemies of the republic, and the more particularly 
dreaded at this time for their late defeat of Crassus, 
so any advantage gained against them was sure to 
be well received at Rome, and repaid with all the 
honours that could reasonably be demanded. 

Whenever any proconsul returned from his pro- 
vince with pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or 
ensigns of magistracy, were wreathed with laurel : 
with this equipage Cicero landed at Brundisium 
on the twenty-fifth of November, where his wife, 
Terentia, arrived at the same moment to meet 
him, so that their first saMtation was in the great 
square of the city. From Brundisium he marched 
forward by slow stages towards Rome, making it 
his business on the road to confer with all his 
friends of both parties, who came out to salute 
him, and to learn their sentiments on the present 
state of affairs ; from which he soon perceived what 
of all things he most dreaded, a universal dispo- 
sition to war. But as he foresaw the consequences 
of it more coolly and clearly than any of them, so 
his first resolution was to apply all liis endeavours 
and authority to the mediation of a peace. He had 
not yet declared for either side, not that he was 
irresolute which of them to choose, for he was de- 
termined within himself to follow Pompey ; but the 
difficulty wab, how to act in the mean time to- 
wards Caesar, so as to avoid taking part in the 
previous decrees, which were prepared against him 
for abrogating his command, and obliging him to 
disband his forces on pain of being declared an 
enemy : here he wished to stand neuter awhile, that 
he might act the mediator with the better grace 
and effect ". 

In this disposition he ha d an interview with 

' De triumpho, nulla me cupiditas unquam tcnuit ante 
lifbuli impudentisaimaii litcras, qims ainpliiwimaHupplicar 
tio conHccuta csit. A quo si ea go6ta sunt, qua? scripsit, 
gnudcrcm et honor! faveivm. Nunc ilium, qui pedcm 
porta, quoad hostis cis Euphratem fuit, non extulcrit, 
honore augeri, me. in cujuH cxcrcitn spcm illius exercitua 
habuit, idem non nMicqui. dcdocus est nostrum ; nofttrum, 
Inquam, tu conjungenn. Itaquo omnia cxpcriar, et ut 
Bpcn), EMequnr. — Ad Att vii. 2. 

n» Hrundiaium venimus vii Kal. Do<r.— Terentia vcro, 
quae quidcm eodcm tempore ad portam Hnmdiiiinam venit, 
quo ego in portum, niihiquc obvia in foro fuit. — Ibid. 

Mihi ffKOLipos unum crit, quod a Pompeio gubemabitur 
^^ic M. Tulli ainrroyLO. Cn. Pompeio asscntio.— Ibid. 3. 

Nunc incido in discrimen iiwuni, — dabunt operam, ut 
eliciant scntentiam mcamr-tu autem dc nostro titatu cogi- 



Pompey on the 10th of December, of whidibe 
gives the following account : — " We were toge- 
ther," says he, " a[bout two boon. He seemed to 
be extremely pleased at my return ; be exhorted 
me to demand a triumph ; promised to do his part 
in it ; advised me not to appear in the lenate before 
I had obtained it, lest 1 should disgust any of the 
tribunes by declaring my mind : in a word, nothing 
could be more obliging than his whole diaconrae oa 
this subject. But as to public afiairs, he talked ia 
such a strain as if a war was inevitable, witboot 
giving the least hopes of an accommodation. He 
said, that he had long perceived Cesar to be alien- 
ated from him, but had reoeiyed a very late 
instance of it ; for that Hirtios came from Caesar a 
few days before, and did not come to see him ; and 
when Balbus promised to bring Scipio an aoroaat 
of his business the next morning before day, 
Hirtius was gone back again to Csesar in the night : 
this he takes for a clear proof of Caesar's resolutioa 
to break with him. In short, I have no other com- 
fort but in imagining that he, to whom even his 
enemies have voted a second consulship, and 
fortune given the greatest power, will not be so 
mad as to put all this to hazard : yet if he begins 
to rush on, I see many more things to be appre- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writing : 
at present I propose to be at Rome on the third of 
January"." 

There is one little circnmstance frequently 
touched in Cicero's letters, which gave him a par- 
ticular uneasiness in his present situation, Tiz^ his 
owing a sum of money to Cesar, which he imagined 
might draw some reproach upon him, since he 
thought it dishonourable and indecent (be says) to \ 
be a debtor to one against whom we were acting 
in public affairs : yet to pay it at that time woaM 
deprive him of a part of the money wbidi he 
had reserved for his triumph**. He desires Atticos, 
however, very earnestly to see it paid, vriiich was 
done without doubt accordingly, since we meet 
with no farther mention of it : it does not appear, 
nor is it easy to guess, for what occasion this ddit 
was contracted, unless it was to supply the extra- 
ordinary expense of his buildings after hia retam 
from exile, when he complained of being in a par- 
ticular want of money from that general dissipatioa 
of his fortunes. 

Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
contrived to have a second conference with bun be> 
fore he reached the city, in hopes to allay bis fears 
and beat him off from that vain project of an ac- 
commodation, which might help to cool the seal of 
his friends in the senate : he overtook him, there- 
fore, at Lavemium, and came on with bim to 
Formise, where they spent a whole afternoon in a 
close conversation, rompey strongly discouraged 
all thoughts of a pacification, decUrmg, " that 
there could be none but what was treacherous and 
dangerous ; and that if Cesar should disband his 
army and take the consulship, he wonld throw the 

tabis: primum quo artificio tueamur benevolentiain 
Ccsaria.— Ad Att. vii. 1. 

n Ibid. vii. 4. 

o lUud tamen non desinam, dam adeaM ta patabo, dt i 
C'eMiris nomine rogare, ut oonfectum rclinquaa.>-lbfd.v. tf. | 

Mihi autem molestissimum est, quod aolvendi rant 
nummi Csptmri, ct instrumentum triumphi eo oonfcrai' 
dum. Est enim i^ut^v, iantvXjfmofA^ou ^PfO^i- j 
\4rriw e8ae.-^bfd. vii. B. 
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repnUie into confusion : but he was of opinion, 
that when he nnderatood their preparations against 
him, he would drop the oonsidship and hold fast 
his army ; but if he was mad enough to come for- 
ward and act offensively, he held him in utter 
contempt from a confidence in his own troops and 
those of the republic. They had got with them the 
copy of a speech which Antony, one of the new 
tribunes, made to the people four days before : it 
was a perpetual inyective on Pompey's conduct 
from his firat appearance in public, with great com- 
plaints against the violent and arbitrary condem- 
nation of citisens and the terror of his arms. After 
reading it over together, " What think you (says 
Pompey) would CieiMir himself do if in possession 
of the republic, when this paltry, beggarly fellow, 
his'quKstor, dares to talk at this rate? on the 
whole, Pompey seemed not only not to desire, but 
even to dread a peaoe^." 

Cicero, however, would not still be driven from 
the hopes and pursuit of an accommodation ; the 
more he observed the disposition of both parties, 
the more he perceived the necessity of it: the 
honest, as they were called, were disunited among 
themselves ; many of them dissatisfied with Pom- 

Ky ; all fierce and violent ; and denouncing nothing 
t ruin to their adversaries; he clearly foresaw 
what he declared without scruple to his friends, 
''that which side soever got the better, the war 
must necessarily end in a tyranny ; the only differ- 
ence was, that if their enemies conquered they 
should be proscribed, if their friends, be slaves." 
Though he had an abhorrence therefore of Caesar's 
cause, yet his advice was to grant him his own 
terms, rather than try the experiment of arms, " and 
prefer the most unjust conditions to the justest war ; 
since, after they had been arming him against them- 
selves for ten years past, it was too late to think of 
fighting, when they had made him too strong for 
them^." 

This was the sum of his thoughts and counsels 

when he arrived at Rome on the 4th of January ; 

where he found the two new consuls 

A. VKB. 704. entirely devoted to Pompey's interests. 

^^"^ ^' On his approach towaitis the city 
- ^!^?!!l^ great multitudes came out to meet 
BLABCBLLus, "^^ ^^^° ^ possible demoustrstions 
u ooRirsu- ^ honour : Ms last stage was from 
oi i.Birro- Pompey's villa near Alba, because his 
1.178 cBus. own at Tusculum lay out of the great 
road, and was not commodious for a 
public entry : on lus arrival (as he says) he fell 
into the very flame of civil discord, and found the 
war in effect proclaimed*' ; for the senate, at 
Sdpio's motion, had just voted a decree, " that 

V Ad Att vU. 8. 

4 De repablica quoUdie magis timeo. Non enim boni, 
■t putant, oonsentinnf . Quos ego equitee Romanos, quos 
MDatorw vldi, qui aoenime turn cetera, turn hoc iter Pom- 
pell vitoperarent. Pace opus est, ex victoria cum molta 
mala* torn eerie tyramins ezistei.— Ibid. vii. 6. 

Ut A vfctos eris, proaoribare ; ri rioeris, tamen wrviaa. 

— nild.vU.7. 

Ad paoem bortari non deaino, qu» vel luJnstautilioreat, 
qoam Justlfldmum bellam.— Ibid. vii. 14. 

MaOem tantaa ei virei non dediaeet, quam nunc tarn 
iTBlenti xwlBteret.— Ibid. viL a 

NiBi|forte bco iUi tum anna dedimus, ut nunc cum bene 
paiBto'pngnaremuai — Ibid. viL 6. 

r Egoad orbem aecaari prid. non. Jan. obviam mihi sio 
cat proditom, ut nihil poasit fieri omatius. Bed inddi in 



Caesar should dismiss his army by a certain day, or 
be declared an enemy ; and when M. Antony and 
Q. Cassius, two of the tribtmes, opposed their n^;a- 
tive to it," as they had done to every decree 
proposed against Cseaar, and could not be per- 
suaded by die entreaties of their friends to give 
way to the authority of the senate, they proceeded 
to that vote which was the last resort in cases of 
extremity, "that the consuls, praetors, tribunes, and 
all who were about the city with proconsular power, 
should take care that the republic received no de- 
triment." As this was supposed to arm the magis- 
trates with an absolute power to treat all men as 
they pleased whom they judged to be enemies, so 
the two tribunes, together with Curio, immediately 
withdrew themselves upon it, and fled in disguise 
to Cesar's camp, on pretence of danger and vio- 
lence to their persons, though none was yet offered 
or designed to them*. 

M. Antony, who now b^^an to make a figure in 
the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient and noble 
extraction ; the grandson of that celebrated states- 
man and orator who lost his life in the massacres 
of Marius and Cinna : his father, as it is already 
related, had been honoured with one of the most 
important commissions of the republic ; but after 
an inglorious discharge of it, died with the charac- 
ter of a corrupt, oppressive, and rapacious com- 
mander. The son, trained in the discipline of such 
a parent, whom he lost when he was very young, 
launched out at once into all the excess of riot and 
debauchery, and wasted his whole patrimony before 
he had put on the manly gown ; showing himself 
to be the genuine son of that father who was born, 
as Sallust says, to squander money, without ever 
employing a thought on business till a present ne- 
cessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, 
insinuating address, made young Curio infinitely 
fond of him ; so that, in spite of the commands of 
a severe father who had often turned Antony out 
of doors and forbidden him his house, he could not 
be prevailed with to forsake his company, but sup- 
plied him with money for his frolics and amours, 
till he had involved himself on his account in a 
debt of fifty thousand pounds. This greatly afflicted 
old Curio ; and Cicero was called in to heal the 
distress of the family, whom the son entreated, with 
tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony as well 
as for himself, and not suffer them to be parted ; 
but Cicero having prevailed with the father to 
make his son easy by discharging his debts, advised 
him to insist upon it as a condition, and to enforce 
it by his paternal power, that he should have no 
farther commerce with Antony ^ This laid the 

ipaam flamnuun civilis discordiae vel potius bellL— Ep. 
Fam. xvi. 11. 

Ego in Tusculanum nihil hoc tempore Devium est 
TOi; SnramrwTif «cc.— Ad Att. vii. 6. 

■ Antooiiu qiiidem noeter ot Q,. Caasiiu, nulla vi ezpulsl, 
ad Ccsarem cum Curione profecti erant ; postea quam ae- 
natos consulibus, pnetoribus, tribonis plebis, et nobi8> qui 
proconsules BumuB, negotium dederat, ut curarranus, ne 
quid respublica detriment! caperet. — Ep. Fam. xvi. 11. 

t Teneene memoria pnetextatum te decoxiaee ?— nemo 
unquam puer emptus libidinus causa tam fuit in domini 
poteetate, quam ta in Curionis. Quoties te pater ejus 
domo suo ejecit ?>-ecisne me de rebus mihi notiasimia 
dicere ? recordare tempus iliud, cum pater Curio m«rena 
Jacebat in lecto ; Alius se ad pedes meos proetemens, lacry- 
mans te mihi commendabat, orabat, ut te contra patrem 
Bttum, si II.8. sexagies peteret defendeiem : tantum enim 



foundation of an early aversion in Antony to Cicero, 
increased utill by the i)eq)t'tual course of Antony's 
life, which fortune happened to throw among 
Cicero's inveterate enemies : for, by the second 
marriage of his mother, he became son-in-law to 
that Lentulus who was put to death for conspiring 
with Catiline, by whom he was initiated into all 
the cabals of a traitorous faction, and infected with 
principles pernicious to the liberty of Rome. To 
revenge the death of this father, he attached him- 
self to Clodius, and during his tribunate was one 
of the ministers of all his violences ; yet was de- 
tected at the same time in some criminal intrigue 
in his family injurious to the honour of his patron". 
From this education in the city, he went abroad to 
learn the art of war under Gabinius, the most pro- 
fligate of all generals, who gave him the command 
of his horse in Syria, where he signalised his 
courage in the restoration of king Ptolemy, and 
acquired the first taste of martial glory in an expe- 
dition undertaken against the laws and religion of 
his country''. From Egypt, instead of coming 
home, where his debts would not suffer him to be 
easy, he went to Caesar into Gaul, the sure refuge 
of all the needy, the desperate, and the audacious : 
and after some stay in that province, being fur- 
nished with money and credit by Ctcsar, he 
returned to Rome to sue for the quKstorship 7. 
Csesar recommended him in a pressing manner to 
Cicero, '* entreating him to accept Antony's sub- 
mission and pardon him for what was past, and to 
assist him in his present suit : with which Cicero 
readily complied, ' and obliged Antony so highly 
by it, that he declared war presently against 
Clodius, '* whom he attacked with great fierceness 
in the forum, and would certainly have killed if he 
had not found means to hide himself under some 
stairs.'' Antony openly gave out " that he owed 
all this to Cicero's generosity, to whom he could 
never make amends for former injuries, but by the 
destruction of his enemy Clodius'." Being chosen 
quaestor he went back immediately to C«sar, with- 
out expecting his lot or a decree of the senate to 
appoint him his province : where, though he had 
all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
yet by squandering as fast as he got it, he came a 
second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in 

sc pro tc {ntcrre;«isHe: ipf<o uutcin amnrc ardcnHconflrmo- 
btit, (iu(m1 ik>tiidcriuni tiii duic-idii ffire non ]K>Khet — (iiio ego 
teniiKire tnnUi mala flf>rontiMsinia[> faniiltn; ttodavi vol pothis 
siiHtuli : putri pentuasi. iit ita alicnuin filii disM>lvcrct, dec. 
— [IMiil. il. IH.— ] yi. Antoiifus. iKTdundiP ixwunia* geni- 
tuA, vucuusquc curls, nitii instontibuH. — Sallust. Ilistor. 
Frujyrrn. 1. iii. 

o Tc domi P. Lentuli cducatum [Phil. ii. 7.] Inti- 

muserat in tribunutii (.'lodio— <'jiisoninium inccndiorum 
fax — cujus etiam domi quiddam Jam turn molitus est, dec. 
—Ibid. If). 

' Ijidc iter Alexandriam, contra scnatus auetnritatcm, 
contra rempublicam ct rcligiones: sed habebat duecra 
Gabinium, dec. — Ibid. 

7 Prius in ultimam (ialliam ex <f!gypto quam domiim — 
vcnbti c Gallia ad quetitunun pctendani. — Ibid. ; Plut. in 
Anton. 

« Accepcram jam ante Cacwiris litcras, ut mibi satlnficri 
patcror a te— po»t«'a cu^toditus 8um a te, tu a mo obuerva- 
tus in petitionuqiis^!itiirn;,quui|iiidem tempore P. flodium 
— In foro C8 conatuH occidcro — ita prwdicabaH, to non exiv 
timaro. nisi ilium intcrfecihseH, unquam mibi pro tuis in 
mo injuriis sutiH 0!i«e factunmi.— Phil. ii. 2o. 

Cum He illc fugious inscalaruin tuncbras abdidissct, dec. 
—Pro Mil. 15. 



for the tribunate ; in which oflSce, after the example 
of his friend Curio, having sold himself to Cnw, 
he was (as Cicero says) as much the (»aae of the 
ensuing war as Helen was of that of Troy*. 

It is certain at least that Antony's flight gave 
the immediate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold. 
^* CKsar," says he, *' will betake himself to arms, 
either from our want of preparation, or if no re- 
gard be had to him at the election of consuls ; bat 
especially if any tribune, obstructing the delibera- 
tions of the senate, or exciting the people to sedition, 
should happen to be censured or overruled, or taken 
off*, or expelled, or, pretending to be expelled, mn 
away to him ''." In the same letter he gives a short, 
but true state of the merit of hb cause : * ' What, says 
he, can be more impudent ? Yon haTe held your 
government ten yeare, not granted to you by the 
senate, but extorted by violence and faction. The fall 
term is expired, not of the law, but of your lioen- 
tious will : but allow it to be a law ; it is now de- 
creed that you must have a successor. You refuse, 
and say, have some r^;ard to me : do you first 
show your regard to us. Will you pretend to keep 
an army longer than the people ordered, and con- 
trary to the will of the senate' ?" But CBsar*8 
strength lay not in the goodness of his cause, bat 
of his troops'^, a considerable part of which be 
was now drawing together towards the confines of 
Italy, to be ready to enter into action at any warn- 
ing. The flight of the tribunes gave him a plausible 
handle to begin, and seemed to sanctify his 
attempt. But " his real motive," says nntarch, 
<' was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander 
before him, to disturb the peace of mankind : the 
unquenchable thirst of empire, and the wild 
ambition of being the greatest man in the world, 
which was not possible till Pompey was flnt 
destroyed '.' ' Laying hold therefore of the occasion, 
he presently passed the Rubicon, which was the 
boundary of his province on that side of Italy, 
and, marching forward in a hostile manner, 
possessed hunself without resistance of the next 
great towns in his way— Ariminum, Pisaumm, 
Ancona, Arctium, &c.' 

In this confused and disordered state of the 
city, Cicero's friends were soliciting the decree of 
his triumph, to which the whole senate signified 
their ready consent But ** the consul Lentulns, 
to make the favour more particularly his own, de- 

• Deindo Mine Gcnatus consulto, sino sorte, sine leite ad 
CiPffarcm ciicurristf. Id cnim unum in tcrrts cgestatia. 
irris alieni, nequitiir, perditis vitc ralionibus pof ugium 
CMHC duecbas— advolasti cgcns ad Tribunatom, ut in eo 
magistratu, tA pofecs, viri tui similis cases — ut Helena Tn>- 
JaniR, sic isto bale reipublicc causa belli, d^c. — PhiL iL 
21,22. 

l> Aut addita causa, si forto tribonus plebis ■cnatnm 
impcdiens, aut populum incitans, notatus, aut wnatos 
consulto circuuiMriptus, aut sublatus aut cxpulsoi ait 
dicunhve se expulmim ad se confugerit. — ^Ad Att. viL 9. 

c Ibid.; Ep. Fam. xviU. 

d Alterins duels causa mclior videbatur, altrrtns cnt 
finnior. liic omnia spociosa, illic valentia. Fnnpeiam 
Kenatus auctoritas, Caaiarem militum armavit fidnda^— > 
Veil. Pat. iL 4a 

< Plut. in Anton. 

' An ille id faeiat, quod panllo ante decretom est, ut 
exercitum citraRubiconexn, qui finis est Galli«, ednoerei? 
—Phil. vi. 3L 

Itaquc cum Caesar amentia qoadam rapcretur, et— 
Ariminum. Pisaurum, Anoonam, Arretlum oooupaviaaeC, 
urbem rcliquimus. — Kp. Fam. xvi. IS. 
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sired that it might be deferred for a while till the 
public affairs were better settled, giving his word 
that he would then be the mover of it himself^." 
But Csesar's sudden march towards Rome put an 
end to all fieLrther thoughts of it, and struck the 
senate with such a panic, that, as if he had been 
already at the gates, they resolved presently to 
quit die city, and retreat towards the southern 
parts of Italy. All the principal senators had 
particular districts assigned to their care, to be 
provided with troops and all materials of defence 
against Cesar. Cicero had Capua, with the 
inspection of the sea-coast from Formise; he 
vrould not accept any greater charge, for the sake 
of preserving his authority in the task of mediating 
a peace ^ : and for the same reason, when he per- 
ceived his new province wholly unprovided against 
an enemy, and that it was impossible to hold 
Capua without a strong garrison, he resigned his 
employment and chose not to act at all^ 

Capua had always been the common seminary 
or ]^ace of educating gladiators for the great men 
of Rome, where Cssar had a famous school of 
them at this time, which he had long maintained 
under the best masters for the occasions of his 
public shows in the city ; and as they were very 
numerous and well furnished with arms, there was 
reason to apprehend that they would break out, 
and make some attempt in favour of their master, 
which might have been of dangerous consequence 
in the present circumstances of the republic, so 
that Pompey thought it necessary to take them 
out of their school, and distribute them among the 
principal inhabitants of the place, assigning two 
to each master of a family, by which he secured 
them from doing any mischief^. « 

While the Pompeian party was under no small 
dejection on account of Pompey's quitting the 
city, and retreating from the approach of Cesar, 
T. Labienus, one of the chief commanders on the 

r Nobis tamen inter has turbas senatus freqnens flagi- 
tavlt triumphiun : aed Lentulus consul, quo majus suum 
beneflcium faceret, simul atque expedisset qu» esitent 
neoeaaaria do republica dixit ae relaturum. — Ep. Fam. 
xvt 11. 

k Ego negotio pnesum non turbulento; rult enim me 
Fompeiua esse, quern tota hcc Campana et maritima ora 
habeat Maiunroiff ad quern delectus et summa negotii 
referatufw— Ad Att. vii. U. 

Ego adhuc ors maritime pnesum a Formiis. Nullum 
majua aegotium suscipere volui, quo plus apud ilhun mea; 
literc cobortationeaque ad pacem valcrent.— Ep. Fam. 
ZTi. 12. 

> Nam certe neque tum peccavi, cum imparatam jam 
Gapuam, non solum ignavis delectus, sed ctiam perfldie 
sospicionem fugiens, accipere nolui. — Ad Att. viii. 12. 

Quod tibi ostenderam, cum a me ('apuam rejiciebam : 
quod feci noD vitandi oneris causa, sed quod vidcbom 
teneri iUam urbem sine exercitu non posse.— Ep. Cio. ad 
Pomp.; Ad Att. viii. 11. 

Aa Cieero, when proconsul of Cilicia, often mentions 
the dioeaet that were annexed to his government, [Ep. 
Fam. xiil. 87f] so in this command of Capua he calls him- 
self the epiicopus of the Campanian coast : which shows, 
that these names, which were appropriated afterwards in 
the Christian church to characters and powers ecclesias- 
tical, carried with them, in their original use, the notion of 
a real authority and Jurisdiction. 

^ Giadiatores Caesaris, qui Capuc sunt — sane commode 
Pompeius diatribuit, binos singulis patribus famOiarum. 
Scutorum in ludk> c fuerunt eruptionem facturi fuisse 
dicebantur— sane multum in eo reipublice provisum est. 
Ad Att viL 14. 



other side, deserted Cesar and came over to them, 
which added some new life to their cause, and 
raised an expectation that many more would follow 
his example. Labienus had eminently distinguished 
himself in the Gallic war, where, next to Cesar 
himself, he had borne the principal part, and by 
Cesar's favour had raised an immense fortune ; so 
that he was much caressed, and carried about 
everjrwhere by Pompey, who promised himself 
great service from his fame and experience, and 
especially from his credit in Cesar's army, and 
the knowledge of all his cotmcils : but his account 
of things, like that of all deserters, was accommo- 
dated rather to please than to serve his new 
friends ; representing the weakness of Cesar's 
troops, their aversion to his present designs, the 
disaffection of the two Gauls, and disposition to 
revolt, the contrary of all which was found to be 
true in the experiment ; and as he came to them 
single, without bringing with him any of those 
troops with which he had acquired his reputation, 
so his desertion had no other effect than to ruin 
his own fortunes, without doing any service to 
Pompey K 

But what gave a much better prospect to all 
honest men was the proposal of an accommodation 
which came about this time from Cesar, who, 
while he was pushing on the war with incredible 
vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endea- 
voured particularly to persuade Cicero '* that he 
had no other view than to secure himself from the 
insults of his enemies, and yield the first rank in 
the state to Pompey"." The conditions were, 
" that Pompey should go to his government of 
Spain, that his new levies should be dismissed, 
and his garrisons withdrawn, and that Cesar 
should deliver up his provinces, the farther Gaul 
to Domitius, the hither to Considius, and sue for 
the consulship in person, without requiring the 
privilege of absence. " These terms were readily 
embraced in a grand council of the chiefs at Capua, 
and young L. Cesar, who brought them, was sent 
back with letters from Pompey, and the addition 
only of one preliminary article—" that Cecsar, in 
the mean while, should recall his troops from the 
towns which he had seized beyond his own juris- 
diction, so that the senate might return to Rome, 
and settle the whole affair with honour and free- 
dom "." Cicero was present at this council, of 

1 Maximam autcm plagam aecepit, quod is, qui suni- 
mam auctoritatcm in illius exercitu habobat, T. Labienus 
socius sceleris ^ae noluit: reliquit ilium, et nobiscum est : 
multique idem facturi dicuntur.— Ep. Fam. xvi. 12. 

Aliquantum animi videtur attulissc nobis Labienus. — 
Ad Att vii. 13. 

Labienum secum habet (Pompeius) non dubltantem de 
imbecillitate Ceesaris copiarum : cujus adventu Cneus 
noster multo animi plus habet. — Ibid. vii. 16. 

Nam in Labicno parum est dignitatis.— Ibid. viii. 2. 

fortis in armis 

Csesareis Labienus erat : nunc transfuga vilis— 

hvcAst. v. 345. 

^ Balbus major ad me scribit, nihil roalle Crsarem, 
quani, principo Pompcio, sine metu vivcre. Tu, puto, 
liBPO crcdis.— Ad Att viii. D. 

D Feruntur omnino conditioncs ab illo, ut Pompeius cat 
in Hispaniam ; dilectus, qui simt habitl,et pra^ildia nostra 
dimittantur: se ultcriorem Galliam Domitio, citcriorera 
Considio Noniano— traditurum. Ad consulatus petitionem 
se vcnturum :— neque so Jam vellc, abscnte se, rationem 
sui haberi^Ep. Fam. xvi. 13 ; Ad Att. vii. 14. 

Accepimus conditioncs ; sod ita, ut removeat proraidia 
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which he gave an account to Atticns : " I came to 
Capua, (saja he,) jesterday, the twenty-sixth of 
January, where I met the consuls and many of our 
order : they all wished that CH>sar would stand to 
his conditions, and withdraw his troops. Favonius 
alone was against all conditions impos«l by Cesar, 
but was little regarded by the council : for Cato 
himself would now rather live a slave than fight ; 
and declares, that if Csesar recall his garrisons 
he will attend the senate when the conditions come 
to be settled, and not go to Sicily, where his service 
is more necessary, which I am afraid will be of ill 
consequence. There is a strange variety in our 
sentiments ; the greatest part are of opinion, that 
Caesar will not stand to his terms, and that these 
offers are made only to hinder our preparations : 
but I am apt to think that he will withdraw his 
troops ; for he gets the better of us by being made 
consul, and with less iniquity than in the way 
which he is now pursuing, and we cannot possibly 
come off without some loss ; for we are scan- 
dalously unprovided both with soldiers and with 
money, since all that which was either private in 
the city or public in the treasury is left a prey to 
him«." 

During the suspense of this treaty and the ex- 
pectation of Qvsar's answer, Cicero began to con- 
ceive some hopes that both sides were relenting, 
and disposed to make up the quarrel — Ceesar, 
from a reflection on his rashness, and the senate 
on their want of preparation : but he still suspected 
Ciesar; and the sending a message so important 
by a person so insignificant as young Lucius Csusar, 
looked, he says, as if he had done it by way of 
contempt, or with a view to disclaim it, especially 
when, after offering conditions, which were likely 
to be accepted, he would not sit still to wait an 
answer, but continued his march with the same 
diligence, and in the same hostile manner as be- 
fore p. His suspicions proved true ; for, by letters, 
which came soon af^r from Fumius and Curio, 
he perceived that they made a mere jest of the 
embassy 1. 

It seems very evident that Csesar had no real 
thoughts of peace, by his ]mying no regard to 
Pompey's answer, and the trilling reasons which 
he gave for slighting it^ But he had a double 
view in offering those conditions ; for, by Pom- 
pey's rejecting them, as there was reason to expect 
from his known aversion to any treaty, he hoped 
to load him with the odium of the war ; or by his 
embracing them, to slacken his preparations, and 
retard his design of leaving Italy, whilst he himself 
in the mean time, by following him with a celerity 

ox ii<4 Incift, qiiiF occiii>aTit, ut sine metu de its ipsis con- 
ditionibufl Roinir scnatuB liabcri porait—Ad Att. vli. 14. 
. o Ad Att. vil, 15. 

p 8i)ero in pnrtvntta pacem nos habere. Nam et flium 
furoriK. et huno nontruin onpfanim supp<rnitct.— Ibid. 

Tanien vereor ut his ipsis (fflwar) oontentuH sit. Nwn 
cum ifita luandata dediwet L. C'lrsari. debuit emc imullo 
quictior, dum rcsponsa referrentur.—Ibid. vii. 17. 

Cflraarcin quidcni, L. (.'iPKaro cum mandatls do paoo 
miiMO, tamen uiimt aocnime htoa oceupare. — Ibid. 18. 

L. Caraarem vidi— ut id ipMuni niihl illo videatur irri- 
dcndi cauHA foci»«e. qui tantirt de rebus huic mandata 
dcdeiit, nit»i forte non dedit. et hie aemione aliquo arrepto 
pm mandatiH nbusus est. — Ibid. 1.3. 

4 Aecofii litems tuan, Philotimi, Fumii, Curionia ad 
Fumium. quibus irridet L. Ca^iuris Icgationem.— Ibid. 19. 
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that amaxed everybody", might chance to cobm; 
up with him before he could embark, and gife a 
decisive blow to the war, from which be had 
nothing to apprehend but its being drawn into 
length. *' I now plainly see," says Cicero, ** though 
later indeed than I could have wished, on account 
of the assurances given me by Balbua, that be aims 
at nothing else, nor has ever aimed at anything 
from the beginning, but Pompey's life^." 

If we consider thb fiunoua passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it leemi to 
have been so hazardoua and desperate that Pompcy 
might reasonably contemn the thought of it, u of 
an attempt too rash for any prudent man to ventare 
upon. If Ceesar's view, indeed, had been to pos- 
sess himself only of Italy, there could have bees 
no difficulty in it. His army was undoubtedly 
the best which was then in the world ; flashed 
with victory, animated with seal for the penoa 
of their general, and an overmatch for any which 
could be brought against it into the field. Bnt 
this single army was all that he had to trust to ; 
he had no resource: the loss of one battle wis 
certain ruin to him, and yet he must necesiariiy 
run the risk of many before he could gain his end, 
for the whole empire was armed against him ; eveiy 
province offered a fresh enemy, and a firedi field 
of action, where he was like to be exposed to the 
same danger as on the plains of Pharsslia. But abors 
all, his enemies were masters of the sea, so thit I 
he could not transport his forces abroad, without the 
haxard of their being destroyed by a superior fleet, 
or of being starved at land by the difficulty of 
conveying supplies and provisions to them. I^om- 
pey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, and 
was persuaded, that it must necessarily detennine 
the war in his favour" : so that it seems surprinng 
how such a superiority of advantage, in the hands 
of so great a commander, could possibly fiul of 
success ; and we must admire rather the fortune 
than the conduct of Ctesar, for carrying him safie 
through all these difficulties to the possession of 
the empire. 

Cicero seldom spesks of his attempt, but as a 
kind of madness', and seemed to retain bosbc 
hopes to the last that he would not persist in iL 
The same imagination made Pompey and die 
senate so resolute to defy, when they were in no 
condition to oppose him. Ceesar on the other 
hand might probably imagine, that their stiffness 
proceeded from a vain conceit of their strength, 
which would induce them to venture a battle with 
him in Italy, in which case he was sure enough to 
beat them : so that both sides were drawn farther 

• O ecleritatem incrcdibUem !— Ad Att. viL S2. 
C'ieem calls him a monster of vigilance and oderifj^ 

[Ibid. viii.SL}— for from his paaaagoof the Rubkson. thoagh 
he was forced to take in all the great towns on his road, 
and spent seven days before Corflnimn, jet fat lesi than 
two months he marched thrnugfa the whole length of Italy, 
and came before the gates of Bnmdiainm beflnm Vtaaptf 
could embark on the IHh of March.— Ad Att. tx. 

< Intelligo serius cquidem qnam vellem, p«t>pt«r epiit»> 
loB aermoneaque lUdbi, aed video plane nihil aliud agl. 
nihil actum ah initio, quam ut hone oodderet.— Ad Att 
ix.J>. 

u Existimat, (Pompefus) qui mare teneat, eum neean 
rcruni potiri— itaquc navalls apparatus ei eemperaatiqaiS' 
sima cura fuit.— Ibid. z. 8. 

* Cum Caaar amentia quadam rapentur.— Ep. Tmou 
xvl. 12. 
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perhaps thAD they intended, by mistaking each 
other's Tiews. Cnsar, I say, might well appre- 
hend that they designed to try their strength with 
him in Italy ; for that was the constant persuasion 
of the whole party, who thought it the best scheme 
which conld be pursued. Pompey humoured 
them in it^ and always talked big to keep up their 
spirits; and though he saw from the first the 
neoessity of quitting Italy, yet he kept the secret 
to himself, and wrote word at the same time to 
Cicero that he should have a firm army in a few 
days, with which he would march against Csssar 
into Pioenum, so as to give them an opportunity 
of returning to the city''. The plan of the war, as 
it was commonly understood, was to possess them- 
•elTcs of the principal posts of Italy, and act 
chiefly on the defensive, in order to distress Cesar 
by their different armies, cut off his opportunities 
of forage, hinder his access to Rome, and hold 
him continually employed till the veteran army from 
Spain, under Pompey's lieutenants, Afranius, 
Petreius, and Varro, could come up to finish his 
overthrow *. This was the notion which the senate 
entertained of the war ; they never conceived it 
possible that Pompey should submit to the dis- 
grace of flying before Csssar, and giving up Italy 
a prey to his enemy. In this confidence Domitius, 
with a very considerable force, and some of the 
principal senators, threw himself into Corfininm, 
a strong town at the foot of the Apennine, on the 
Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand 
against CBesar, and stop the progress of his march ; 
but he lost sil his troops in Uie attempt, to the 
number of three legions, for want of knowing 
Pompey's secret Pompey indeed, when he saw 
what I>omitius intended, pressed him earnestly, 
by several letters, to come away and join with him, 
tdlinghim, " That it vras impossible to make any 
opposition to Oesar till their whole forces were 
united ; and that as to himself, he had with him 
only the two legions which were recalled from 
CsBsar, and were not to be trusted against him ; 
and if Domitius should entangle himself in Cor- 
finium, so as to be precluded by Ceesar from a 
retreat, that he could not come to his relief with so 
weak an army, and bade him therefore not to be 
surprised to hear of his retiring if Ceesar should 
persist to march towards him*. Yet, Domitius, 
prepossessed with the opinion, that Italy was to 

r Omnes nos ^po0'^nfr9vf|expertes Boi tanti et tam 
IniMitati cooflilii relinquebat^Ad Att. viiL & 

Pompeius— ad me scriUt, paucia dlebua ae flnnnm exer- 
eitum habiturum, qiemque affert, si in Pioenum agrum 
ipae Tonerit, noa Romam redituroa eaae.— Ibid. yii. 16. 

* Boaoepto autem bello, aut tenenda sit urbs, aut ea 
vdicta, ille oommeatu et rellqaia oopiia interdudendua. — 
AdAttvii.0. 

Sin autam ille aoJa oonditlonibuB atare noloerit, bellum 
paratom eat :■— tantummodo ut eum interdudamna, ne ad 
urbem poadt acoedera: quod aperabamua fieri posae : di- 
leotua enlm magnoa habebamua— ex Hiapaniaque aez legi- 
onea et magna auzilia, Afranio et Petreio ducibua, habet 
a tergo. Videtor, ai inaaniet, poaae opprimJ, modo ut urbe 
Balva.-^Bp. Fam. zvi. IS. 

flumma antem apea Alranium onm »w gw*f copiisadven- 
tare.~Ad Att. viiL 3. 

• Noa di^ecta manu pares adveraariia eaae non poaau- 
muB. — 

Qoamobram nolito oommoverf , ai audieria me regredl, 
ai forte Caaar ad me veniet^ etiam atque etiam te horior, 
nt com omni oopia qnam primnm ad me veniaa.— Epiat. 
PMnp. ad Domit. ; Ad Att vliL IS. 



be the seat of the war, and that Pompey would 
never suffer so good a body of troops, and so many 
of his best friends to be lost, would not quit the 
advantangeous post of Corfinium, but depended 
still on being relieved ; and when he was actually 
besieged, sent Pompey word, how easily Cssar 
might be intercepted between their two armies \ 

Cicero was as much disappointed as any of the 
rest ; he had never dreamt of their being obliged 
to quit Italy till, by Pompey's motions, he per- 
ceived at last his intentions, of which he speaks 
with great severity in several of his letters, and 
begs Atticus's advice upon that new face of their 
affairs ; and to enable Atticus to give it the more 
clearly, he explains to him in short what occurred 
to his own mind on the one side and the other. 
** The great obligations," says he, " which I am 
under to Pompey, and my particular friendship 
with him, as well as the cause of the republic 
itself, seem to persuade me, that I ought to join 
my counsels and fortunes with his. Besides, if I 
stay behind, and desert that band of the best and 
most eminent citizens, 1 must fall under the power 
of a single person, who gives me many proofs 
indeed of being my fnend, and whom, as you know, 
I had long ago taken care to make such from a 
suspicion of this very storm which now hangs 
over us ; yet it should be well considered, both 
how far I may venture to trust him, and supposing 
it clear that 1 may trust him, whether it be con- 
sistent with the character of a firm and honest 
citizen to continue in that city, in which he has 
borne the greatest honours and performed the 
greatest acts, and where he is now invested with 
the most honourable priesthood, when it is to be 
attended with some danger, and perhaps with 
some disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the 
republic. These are the difficulties on the one 
side — let us see what there are on the other : 
nothing has hitherto been done by our Pompey, 
either with prudence or courage ; I may add also 
nothing but what was contrary to my advice and 
authority. I will omit those old stories ; how he 
first nursed, raised, and armed this man against 
the republic ; how he supported him in carrying 
his laws by violence, and without regard to the 
auspices ; how he added the farther Gaul to his 
government, made himself his son-in-law, assisted 
as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was more 
zealous to restore me than to prevent my being 
expelled ; enlarged the term of Caosar's command, 
served him in all his affairs in his absence — nay, 
in his third consulship, after he began to espouse 
the interests of the republic, how he insisted that 
the ten tribunes should jointly propose a law to 
dispense with his absence in suing for the consul- 
ship, which he confirmed afterwards by a law of 
his own, and opposed the consul Marcellus when 
he moved to put an end to his government on the 
first of March : but to omit, I say, all this, what 
can be more dishonourable, or show a greater want 
of conduct than this retreat, or rather shameful 
flight from the city ? What conditions were not 
preferable to the necessity of abandoning our 
country .' the conditions, I confess, were bad ; yet 

b Domitius ad Pompeium— mittit, qui petant atque 
orent, ut aibi subveniat: Cssarem duobua exeroitibus, 
et locorum angustiia intercludi poaae, fhmientoque prohi* 
beri, &C. 
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what can be worse than this ? But Pompey, yon 
will say, will recover the republic : when, or what 
preparation is there for it ? Is not all Picenum 
lost ? Is not the way left open to the city ? Is not 
aU our treasure, both public and private, given up 
to the enemy ? In a word, there is no pnrty, no 
forces, no place of rendezvous, for the friends of 
the republic to resort to. Apulia is chosen for our 
retreat, the weakest and remotest part of Italy, 
which implies nothinp^ but despair, and a design of 
flying by the op|>ortunity of the sca,** &c.' In 
another letter, *• There is but one thing wanting," 
says he, ** to complete our friend's di^race ; his 
failing to succour Domitius : nobody doubts but 
that he will come to his relief ; yet I am not of that 
mind. Will he then desert such a citizen, and the 
rest, whom you know to be with him ? es])ecially 
when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, 
unless all things deceive me, he will desert him : 
he is strangely frightened ; means nothing but to 
fly ; yet you, for I ]>ercetve what your opinion is, 
think that 1 ought to follow this man. For my 

fart I easily know whom I ought to fly, not whom 
ought to follow. As to that saying of mine 
which you extol, and think worthy to be cele- 
brated, tliat I had rather be conquered with Pom- 
pey, than conquer with Ctesar, 'tis true, 1 still 
say so : but, with such a Pompey as he then was, 
or as 1 took him to be : but as for this man, who 
runs away before he knows from whom, or whither ; 
who has betrayed us and ours, given up his country 
and is now leaving Italy ; if 1 had rather be con- 
quered with him, the thing is over, I am con- 
quered," fcc.** 

There was a notion in the meanwhile, that uni- 
versally prevailed through Italy, of Cnsar's cniel 
and revengeful temper, from which horrible effects 
were apprehended : Cicero himself was strongly 
possessed with it, as appears from many of his 
letters, where he seems to take it for granted, that 
he would be a second Phalaris, not a Pisistratus ; 
a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred 
from the violence of his past life ; the nature of 
his present enterprise ; and, above all, from the 
character of his friends and followers ; who were, 
generally speaking, a needy, ]>rofligate, audacious 
crew ; i>repared for every thing that was desperate **. 
It was affirmed likewise with great confidence, 
that he had openly declared, that he was now 
coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. 
Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom 
Pompey, when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put 
to death for their opposition to the Syllan cause'. 
But there was no real ground for any of these 
suspicions : for Ctesar, who thought Tyranny (as 
Cicero says) the greatest of goddesses, and whose 
sole view it had been through life to bring his 
affairs to this crisis, and to make a bold push for 



c Ad Alt. vlii. a d Ibid. vUI. 7. 

* iKtiim fnjus <pa\api'r^ji6v times, omnia tctcrrimo fac- 
tuniin puto.— Ad Att. vii. \'2. 

Incortiiui est Phaliiriinno an risiHtratum sit imitatunis. 
—Ibid. '2\). 

Nam CHHlcm video oi vicerit — et rrgnum non nn^o 
Roniuno honiini mkI no rorsie qiiidein tulerabile. — Ibid. 
X. H. 

Qui hie potest hc giToro non pcrdito'' vita, mores ante 
facta, ratio 8UM0<>pti ncRotii, Hocii —Ibid. ix. 2: it. ix. IM. 

' Atqiie eiim loqui qiiidnm aiSivriKias narmbont ; Cn. 
Carhonis, M. Hruti i« pccnas pcrsequi. &e. — Ad AtL ix. 14. 



empire, had, from the observation of past times, 
and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a 
maxim, that clemency in victory was the best meant 
of securing the stability of it'. Upon the sur- 
render therefore of Corfinium, where he had the fint 
o])portunity of giving a public specimen of himself, 
he showed a noble example of moderation, by the 
generous dismission of Domitius and all the other 
senators who fell into his hands: among whom was 
Lentulus Spinther, Cicero's particular friend ^ 
This made a great turn in his favour, by easing 
people of the terrors which they had before con- j 
ceived of him, and seemed to confirm what he I 
affected everywhere to give out, that he sought 
nothing by the war but the security of his person 
and dignity. Pompey on the other hand appeared 
every day more and more despicable, by flying 
before an enemy, whom his pride and perversenen 
was said to have driven to the necessity of taking 
arms. — " Tell me, I beg of you," says Cicero, 
** what can be more wretched, than for the one to 
be gathering applause from the worst of caufes, 
the other giving offence in the best ? the one to be 
reckoned the ]treserver of his enemies, the other 
the deserter of his friends ? and in truth, though 
I have all the affection which I ought to have for 
our friend Cnieus, yet I cannot excuse his not 
coming to the relief of such men : for if he was 
afraid to do it, what can be more paltry ? or if, as - 
some think, he thought to make his cause the more 
popular by their destruction, what can be more 
unjust.'" &c.* — From this first experiment of 
Cfesar's clemency, Cicero took occasion to send 
him a letter of compliment, and to thank him jtar- 
ticularly for his generous treatment of Lentulus, 
who, when consul, had been the chief author of his 
restoration ; to which Csesar returned the following ; 
answer. 

Casar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 

" You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly ; 
known to you, that nothing is farther removed 
from me than cruelty ; and as I have a great plea- 
sure from the thing itself, so I rejoice and triumph 
to find my act approved by you : nor does it at all ' 
move me, that those who were dismissed by me, 
are said to be gone away to renew the war against : 
me : for I desire nothing more, than that I may , 
always act like myself; they like themselves. 1 
wish that you would meet me at the city, that 1 
may use your counsel and assistance as I have 
hitherto done in all things. Nothing, I assure yon, 

t T^v Biw¥ fitylaniw &irr* Ix*"' rvpamdBtu — ^Ad 
Att, vii. 11. 

Tentemiis hoc mode, si pomnnus, omnium vtdnntatM 
recitpi'mre, ct diutuma vietoria uti : quontam reliqui 
eredulitate odium cffugero non potuerunt, neque virto- 
riam diutius tcncre, prvter unum L. Syllam. quern imi- 
taturus non sum. 11«^o nova 6ft ratio vinocndi : ot 
nii>iericordia et libcralitate nos munlamos. — ^Ep. Cnaris 
ad Opp. Att. ix. 7. I 

»> Ca-s. De liello Civ. I. i. ; Plutarch. In Can. 

i 8cd obMiTO te, quid hoc miserius, quam alteram 
]dauKUb in faHli<«Kinia causa qiiffrere : alt«runi offeniiioncs 
in n])tinia ? altcrum cxi^timari eontfervaiorcm inimicunun. 
altonim desertoreni amieorum? et mehercule quamW« 
a memuH Cna*um nostnini , ut et facimns ct dcbcmus. tamien 
hoc, (jiiod talibus vlrin non siibvenit, laudarc non potMim. 
Nam hive thnuit quid i^aviiis ? idvo. ut quidam putant, 
meliorem nuam cauHam illorum cede foro putavit, quid 
inj ustiua ?— Ad Att. viii. 9. , 
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ii dearer to me than DDtabclla; I will owe this 
fiiTour therefore to him ; nor ii it posiible for him 
indeed lo behave otberviae, >nch is bii humanil;, 
his good lease, and hit afiectiun to me. Adien''." 
When Pamper, 'fl" thennbappj liTair oF Cor- 
finium, fnand hiinaelf obliged to retire (□ Brundi- 
uata, and to declare, vhai; he bad never tiefore 
directtj owned, his deaign of quitting Italy and 
carrjin)^ Ihe war abroad' ; he wai very deairous to 
draw Cicero iloag with him, aod nrole two letters 
to him at FonuiEB, to press him lo come »«aj di- 
nsclly : but Cicero, already much out of bamour 
with him. was diigutted atill the more b; his short 
■nd negligent manner of writing, upon an occasion 
to importunt" ; the second of Fompej'a letters, 
with Cicero's aaswer, will explain tbe present state 
of their oflairi, and Cicero's senlimeats apoa 

Cn. Fompeiut Magnnt ProconMUl lo M. Cieero 

"IF yoo are in good health. I rejoice; I read 
yoor letter with pteuate; for 1 perceived in it 
jonr ancient virtue by yonr concern for the common 
safety. The consuls are come to Ihe army which 
1 had in Apulia : I earnfstly eibort yon, by your 
lingular and perpetnal affection to the republic, to 
come also to nn, that hy onr joint advice we may 
give help and relief to the afflicted stale. I nould 
hue you make the Appian way yonr road, ond 
come in all baate 10 BrunJisiuro. Take care of 

M. C'KfTO Emptror to Cn. Magma Procmuid. 
" When I sent that letter, wliicli »aa delivered to 
yoaalCannsium.lhad no auipicjan oF yonr crossing 
the lea for the service oF the republic, and was in 
gr«al hopes tbat we should be able, either to bring 
abont an accommodation, which lo me seemed Ihe 
mottusefni.orto defend Ihe republic wilh the great- 
est dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my 
letter reached you, being informed of yonr reso- 
lution by Ihe tnstructious which you sent to the 
coniols, I did not wail till 1 ooald bave a letter 
from you, but set out immediately totrarda yon 
wilb my brother and our children fur Apulia. 
When we were come to Tlieaaum, your friend C. 
Messius and many others told ue, that Cnsar wai 
on the road tu Capua, and would lodge that very 
night at ^scmia : I uai much disturbed at it, 
because if it was true, I not only look my journey 
to be precluded, but myself also lo be certainly a 
prisoner. 1 went on therefore to Cales with intent 
to stay there till I could leara from iGsemia tbe 
certainly of my intelligence: at Cales there was 
brought lo me a copy of the letter which you 
wrote to the consul Lentulns, with which you sent 
Ibe copy also of one thai you had received from 
Domiiius, dated the eighteenth of February, and 
signified, that it was uf great importance to Ihe 
repubhc that all the troops sliould be drawn toge- 
ther as soon as possible to one place ; yet so as to 
leave a snSident garrison in Capua. Upon reading 




Ibese letters I was of tbe same opinion with all the 
rest, that you were resolved to march to Corfinium 
with all your forces, whilber, when Cffiiar lay 
before Ihe town, I tlmogbt it impassible for me to 
come. While Mx aSair was in the utmost eipee- 
Colton, we were informed at one and the ssme lime 
both oF what had bappeoed at Corlinium, and 
that you wore actually marching towards Brundi 
sium ! and when I aud my brother resolved without 
hesitation to follow you tliither, we were advertised 
by many who came from Samnium and Apulia, to 
take care that we did not fall into Ciesar's banda, 
march to the same places 
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could possibly do. This being the case, 
it did not seem advisable to me or my brother, or 
any of onr friends, to run Ihe risk of hurting, not 
only onmelves, but the republic, by onr rashness : 
eBpeciaily when we could not doubt, but tbst if Ihe 
journey had been safe to us, we should not then be 
able lo overtake you. In the mean while 1 received 
your letter dated From Canusium the twenty-first 
of February, in which you eihort me lo come in all 

till tlie twenty-ninth, I made no queslion but that 
you were already arrived at Bnmditium, and all 
that road seemed wholly shut up to us, and wb 
ourselves as surely intercepted as those who were 
taken at Corfinium : for we did not reckon them 
only to be prisonera, who were actually fellen Into 
the enemy a hands, but those too not less so who 
happen to be inclosed within the quarters and 
garrisons of their adversaries. Since thii is onr 
case. I heartily wish, in the first place, that 1 had 
always been with you, as I then lold you when I 
reUnquished the command of Capua, which I did not 
do for.the soke of avoiding trouble, but because I taw 
that Ihe town could not be held without an army, 
and was unwilling that the aame accident should 
happen to me which, to my sorrow, has happened 
to some oF our hmveist citirena at Corlinium ! but 
since it has not been my lot to be with you, I wish 
that 1 had befn made privy to your counEels: far 
1 could not possibly suspect, and should sooner 
have believed anything than Ihal for Ihe good of 
the republic, nnder such a leader K you, we should 
nut be able to stand onr ground in Italy: nor do I 
now blame your conduct, but lament Ihe fate of 
Ihe republic; and though I csunot comprehend 
what il is which you have followed, yet I am not 
Ihe less persuaded that you have done nothing hut 
with thegreatest reason. You remember, I beliete. 
what my opinion always was : first, lo preserve 
peace even on lud conditions ; then about leaving 
the city 1 for OS to Italy, you never intimated a 
tittle to meabotit il : but 1 do not take upon myself 
to think that my advice ought to have been Fal- 
lowed : I Followed yours ; nor that for the sake of 
the republic, of which I despaired, and which Is 
now overturned, so as not tu be raised up again 
without a civil and moet pernicious war ; 1 sought 
you ; desired to be wilh you ; nor will I omit the 
first opportunity which offers of effecting it. I 
easily perceived through all tbii affair, that I did 
not satisfy lliaae who are Fond of lighting : for I 
made no scruple lo own, that I wished For nothing 
so much RB peace ; not but that I had the same 
sppreheosions from it as they ; but I tbought them 
more tolerable than a civil war : then after the 
war was begun, when I law that conditions of 
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pftBce vcre offered to yon, and a full Rnd hotinur. 

able answer giTm to them. I began to teif^h 

and dfliborate well iiiinn my own conduct, which, 

considering four kmdnexs Co nir, I fnncied IhRt I 

ehciuld easily ei|duiD to j-our aatisractian : I rr- 

I colln-ted tliKt I was tbe only man who, for Ihe 

I greHtMt services to tbe public, had BuRered a most 

wretcbrd and cruel punishment : Ihat I icb.> the 

only one who, if I offended him Co wham at Ihe 

Terf time when we wore in arms againit him a 

lernnd con»nh>bip and mant splendid triuu)))h waa 

offered, ahould ha involved a^ain in all ttie same 

dtriigglei; BO that my person teemed to Finnd 

I alwafs riposed as a public mark to the inBuha oS 

I profligate citizens : nor did I suspect any of these 

1 tbings till 1 was openly threatened with Ihem ; 

nor was 1 so much afraid of tbem. if Ihcy vere 

really (o brfal me, as 1 judged it prudent to decline 

[ them, ir Ihey could honestly be avoided. Vnu i^e 

' in short tbe state of mj conduct while we bad any 

' ho]ies of peace ; wbst has since happened deprired 

me of all power to doanylhing: hut to those whom 

I do not please I can easily answer, that t never 

a friend " " ' " 



■I friends 



I Ihe republic tban Qiy» 



the only difft 
as thevoree;icell«ntciiizenB,andl not far removi d 
from that character, it was my advice to pruci'fii 
by nay of treaty, which I understood tobeBp|in>n>d 
also by you ; theirs by way of arms ; and since 
this method has prevailed.it shall be my -ctiri' to 
behave myself so, that the republic may m.i want 
in me tbe spirit of ■ true citizen, nor yon of a 
friend. Adieu"." 

The disgust which Pompey's management hnd 
given him, and which he gently intimates in thij 
letter, was the true reason why he did not join 
him at this time : he had a mind to delih<?rnle a 
while hmger, before he took a step so dei-ii^ive : 
this he owns to Alticus, where, alter renoiinlinj; 
all tlie particulars of his own conduct which nere 
the most liable to exception, he adds. " 1 have 
neither done nor omitted to do anything, wliii'h 
has not both a probnble and prudent excuse — »nd 
in truth was witling tn consider a little longer what 
■ was right and fit for me tu do"," The chief 
ground nf his cleliberation was, Ibut he still IlioucUt 
• [>eacc possible, in which case Pompey and (.'U'ur 
would be one aguin, and he hud no mind to ^ive 
Ltenar any cause to he an enemy 
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and begin to fear, that all hit clemency meiiu 
nothing else at last but to give that Due cruel htow. 
Tlie elder Halbus writes me word, that Ccnr 
wishes nothing more than to live in sifetr, >nd 
yield the first rank to Pompey. Yon take him I 

Cicero seems to think that Lenlnlas might have 
been persuaded to Ptsv, if Ualbus and he hai' 
together; for he had no opinion of thefirmnessol 
these consuls, but savs of them both on sni 
occasion, that they were more easilv move. 
everv wind than a feather or a leaf. He reci 
another letter soon after from Balbus. of whic 
sent a copy to Atticus. " that he might pity hi 
he says. " to see what a dupe they thought to malts 

Balbai to Cterra Emperor. 
" I conjure you. Cieero, Co think of some me* 
thod of making l'a>tar and Pompey friends agiis, 
who by the jicrAdy of certain persons are now 
divided ; it b a work highly worthy of your nittae: 
take mj word for it. Cni^ar will not only he in 
your power, but think himself infinitely obliged ta 
you if you would chai^ yountelf with this affair. 
I should he glad if Pompey would do so ton ; bat 
ia tbe present circumstances, it is what I aisb 
rather than hope, that he may he brought to any 
terms : but whenever he gives over Hying sod 
fearing Cicsar, I shall not despair that your au- 
thority may have its weight with him. Crmi 
takes it kindly, that yon were for Lentulus's 
staying in Italy, and it was the greatest obligatioa , 
which you could confer upon me : for I love him I 
as much as I do Cn:3ar himself: if he had suffered 
me to talk to him as freely as we used to do, aad 
not so often shimned Che opportunities which I 
sought of conferring with him, 1 should have beea 
less unhappy than ] now am : for assure voondt 
that DO man con be more afflicted than 1, to see 
one who is dearer to me than rnyself, acting bis 
part BO ill in his consulship. Chat be seems to be 
anything rather than a consul : but should heba 
dis|Mised to follow your advice, and take yoDrword 
I for Cu'sar's good intentions, and pass the rest of 
' his consulship at Rome. I should begin to hope. 
j that by your authority and at his motion, Pompey 
I and Cnsar may be made one again with the appro- 
j ballon even of the senate- Whenever this can be 
brought about, 1 shall think that 1 have lived bag 
enough : you will entirrly approie, I am sure, 
what Ctesar did at Corlinium ; in an affair of that 
sort, nothing could fall out better, than that it 
I should be transacted without blood. 1 am ei- 
; tremelf glsd that my nephew*s visit ma agneable 
i to joa ', as to what he said on Ciesar's part, aod 
! what CiMar himself wrote to you. I know Cssar to 
I be very sincere in it, whatever turn bis affaira may 
I take'." 

! Cccsarat tbe same timenas extremely aoliciloBS, ' 
I not so much to gain Cicero, for that was not t ' 
, expected, as to prevail with him to stand neotrr. 
lie wrote to him several times tn (hat effect, aod 
em|doyed nil their common friends to press bin 
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with letteri on that head* : who, by his keeping 
much a distance at this time from Pompey, ima- 
gining that they had made some impression, began 
to attempt a second point with him, viz., to per- 
suade him to come back to Rome and assist in the 
councils of the senate, which Caesar designed to 
summon at his retam from following Pompey : 
with this view, in the hurry of his march towards 
Brundisium, Ctesar sent him the following letter : 

Cmtar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 

** When I had but just time to see our friend 
Fumius, nor could conveniently speak with or hear 
him, was in haste and on my march, having sent 
the legions before me, yet I could not pass by 
without writing, and sending him to you with my 
thanks ; tliongh I have often paid this duty before, 
and seem likely to pay it oftener, you deserve it so 
well of me. 1 desire of you in a special manner, 
that, as I hope to be in the city shortly, I mny see 
yon there, and have the benefit of your advice, 
your interest, your authority, your assistance in all 
things. But to return to the point : you will pardon 
the haste and brevity of my letter, and learn the 
rest from Furnius." To which Cicero answered : 



I 



I 
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Cicero Emperor to Cctaar Emperor. 

Upon reading your letter, delivered to me by 
Fomius, in which you pressed me to come to the 
city, I did not so much wonder at what you there 
intimated, of your desire to use my advice and 
anfhority, but was at a loss to find out what you 
meant by my interest and assistance ; yet I flat- 
tered myself into a persuasion, that out of your 
admirable and singular wisdom you were desirous 
to enter into some measures for establishing the 
peace and concord of the city ; and in that case I 
looked upon my temper and character as fit enough 
to be employed in such a deliberation. If the case 
be so, and you have any concern for the safety of 
onr friend Pompey, and of reconciling him to your- 
self, and to the republic, you will certainly find no 
man more proper for such a work than I am, who 
from the very first have always been the adviser 
of peace, boUi to him and the senate ; and since 
this recourse to arms have not meddled with any 
part of the war, but thought you to be really in- 
jured by it, while your enemies and enviers were 
attempting to deprive you of those honours which 
the Roman people had granted you. But as at 
that time I was not only a favourer of your dig^ 
nity, but an encourager also of others to assist you 
in it ; so now the dignity of Pompey greatly affects 
me, for many years ago I made choice of you two, 
with whom to cultivate a particular friendship, and 
to be, as I now am, most strictly united. Where- 
fore I desire of yon, or rather beg and implore 
with all my prayers, that in the hurry of your 
cares yon would indulge a moment to this thought, 
how by your generosity 1 may be permitted to show 
myself an honest, grateful, pious man, in remem- 
bering an act of the greatest kindness to me. If 
this related only to myself, I should hope still to 
obtain it from yon ; but it concerns, 1 think, both 
your honour and the republic, that by your means 

• Qnod qumifl quid Ccaor ad me scripaerit Quod 
svpe: gratii«bnum liM e«e quod qahsrim : omtque ut in 
eo pertererem. Balbas minor hso eadem numdata.— 
AdAtt.viii. II. 



I should be allowed to continue in a situation the 
best adapted to promote the peace of you two, as 
well as the general concord of all the citizens. Af- 
ter I had sent my thanks to you before on the 
account of Lentulus, for giving safety to him who 
had given it to me ; yet upon reading his letter, 
in which he exprei^ses the most grateful sense of 
your liberality, 1 took myself to have received the 
same grace from you which he had done, towards 
whom, if by this you perceive me to be grateful, 
let it be your care, I beseech you, that I may be so 
too towards Pompey*." 

Cicero was censured for some passages of this 
letter, which Cssar took care to make public, viz., 
the compliment on Ceesar's admirable wisdom ; 
and above all, the acknowledgement of his being 
injured by his adversaries in the present war ; in 
excuse of which, he says, " that he was not sorry 
for the publication of it, for he himself had given 
several copies of it, and considering what had since 
hapi>ened, was pleased to have it known to the 
world how much he had always been inclined to 
peace, and that, in urging Ccesar to save his coun- 
try, he thought it his business to use such expreii- 
sioos as were the most likely to gain authority with 
him, without fearing to be thought guilty of flat- 
tery, in urging him to an act for which he would 
gladly have thrown himself even at his feet".*' 

He received another letter on the same subject, 
and about the same time, written jointly by Balbus 
and Oppius, two of Caisar's chief confidants. 

Balbus and Oppitu to M, Cicero. 

" Tlie advice, not only of little men such as we 
are, but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, 
not by the intention of the giver, but the event : 
yet relying on your humanity, we will give you 
what we take to be the best in the case about 
which you wrote to us ; which, though it should 
not be found prudent, yet certainly flows from the 
utmost fidelity and affection to you. If we did not 
know from Ceesar himself that, as soon as he comes 
to Rome, he will do what in our judgment we 
think he ought to do, treat about a reconciliation 
between him and Pompey, we should give over 
exhorting you to come and take i)art in those delibe- 
rations, that by your help, who have a strict friend- 
ship with them both, the whole affair may be set- 
tled with ease and dignity ; or if, on the contrary, 
we believed that Csesar would not do it, and knew 
that he was resolved upon a war with Pompey, we 
should never try to persuade you to take arms 
against a man to whom you have the greatest obli- 
gations, in the same manner as we have always 
entreated you, not to fight against Csesar. But 
since at present we can only guess rather than 
know, what Csesar will do, we have nothing to offer 
but this, that it does not seem agreeable to your 
dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, when 

t AdAtt. ix.6, 11. 

« KpiHtolam meam quod pervuljrntnm soriblH wsc non 
fen) inolesto. Quin ctiam ipse miiltis di>di desfribondam. 
I-Ia enim et nocideriint Jnra et iniiR>ndent. ut totatum esM 
volim de piifc quid M•n^«er^m. Cum nuteni cum hortariT, 
cum pricMirtini honiinem, nop vidcbar ullo nunlo fucilius 
nioturus. quuni nI id, «iuo<l eum hortarcr, ctmvcniro fjug 
Mapicntie dic<>r(>in. Eum si Adminibilem dixi, cum oum 
ad salutom patriae hortaror, non sum vcritm, ne viderer 
aawntiri, cut tali in re lubentcr me ad pedes abjeci&wm, 
Ac.— Ibid. vUi. 9. 
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you are intimate with them both, to take arms 
against either ; and this we do not doubt but Caesar, 
according to his humanity, will highly approve ; 
yet if you judge proper we will write to him, to 
let us know what he will really do about it ; and if 
he returns us an answer, will presently send you 
notice what we think of it, and give you our word 
that we will advise only what we take to be most 
suitable to your honour, not to Caesar's views ; 
and are persuaded that Ceesar, out of his indul- 
gence to his friends, will be pleased with it*.*' 
This joint letter was followed by a separate one 
from Balbus. 

Balbns to Cicero Emperor, 

" Immediately after I had sent the common let- 
ter from Oppius and myself, 1 received one from 
Csesar, of which 1 have sent you a copy, whence 
you will perceive how desirous he is of peace, and 
to be reconciled with Pompey, and how far removed 
from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an ex- 
treme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to see bim 
in these sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, 
and your piety, I am entirely of the same mind, 
my dear Cicero, with you, that you cannot, con- 
sistently with your character and duty, bear arms 
against a man to whom you declare yourself so 
greatly obliged ; that Ctesar will approve this reso- 
lution I certainly know from his singular huma- 
nity, and that you will perfectly satisfy him, by 
taking no part in the war against him, nor joining 
yourself to his adversaries ; this he will think suf- 
ficient, not only from you, a person of such dignity 
and splendour, but has allowed it even to me, not 
to be found in that camp, which is likely to be 
formed against Lentulus and Pompey, from whom 
I have received the greatest obligations. It was 
enough, he said, if I performed my part to him in 
the city and the gown, which I might perform also 
to them if I thought fit ; wherefore I now manage 
all Lentulus's affairs at Rome, and discharge my 
duty, my fidelity, my piety, to them both ; yet in 
truth I do not take the hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, though now so low, to be quite desperate, 
since Csesar is in that mind in which we ought to 
wish bim. One thing would please me, if you 
think it proper, that you would write to him, and 
desire a guard from him, as you did from Pom- 
pey, at the time of Milo's trial, with my approba- 
tion ; I will undertake for him, if I rightly know 
Csesar, that he will sooner pay a regard to your 
dignity, than to his own interest. How prudently 
I write these things I know not ; but this I cer- 
tainly know, that whatever I write, I write out of 
a singular love and affection to you ; for (let me 
die so as Caesar may but live) if I have not so 
great an esteem for you, that few are equally dear 
to me. When you have taken any resolution in 
this affair, I wish that you would let me know it, 
for I am exceedingly solicitous that you should 
discharge your duty to them both, which in truth 
I am confident you will discharge. Take care of 
your health ^'* 

The offer of a guard was artfully insinuated ; 
for while it carried an appearance of honour and 
respect to Cicero's person, it must necessarily 
have made him Ciesar's prisoner, and deprived 
him of the Uberty of retiring, when he found it 
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proper, out of Italy. Bat he was too wise to be 
caught by it, or to be moved in any manner by the 
letters themselves, to entertain the least thought of 
going to Rome, since to assist in the senate, wba 
Pompey and the consuls were driven out of it, vu 
in reality to take part against them. What gave 
him a more immediate uneasiness, was the daily 
expectation of an interview with Caesar himself, 
who was now returning from Brundisiam by the 
road of Formixe, where he then resided ; for thoagh 
he would gladly have avoided him, if he could hate 
contrived to do it decently, yet to leave the place 
just when Cwsar was coming to it, could not fail 
of being interpreted as a particular affront: he 
resolved therefore to wait for him, and to acton 
the occasion with a firmness and gravity whidi 
became his rank and character. 

They met as he expected, and he sent Atticai 
the following account of what passed between them. 
"My discourse with him (says he) was such as 
would rather make him think well of me than 
thank me. 1 stood firm in refusing to go to Rome, 
but was deceived in expecting to find him easy, 
for I never saw any one less so ; he was cou- 
demned, he said, by my judgment, and, if I did 
not come, others would be the more backward; 
I told him that their case was very different from 
mine. After many things said on both sides, he 
bade me come, however, and try to make peace. 
Shall I do it, says I, in my own way ? Do yoo 
imagine, replied he, that I will prescribe to yon? 
I will move the senate then, says I, for a decree 
against your going to Spain, or transporting yonr 
troops into Greece, and say a great deal besides in 
bewailing the case of Pompey. I will not allow, 
replied he, such things to be said. So I thought, 
said 1 , and for that reason will not come ; becaun 
I must either say them, and many more which I 
cannot help saying, if 1 am there, or not come at 
all. The result was, that to shift off" the discourse 
he wished me to consider of it, which I oould not 
refuse to do, and so we parted. I am persuaded 
that he is not pleased with me, but I am pleased 
with myself, which I have not been before of a 
long time. As for the rest, good gods, what a crew 
he has with him ! what a hellish band, as yoo caU 
them ! — what a deplorable affair ! what desperate 
troops ! what a lamentable thing to see Servius' 
son, and Titinius*s. with many more of their rank, 
in that camp, which besieged Pompey ! he has 
legions, wakes at all hours, fears nothing ; I 
no end of this calamity. His declaration at the 
last, which I had almost forgot, was odious ; that 
if he was not permitted to use my advice, he would 
use such as he could get from others, and punoe 
all measures which were for his service*." From 
this conference, Cicero went directly to Arpinnm, 
and there invested his son, at the age of sixteen, 
with the manly gown ; he resolved to carry him 
along with him to Pompey's camp, and thought it 
proper to give him an air of manhood before he 
enlisted him into the war ; and since he could not 
perform that ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige 
his countrymen by celebrating this festival in lus 
native city*. 

W hile Ceesar was on the road towards Rome, 

* Ad Att. ix. IK. "~~ 

* Ego meo Ciceroni, quoniam Roma caremns, Axpiiil 
potlBtiimum togumpuramdedi, idqne monicipilnisiuMtrii 
fuit gratum.— Ibid. ix. 19. 
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young Qointus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery giddy 
youth, privately wrote to him to offer his service, 
with a promise of some ioformation concern- 
ing his uncle ; upon which, being sent for and 
admitted to an audience, he assured Ceesar that his 
uncle was utterly disaffected to all his measures, 
and determined to leave Itnly and go to Pompey. 
The boy was tempted to this rashness by the hopes 
of a considerable present, and gave much uneasi- 
ness by it both to the father and the uncle, who 
had reason to fear some ill consequence from it^ ; 
but Csesar desiring still to divert Cicero from de- 
claring against him, and to quiet the apprehensions 
which he might entertain for what was past^ took 
occasion to signify to him, in a kind letter from 
Rome, that he retained no resentment of his refu- 
sal to come to the city, though TuUus and Servius 
complained that he had not shown the same indul> 
gence to them ; ridiculous men, says Cicero, who 
after sending their sons to besiege Pompey at 
Bruodisium, pretend to be scrupulous about going 
to the senate*. 

Cicero's behaviour, however, and residence in 
those villas of his which were nearest to the sea, 
gave rise to a general report, that he was wailing 
only for a wind to carry him over to Pompey : 
upon which Caesar sent him another pressing 
letter to try, if possible, to dissuade him from 
that step. 
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Casar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 

Though I never imagined that you would do 
aojTthing rashly or imprudently, yet moved by 
common report I thought proper to write to you, 
and beg of you by our mutual affection, that you 
would not run to a declining cause, whither >ou 
did not think fit to go while it stood firm. For 
you will do the greatest injury to our friendship, 
and consult but ill for yourself, if you do not fol- 
low where fortune calls, for all things seem to 
have succeeded most prosperously for us — most 
unfortunately for them ; nor will you be thought 
to have followed the cause (since that was the 
same when you chose to withdraw yourself from 
their councils), but to have condemned some act of 
mine, than which you can do nothing that could 
affect me more sensibly, and what I beg by the 
rights of our friendship that you would not do. 
Lastly, what is more agreeable to the character of 
an honest, quiet man, and good citizen, than to 
retire from civil broils ? from which some, who 
would gladly have done it, have been deterred by an 
apprehension of danger ; but you, after a full testi- 
mony of my life, and trisl of my friendship, will 
find nothing more safe or more reputable than to 

^ Litenu ejus ad Caesarem raiasas ita gravitcr tiilimus, 

ut te quidem celaremus tantum wito post Hirtium 

conrentum, arcessitum ab Cesare ; cum eo de meo animo 
ab sais consiliisalientatdmo, et con&ilio relinquendi Italiam. 
— Ad Alt. X. 4, 5, 6ic. 

Qufntum pueram accept vehementer. Avaritiam video 
f nfane, et spem magni congiarii. Magnum hoc malum est. 
—Ibid. X. 7. 

e CttMT mflii ignoscit per literas, quod non Romam 
renerim, se seque in optimam partem id accipere dicit. 
Facile patior, quod scribit. secum Tullum et Servlum 
que«tn« ease, quia non idem sibi, quod mihi rcmisisset. 
Homines ridiculos, qui cum filios miHiflsent ad Cn. Pom- 
peium circumsidend^un, ipel in aenatum venire dubitarent 
—lUd. Z.3. 



keep yourself clear from all this contention. The 
16th of April, on the road**." 

Antony also, whom Csesar left to guard Italy 
in his absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, 
and on the same day. 

Antonius Tribune of the people and Proprator to 
Cicero Emperor. 

** Tf I had not a great esteem for you, and much 
greater indeed than you imagine, I should not be 
concerned at the report which is spread of you, 
especially when 1 take it to be false. But out 
of the excess of my affection, I cannot dissemble, 
that even a report, though false, makes some im- 
pression on me. I cannot believe that you are 
preparing to cross the sea, when you have such a 
value for Dolabella, and your daughter Tuliia, that 
excellent woman, and are so much valued by us 
all, to whom in truth your dignity and honour are 
almost dearer than to yourself ; yet I did not think 
it the part of a friend not to be moved by the dis- 
course even of ill-designing men, and wrote this 
with the greater inclination, as I take my part to 
be the more difficult on the account of our late 
coldness, occasioned rather by my jealousy, than 
any injury from you. For I desire you to assure 
yourself, that nobody is dearer to me than you, 
excepting my Csesar, and that I know also that 
Csesar reckons M. Cicero in the first class of his 
friends. Wherefore 1 beg of you, my Cicero, 
that you will keep yourself free and undetermined, 
and despise the fidelity of that man who first did 
you an injury, that he might afterwards do you a 
kindness ; nor fly from him, who, though he 
should not love you, which is impossible, yet will 
always desire to see you in safety and splendour. 
I have sent Calpumius to you with this, the most 
intimate of my friends, that you might perceive 
the great concern which I have for your life and 
dignity*." 

Cfelius also wrote to him on the same subject, 
but finding, by some hints in Cicero's answer, that 
he was actually preparing to run away to Pompey, 
he sent him a second letter, in a most pathetic, or, 
as Cicero calls it, lamentable strain', in hopes to 
work upon him by alarming all his fears. 

CcbHus to Cicero, 

** Being in a consternation at your letter, by 
which you show that you are meditating nothing 
but what is dismal, yet neither tell me directly 
what it is nor wholly hide it from me, I pre<sently 
wrote this to you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, 
by your children, I beg and beseech you not to 
take any step injurious to your safety ; for I call 
the gods and men and our friendship to witness, 
that what I have told and forewarned you of was 
not any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
talked with Csesar, and understood from him how 
he resolved to act after his victory, I informed you 
of what 1 bad learned. If you imagine that his 
conduct will always be the same, in dismissing his 
enemies and offering conditions, you are mistaken. 
He thinks and even talks of nothing but what is 
fierce and severe, and is gone away much out of 
humour with the senate and thoroughly provoked 
by the opposition which he has met with, nor will 

<• Ad Att. X. B. e Ibid. 

' M. Csli cpbtolam scriptam miaerabiliter.— Ibid, ft 
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there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you 
yourself, your only sun, your house, your remain- i 
ing hopes, be di'»r to you ; if 1, if the worthy man j 
your son-in-law, have any weight with you. you 
should not desire to overturn our fortunes and 
force us to hate or to relinquish that cause in which 
our safety consists, or to entertain an impious wish 
against yours. Lastly, reflect on this, that you 
have already given all the offence which you can 
give by staying so long behind; and now to declare 
against a conqueror whom you would not offend 
while his cause was doubtful, and to fly after those 
who run away, with whom you would not join 
while they were in condition to resist, is the utmost 
folly. Take care that, while you are ashamed not 
to approve yourself one of the best citizens, you be 
not too hasty in determining what is the best. But 
if I cannot wholly prevail with you, yet wait at 
least till you know how we succeed in Spain, which 
I now tell you will be ours as soon as Cccsar comes 
thither. VVhat hopes they may have when Spain 
is lost, I know not ; and what your view can be in 
acceding to a desperate cause, by my faith I cannot 
find out. As to the thing w^hioh you discover to 
me by your silence about it, Ceesar has been in- 
formed of it, and after the first salutation told me 
presently what he had heard of you. I denied that 
1 knew anything of the matter, but begged of him 
to write to you in a manner the most effectual to 
make you stay, lie carries me with him into 
Spain ; if he did not, 1 would run away to you 
wherever you are before I came to Rome, to dis- 
pute this point with you in person and hold you 
fast even by force. Consider, Cicero, again and 
again, that you do not utterly ruin both you and 
yours ; that you do not knowingly and willingly 
throw yourself into difficulties whence you see no 
way to extricate yourself. But if either the re- 
proaches of the better sort touch you, or you 
cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of a 
certain set of men, 1 would advise you to choose 
some place remote from the war till these contests 
be over, which will soon be decided. If you do 
this I sliall think that you have done wisely, and 
you will not offend Ciesar»-'." 

('a.*Iius's advice as well as his practice was 
grounded upon a maxim, which he had before 
advanced in a letter to Cicero, that in a public 
dissention, as long as it was carried on by civil 
methods one ought to take the honesler side, but 
when it came to arms the stronger, and to judge 
that the best which was the safest •*. Cicero was 
not of his opinion, but governed himself in this, as 
he generally did in all other cases, by a contrary 
rule, that where our duty and our safely interfere 
we should adhere always to what is right, whatever 
danger we incur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days 
about this time, on his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which Cicsar had committed to him. 
Their conversation turned on the unhappy condition 
of the times and the impending miseries of the war, 
in which Curio was open and without any reserve 
in talking of Ciesar's views. '* lie exhorted Cicero 

K Kp. Kam. viii. Ul 

•* illiid to noil urhitmr fucoro: qnin liominos in (lis*n'n- 
fciunc <loinoHtica (IdKvint. qiinmdiu (.-iviliter sine arinis 
cornetur, honostiorcni Kiiqiii imrtcni : ubi ad )>i'llum vt 
CAKtra vontinn sit, firmioroui ; et id melius btatuerc, quod 
tutius Mt.— Ibid. viii. 14. 



to choose some neutral place for his retreat, assured 
him that Cssar would be pleased with it, offered 
him all kind of accommodation and safe passage 
through Sicily, made not the least doubt but that 
Csesar would soon be master of Spain and thes 
follow Ponipey with his whole force, and that 
Pompey's death would be the end of the war ; bat 
confessed withal that he saw no prospect or glim- 
mering of hope for the republic ; said that Cssar 
was so provoked by the tribune Metellus at Rome 
that he had a mind to have killed him, as many of 
his friends advised ; that if he had done it a great ' 
slaughter would have ensued ; that his clemency 
flowed, not from his natural disposition, but becaove 
he thought it popular, and if he once lost the 
affections of the people he would be cruel ; that lie 
was disturbed to see the people so disgusted by his • 
seizing the public treasure, and though he bad 
resolved to speak to them before he left Rome, yet 
he durst not venture upon it for fear of some 
affront, and went away at last much discomposed'." 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey 
to Coesar, is censured more than once by Cicero as 
one of the blunders of his friends'^ : bat it is a I 
common case in civil dissentions for the honester 
side, through the fear of discrediting their cause 
by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unseasonable 
moderation. The public money was kept in die 
temple of Saturn, and the consuls contented them- 
selves with carryhig away the keys ; fancying that 
the sanctity of the place would secure it from 
violence, especially when the greatest part of it was 
a fund of a sacred kind, set apart by the laws fn* 
occasions only of the last exigency or the terror of 
a Gallic invasion ^ Pomiiey was sensible of the 
mistake when it was too late, and sent instractions 
to the consuls to go back and fetch away this 
sacred treasure; but Csesar was then so far ad- 
vanced that they durst not venture u|x>n it, — and 
Lentulus coldly sent him word that he himself 
should first march against Caesar into Piccnnm, 
that they might be able to do it with safety*. 
Ciesar had none of these scruples, but as soon as 
he came to Rome ortlered the *' doors of the temple 
to be broken open and the money to be seized for 
his own use, and had like to have killed the tribone 
Metellus," who, trusting to tlie authority of his 
office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. 
He found there an immense treasure, '* both io 
coin and wedges of solid gold, reserved from the 
spoils of conquered nations from the time even of f 
the Punic war ; for the republic (as Pliny says) 
had never been richer than it was at this day'." 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the 
more so on account of the inconvenient pomp of 
his laurel, and lictors, and style of emperor, which 
in a time of that jealousy and distraction exposed 
him too much to the eyes of the public as well as 
to the taunts and raillery of his enemies ^ Ue 
resolved to cross the sea to Pompey, yet knowing 

~i ~\d Alt. X. 4. ~k Ibid. v\LU, is. 

1 Dio, p. 161. 

■u C. (.'uMiua attulit mandata ad conmles. ut Romam 

vcnircnt, jiocuninin do Honctiore rrarin aufnrent — CXmral 
ruM-rEpHit, ut priuH {i><>o in Piccnum. — Ad Att. viL 21. 

" Noc> fuit nliiH temiKiribuB rospablicai locupletkr.— 
Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 3. 

*> AeccHlit otium inolcsta li«c pompa lictorum mmmm, 
nomenquo imperii quo apiicllor, — Kd ineurrit hco uostis 
Liunifl n(»n Miliun in ocu1<m, ucdjam etlam in voculasmals- 
vdloruui. — Kp. Fani. il. Itf. 
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all his motions to be narrowly watched, took pains 
to conceal his intention, especially from Antony, 
who resided at this time in his neighbourhood, and 
kept a strict eye upon him. He sent him word 
therefore by letter, that he had *' no design against 
Caesar ; that he remembered his friendship, and his 
son-in-law Dolabella; that if he had other thoughts, 
he could easily have been with Pompey ; that his 
chief reason for retiring was to avoid the uneasiness 
of appearing in public with the formality of his 
lictorsi*." But Antony wrote him a surly answer, 
which Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a 
copy of it to Atticus, to let him see, he says, how 
tyrannically it was drawn. 

" How sincere is your way of acting ! for he 
who has a mind to stand neuter stays at home ; he 
who goes abroad seems to pass a judgment on the 
one side or the other. But it does not belong to 
me to determine whether a man may go abroad or 
not. Cesar has imposed this task upon me, not 
to suffer any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore 
it signifies nothing for me to approve your resolu- 
tion if I have no power to indulge you in it. I 
would have you write to Csesar, and ask that favour 
of him : I do not doubt but you will obtain it, 
especially since you promise to retain a regard for 
our friendship^.*' 

After this letter Antony never came to see him, 
but sent an excuse that he was ashamed to do it 
because he took him to be angry with him, giving 
him to understand at the same time by Trebatius, 
that he had special orders to observe his motions'. 

These letters give us the most sensible proof of 
the high esteem and credit in which Cicero flourished 
at this time in Rome; when in a contest for empire, 
which force alone was to decide, we see the chiefs 
on both sides so solicitous to gain a man to their 
party who had no peculiar skill in arms or talents 
for war; but his name and authority was the 
acquisition which they sought ; since whatever was 
the fate of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
judge better of the cause which Cicero espoused. 
The same letters will confute likewise in a great 
measure the common opinion of his want of reso- 
lution in all cases of difficulty, since no man could 
show a greater than he did on the present occasion, 
when, against the importunities of his friends and 
all the invitations of a successful power, he chose 
to follow that cause which he thought the best, 
though he knew it to be the weakest. 

During Ceesar's absence in Spain, Antony, who 
had nobody to control him at home, gave a free 
course to his natural disposition, and indulged 
himself without reserve in all the excess of lewdness 
and luxury. Cicero, describing his usual equipage 
in travelling about Italy, says, ** He carries with 
him in an open chaise the famed actress Cytheris, 
his wife follows in a second, with seven other close 
litters full of his whores and boys. See by what 
base hands we fall, and doubt if you can whether 



P Cum ego sa*pi(«inio scriptdsaem, nihil me contra 
Ceaaris rationes cogitate; memioiase me generl mei, 
meminiase amicitiae, potuiase si aliter sentirem, esse cum 
Pompeio, me autem, quia cum lictoribus invitus cursarem, 
abttise velle.— Ad Att. x. 10. 

4 Ad Att. X. 10. 

f Nominatim de me sibi fmperatum dicit Antonius, neo 
me tamcn ipie adhuo viderat, aed boo Trebatio narravit. 
>-Ibid. X. 13. 

AntODius— ad me mlait, se pudore deterritum ad me non 
veniaae, quod me sibi suooeoaere putaret. — Ibid. x. 15. 



Caesar, let him come vanquished or victorious, will 
not make cruel work amongst us at his return. 
For my part, if I cannot get a ship I will take a 
boat to transport myself out of their reach ; but I 
shall tell you more after 1 have had a conference 
with Antony*." Among Antony's other extrava- 
gances, he had the insolence to appear sometimes 
in public with his mistress Cytheris in a chariot 
drawn by lions. Cicero, alluding to this in a letter 
to Atticus, tells him jocosely that be need not be 
afi-aid of Antony's lions*, for though the beasts 
were so fierce the master himself was very tame. 

Pliny speaks of this fact as a designed insult on 
the Roman people, as if, by the emblem of the 
lions, Antony intended to give them to understand 
that the fiercest spirits of them would be forced to 
submit to the yoke**. Plutarch also mentions it ; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Phar- 
salia, though it is evident from this hint of it given 
by Cicero that it happened long before. 

Whilst Cicero continued at Formise deliberating 
on the measures of his conduct, he formed several 
political theses adapted to the circumstances of 
the times, for the amusement of his solitary hours : 
" Whether a man ought to stay in his country 
when it was possessed by a tyrant. Whether one 
ought not by all means to attempt the dissolution 
of the tyranny, though his city on that account 
was exposed to the utmost hazard. Whether there 
was not cause to be afraid of the man who should 
dissolve it, lest he should advance himself into the 
other's place, W^hether we should not help our* 
country by the methods of peace rather than war. 
Whether it be the part of a citizen to sit still in a 
neutral place while his country is oppressed, or to 
run all hazards for the sake of the common liberty. 
Whether one ought to bring a war upon his city, 
and besiege it, when in the hands of a tyrant. 
Whether a man, not approving the dissolution of- 
a tyranny by war, ought not to join himself how- 
ever to the best citizens. Whether one ought to 
act with his benefactors and friends, though they 
do not in his opinion take right measures for the 
public interest. Whether a man who has done 
great services to his country, and for that reason 
has been envied and cruelly treated, is still bound 
to expose himself to fresh dangers for it, or may 
not be permitted at last to take care of himself 
and his family and give up all political matters 
to the men of power ; — by exercising myself (says 
he) in these questions, and examining them on 
the one side and the other, I relieve my mind 
from its present anxiety, and draw out something 
which may be of use to me*." 

" lllc tamen (•ythcridem sccum lectioa apertii ]>ortat. 
altera uxorem : scptcm prieterea conjunL'ta' l««cticic sunt 
amicarum, an amicorum ? vi<lo quam turpi leto pereanius : 
et diibita, si potes, quin illeseu rictus, rcu victor redierit, 
ca!<lem facturus sit, Kgo vcro vel lintriciilo, si navis non 
erit, eripiam me ex isturum parricidio. Bed plura Hcribam 
cum ilium convencro. — Ad Att. x. 10. 

< Tu Antonii leonen pertimcHcas, cave. Nihil est illo 
bomine Jucundius. — Ibid. x. 13. 

» Jupo 8ubdi<lit cos, primusqueRoniff adcumim jimxit 
Antonius; ct quidem oivili bcllo cum Oimicatum easet in 
Pharsalicis canipis ; non sine o»tonto quodam tein|>orum, 
generofios spiritus Jugum subiro illo prodigio Bigniflcante : 
nam quod ita vectua est cummimaCytheride, uiipranion- 
atra ctiam illarum calamitatum fuit. — Plin. lliat, Nat. 
viii. 16. 

> In his ego me consultationibus excrcena, dissercns in 
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From the time of his leaving the city together 
with Pompey and the senate, there passed not a 
single day in which he did not write one or more 
letters to Atticus^, the only friend whom he trusted 
with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters 
it appears, that the sum of Atticus's advice to him 
agreed entirely with his own sentiments, that if 
Pompey remained in Italy he ought to join with 
him ; if not, should stay behind and expect what 
fresh accidents might produce'. This was what 
Cicero had hitherto followed ; and as to his future 
conduct, though he seems sometimes to be a little 
wavering and irresolute, yet the result of his deli- 
berations constantly turned in favour of Pompey. 
His personal affection for the man, preference of 
his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, who 
began to censure his tardiness, and above all his 
gratitude for favours received, which had ever the 
greatest weight with him, made him resolve at all 
adventures to run after him ; and though he was 
displeased with his management of the war and 
without any hopes of his success % though he knew 
him before to be no politician, and now perceived 
him, he says, to be no general, yet with all his 
faults he could not endure the thought of deserting 
him, nor hardly forgive himself for staying so long 
behind him. *' For as in love (says he), anything 
dirty and indecent in a mistress will stifle it for 
the present, so the deformity of Pompey's conduct 
put me out of humour with him, but now that he 
is gone my love revives and I cannot bear his 
absence," 8cc.^ 

What held him still a while longer was the tears 
of his family and the remonstrances of his daughter 
TuUia, who entreated him to wait only the issue of 
the Spanish war, and urged it as the advice of 
Atticus*^. He was passionately fond of this daugh- 
ter, and with great reason, for she was a woman of 
singular accomplishments, with the utmost affection 
and piety to him. Speaking of her to Atticus, 
*' how admirable (says he) is her virtue ! how does 
she bear the public calamity ! how her domestic 
disgusts ! what a greatness of mind did she show 
at my parting from them ! in spite of the tender- 

utramquo partem, turn grace turn Intinc, abduco parum- 

per animiim a molestib et 'rod irpo6pyov rl dulilxiro. — Ad 
Att. ix. 4. 

7 FIuJus autem epistola* non snliim ea causa est, ut no 
quis a me dies intcmiittotur, quia dem ad to litems, scd, 
Ac.— Ibid, viii. 12. 

Alteram tibi eodem die banc epistolam dictavi, et pridie 
dederam mea manu longiorem. — Ibid. x. 3. 

* E(;<i quidcm tibi non &im auctor, si Pompeius Italiam 
rclinquit, to quoque profugere, sumrao enim pcriculo 
facics, nee reipublicip proderis ; cui quidcm postorius pote- 
ris prodcssc. si mnnscris. — Ibid. ix. 10. 

» Ingrati aniiui crimen horreo.— Ibid. ix. 2, 5, 7. 

Nee melierculc hoc facio rcipublicsc causa, quam fundi- 
tus delctani puto, sed nequis me putot ingratum in euro, 
qui me levavit lis inconuuodis, quibus ipae affuecrat. — 
Ibid. ix. 19. 

Ftirtuna? sunt committcnda omnia. Sine spe conamur 
ulla. bi melius quid acciderit mirabimur.— Ibid. x. i. 

*> Sicut ^y ro7s ^pa^^tlco^¥, alicnant immunds, insulse, 
indecorffi: sic me illius fugs, ncgligcntiiequc deformitas 
avcrtit ab amore — nunc cmergit amor, nunc dcsidcrium 
fcrre non po*i8um. — Ibid. ix. 10. 

c Sed cum ad me mea Tullia scribat, orans, ut quid in 
Tli^pania geratur cxpcctem. et bcraper udacribat idem 
videri tibi.— Ibid. x. a 

lAkcrymK mcnrum me interdum molliunt, precantium, 
ut de Ilispaniis expoctomus.— Ibid. x. 9. 
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neas of her loTe she wishes me to do notiiing but 
what is right and formy honour'*." But as to the 
affair of Spain, he answered, " that whatever was 
the fate of it, it could not alter the case with 
regard to himself ; for if Csesar should be drivea 
out of it, his journey to Pompey would be less wel- 
come and reputable, since Curio himself woald ran 
over to him ; or if the war was drawn into length, 
there would be no end of waiting ; or lastly, if 
Pompey *s army should be beaten, instead of sitting 
still, as they advised, he thought just the contrary, 
and should choose the rather to run away from the 
violence of such a victory. He resolved, therefore," 
he says, *' to act nothing craftily ; bat whatever 
became of Spain to find oat Pompey as soon as he 
could, in conformity to Solon's law, who made it 
capital for a citizen not to take part in a civil dis- 
sention*." 

Before his going off, Servios Sulpicins sent him 
word from Rome that he had a great desire to have 
a conference with him, to consult in common what 
measures they ought to take. Cicero consented to 
it, in hopes to find Servios in the same mind with 
himself, and to have his company to Pompey's 
camp : for in answer to his message, he intimated 
his own intention of leaving Italy, and if Servios 
was not in the same resolution, advised him to save 
himself the trouble of the journey ; though, if he 
had anything of moment to communicate, he would 
wait for his coming ^ Bat at their meeting, he 
found him so timorous and desponding, and so foil 
of scruples upon everything which was proposed, 
that, instead of pressing him to the same conduct 
with himself, he found it necessary to conceal his 
own design from him. " Of all the men," says he, 
'* whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
coward than C. Marcellus, who laments his hav- 
ing been consul ; and urges Antony to hinder 
my going, that he himself may stay with a better 
grace'." 

Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself 
of Sicily, thought fit to quit that post, and yield up 

^ Cujus quidem virtus mlrifioa. Quomodo ilia feati 
publicam cladem? quomodo domesticaa tricas? quantVM 
autem animus in dlscessu nostro ? sit ffropyrf, alt —unma 

ffvinrri^is ; tamen nos recto facere et bene audire vulb— 
Ad Att. X. R. 

c Si pelletur, quam gratus aut quam hooestos turn erit 
ad Pompeium noeter adventus, cum ipsum Curionem ad 
ipsum transiturtun putem? si traliitur bellum, quid 
expectem, aut quam diu ? relinquitur, ut si vinoimur in 
Ilispania, quiescamus. Id ego contra puto : istum eDim 
victorem relinquendum magis puto, quam victum. — Ibid. 

Astute nihil simi acturus ; fiat in Iliq[iania quldlibet.— 
Ibid. X. 6. 

Ego vero Solonis— legem negligaro, qui capito sanxit. d 
qui in seditlune non alterius utrius partis foiaaet— Ibid. 
x.^1. 

f Sin autem tib! hominlprudoitisBlmovidetaruUleesse, 
nos colloqui, quanquam longiua etiam cogitabam ab urbe 
discedore, cujus Jam etiam nomen invitua audio, tamen 
pn>pius acoedam.— Ep. Fam. iv. 1. 

Restut ut discedcndum putera ; in quo reliqua videtur 
esse deliberatio, quod conHilium in diaceaso, que loca 
sequarour — si babes Jam statuturo, quid tibi agendum 
putos, in quo non sit conjunctum consilium tuum cum 
mco, Kuporscdeas hoc labore itineris. — ^Ibid. ir. 2. 

r Scrvii conailio nihil expeditur. Omnes captiones In 
omni sententia occurrunt. Unum C. Maroello oognovi 
timidiorem, qucm consulem fuisse pcraitet— qui etiam 
Antonium confinnasse dicitur, ut me impediret, quo ipse, 
credo, lionestius.— Ad Att. x. 15. 
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the island to Curio, who came likewise to seize it 
on Carsar^s part with a superior force. Cicero was 
much scandiBilized at Cato's conduct, being per- 
suaded that he might have held his possession 
without difficulty ; and that all honest men would 
have flocked to him, especially when Pompey's 
fleet was so near to support him : for if that had 
but once appeared on the coast, and begun to act. 
Curio himself, as he confessed, would have run 
away the first. ** I wish," says Cicero, *'' that Cotta 
may bold out Sardinia, as it is said be will ; for if 
so, how base will Cato's act appear^ ! " 

In these circumstances, while he was preparing 
all things for his voyage, and waiting only for a 
fair wind, he removed from his Cuman to his Pom- 
peian villa, beyond Naples, which not being so 
commodious for an embarkment, would help to 
lessen the suspicion of his intended flight^ Here 
he received a private message from the officera of 
three cohorts which were in garrison at Pompeii, 
to b^ leave to wait upon him the day following, 
in order to deliver up their troops and the town 
into his hands ; but instead of listening to the 
overture, he slipped away the next morning before 
day to avoid seeing them, since such a force or a 
greater could be of no service there, and he was 
apprehensive that it was designed only as a trap 
for himK 

Thus pursuing at last the result of all his delibe- 
rations, and preferring the consideration of duty to 
that of his safety, he embarked to follow Pompey ; 
and though, from the nature of the war, he plainly 
saw and declared, ** that it was a contention only 
for rule ; yet he thought Pompey the modester, 
honester, and juster king of the two ; and if he did 
not conquer, that the very name of the Roman 
people would be extinguished ; or if he did, that it 
would still be after the manner and pattern of 
Sylla, with much cruelty and blood ^" With these 
melancholy reflections, he set sail on the eleventh 
of June", ''rushing (as he tells us) knowingly and 

^ Curio mecum vixit— Siciliae diffidens, si Pompeius 
uavigEre ccepiMet.— Ad Att. x. 7* 

Curio— Pompeii dassem timebat: que d esaet, ae de 
ScilU abiturum.— Ibid. x. 4. 

Cato qui Biclliara tenere nullo negotio potult, et ri 

tenuijwet, omnes boni ad eum ae oontnliesent, Syracusis 

profectufl est a. d. viii. Kal. Mail— utinam, quod aiunt, 

' Cotta Sardiniom teneat. Est enim rumor. O, d id fuerit, 

turpem Catooem !— Ibid. x. 16. 

i J^o ut minuerem suspicionem profectionis,— profectns 
sum in Pompeianum a. d. rv. Id. Ut ibi esnem, dum qiue 
ad narigandum opus enent, pararentur.^Ib{d. 

^ Cum* ad villam veniasem, ventum est ad me, oen- 
turionea trium oohortium, quae Pompeiia sunt, me velle 
poatridie ; baec mecum Ninniua noster, velie eoa mihi se, 
et oppidum tradere. At ego tibi postridie a villa uite 
luoero, ut me omnino illi non viderent. Quid enim erat 
in tribus oohortibua ? quid si plures, quo apparatu ?— et 
almul fieri poterat. ut tentaremur. Omnem igitur suspi- 
cionem BUstulL— Ibid. 

1 Dominatio qussita ab utroque est.— Ibid. viii. 11. 

Regnandi contentio est ; in qua pulsus est modestior rex 
et probior et integrior ; et is, qui nisi vindt, nomen popuH 
Romani dcloatur neceaae est : sin autem vindt, Syllano 
more, exemploque vincet.— Ibid. x. 7* 

n A. D. m. Id. Jun.— Ep. Faro. xiv. 7. It is remark- 
able, that among the reasons which detained Cicero in 
Italy longer than he intended, he mentions the tftnpfstuous 
WKtUher Hif th€ BquinoXt and the calms that succeeded it ; 
yet this was about the end of May. [Ad Att. x. 17, 18.] 
which shows what a strange confusion there ^vaa at this 
Ume in the Roman Kalandar; and what necessity for that 



willingly into voluntary destruction, and doing just 
what cattle do, when driven by any force, running 
after those of his own kind : for as the ox (says 
he) follows the herd, so I follow the honest, or 
those at least who are called so, though it be to 
certain ruin"." As to his brother Quintus, he 
was so far from desiring his company in this flight, 
that he pressed him to stay in Italy on account of 
his personal obligations to Caesar, and the relation 
that he had borne to him : yet Quintus would not 
be left behind ; but declared that he would follow 
his brother whithersoever he should lead, and 
think that party right which he should choose for 
him®. 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence 
of the war into which he was entering was, to see 
Pompey on all occasions affecting to imitate Sylla, 
and to hear him often say, with a superior air, 
** Could Sylla do such a thing, and cannot I do 
it }** as if determined to make Sylla's victory the 
pattern of his own. He was now in much the same 
circumstances in which that conqueror had once been ; 
sustaining the cause of the senate by his arms, and 
treated as an enemy by those who possessed Italy ; 
and as he flattered himself with the same good for- 
tune, so he was meditating the same kind of return, 
and threatening ruin and proscription to all his 
enemies. This frequently shocked Cicero, as we 
find from many of his letters, to consider with 
what cruelty and effusion of civil blood the suc- 
cess even of his own friends would certainly be 
attended P. 

We have no account of the manner and circum- 
stances of bis voyage, or by what course he steered 
towards Dyrrhachium ; for after his leaving Italy, 
all his correspondence with it was in great measure 
cut ofif ; so that from June, in which he sailed, we 
find an intermission of about nine months in the 
series of his letters, and not more than four of 
them written to Atticus during the continuance of 
the war'. He arrived, however, safely in Pompey's 
camp, with his son, his brother, and nephew, com- 
mitting the fortunes of the whole family to the 
issue of that cause : and that he might make some 
amends for coming so late, and gain the greater 
authority with his party, he furnished Pompey, 

reformation of it which Caesar soon after effected, in order 
to reduce the computation of their months to the regular 
course of the seasons from which they had so widely varied. 
Some of the commentators, for want of attending to this 
cause, are strangely puzzled to account for the difficulty ; 
and,^|^f>f them ridiculously imagines, that by the £'7141- 
noj^^^MTO covertly means Antony, who used to malce 
his daps and nights equal, by sleeping as much as ho 
waked! 

n Ego prudens ac sdens ad pestem ante ooulos positam 
turn profoctus. — Ep. Fam. vi. 6. 

Prudens et sciens tanquam ad interitum ruerem volun- 
tarium. [Pro M. Marcel. 5.] quid ergo acturus os ? idem, 
quod pecudes, qu« dispulMP sui generis sequuntur greges. 
Ut bos armenta, sic ego bonos vlitHi, aut cos, quicunque 
dicentur boni, soquar, etiam si nient.— Ad Att. vli. 7. 

o Fratrem — sodum hujus fortune esse non erat lequum : 
cui magis etiam Ca^sar iraacetur. Bed impetrare non 
possum, ut maneat. [Ibid. ix. 1.] fratcr, quicquid mihi 
placeret, id rectum so putare aiebat. — Ibid. ix. G. 

P Quam crebro illud, 8pUa potuit, ego non patera f— 

Ita Syllaturit animus ejus, et proscripturit diu. [Ad 
Att. ix. 10.] Cneus noster SpUani regni similitudinem 
concupivit. ct8<6f <roi K4yt9. [Ibid. 7.] ut non nominatim 
sed genoratim proscrlptio esset infonnata. — Ibid. xi. 6. 

% Ad Att. xL 1-^. 
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who was in great want of money, with a large sum 
out of his own stock for the public service'. 

But as he entered into the war with reluctance, 
so he found nothing in it but what increased his 
disgust : he disliked everything which they had 
done, or designed to do ; saw nothing good amongst 
them but their cause ; and that their own counsels 
would ruin them. For all the chiefs of the party, 
trusting to the superior fame and authority of Pom- 
pey, and dazzled with the splendour of the troops 
which the princes of the East had sent to their 
assistance, assured themselves of victory ; and 
without reflecting on the different character of the 
two armies, would hear of nothing but fighting. It 
was Cicero's business therefore to discourage this 
wild spirit, and to represent the hazard of the war, 
the force of Cesar, and the probability of his beat- 
ing them, if ever they ventured a battle with him : 
but all his remonstrances were slighted, and he 
himself reproached as timorous and cowardly by 
the other leaders ; though nothing afterwards hap- 
pened to them but what he had often foretold*. 
This soon made him repent of embarking in a 
cause so imprudently conducted ; and it added to 
his discontent, to find himself even blamed by 
Cato for coming to them at all, and deserting that 
neutral post which might have given him the better 
opportunity of bringing about an accommodation ^ 

In this disagreeable situation, he declined all em. 
ployment; and finding his counsels wholly slighted, 
resumed his usual way of raillery ; and what he 
could not dissuade by his authority, endeavoured 
to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave occa- 
sion, afterwards, to Antony, in a speech to the 
senate, to censure the levity of his behaviour in 
the calamity of a civil war ; and to reflect not only 
upon his fears, but the unseasonableness also of his 
jokes. To which Cicero answered, *' that though 
their camp indeed was full of care and anxiety, yet 
in circumstances the most turbulent, there were 
certain moments of relaxation which all men, who 
had any humanity in them, were glad to lay hold 
on : but while Antony reproached him both with 
dejection and joking at the same time, it was a 
sure proof that he had observed a proper temper 
and moderation in them both"." 



»■ Ethi epoo rt'bus onmibuH, quod is quoquu in nngustiis 
est, quictiiTi Bumus, cui niagnam deilimiis pocuniam mu- 
tuam, opiniintcH nobis, coiiHtitiitis rfbus, cnm rem ctiiun 
linnori fore. [Ibid. xi. 3.] h! qiias IiubuiniUH fnoultate:), cas 
^mpeio turn, cum id videbamur sapicnter fuccro, detuli- 
muA— Ad Att. 13. 

• Quippc niihi noc qua? accidunt, nco qua> ainintur, uUo 
modo probantur. [Ibid. xi. 4.] Nihil boni prvtor causam. 
[Ep. Fain, vii, 3.] Itaquc ego, quern turn fortes illi virl, 
Duniitii et Lentuli, timidum e»c diccbant, dec. [Ibid. vi. 
21.] quo qui<lem in bello, nihil advcrbi accidit non pratdi- 
cente me. — Ibid. 0. 

. * CujuR me mei fact! pcrnituit, non tarn propter perl- 
culuni meum, quam propter vitia multa, qiuc ibi offendi, 
quo venernm,— Ibid, vii, 3 ; Plutarch, in Cic. 

u Ip^e fuiri adhuc orane munus, eo magls, quod ita nihil 
poterat agi, ut mihi et meia rebus aptum cwet. [Ad Att. 
xi. 4.] Quod autcm idem monttitiam meam reprchendit. 
Idem Jocum ; magno argumcnto cKt, me in utroque fuisse 
modcratum. — Phil ii. 16. 

Some of Cicero's sayings on this occasion are preaenred 
by different writers. When Pompey put him in mind of 
kit coming to Uile to them : How can / come tate, said 
he, tchrn I jfind nothing in readinett among pou f — and 
upon Pompey's asking him sarcaatically, ushcre kit ton- 
in-law Dolahella teat ; He it teitk .pour fatker-inAaw, 



Young Brutns was also in Pompey's camp, where 
he distinguished himself by a pecuUar seal ; which 
Cicero mentions as the more remarkable, because 
he had always professed an irreconcilable hatred to 
Pompey as to the murderer of his fother*. Bat 
he followed the cause, not the man ; sacrificing all 
his resentments to the service of his country, and 
looking now upon Pompey as the general of the 
republic and the defender of their common liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never 
speaks of Pompey's conduct but as a perpetual 
succession of blunders. His first step, of leaving 
Italy, was condemned indeed by all, but particu- 
larly by Atticus ; yet to us, at this distance, it 
seems not only to have been prudent, hat neces- 
sary r. What shocked people so much at it, was 
the discovery that it made of his weakness and 
want of preparation ; and after the security which 
he had ail along afiected, and the defiance so oft 
declared against his adversary, it made him appear 
contemptible to run away at last on the first ap- 
proach of Cesar. " Did you ever see," says 
Caelius, *' a more silly creature than this Pompey of 
yours ; who, after raising all this bustle, is found to 
be such a trifler.^ or did you ever read or hear of 
a man more vigorous in action, more temperate in 
victory, than our Caesar* ?" 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Cesar 
found it convenient to go after him ; during which 
time he had gathered a vast fleet from all the ma<« 
ritime states and cities dependent on the empire, 
without making any use of it to distress an enemy 
who had no fleet at ail : he suffered Sicily and Sar- 
dinia to fall into Caesar's hands without a blow ; 
and the important town of Marseilles, after having 
endured a long siege for its affection to his cause. 
But his capital error was the giving up Spain, and 
neglecting to put himself at the head of the best 
army that he had, in a country devoted to his in- 
terests, and commodious for the operations of bis 
naval force. When Cicero first heard of this reso- 
lution, he thought it monstrous* ; and, in truth, 
the committing that war to his lieutenants, against 

replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and 
informing them of a strong rep^irt at Rome, tkat Pompep 
wot blocked up bp Ctrtar ,- And pou tailed kitker tkerifore, 
s.iid he, that pou mi<)kt tee it uitk pour otrn eptt. And 
even after their defeat, when Nonnius was exhortinir them 
to courage, because there were tev*:n eofflet ttiU Iffl in 
Pompep't camp ,• You encourage vetU laid he. if we were 
to Jight with Jackdawt. By the frequency of these sple- 
netic Jokes, he is said to have provoked Pompey ao far as 
to tell him, / witk that pou would go over to tke Mkertide, 
that pou map begin to fear u«.— Macrob. Saturn, ii. 3; 
Plutarch, in C-ic. 

> Brutus amicus in causa versatur acriter. — Ad Att xi. 
4 ; Plutarch, in Brut, et Pomp. 

r Quorum dux quam &4rrf»aTiJ7ijTOf , tu quoque ani- 
madvertis, cui ne Picona quidem nota sunt : quam aatam 
sine conhilio, res testis.— Ad Att. vii. ia 

Hi ittte Italiani relinquet, faciei omnino male, et nt ego 
existimo hiKoyicnwt, Ac— Ibid. ix. 10. 

* Kcquando tu homincm ineptiorem quam tunm Cn. 
Ptimpeium vidisti? qui tantas turhaa, qui tarn nugax 
C8set, conimorit ? ecqucm autem Ccsare noatro acrioivm 
in rebuH agcndis, eodem in victoria temperatlorran, aut 
legiHti aut audi^ti?— Ep. Fam. viii. ]& 

• Onmis h«?c classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyro. Sidooe, 
Cypro. Pamphilia, Lycia, Rhodo, ftc. ad interdudcndos 
Italia? coinmeatus— comparatur. — Ad Att. ix. 9. 

Nunciant .£gypturo— cogitare ; Hisiianiam abjmiiso 
Monstra narrant.~Ad Att. ix. 11. 
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the saperior genias and ascendant of Ceesar, was 
tlie niin of bis best troops and bopes at once. 

Some have been apt to wonder wby Caesar, after 
forcing Pompey out of Italy, instead of crossing the 
sea after him, when be was in no condition to resist, 
should leave him for the space of a year to gather 
armies and fleets at his leisure, and strengthen him- 
self with all the forces of the East. But Ceesar bad 
good reasons for what he did : be knew that all the 
troops which could be drawn together from those 
countries were no match for his ; that if he had 
pursued him directly to Greece, and driven him out 
of it, as he bad done out of Italy, he should have 
driven him probably into Spain, where of all places 
he desired the least to meet him ; and where, in all 
events, Pompey had a sure resource as long as it 
was possessed by a firm and veteran army ; which 
it was Caesar's business therefore to destroy in the 
first place, or he could expect no success from the 
war ; and there was no opportunity of destroying 
it so favourable as when Pompey himself was at 
such a distance from it. This was the reason of 
his marching back with so much expedition, " to 
find," as he said, ** an army without a general, and 
return to a general without an army**." The event 
showed that he judged right ; for within forty days 
from the first sight of bis enemy in Spain, he made 
himself master of the whole province''. 

After the reduction of Spain, he was created dic- 
tator by M. Lepidus, then prsetor at Rome ; and by 
A. uRB 705 ^^' dictatorial power declared himself 
consul, with P. Servilius Isauricus; 
but he was no sooner invested with 
this ofBce, than he marched to Brun- 
disium, and embarked, on the fourth 
of January, in order to find out Pom- 
pey. The canying about in his person 
the supreme dignity of the empire, 
added no small authority to his cause, by making 
the cities and states abroad the more cautious of 
acting against him, or giving them a better pre- 
tence at least for opening their gates to the consul 
of Rome*'. Cicero all this while, despairing of any 
good from the war, had been using all his endea- 
vours to dispose his friends to peace, till Pompey 
forbade any farther mention of it in council ; de- 
claring, that he valued neither life nor country for 
which he must be indebted to Ciesar, as the world 
must take the case to be, should he accept any 
conditions in bis present circumstances <'. He was 
sensible that he had hitherto been acting a con- 
temptible part, and done nothing equal to the great 
name which he had acquired in the world ; a)id was 
determined, therefore, to retrieve his honour, before 
he laid down his arms, by the destruction of his 
adversary, or to perish in the attempt. 

During the blockade of Dyrrhachium, it was a 
current notion in Caesar's army that Pompey would 

^ Ire ae ad exercitum sine duce, et Inde reversunim ad 
ducem idne exercftu. — Bueton. J. Ctn. 34. 

e Ces. De Bello Civ. IL 

^ lUi se daturos negare, neque portas consult prcclusu- 
ros.— Ibid. iii. B90. 

« Desperans victoriam, primum ccepi suadere pacem, 
cujus foerain semper auctor ; deinde cum ab oa sententia 
Pompeius v»lde abhorreret. — Ep. Fam. vii. 3. 

Vibulliua— de Ccsaris mandatin agere instituit ; eum 
fa g r o a ou m in sennonem Pompeius interpellavit, et loqui 
plura protiibuit. Quid mihi, inquit, aut vita aut civitate 
opus eat, qoam benefldo Ccaaris habere videbor? — Ces. 
Da Bello Civ. UL 506. 
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draw off his troops into his ships, and remove the 
war to some distant place. Upon this, Dolabella, 
who was with Caesar, sent a letter to Cicero, into 
Pompey's camp, exhorting him, ** that if Pompey 
should be driven from these quarters, to seek some 
other country, he would sit down quietly at Athens, 
or any city remote from the war : that it was time 
to think of his own safety, and be a friend to him- 
self rather than to others : that he bad now fully 
satisfied his duty, his friendship, and his engage- 
ments to that party which he had espoused in the 
republic : that there was nothing left but to be 
where the repubhc itself now was, rather than, by 
following that ancient one, to be in none at all ; 
and that Caesar would readily approve this con- 
duct'." But the war took a quite different turn ; 
and instead of Pompey's running away from Dyr- 
rhachium, Caesar, by an unexpected defeat before it, 
was forced to retire the first, and leave to Pompey 
the credit of pursuing him, as in a kind of flight 
towards Macedonia. 

While the two armies were thus employed, Caelius, 
now praetor at Rome, trusting to his power and the 
success of his party, began to publish several vio- 
lent and odious laws, especially one for the cancel- 
ling of all debts'. This raised a great flame in the 
city, till he was overruled and deposed from his 
magistracy by the consul Servilius and the senate : 
but being made desperate by this affront, he re- 
called Milo from his exile at Marseilles, whom 
Caesar had refused to restore ; and, in concert with 
him, resolved to raise some public commotion in 
favour of Pompey. In this disposition, he wrote 
his last letter to Cicero ; in which, after an account 
of his conversion, and the service which he was 
projecting, '* You are asleep,'' says he, *' and do not 
know how open and weak we are here : what are 
you doing .' are you waiting for a battle, which is 
sure to be against you ? I am not acquainted with 
your troops ; but ours have been long used to fight 
hard, and to bear cold and hunger with ease**." 
But this disturbance, which began to alarm all 
Italy, was soon ended by the death of the authors 
of it, Milo and Ceelius, who perished in their rash 
attempt, being destroyed by the soldiers whom they 
were endeavouring to debauch. They had both at- 
tached themselves very early to the interestj) and 
the authority of Cicero, and were qualified by their 
parts and fortunes to have made a principal figure 
in the republic, if they had continued in those 
sentiments, and adhered to his advice ; but their 
passions, pleasures, and ambition, got the ascen- 
dant, and, through a factious and turbulent life, 
hurried them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aside, 
Cicero's next advice to Pompey was, to draw the 
war into length, nor ever to give Caesar the oppor- 

' Illud autem a te poto, iit, si Jam illo evitavcrit hoc 
periculum, et se nbdidcrit in claHscm. tu tuis rcbuH consu- 
las: ct aliquondo tibi potius quam cuivis sis atnieuH. Satis 
factum est Jam a te vel ofHciu, vcl fumiliuritati ; satiofac- 
tum etism partibus, ct ei roipublics? quam tu probubas. 
Reliquum e«t, ubi nunc est rettpublica ibi simus potius, 
quam dum veterem illam sequamur, simus in nulla. — Ep. 
Fam. ix. 9. 

g Ca^B. I)e Bello (Iv. ill 600. 

*» Vos dormitis. noc h»c adhue mihi videmini intelligerc, 
quam nos putcnmu!*. et quam himus imbccilli — quid istic 
faciti8? priFlium expcotutis, quod firmishimum est? vestras 
oopias non novi. Nostri valdc dcpugnare, et facile algere 
et esurire oonsucverint.— Kp. Fam. viii. 17. 



tanity of a battle. Pompey approved this counsel, 
and pursued it for some time, till he gained the 
advantage above-mentioned before Dyrrhachium ; 
which gave him such a confidence in his own 
troops, and such a contempt of Caesar's, " that 
firom this moment," says Cicero, ** this great man 
ceased to be a general ; opposed a raw, new-raised 
army to the most robust and veteran legions ; was 
shamefully beaten, and, with the loss of his camp, 
forced to fly away alone'." 

Had Cicero's advice been followed, Cesar must 
inevitably have been ruined : for Pompey's fleet 
would have cut ofl* all supplies from him by sea, 
and it was not possible for him to subsist long at 
land while an enemy, superior in number of troops, 
was perpetually harassing him and wasting the 
country : and the report everywhere spread of his 
flying from Dyrrhachium before a victorious army 
which was pursuing him, made his march every 
way the more difficult, and the people of the coun- 
try more shy of assisting him : till the despicable 
figure that he seemed to make raised such an im- 
patience for fighting, and assurance of victory in 
the Pompeian chiefs, as drew them to the fatal 
resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. There 
was another motive likewise suggested to us by 
Cicero, which seems to have had no small influ- 
ence in determining Pompey to this unhappy step ; 
his superstitious regard to omens, and the admo- 
nitions of diviners, to which his nature was strongly 
addicted. The haruspices were all on his side, 
and flattered him with everything that was pros- 
perous : and besides those in his own camp, the 
whole fraternity of them at Rome were sending 
him perpetual accounts of the fortunate and auspi- 
cious significations which they had observed in the 
entrails of their victims''. 

But, after all, it must 'needs be owned, that 
Pompey had a very difficult part to act, and much 
less liberty of executing what he himself approved, 
than in all the other wars in which he had been 
engaged. In his wars against foreign enemies, his 
power was absolute, and all his motions depended 
on his own will ; but in this, besides several kings 
and princes of the East who attended him in per- 
son, hb had with him in his camp almost all the 
chief magistrates and senators of Rome ; men of 
equal dignity with himself, who had commanded 
armies, and obtained triumphs, and expected a 
share in all his councils ; and that, in their com- 
mon danger, no step should be taken but by their 
common advice : and as they were under no en- 
gagement to his cause but what was voluntary, so 
they were necessarily to be humoured, lest through 
disgust they should desert it. Now these were all 
uneasy in their present situation, and longed to 
be at home in the enjoyment of their estates and 
honours ; and having a confidence of victory, from 
the number of their troops and the reputation of 

I Cum nb ea scntcntia Pompcius valde abhorrcrct, sua- 
derc institui, ut bcllum duceret : hoc Interdura probabat 
et in ea Kentcntiu videbatur fore, ct fuiMet fortaase, nini 
quadam ex pufma ccepiasct militibuH 8uis confidcre. Ex 
eo tempore vir ille sunimus nullus imperator fuit : rictus 
turpisaimo, amisais ctiajn caatris, solus fugit.— Ep. Fam. 
vii. 3. 

^ Hoc civili hello, dii immortalea! qute nobis in 

Greciam Roma responsa haruspicnm missa sunt? qus 

dicta Pompeio? etenim ille adniodum extia et ostentis 

movobatur. — Dc Div. ii. 24. 



their leader, were perpetually teasing Pompey ti> 
the resolution of a battle, charging him with a de- 
sign to protract the war for the sake of perpetnat- 
ing his authority ; and calling him another Aga- 
memnon, who was proud of holding so many kings 
and generals under his command*; till, being anable 
to withstand their reproaches any longer, be was 
driven, by a kind of shame, and against his judg- 
ment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Caesar was sensible of Pompey's difficulty, and 
persuaded that he could not support the indignity 
of showing himself afraid of fighting ; and from 
that assurance exposed himself often more rashly 
than prudence would otherwise justify : for his be- 
sieging Pompey at Dyrrhachium, who was master 
of the sea which supplied everything to him that 
was wanted, while his own army was starving at 
land ; and the attempt to block up intrenchments 
so widely extended with much smaller numbers 
than were employed to defend them, most needs 
be thought rash and extravagant, were it not for 
the expectation of drawing Pompey by it to a ge- 
neral engagement ; for when he could not gain that 
end, his perseverance in the siege had like to have 
ruined him, and would inevitably have done so if 
he had not quitted it, as he himself afterwards 
owned"*. 

It must be observed likewise, that while Pom- 
pey had any walls or intrenchments between him 
and Caesar, not all Caesar's vigour, nor the courage 
of his veterans, could gain the least advantage 
against him ; but on the contrary, that Caesar was 
baffled and disappointed in every attempt. Thus 
at Brundisium he could make no impression upon 
the town, tiQ Pompey at full leisure had secured 
his retreat, and embarked his troops : and at Dyr- 
rhachium, the only considerable action which hap- 
pened between them, was not only disadvantageous, 
but almost fatal to him. Thus far Pompey cer- 
tainly showed himself the greater captain, in not 
suffering a force, which he could not resist in the 
field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point against 
him, since that depended on the skill of the general. 
By the help of intrenchments he knew how to 
make his new-raised soldiers a match for Cesar's 
veterans ; but when he was drawn to encounter 
him on the open plain, he fought against insuperable 
odds, by deserting his proper arms, as Cicero says, 
of caution, counsel, and authority, in which he 
was superior, and committing his fute to swords 
and spears, and bodily strength, in which his ene- 
mies far excelled him ". 

Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, but was left behind at Dyrrhachium much out 

' Kal M T^8( avrhv 0€un\4a Koi *Aya4i4fiyoira 
KoXo^yrofPt 8ti KCLKtifos fiaai\4uv ZA rhv w6\€fiow 
^PX*^' H^^'^ ^^^ ohcfiuif Koyurfjuotf, aol iy^BttKfP 
avroif . — App. p. 470. 

Militcs otium, socii monmi, principea ambitam ducts 
incrcpabant — Flor. iv. S ; Dio, p. 185 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 

■n C'lesor pro natiu-a ferox, ct conficiendae rei cupidus, 
ostentarc aciem, provocare. lacessere ; nunc obsidiona 
ca»troruin, qus »edecim millium vallo obduxerat; (aed 
quid his obeaset ob»idio, qui patente marl omnibus oopiis 
abundarcnt ?) nunc cxpugnatione Dyrrhachii irrita, ^cc 
—Flor. iv. 2. 

'nfio\6yti T€ firraytv<^K€i¥ xphs Av^^xW <n'pa-> 
roTTfUfi&ffas, Ac— App. p. 468. 

n Non iia rebus pugnabamua, quibus valere poteramna. 
consilio, auctoritate, cauaa, que erant in noUa suparkHra ; 
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of hninoar, as well as out of order : his discontent 
to see all things going wrong on that side, and 
contrary to his advice, had brought upon him an 
ill habit of bodj and weak state of health, which 
made him decline all public command ; but he 
promised Pompey to follow, and continue with 
him, as soon as his health permitted ° ; and as a 
pledge of his sincerity, sent his son in the mean- 
while along with him, who, though very young, 
behaved himself gallantly, and acquired great ap- 
plause by his dexterity of riding and throwing the 
javelin, and performing every other part of military 
discipline at the head of one of the wings of horse, 
of which Pompey had given biro the command p. 
Cato staid behind also in the camp at Dyrrhachium, 
which he commanded with fifteen cohorts, when 
Labienus brought them the news of Pompey's 
defeat, upon which Cato offered the command to 
Cicero, as the superior in dignity ; and upon his 
refusal of it, as Plutarch tells us, young Pompey 
was so enraged that he drew his sword, and would 
have killed him upon the spot, if Cato had not 
prevented it. This fact is not mentioned by 
Cicero, yet seems to be referred to in his speech 
for Marcellus, where he says, that in the very war 
he had been a perpetual assertor of peace, to the 
hazard even of his life 4. But the wretched news 
from Pharsalia threw them all into such a conster- 
nation, that they presently took shipping, and dis- 
persed themselves severally, as their hopes or 
inclinations led them, into the different provinces 
of the empire'. The greatest part, who were deter- 
mined to renew the war, went directly into Africa, 
the general rendezvous of their scattered forces ; 
whilst others, who were disposed to expect the 
fi&rther issue of things, and take such measures as 
fortune offered, retired to Achaia : but Cicero was 
resolved to make this the end of the war to himself, 
and recommended the same conduct to his friends, 
declaring, that as they had been no match for 
CKsar when entire, they could not hope to beat 
him when shattered and broken" : and so, after a 
miserable campaign of about eighteen months, he 
committed himself without hesitation to the mercy 
of the conqueror, and landed again at firundisium 
about the end of October. 

aed laoertb et viribui^ quibua pares iion fuimus. — Ep. 
Fam. iv. 7 

Dolebamque pilia et gladiia, non consillis neque auctori- 
tatibua noatria de Jure publico diaceptarl. — Ep. Fam. vi. 1. 

o Ipse fugi adhuc omne munua, eo magia, quod niliil ita 
poterat agl, ut mihf et meia rebua aptum eeaet— me conficit 
aoUScitudo, ex qua etiam aumma infirmitaa corporla ; qua 
lerata, ero cum eo, qui negoUum gerit, eatque in magna 
ape— Ad Att xi. 4. 

P Quo tamen in bello cum te Pompeiua ale alteri prefe- 
ciaaet. magnam laudem et a aummo viro et ab cxercitu 
Govuequebare, equitando, Jaculando, omni militari labore 
tolerando : atque ea quidem tua laus pariter cum repub- 
Uca cecidit— De Offic. \l 13. 

4 Malta de pace dixi, et in ipao bello, eadem etiam cum 
capitia mei periculo aenai.— Pro Marcell. ft. 

r Paucia aane poat diebua ex Pharaalica fuga veniaae 
LaUenum: qui cum interitum exercitua nunciaviaset^— 
nave* aubito perterriti cnnacendiatia.— De Divin. L 39. 

■ Hunc ego belli mihi finem feci ; neo putavi, cum 
int^^ parea non f uiaaemua, fraotoa auperioree fore. — Ep. 
Fam. vii. 3. 
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Cicero no sooner returned to Italy than he 
began to reflect that he had been too hasty in 
coming home, before the war was de- 
termined, and without any invitation 
from the conqueror ; and in a time of 
that general licence, had reason to 
apprehend some insult from the sol- 
diers, if he ventured to appear in pub- 
lic with his fasces and laurel ; and 
yet to drop them would be a dimi- 
nution of that honour which he had 
received from the Roman people, and the acknow- 
ledgment of a power superior to the laws : he 
condemned himself therefore for not continuing 
abroad, in some convenient place of retirement, till 
he had been sent for, or things were better settled*. 
What gave him the greater reason to repent of 
this step was, a message that he received from 
Antony, who governed aJl in Caesar's absence, and 
with the same churlish spirit with which he would 
have held him before in Italy against his will, 
seemed now disposed to drive him out of it : for 
he sent him the copy of a letter from Ceesar, in 
which Csesar signified, '* that he had heard that 
Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and appeared 
openly there, which might occasion some dis- 
turbance ; wherefore he strictly enjoined that none 
should be suffered to come to Italy without a special 
licence from himself." Antony therefore desired 
Cicero to excuse him, since he could not help obey- 
ing Cesar's commands : but Cicero sent L. Lamia 
to assure him that Csesar had ordered Dolabellato 
write to him to come to Italy as soon as he pleased, 
and that he came upon the authority of Doiabella's 
letter: so that Antony, in the edict which he 
published to exclude the Pompeians from Italy, 
excepted Cicero by name, which added still to his 
mortification ; since all his desire was to be con- 
nived at only, or tacitly permitted, without being 
personally distinguished from the rest of his party**. 
But he had several other grievances of a domestic 
kind, which concurred also to make him unhappy : 
his brother Quintus, with his son, after their 
escape from Pharsalia, followed Cesar into Asia, 
to obtain their pardon from him in person. Quintus 
had particular reason to be afraid of bis resentment, 
on account of the relation which he had borne to 
him as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, where he 
had been treated by him with great generosity ; so 
that Cicero himself would have dissuaded him from 
going over to Pompey, but could not prevail : yet 

t Ego vero et incaute, ut acribia, et cclerius quam opor« 
tuit, feci. &c.— Ad Att. xi. 9. 

Quare voluntatia me mesr nunquam pcenitebit, conailii 
pcenitct In oppido aliquo mallem resedifwe, quoad arcea- 
aerer. MinuH sermonia aubiiaacm : minua accepiaaem 
doloria : ipsum hoc non me angeret. Drundisii Jacere in 
omnos partea eat moleatum. Propiuaaccedere, ut suadea, 
quomodo sine lictoribua, quoa populus dedit, poabum ? qui 
mihi incolumi adirai non poaaunt. — Ad Att. xi. 6. 

u Sed quid ego de lictoribua, qui pene ex Italia dccedere 
aim juasua? nam admemisit Antonluaexemplum Caeaaria 
ad ae literarum ; in qtiibua erat, ae audisM. Catonem et 
L. Metellum in Italiam veniaae, Roms ut esscnt palam, 
ftc. Turn ille edixit ita, ut me cxciperct et Lrlium 
nominatim. Quod aane nollem. Poterat enim aine 
nomine, re ipaaoxcipL O multaa gravea offcnaionea! — 
Ibid. 7. 
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in this common calamity, Quintun, in order to 
make his own peace the more easily, resolved to 
throw all the blame upon his broth er« and for that 
purpose made it the subject of all his letters and 
speeches to Caesar's friends, to rail at him in a 
manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, 
and that young Quintus, who was sent before 
towards Ceesar. had read an oration to his friends, 
which be had prepared to speak to him against his 
uncle. Nothing (as Cicero says) ever happened 
more shocking to him ; and though he had no 
small diffidence of Ceesar's inclination, and many 
enemies labouring to do him ill offices, yet his 
greatest concern was, lest his brother and nephew 
should hurt themselves rather than him, by their 
perfidy * : for under all the sense of this provoca- 
tion, his behaviour was just the reverse of theirs ; 
and having been informed that Cssar in a certain 
conversation had charged his brother with being the 
author of their going away to Pompey, he took 
occasion to write to him in the following terms : — 

'* As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for 
his safety than my own ; but in my present situa- 
tion dare not venture to recommend him to you : 
all that I can pretend to is, to beg that you will 
not believe him to have ever done anything towards 
obstructing my good offices and affection to you ; 
but rather, that he was always the adviser of our 
union, and the companion, not the leader of my 
voyage : wherefore, in all other respects I leave it 
to you to treat him as your own humanity and his 
friendship with you require ; but I entreat you, in 
the most pressing manner, that I may not be the 
cause of hurting him with you on any account 
whatsoever?^." 

He found himself likewise at this time in some 
distress for want of money, which in that season 
of public distraction it was very difficult to procure, 
either by borrowing or selling: the sum which 
he advanced to Pom]iey had drained him ; and 
his wife, by her indulgence to stewards and fa- 
vourite servants, had made great waste of what was 
left at home ; and instead of saving anything from 
their rents, had plunged him deeply into debt : so 
that Atticus's purse was the chief fund which he 
had to trust to for his present support ^ 

The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mortifi- 
cation to him, who, by the fiction of an adoption 
into a plebeian family, had obtained the tribunate 
this year, and was raising great tumults and dis- 
orders in Rome, by a law which he published, to 
expunge all debts. Laws of that kind had been 

X Quintus misitliUuin mm Bolum sui deprecatorem, aed 
etiam accu!<atorcni mei — neque vero desUtet, ubicunque 
est omnia in me raalodicta confcrrc. Nihil mihi unquam 
tarn incredibile accidit, nihil in his malis tarn acerbuni.— 
Ad Att xi. 8. 

EpiMtoIas mihi Icfrerunt plenas omnium in me probro- 
mm— ipsi enlm tlli putavi pemiciosum fore, si ej"* hoc 
tantnm acelus percrebiii»>K>t.— Ibid. 9. 

Quintum filium— vohimen Hibi o^tendfMO orntionffl, 
qnam apud Capsarcm contra mc efwet habiturufi — nuilta j 
postea patris, oonbimili scelerc patrcm esse locutum. — Ibid. 
H». 

J Cum mihi litcnr a l^nlbo minore mfs«p ciwcnt, Cap- 
sarcm existimare, Quintum fratrcm Uttnim mete pro- 
fectionii fuisse, sic enim Hcripsit — Ad Att xi. 12. 

» Vellm conftidcrcs ut sit, unde nobiH wippeditcntur 
sumtuB necesHarii. Si quan habnimus facultates, cas 
Pompeio. turn, cum id vidcbamur sapientcr faccre, detuli- 
mu8— Ibid. xiil. 2,22, &c 



often attempted by desperate or arobitioas magis> 
trates, but were always detested bj the better sort, 
and particularly by Cicero, who treats them as per- 
nicious to the peace and prosperity of states, and 
sapping the very foundations of civil society, by 
destroying all faith and credit among men*. No 
wonder, therefore, that we find him taking this 
affair so much to heart, and complaining so heavily, 
in many of his letters to Atticus, of the famed acts 
of his son-in-law, as an additional source of afflic- 
tion and disgrace to him**. Dolabella was greatly 
embarrassed in his fortunes, and while be was with 
Caesar abroad, seems to have left his wife destitute 
of necessaries at home, and forced to recur to her 
father for her subsistence. Cicero likewise, either 
through the difficulty of the times, or for want of a 
sufficient settlement on Dolabelhi's part, had not 
yet paid all her fortune ; which it was usual to do 
at three different payments, within a time limited 
by law : he had discharged the two first, and was 
now preparing to make the third payment, which 
he frequently and pressingly recommends to the 
care of Atticus*^. But Dolabella's whole life and 
character were so entirely contrary to the manners 
and temper both of Cicero and TuUia, that a divorce 
ensued between them not long after, though the 
account of it is delivered so darkly, that it is hard 
to say at what time or from what side it first 
arose. 

In these circumstances TuUia paid her father a 
visit at Brundisium on the thirteenth of June: 
but his great love for her made their meeting only 
the more afflicting to him in that abject state of 
their fortunes ; ** I was so far,'' says he, ** from 
taking that pleasure which I ought to have done, 
from the virtue, humanity, and piety of an excel- 
lent daughter, that I was exceedingly grieved to 
see so deserving a creature in such an unhappy 
condition, not by her own, but wholly by my fault ; 
I saw no reason therefore for keeping her longer 
here in this our common affliction, bat was will- 
ing to send her back to her mother as soon as she 
would consent to it^." 

At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey 's 
death, which did not surprise him, as we find finom 
the short reflection that he makes upon it : " As 
to Pompey's end (says he) I never had any doubt 
about it : for the lost and desperate state of his 
affairs had so possessed the minds of aU the kings 
and states abroad, that whithersoever he went I took 
it for granted that this would be his fate : I can- 

• Xec enlm ulla res vehementina rempnblicam oootinei. 
quam fides; que esse nulla potest, nisi erit nc cc— ari a 
solutio rerum creditorum, dec— De Offic. U. 24. 

t> Quod me aiidis fractiorem ease animo ; quid putas, 
cum vidcas acco«»if«e ad superiores Kgritudtnea prcdarai 
gencri actiones ?— .\d Att. xi. 12. 

Et«i omnium conspectum horreo, prcsertim hoc genero. 
—Ibid. 14, 15, &c. 

e De dote, quod scribis, per omnea deoa te olvtcstflr, nt 
totam rem suscipiaa, et illam miacram mea culpa — toeart 
meis opibu!*, »i quae sunt ; tuis, quibus tibi ncm molestum 
orit facultnttbus.— Ibid.xi. 2. 

l)e pensione altcm, on> te, omni cnra considera quid 
faciendum sit.^-Ibid. xi. 4. 

d Tullia mea ad me vcnit prid. Id. Jan.— Efto autem 
ex ipnius virtute, humanitate, pietate non modo earn vo- 
luptatcm non ccpi, quam capcre ex singular! filia debui. 
8ed etiam incredibili sum dolore affeotus, tale fngeniom 
in tnm miacra fortuna versari.— Ibid. zl. 17; Ep. Fam. 
xiv. 11. 
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not however help grieving at it ; for I knew him 
to be an honest, grave, and worthy man*." 

This was the short and ime character of the 
man from one who perfectly knew him, not height- 
ened, as we sometimes find it, by the shining co- 
lours of his eloquence, nor depr^sed by the darker 
strokes of his resentment. Pompey had early 
acquired the surname of the Great, by that sort 
of merit which, firom the constitution of the re- 
public, necessarily made him great ; a fame and 
success in war superior to what Rome had ever 
known in the most celebrated of her generals. He 
had triumphed at three several times over the three 
different parts of the known world, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and by his victories had almost doubled the 
extent as well as the revenues of the Roman domi- 
nion ; for as he declared to the people on his re- 
turn from the Mithridatic war, be had found the 
Lesser Asia the boundary, but left it the middle of 
their empire. He was about six years older than 
Cs«ar ; and while Caesar, immersed in pleasures, 
oppressed with debts, and suspected by all honest 
men, was hardly able to show his head, Pompey 
was flourishing in the height of power and glory, 
and by the consent of all parties placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the post that his ambi- 
tion seemed to aim at — to be the first man in Rome 
— the leader, not the tyrant of his country : for 
he more than once had it in his power to have 
made himself the master of it without any risk, if 
his virtue, or his phlegm at least, had not re- 
strained him ; but he lived in a perpetual expec- 
tation of receiving from the gift of the people what 
he did not care to ;Beize by force ; and by foment- 
ing the disorders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the necessity of creating him dictator. It is an 
observation of all the historians, that while Cesar 
made no difference of power, whether it was con- 
ferred or usurped, whether over those who loved 
or those who feared him, Pompey seemed to value 
none but what was offered, nor to have any desire 
to govern but with the good-will of the governed. 
What leisure he found from his wars he employed 
in the study of polite letters, and especially of 
eloquence, in which he would have acquired great 
fame, if his genius had not drawn him to the more 
dazzling glory of arms: yet he pleaded several 
causes with applause, in the defence of his friends 
and clients, and some of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated, 
his sentiments just, his voice sweet, his action 
noble, and full of dignity. But his talents were 
better formed for arms than the gown ; for though 
in both he observed the same discipline, a per- 
petual modesty, temperance, and gravity of out ward 
behaviour, yet in the licence of camps the example 
was more rare and striking. His person was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting respect, yet 
with an air of reserve and haughtiness which be- 
came the general better than the citizen. His parts 
were plausible rather than great, specious rather 
than penetrating, and his view of politics but 
narrow ; for hia chief instrument of governing was 
dissimulation ; yet he had not always the art to 
conceal his real sentiments. As he was a better 

c De Pompeii exitu mihi dubium nunquam fuit: tanta 
enim desperatio remm ejus omnium revuin et populorum 
animoe uccuparat, ut quocunque veniaaet, hoc piitarem 
futumm. Non po«um ejus casum non dolere : hominom 
enim intcgmm et caatumet gxmvem oognovl.— Ad Att xi. 6. 



soldier than a statesman, so what he gained in the 
camp he usually lost in the city, and though adored 
when abroad, was often affronted and mortified at 
home, till the imprudent opposition of the senate 
drove him to that alliance with Crassus and Ciesar 
which proved fatal both to himself and the republic. 
He took in these two, not as the partners, but the 
ministers rather of his power ; that by giving them 
some share with him he might make his own 
authority uncontrollable : he had no reason to 
apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals, 
since neither of them had any credit or character 
of that kind which alone could raise them above 
the laws—a superior fame and experience in war, 
with the militia of -the empire at their devotion : 
all this was purely his own, till by cherishing 
Csesar, and throwing into his hands the only thing 
which he wanted, arms and military command, he 
made him at last too strong for himself, and never 
began to fear him till it was too late. Cicero 
warmly dissuaded both his union and his breach 
with Caesar, and after the rupture, as warmly still 
the thought of giving him battle. If any of these 
counsels had been followed, Pompey had preserved 
his life and honour, and the republic its liberty. 
But he was urged to his fate by a natural supersti- 
tion, and attention to those vain auguries with 
which he was flattered by all the haruspices : he 
had seen the same temper in Marius and Sylla, and 
observed the happy effects of it ; but they assumed 
it only out of policy, he out of principle. They 
used it to animate their soldiers, when they had 
found a probable opportunity of fighting ; but he, 
against all prudence and probability, was encou- 
raged by it to fight to his own ruin. He saw all 
his mistakes at last, when it was out of his power 
to correct them ; and in his wretched flight from 
Pharsalia, was forced to confess that he had trusted 
too much to his hopes, and that Cicero had judf^ed 
better, and seen farther into things than he. The 
resolution of seeking refuge in Egypt finished the 
sad catastrophe of this great man. The father of 
the reigning prince had been highly obliged to him 
for his protection at Rome and restoration to his 
kingdom ; and the son had sent a considerable 
fleet to his assistance in the present war ; but in 
this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there 
to be expected from a Court governed by eunuchs 
and mercenary Greeks ? all whose politics turned, 
not on the honour of the king, but the establish- 
ment of their own power, which was likely to be 
eclipsed by the admission of Pompey. How happy 
had it been for him to have died in that sickness, 
when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for 
his safety ! or if he had fallen by the chance of 
war on the plains of Pharsalia, in the defence of 
his country's liberty, he had died still glorious, 
though unfortunate : but as if he had been reserved 
for an example of the instability of human great- 
ness, he who a few days before commanded kings 
and consuls, and all the noblest of Rome, was 
sentenced to die by a council of slaves ; murdered 
by a base deserter ; cast out naked and headless 
on the Egyptian strand ; and when the whole earth 
(as Velleius says) had scarce been sufficient for his 
victories, could not find a spot upon it at last for a 
grave. His body was burnt on the shore by one of 
his freedmen, with the planksof an old fishing-boat ; 
and his ashes being conveyed to Rome, were de- 
posited privately by his wife Cornelia in a vault of 
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bis Alban TilU. Tbe Egjptiani, faow,>vrr. r.ii^<-<) 
■ moDumeiil lo him on the place, and aJonmi it 
mith figiirei of brajta, vhkh iKiafc deraecil al'Lcr- 
wurda by time, and buried almoiit in sand and 
Tubbish, WS9 EOught out and reitored by tLe 
emperor Hadrian'. 

On [be news of Pompey's death, Cnsar was de- 
clared dictator tbe liecoiid lime ia hi* abgetice, and 
M. Antony his oiaater of llie horse, oho lif virtue 
of that post governed all things abfitilutety in 
Italy. Cicero continued all the while at Bmndi- 
aium, in a situation wholly disagreeable, and worse 
to him (lie says) tban any punishment: Tur the air 
of the place began to affect his health, and to the 
Dneasinexa of mind added an tlUtate of body ■ : yet 
to move nearer towards Rome without leave from 
bis new masters was not thought advisable, uor 

' llnjus virl futiiriiim lanlis aucllbiia tortumi eilulll. 

faccRI mimummtatielnriK, [Vdl. Pat. IL *>.] Vt Ipw 
In condone dlilt.— Adam ultlmam pmvtm^lnniin acce- 
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did Antony eni-ourFiice it, being pleued nitber, w 
may betievr, to see liim veil mortified ; so that lie 
had no hapm of any ease or comfort but in the 
ejipectation of Caisir's return, which made hii 
stay in that place the more necesiarj for the op- 
portunity of paying his early compliments to LLai 
■t landing. 

But Khet gave him the greatest nneasineti vaa, 
to be held still in BU«penae in what tonched him 
the most nearly, the case of hii own lafety and of 
CvHir's diipoiition towards him : for though al' 
Cfesar'a friends assured him not only of pardon, 
but of all kind of favouri yet he had received 
intimation of kindness from Cieaar bimcelf, w 
was so embarrassed in Egypt that be hw] DO leisi 
lo tliink of luly, arid did not ao much aa writ 
letter thither frOTn December to June ; for aa be 
had rashly, and out of gaiety as it were, involved 
himielf there in a most desperale war to 
hazard of all bis fortunes, he was sishamed (as 
Cicero tays^) to write anythmg about it till be had 
eitricsted himself out of that difficulty. 

His enemies in the mean time bad greatly 
strengthened themselvesin Africa, where P. Vans, 
who lirst seiied it on the part of the republic, was 
supported by all the force of king Juba, Pampey's 
fast friend, and had reduced the whole proviuce to 
bis obedience ; for Curio, after be had driven Calo 
out of Sirily. being ambitious to drive Varui al» 
out of Africa, and having tranaported thither the , 
best part of four legions, which Ciesar had a 
milled to him, was, after some Utile success npOD I 
his landing, entirely defeated and destroyed v ' * 
his whole army iu an engagement with Sabun, 
king Juba's general. 

Curio was a young noblemen of shining parts ; 
admirably formed by nature to adorn that chancier 
in which his father and grandfather had flourished ' 
before him, of one of the principal orators of 
Rome. Upon bis entrance into tbe forum he 
committed to the care of Cicero ; but ■ natunl 
propension to pleasure, stimulated by the exan 
and counsels of bis perpetual companion Anli 
hurried him into "il the eilravagance of expense 
and debauchery : t'nr Antony, who atwajB wai 
money, with ivIiiL'h Curio abounded, was ever ob- 
aequi{>u> lo his viill and ministering to his lusts, 
for the opportunity of gratifying his own : so thai 
no boy purchaMd for the use of lewdncaa was man 

equally prodigal of liis money and his modrsti, snd 
not only of his own but of other peopte'a ; ao thai 
Cicero, alluding to ibe infamous effeminacy of bis 
lite, calls him in one of his letters, Mitt Curio. 
But when the father, by Cicero'* advice, had 
obliiied him by his patertul authority to quit the 
familiarity of Antony, be reformed his oonduct, 
and adhering to the instructions and maxims of 
Cicero, became the favourite of the city, the leader 
of the young nobility, and a warm assertor of the 
authoHty of the senate against the power of the 
triumvirate. After bis father's death, n|>on his 
first taste of public honours and admission into the 
senate, his ambition and thint of popularity en- 
gaged him in >o immense a prodigality, that to 
supply the mognificence of his shows and pliys 
with whirh he entertained the city, he was soun 
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driven to the necessity of selling himself to Ceesar : 
having no revenue left (as Pliny says) but from the 
discord of his citizens. For this he is considered 
commonly, by the old writers, as the chief instru- 
ment and the trumpet, as it were, of the civil war, 
in which he justly fell the first victim : yet after all 
his luxury and debauch, fought and died with a 
courage truly Roman, which would have merited a 
better fate, if it had been employed in a better 
cause ; for upon the loss of the battle, and his best 
troops, being admonished by his friends to save 
himself by flight, he answered, that after losing an 
army which had been committed to him by Ciesar, 
he could never show his face to him again ; and so 
continued fighting till he was killed among the last 
of his soldiers ^ 

Curio's death happened before the battle of 
Pharsalia, while Caesar was engaged in Spain ^ ; by 
which means Africa fell entirely into the hands of 
the Pompeians, and became the general rendezvous 
of all that party : hither Scipio, Cato, and La- 
bienus, conveyed the remains of their scattered 
troops from Greece, as Afranius and Petreius 
likewise did from Spain, till, on the whole, they 
had brought together again a more numerous army 
than Csesar's, and were in such high spirits as to 
talk of coming over with it into Italy before Caesar 
could return ^m Alexandria^ This was confi- 
dently given out and expected at Rome ; and in 
that case, Cicero was sure to be treated as a de- 
serter ; for while Csesar looked upon all men as 
friends who did not act against him, and pardoned 
even enemies who submitted to his power ; it was 
a declared law on the other side to consider all as 
enemies who were not actually in their camp"* ; so 
that Cicero had nothing now to wish, either for 
himself or the republic, but in the first place a 
peace, of which he had still some hope«" ; or else, 

} Baud alium tanta civem tulit indole Homu. 

LucAN. iv. 814. 
Una fiuniUa Cnrionnm, in qua tres continua aerie ora- 
tores extiterunt—Plin. Hist Nat vii. 41. 
Naturam habuit admirabilem ad dicendum.p— Brut 406. 
Nemo nnquam puer, emptus libidinis causa, tam fuit in 
domini potestate, qnam tu in CurioniH. [Phil, it la] Duce 
flliola Curionis.— Ad Att. i. 14. 

Vir nobilis, eloquens, audax, sue aliencque et fortune 
ct pudicitie prodigus—cujus animo, voluptatibus vel libi- 
dinibus, neque opes ullc neque ouplditates sufficere pos- 
■ent— VeU. Pat. 248. 

Niri meis puer olim fidellssimis atque aoumtissimis 
csonaOiis paruisses.— Ep. Fam. li. 1. 

Bello autem civili— non alius majorem quam C. Curio 
ml^ecit faoem.— VeU. Pat ii. 48. 

Quid nunc rostra tibi prosunt turbata, fommque 
Undo tribunltia plebeius signifer arce 
Anna dabas populis, &c Litcan. iv. 8li0. 

At Curio, nnnquam amisso ezercltu, quern a Ctesare fidei 
tarn oommissum acceperat, se in ejus conspectum rever- 
somm, confirmat ; atque ita praelians interficitur.— Caes. 
De Bello Civ. it 

k Ante jaces, quam dfra duces Pharsalia onnfert, 
Spectandnmque tibi bellum civile negatura est. 

LucAN. iv. 800. 

I II antem ex Africa jam afftituri videntur.— Ad Att. 
xi. 15. 

"* Te cnim dioere aodiebamus, nos omnes adversarios 
pntare, nisi qui nobiscum eaaent ; tc onmes, qui contra te 
non esscnt, tuoa— Pro Ligar. 11 ; Ad Att xi. 6. 

> Est autem, unum, quod mihi Ait optandum, si quid 
agi de pace poasit: quod nulla equidem habeo in spe: sed 
quia tu leviter interdum signiflcas, cogis me sperare quod 
optandum vix «ft.~Ad Att. xi. 19: it. 12. 



that Csesar might conquer, whose victory was like 
to prove the more temperate of the two ; which 
makes him often lament the unhappy situation 
to which he was reduced, where nothing could be 
of any service to him, but what he had always 
abhorred". 

Under this anxiety of mind, it was an additional 
vexation to him to hear that his reputation was 
attacked at Rome for submitting so hastily to the 
conqueror, or putting himself rather at all into his 
power. Some condemned him for not following 
Pompey ; some more severely for not going to 
Africa, as the greatest part had done ; others for 
not retiring with many of his party to Achaia, till 
they could see the farther progress of the war : as 
he was always extremely sensible of what was said 
of him by honest men, so he begs of Atticus to be 
his advocate ; and gives him some hints which 
might be urged in his defence. As to the first 
charge, for not following Pompey, he says, '< that 
Pompey's fate would extenuate the omission of 
that step : of the second, that though he knew 
many brave men to be in Africa, yet it was his 
opinion that the republic neither could nor ought to 
be defended by the help of so barbarous and trea- 
cherous a nation : as to the third, he wishes indeed 
that he had joined himself to those in Achaia, and 
owns them to be in a better condition than himself, 
because they were many of them together; and 
whenever they returned to Italy would be restored 
to their own at once :" whereas he was confined 
like a prisoner of war to Brundisium, without the 
liberty of stirring from it till Csesar arrived p. 

While he continued in this uneasy state, some 
of his friends at Rome contrived to send him a 
letter in Cssar's name, dated the 9th of February, 
from Alexandria, encouraging him to lay aside all 
gloomy apprehensions, and expect every thing that 
was kind and friendly from him : but it was drawn 
in terms so slight and general, that instead of 
giving him any satisfaction, it made him only sus- 
pect what he perceived afterwards to be true, that 
it was forged by Balbus or Oppius on purpose to 
raise his spirits, and administer some little comfort 
to himi. All his accounts, however, confiimed to 
him the report of Csesar's clemency and modera- 
tion, and his granting pardon without exception to 
all who asked it ; and with regard to himself, Csesar 
sent Quintus's virulent letters to Balbus, with 
orders to show them to him as a proof of his kind- 
ness and dislike of Quintus's perfidy. But Cicero's 
present despondency, which interpreted everything 

o Mihi cum omnia sunt intolerabilia ad dolorem, turn 
maxime, quod in eam causam venisse me video, ut ea 
sola utilia mihi esse vidcantur, que semper nolui. — Ad 
Att. xi. 13. 

V Dicebar debuisse cum Pompeio proficisci. Exitus 
illius minuit ejus officii pretermiasi reprchcnsioncm. — Sed 
ex omnibus niliil magis desideratur, quam quod in Africam 
non icrim. Judicio hoc sum usus, non esse barbaris aux- 
ilii8 fallacissimegentis rempublicam dcfendendura— extre- 
miim est eorum, qui in Achaia sunt Ii tamen ipsi se hoc 
melius habcnt. quam nos, quod et multi sunt uno in loco, 
et cum in Ita^imn venerint, domum statim vcncrint. lloeo 
tu perge, ut ncis, mitigaro ct probare quam plurimis.— Ad 
Att xi. 7. 

q Ut me ista epistola nihil conaoletur ; nam ct exfgue 
scripta est et roagnas suspiciones habet, non esse ab illo. — 
Ad Att xL IG. 

Ex quo iutoUigia, illud do Uteris a. d. v. Id. Feb. datis 
(quod inane essct, etiam si verum caset) non vcrum esse. 
—Ibid. 17. 
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by his fears, made him suspect Csesar the more for 
refusing grace to none« as if such a clemency must 
needs be affected and his revenge deferred only to 
n season more convenient ; and as to his brother's 
letters, he fancied that Ctesar did not send them 
to Italy because he condemned them, but to make 
his present misery and abject condition the more 
notorious and desjncable to everybody'. 

But after a long series of perpetual mortifications 
he was refreshed at last by a very obliging letter 
from Ciesar, who confirmed to him the full enjoy- 
ment of his former state and dignity, and bade him 
resume his fasces and style of emperor as before'. 
Ca'sar's mind was too great to listen to the tales 
of the brother and nephew, and instead of approv- 
ing their treachery, seems to have granted them 
their pardon on Cicero's account rather than their 
own ; so that Quintus, upon the trial uf Ctesar's 
inclination, began presently to change his note, and 
to congratulate with his brother on Caesar's atfec- 
tion and esteem for him^ 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait 
upon Capsar, who was supposed to be upon his 
journey towards home ; but the uncertain accounts 
of his coming diverted him awhile from that 
thought**, till Cssar himself prevented it, and re- 
lieved him very agreeably from his tedious resi- 
dence at Brundisium, by his sudden and unexpected 
arrival in Italy ; where he landed at Tarentum in 
the month of September, and on the first notice of 
his coming forward towards Rome, Cicero set out 
on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his letters, that he was not a little discom- 
posed at the thoughts of this interview, and the 
indignity of offering himself to a conqueror against 
whom he had been in arms in the midst of a licen- 
tious and insolent rabble ; for though he had 
reason to expect a kind reception from Ceesar, yet 
he hardly thought his life (he says) worth begging, 
since what was given by a master might always 
be taken away again at pleasure'. But, at their 
meeting, he had no occasion to say or do anything 
that was below his dignity ; for Caesar no sooner 
saw him than he alighted and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, conversing very fa- 
miliarly for several furlongs^. 

r Oninino dicitiir nt>mini netmre: qiind ipftym estsuspec- 
turn, notioncui ejus differri.— Ad Att. xl. 20. 

Diligentor niihi fuAciculum rmldidit liulbi tAbellariiis— 
quod no Cxnar quidcm ad istoR ridotur niisisse, quavi quo 
ilMus improbitatc offenderctur, sod crodu, uti notiora nostra 
mala CMient — Ibid. 2i. 

• Uoddittr inihi tandem sunt a C'a:sarc litem satis libe- 
rates.— Kp. Fani. xiv. 23, 

Qui ad mo ex .Egypto litems miKlt, nt 08i«em Idem, qui 
fuiMsem : qui cum iiwo inipcrator in toto inipcrio p«>piili 
Ilomani unus ewict, esse me altorum paMius oftt : a quo— 
concvwios fasces laureates tenui, quoad tenendos putavi. — 
Pro Ligar. 3. 

t Sud mihi valdc Quintus irratulatur.— Ad Att xi. 23. 

n I^ cum 8allu^tio Ciceroneni ad Cstiarcm mittere 
cogitabam.— Ibid. 17. 

Do illiuM Alexandria disceiisu nihil odhuc rumoris. oon- 
traque opinio — itaque noc mitto, ut conbtituoram, (.'icero- 
nem. — Ibid. IH. 

> 8ed non adducnr, quemquam bonum ullam salutem 
mihi tanti fuistie putarc, ut eum peterem ab iUo. — Ad Att. 
xt. 1(). 

Sed ^ab hoc ii)so qxise dontur, ut a domino, rursus in 

c>juw1em Hunt potentate. — Ibid. iO. 

7 Pluturch. in Cic. 



From this interview Cicero followed Cesar to- 
wards Rome : he proposed to be at Tnsculum <m 
the seventh or eighth of October, and wrote to hit 
wife to provide for his reception there with a large 
company of friends, who designed to make tome 
stay with him*. From Tusculum he came after- 
wards to the city, with a resolution to spend bis 
time in study and retreat, till the repablic shoold 
be restored to some tolerable state ; '* having made 
his peace again (as he writes to Varro) with his old 
friends, his books, who had been out of hnmoar 
with him for not obeying their precepts, but instead 
of living quietly with them, as Varro had done, 
committing himself to the turbulent counsels and 
hazards of war, with faithless companions*." 

On Caesar's return to Rome, he appointed P. 
Vatinius and Q. Fufius Calenus, consula for the 
three last months of the year : this waa a Tery un- 
popular use of his new power, which he oontioned 
however to practise through the rest of his reign, 
creating these first magistrates of the state without 
any regard to the ancient forms, or recourse to the 
people, and at any time of the year ; which gave a 
sensible disgust to the city, and an early specimen 
of the arbitrary manner in which he deaig;ncd to 
govern them. 

About the end of the year, Cssar embarked far 
Africa, to pursue the war against Scipio and the 
other Pompeian generals, who, assisted bj king 
Juba, held the possession of that province with a 
vast army. As he was sacrificing for the mocess 
of this voyage, the victim happened to break loose 
and run away from the altar, which being looked 
upon as an unlucky omen, the haruspez admonished 
him not to sail before the winter solstice : but he 
took ship directly in contempt of the admonition, 
and by that means (as Cicero says) came upon his 
enemies unprepared, and before they had drawn 
together all their forces'*. Upon hia leaving the 
city, he declared himself consul, together wi& M. 
Lepidus, for the year ensuing ; and gave the go- 
vernment of the Hither Ganl to M. Bmtas ; of 

■ Kp. Fam. xiv. 20. 

• Scito enim me posteaquam in nrbem venerbn, r e d h — 
ctun vetcribus amicis, id est, cum librit noatris in grmtiain 
— ignoscunt mihi, revooant in oonsuetudinera pristiiiain, 
tcque. quod in oa pcnnanBeris, m^ientioreBD, qnam me 
dicunt fuisRO, &c— Ep. Fam. ix. 1. 

h Quid? ipco Cswar, cum a summo hamsplce mo n ere tur, 
ne in Africom ante brumam tranimitteret, nonne traas- 
misit ? quod ni fecisset, uno in loco omnas advcnarioram 
copiir convcnissent.— De Divin. il. 24. 

Cum immolanti aufugiaoet hostta profectionem adversns 
Scipionem et Jubam non distulit.— Sueton. J. Co. 89. 

llirtius, in his account of this war, says, that Crar 
embarked at Lilybeum for Africa on tMe 6th f^fthe K»fends 
qr Jan. [I>e Itello Afric. Jni/.] that is. on the 27fA ttf wr 
Dfcember: whereas Cicero, in the passage Jost cited, de- 
clares him to have passed over before the aolstioe, or tbt 
shortest day. But this seeming contradiction is entinly 
owing to a cause already intimated, tlie gnat ooofotieB 
that was introduced at this time into the Roman KaUmdar, 
by which the months were all transposed from their stated 
seasons, so that the 27M o/Jhtcembfr, on which » aoeordiag 
to their computation, Cicsar embarked, waa in reality 
coincident, or the same with our 8/A qf October, and con- 
sequently above two months before tlie solstice, or ihortert 
day. All which is dearly and accurately explained in a 
learned dissertation, published by a person of eminent 
merit in the univovlty of Cambridge, who chooses to ooo* 
ceal his nama— See BibUothec. litamr. No. VIIL Lond. 
t 1724, 4to. 
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Greece, to ServioB Solpidns ; 'the first of whom 
had been in arms against him at Pharsaliaf and 
the second was a favourer likewise of the Pompeian 
cause, and a great friend of Cicero, yet seems to 
have taken no part in the war^. 

The African war now held the whole empire in 
suspense ; Scipio's name was thought ominous and 
invincible on that ground ; but while 
^ ^^yj^' *^® general attention was employed on 
the expectation of some decisive blow, 
Cicero, despairing of any good from 
cjBSAR m. either side, chose to live retired and 
^cjfuj^ out of sight; and whether in the city 
or the country, shut himself up with 
his books ; which (as he often says) 
had hitherto been the diversion only, but were now 
become the support of his life'. In this humour 
of study he entered into a close friendship and 
correspondence of letters with M. Terentius Yarro, 
a friendship equally valued on both sides, and at 
Varro's desire immortalised by the mutual dedica- 
tion of their learned works to each other; of 
Cicero's Academic Questions to Varro ; of Varro's 
treatise on the Latin Tongue, to Cicero. Varro 
was a senator of the first distinction, both for birth 
and merit; esteemed the most learned man of 
Rome, and though now above fourscore years old, 
yet continued stUl writing and publishing books to 
his eighty-eighth year*. He was Pompey's lieute- 
nant in Spain in the beginning of the war ; but 
after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted 
his arms and retired to his studies, so that his pre- 
sent circumstances were not very diflerent from 
those of Cicero, who, in all his letters to him, be- 
wails with great freedom the utter ruin of the state ; 
and proposes *' that they should live together in a 
strict communication of studies, and avoid at least 
the sight if not the tongues of men ; yet so that if 
their new masters should call for their help to- 
wards settling the republic, they should run with 
pleasure and assist not only as architects but even 
as masons to build it up again ; or if nobody would 
employ them, should write and read the best forms 
of government, and, as the learned ancients had 
done before them, serve their country, if not in the 
senate and forum, yet by their books and studies, 
and by composing treatises of morals and laws'." 

In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial 
Partitions, or the art of ordering and distributing 
the parts of an oration so as to adapt them in the 
best manner to their proper end of moving and 
persuading an audience. It was written for the 
instruction of his son, now about eighteen years 
old, but seems to have been the rude draught only 
of what he intended, or not to have been finished 
at least to his satisfection ; since we find no men- 
tion of it in any of his letters, as of ail his other 
pieces which were prepared for the public 

c Brutum GalliB pnefecit; Sulpicium Grecie. — Ep. 
Fam. vL 6. 

' A quilnis antes ddectatlonem modo petebamus, nono 
Tcro etiun Mdutem. — Ep. Fam. ix. 2. 

• Nisi M. VaiTonem scirem octogesimo octavo vitas anno 
prodidiwe, dtc.^Plin. Hist. Nat. zxiz. 4. 

' NoQ daeaw si quia adhibere volet, non modo ut archi- 
tectos, verum etiam at fabros, ad aedificandam rempubli- 
cam, et potiua libeatw aocurrere : si nemo utetur opera, 
tamen et acribere et legere iroXtrtias ; et si minus in curia 
atqne in foro, at in literia et libria, ut doctiasimi veterea 
feoerunt, navare rempublioam et de moribua et l^bua 
qocrere. Mihl haee vidflntar.->Ep. Fam. ix. 8. 



Another firuit of this leisure was his Dialogue on 
famous Orators, called **Brutu8,' in which he gives a 
short character of all who had ever flourished either 
in Greece or Rome, with any reputation of elo- 
quence, down to his own times ; and as he gene- 
rally touches the principal points of each man's 
life, so an attentive reader may find in it an epi- 
tome, as it were, of the Roman history. The 
conference is supposed to be held with Brutus and 
Atticus in Cicero's garden at Rome, under the 
statue of Plato s, whom he always admired, and 
usually imitated in the manner of his dialogues ; 
and in this seems to have copied from him the very 
form of his double title, Brutus, or of Famous 
Orators ; taken from the speaker and the subject, 
as in Plato's piece, called Phsedon, or of the Soul. 
This work was intended as a supplement, or a 
fourth book to the three, which he had before 
published on the complete orator. But though it 
was prepared and finished at this time, while Cato 
was living, as it is intimated in some parts of it, 
yet, as it appears from the preface, it was not 
made public tilLthe year following, after the death 
of his daughter Tullia. 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero in 
debt to Caesar, so we now meet ^th several hints 
in his letters of Ceesar's being indebted to him. It 
arose probably from a mortgage that Cicero had 
upon the confiscated estate of some Pompeian, 
which Caesar had seized ; but of what kind soever 
it was, Cicero was in pain for his money : *' he saw 
but three ways," he says, ** of getting it ; by pur- 
chasing the estate at Caesar's auction, or taking an 
assignment on the purchaser, or compounding for 
half with the brokers or money-jobbers of those 
times, who would advance the money on those 
terms. The first he declares to be base, and that 
he would rather lose his debt than touch anything 
confiscated : the second he thought hazardous, and 
that nobody would pay anything in such uncertain 
times ; the third he liked the best, but desires 
Atticus's advice upon it**." 

He now at last parted vrith his wife Terentia, 
whose humour and conduct had long been uneasy 
to him ; this drew upon him some censure, for 
putting away a wife who had lived with him above 
thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and 
fortunes, and the mother of two children, extremely 
dear to him. But she was a woman of an impe- 
rious and turbulent spirit ; expensive and negligent 
in her private affairs, busy and intriguing in the 
public ; and, in the height of her husband's power, 
seems to have had the chief hand in the distribu- 
tion of all his favours. He had easily borne her 
perverseness in the vigour of health, and the 
flourishing state of his fortunes ; but in a declin- 
ing life, soured by a continual succession of mor- 
tifications from abroad, the want of ease and quiet 
at home was no longer tolerable to him ; the 
divorce, however, was not likely to cure the diffi- 
culties in which her management had involved 
him, for she had brought him a gi-eat fortune, 
which was all to be restored to her at parting. 

S Cum idem placuisflct illis, turn in pratulo, propter 
Platonia statuam conacdimua. — Hrut. 28. 

l> Nomen illud. quod a Cwsare, tres Imbet conditionea ; 
aut emtionem ab hasta ; (perdcro main : — ) aut delcga- 
tionem a mancipe, annua die : (quia erit, cui credam ?)— 
autvectcni condiUonem, aemiaae, ffK^i\Ku igitur.— Ad Att. 
ziL3. 
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This made a second marriage necessary, in order 
to repair the ill state of his aflairs, and his friends 
of both sexes were busy in providing a fit match 
for him ; several parties were proposed to him, 
and among others, the daughter of Pompey the 
Great, for whom he seems to have had an inclina- 
tion, but a prudential regard to the times, and the 
envy and ruin under which that family then lay, 
induced him probably to drop it^ What gave his 
enemies the greater handle to rally him was, his 
marrying a handsome young woman, named Pub- 
lilia, of an age disproportionate to his own, to 
whom he was guardian, but she was well allied, 
and rich, circumstances very convenient to him at 
this time, as he intimates in a letter to a friend, 
who congratulated with him on his marriage. 

" As to your giving me joy, says he, for what I 
have done, I know you wish it ; but I should not 
have taken any new step in such wretched times, 
if at my return I had not found my private affairs 
in no better condition than those of the republic. 
For when through the wickedness of those, who, 
for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have 
had the greatest concern for my welfare, I found 
no safety or ease from their intrigues and perfidy 
within my own walls ; I thought it necessary to 
secure myself by the fidelity of new alliances 
against the treachery of the old*'.'' 

Caesar returned victorious from Africa about the 
end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where he 
spent some days : upon which Cicero says plea- 
santly in a letter to Varro, *' he had never seen 
that farm of his before, which, though one of the 
worst that he has, he does not yet despise K** The 
uncertain event of the African war had kept the 
senate under some reserve, but they now began to 
push their flattery beyond all the bounds of de- 
cency, and decreed more extravagant honours to 
Caesar than were ever given before to man, which 
Cicero often rallies with great spirit ; and being de- 
termined to bear no partin that servile adulation, was 
treating about the purchase of a house at Naples, 
for a pretence of retiring still farther, and oftener, 
from Rome. But his friends, who knew his im- 
patience under their present subjection, and the 
free way of speaking which he was apt to in- 
dulge, were in some pain lest he should forfeit 
the good graces of Csesar and his favourites, and 

1 De Pompeii Magni fllia tibi rcficripbi, niliil luc hoc 
tempore cogitaro. Alteram veto illnm, quam tu scribis, 
putn nosti. Nihil vidi foediuB.— Ad Att. xii. 11. 

k Ep. Fam. iv. U. 

In cnaett of divorce, where there were children, it was 
the custom for e»ch party to make a Bcttlcment by will on 
their common offspring, pntportionable to their fwveral 
estates: which in the nicaninir of Cicero's prewing Atticus 
so often in hie* letters to put Tercntia in mind of making 
her will, and deiM>»itijig it in safe hands.— Ad Att. xi. 21, 
32. 24 ; xii. la 

Terentiu, is said to have lived to the age of a himdred 
and three years: [Val. Max. viii. 13; I'lin. Hist Nat. vii. 
48.] and took, as St. Jerome says, for her second hu!»band, 
Cicero's enemy, Snllust ; and .Mensala for her third. ]Jio 
CasMius gives her a fourth, Vibius Uufus, who was consul 
in the reigii of Tibcriub, and vuhic<i himself for tlio ]m)»- 
fession of two things, which had belonged to the two 
J^t^atest men of the age before him, Ciccro't wife, and 
Ctetar't chair, in which he wai killed.— I)i0t p. 613; 
Uieron. Op. to. iv. par. 3. p. 190. 

I lUud enim adhuc prvdium suam non inspexit : neo 
ullum habet dcterius, scd tamen non conteiimit— Ep. 
Fam. ix. 7. 



]>rovoke them too 'far by the keenness of his rail- 
lery™. They pressed him to accommodate himself 
to the times, and to use more caution in his 
discourse ; and to reside more at Rome, espedally 
when Csesar was there, who would interpret the 
distance and retreat which he affected as a proof 
of his aversion to him. 

But his answers on this occasion will show 
the real state of his sentiments and conduct to- 
wards Csesar, as well as of Ciesar's towards him. 
Writing on this subject to Papirins Psetus, be 
says, *' You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 
not be allowed to me, as I thought it might be, 
to quit these affairs of the city ; yon tell me of 
Catulus, and those times, but what similitude 
have they to these .' I myself was unwilling, at 
that time, to stir from the guard of the state, for 
I then sat at the helm, and held the rudder ; hot 
am now scarce thought worthj to work at the 
pump : would the senate, tliink yon, pass fewer 
decrees, if I should live at Naples ? While I am 
stiM at Rome, and attend the forum, their decrees 
are all drawn at our friend's house ; and whenever 
it comes into his head, my name is set down, as 
if present at drawing them, so that I hear from 
Armenia and Syria of decrees, said to be made 
at my motion, of which I had never heard a syllable 
at home. Do not take me to be in jest, for I 
assure you, that I have received letters from kings 
from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me 
for giving them the title of king ; when, so ftr 
from knowing that any such title had been decreed to 
them, I knew not even that there were any sudi 
men in being. What is then to be done ? Why, 
as long as our master of manners continues here, 
I will follow your advice ; but as soon as he is 
gone, will run away to your mushrooms"," &c. 

In another letter, *' Since you express (says be) 
such a concern for me in your last, be assurol, my 
dear FoDtus, that whatever can be done by art, 
(for it is not enough to act with pmdence, some 
artifice also must now be employed) yet whatever, 
I say, can be done by art, towards acquiring their 
good graces, I have already done it with the great- 
est care, nor, as I believe, without success ; for I sm 

n Some of his jests on Ccaar^ adminlatratioo are still 
preserved; which show, that his fHcnds had reaiOB 
enough to admonish him to be more upon his guirl 
CciBir had advanced Laberius, a celebrated mimic actor, 
to the order of knights : but when he stepped fhmi the 
stage into the theatre to take his place on the equettrisa 
benches, none of the knights would admit hhn to a lost 
among them. As he was marching off therefore with 
disgrace, happening to pass near Cicero. / troMM Mdkf 
room for you hertt says Cicero, on our bench, iftne trert 
not alrfodjf too much crowded / alluding to Cesar's flUing 
up the senate also with the scum of bis creatures, and 
even with strangers and barbarians. At another tfane. 
being desired by a friend, in a public company, to pmcure 
for his son the rank qfa senator in one of the corporaw 
towns of Italy, He shall have it, says he, ifpou pleoar, at 
Rome ; but it trill be difficult at PompriL An acqnaint- 
ance likewise from Laodicea, coming to pay his reqmis 
to him, and being asked, what bosineas had brought him 
to lionie, said, that he was aent upon an rmhaaiy to 
Osor, to intercede with him/or thelibertp qfhUcountrf; 
upon which Cicero replied, Ififou succeed, pou shall be an 
ambassador aisofor im.— Macroh. Saturn. SL 3 ; BneCoii. 
c. 7«. 

■* I^ Fam. ix. 15.— Pr<i/cc<iM morum^ or Meuter i^tks 
public manners, was one of the new titles which the seaatt 
had decreed to Ci 
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so much eoartedby all who are in any degree of favour 
with Caesar, that I begin to fancy that they love 
me ; and though real love is not easily distinguished 
from false, except in the case of danger, by which the 
sinoerity of it may be tried, as of gold by fire, for all 
other marks are common to both ; yet I have one 
argument to persuade me that they really love me, 
because both my condition and theirs is such as 
pats them under no temptation to dissemble ; and 
as for him who has all power, I see no reason to fear 
any thing, unless that all things become of course 
uncertain, when justice and right are once deserted ; 
nor can we be sure of anything that depends on 
the will, not to say the passion, of another. Yet 
1 have not in any instance particularly offended 
him, but behaved myself all along with the great- 
est moderation ; for as once I took it to be my 
duty to speak my mind freely in that city, which 
owed its freedom to roe, so now, since that is lost, 
to speak nothing that may offend him, or his prin- 
cipal friends ; but if I would avoid all offence, of 
things said facetiously or by way of raillery, I 
must give up all reputation of wit, which I would 
DOt refuse to do, if I. could. But as to Cssar 
himself, he has a very piercing judgment ; and 
ai your brother Servius, whom I take to have 
been an excellent critic, would readily say, < This 
Terse is not Plautus's — that verse is ;* having 
formed his ears, by great use, to distinguish the 
peculiar style and manner of different poets ; so 
Caesar, I hear, who has already collected some vo- 
lumes of apophthegms, if any thing be brought to 
him for mine which is not so, presently rejects it, 
which he now does the more easily, because his 
friends live almost continually with me ; and in the 
▼ariety of discourse, when aujrthing drops from 
me which they take to have some humour or 
spirit in it, they carry it always to him, with the 
other news of the town, for such are his orders ; 
80 that if he hears anything besides of mine from 
other persons, he does not regard it. I have no 
occasion therefore for your example of (Enomaus, 
though aptly applied from Accius ; for what is the 
envj which you speak of, or what is there in me 
to be envied now ? But suppose there was every, 
thing, it has been the constant opinion of philo- 
sophers, the only men in my judgment who have 
a right notion of virtue, that a wise man has no- 
thing more to answer for, than to keep himself 
free from guilt, of which I take myself to be clear, 
on a double account; because I both pursued 
those measures which were the justest, and when 
I saw that I had not strength enough to carry 
them, did not think it my business to contend 
by force with those who were too strong for me. 
It is certain, therefore, that I cannot be blamed 
in what concerns the part of a good citizen ; all 
that is now left, is not to say or do anything 
foolishly and rashly against the men in power, 
which I take also to be the part of a wise man. 
As for the rest, what people may report to be 
said by me, or how he may take it, or with what 
sincerity those live with me who now so assi- 
duously court me, it is not in my power to answer. 
I comfort myself, therefore, with the conscious- 
ness of my former conduct, and the moderation 
of my present, and shall apply your similitude 
from Accius, not only to the case of envy, but of 
fortune, which 1 consider as light and weak, and 
what ought to be repelled by a firm and great 



mind, as waves by a rock. For since the Greek 
history is full of examples, how the wisest men 
have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse ; 
and^ when their cities were enslaved, have lived 
themselves in some measure free, why may not I 
think it possible to maintain my rank, so as neither 
to offend the mind of any, nor hurt my own dig- 
nity"?" &c. 

Paetus, having heard that Caesar was going to 
divide some lands in his neighbourhood to the 
soldiers, began to be afraid for his own estate, and 
writes to Cicero to know how far that distribution 
would extend. To which Cicero answers : ** Are 
not you a pleasant fellow, who when Balbus has 
just been with you, ask me what vrill become of 
those towns and their lands ? as if either I knew 
anything that Balbus does not ; or if at any time 
I chance to know anything, I do not know it 
from him ; nay, it is your part rather, if you love 
me, to let me know what will become of me, for 
you had it in your power to have learnt it from 
him, either sober, or at least when drunk. But 
as for me, my dear Paetus, I have done inquiring 
about those things : first, because we have already 
lived near four years by clear gain, as it were, if 
that can be called gain, or this life, to outlive the 
republic. Secondly, because I myself seem to 
know what will happen ; for it will be, whatever 
pleases the strongest, which must always be de- 
cided by arms ; it is our part, therefore, to be 
content with what is allowed to us : he who cannot 
submit to this, ought to have chosen death. They 
are now measuring the fields of Veiae and Ca- 
penae : this is not fkr from Tusculnm. Yet I fear 
nothing, I enjoy it whilst I may ; wish that I always 
may ; but if it should happen otherwise, yet since, 
vrith all my courage and philosophy, I have thought 
it best to live, I cannot but have an affection for him 
by whose benefit I hold that life : who, if he has an 
inclination to restore the republic, as he himself 
perhaps may desire, and we all ought to vrish, 
yet he has linked himself so with others, that he 
has not the power to do what he would. But I 
proceed too far, for I am writing to you; be 
assured however of this, that not only I, who have 
no part in their counsels, but even the chief him- 
self does not know what will happen. We are 
slaves to him, he to the times ; so neither can he 
know what the times will require, nor we what he 
may intend p," &c. 

The chiefe of the Caesarian party, who courted 
Cicero so much at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, 
Matins, Pansa, Hirtius, Dolabella ; they were 
all in the first confidence with Caesar, yet pro- 
fessed the utmost affection for Cicero : were every 
morning at his levee, and perpetually engaging 
him to sup with them ; and the last two employed 
themselves in a daily exercise of declaiming at his 
house, for the benefit of his instruction, of which 
he gives the following account in his familiar way 
to Paetus : ** Hirtius and Dolabella are my scholars 
in speaking — my masters in eating ; for you have 
heard, I guess, how they declaim with me ; I sup 
with them." In another letter he tells him, '* that 
as king Dionysius, when driven out of Syracuse, 
turned schoolmaster at Corinth, so he, having 
lost his kingdom of the forum, had now opened a 
school," to which he merrily invites Paetus, with 
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the offer of a *' seat and cushion next to himself,'* 
aa his usher *»." But to Varro, more seriouijly, ** I 
acquainted you (says he) before^ that 1 am intimate 
with them all, and assist at their councils ; 1 see 
no reason why I should not — for it is not the 
same thing to bear what must be borne, and to 
approve what ought not to be approved." And 
again ; *' I do not forbear to sup with those who now 
rule. What can 1 do ? we must comply with the 
times'.'* 

The only use which he made of all this favour 
was, to screen himself from any particular calamity 
in the general misery of the times, and to serve those 
unhappy men who were driven from their country 
and their families, for their adherence to that cause 
which he himself had espoiised. Caesar was desi- 
rous indeed to engage him in his measures, and 
attach him insensibly to his interests, but he would 
bear no part in an administration established on 
the ruins of his country, nor ever cared to be ac- 
quainted with their affairs, or to inquire what they 
were doing ; so that whenever he entered into their 
councils, as he signifies above to Varro, it was 
only when the case of some exiled friend required 
it, for whose service he scrupled no pains of soli- 
citing, and attending even Caesar himself ; though 
he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, by the 
difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in 
an antechamber : not indeed through Caesar's fault, 
who was always ready to give him audience ; but 
from the multiplicity of his affairs, by whose hands 
all the favours of the empire were dispensed". 
Thus in a letter to Ampius, whose pardon he had 
procured, *' 1 have solicited your cause (says he) 
more eagerly than my present situation would well 
justify ; for my desire to see you, and my constant 
love for you, most assiduously cultivated on your 
part, overruled all regard to the present weak con- 
dition of my power and interest. Every thing 
that relates to your return and safety is promised, 
confirmed, fixed, and ratified ; I saw, knew, was 
present at every step : for by good luck I have all 
Caesar's friends engaged to me by an old acquaint- 
ance and friendship ; so that next to him they pay 
the first regard to me : Pansa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
Oppius, Matius, Postumius, take all occasions to 
give me proof of their singular affection. If this 
had been sought and procured by me, I should 
have no reason, as things now stand, to repent of 
my pains, but I have done nothing with the view 
of serving the times ; I had an intimacy of long 
standing with them all, and never gave over soli- 
citing them on your behalf. I found Pansa, how- 
ever, the readiest of them all to serve you, and 

1 Uirtium ego ot I)i)labcllam dlcendi discipuloii habeo, 
ccpnandi mogintroH : puto cnim te audisHe— illos apud me 
dtfclamitare, mc apud cos cconitare.— Kp. Fam. ix. 16. 

Ut Dionysiud tyrannus, cum Syraciuiis pulsas csset, 
Corinthl dicitur ludum aperuisae, ale ego— aniffcoo regno 
forenni, ludum quasi habere copperim — sella tibi erit in 
ludo, tanquam hypodidaaculo, prozima: cam pulvinus 
suquotur. — Ibid. 18. 

' Ohtentavi tibi, me istis esse famlliarem, et consiliis 
eorum InterctUic. Qund (^(o cur nolim niliil video. Non 
enim est idem, ferre si quid fercndum est, et probare, si 
quid probandum non est.— Ibid. G. 

Non dctdno apud istOH, qui nunc dominantur, ccenitare. 
Quid faciam ? tcmpori scrviendum est. — Ibid. 7. 

■ Quod si tardius fit qiuun volumus, raagnis occupa- 
tfonibus ejus, a quo omnia petuntur, aditus ad eum diioi- 
ciliores fuenmt. — Ep. Fam. vL 13. 



oblige me; who has not onlj an interest, bat 
authority with Caesar*," Sec. 

Bat while he was thus caressed hj Cesar's 
friends, he was DOt less followed, we maj imagiie, 
by the friends of the republic. These had always 
looked upon him as the chief patron of Adr 
liberty, whose counsels, if they had been foDoved, 
would have preserved it ; and whose maAaritf 
gave them the only hopes that were left, of rscs- 
vering it : so that his house was as much fre- 
quented, and his levee as much crowded, as ever ; 
since ** people now flocked (he says) to see a good 
citizen, as a sort of rarity"." In anollier letter, 
giving a short account of his way of life, he says, 
'* Early in the morning, I receiTe the compliments 
of many honest men, but melandioly ones, as wdl 
as of these gay conquerors, who show indeed a 
very officious and affectionate regard to me. 
When these visits are over, I shut myself np in 
my library, either to write or read. Here some 
also come to hear me, as a man of learmsg, 
because I am somewhat more learned than they; 
the rest of my time I give to the care of ny 
body, for I have now bewailed my country longer 
and more heavily than any mother erer bewiiied 
her only son*." 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the 
republic so particularly engaged, both by principle 
and interest, to wish well to its liberty, or who had 
so much to lose by the subversion of it, as he ; for 
as long as it was governed by civil methods, and 
stood upon the foundation of its laws, he was 
undoubtedly the first citizen in it ; had the chief 
influence in the senate, the chief anthority with 
the people ; and as all his hopes and fortnnes were 
grounded on the peace of his country, so aU his 
labours and studies were perpetually applied to the 
promotion of it ; it is no wonder Uierdbre, in the 
present situation of the city, oppressed by ams | 
and a tyrannical power, to find him so particnlaily 
impatient under the common misery, and express- 
ing so keen a sense of the diminution of his dig- 
nity, and the disgrace of serving, where he badbeoi 
us^ to govern. 

Caesar, on the other hand, though he knew his 
temper and principles to be irrecondleable to his 
usurped dominion, yet, out of friendship to the 
man, and a reverence for his character, was deter- 
mined to treat him with the greatest humanity ; 
and by all the marks of personal favour to maike 
his life not only tolerable, hut easy to him : yet 
all that he could do had no other effect on Cioero 
than to make him think and speak sometimes 
favourably of the natural clemency of their master, 
and to entertain some hopes firom it that he would 
one day be persuaded to restore the public liberty; 
hut exclusive of that hope, he never mentions his 
governm ent but as a real t3rranny, or his pereon 

t Ep. Fam. vi. 12. 

V Cum salutation! noa dedimns amioomm ; que fit 
hoc etiam frequentius, quam aolebat, quod quasi avcm 
albam, videntur bene sentientem dvon videre, abdo ma 
in bibliotheoam.— Ibid. viL 28. 

X Hcc igitur est nunc vita nostra. Mane aalutamni 
domi et bonos viros multos, sed tristea, «t boa Ictoa vic> 
tores ; qui me quidem perofficioae^ peramanterobaemuit 
Ubi salutatio defluxit, Uteris me Involvo, aat aorflwant 
lego. Yenlunt etiam qui me audiunt, quaai docCum homl- 
ncm, quia paullo sum, quam ipal. docfckir. Inda covpori 
omno tempus datur. Fatriamelazljamgravinaetdintinf 
quam ulla mater onicmn filinm.— Ep. Fam. ix, SO. 
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in any other style than as the oppressor of his 
coantry. 

Bat he gave a remarkable proof at this time of 
his being no temporiser, by writing a book io 
praise of Cato, which he published within a few 
months after Cato's death. He seems to have been 
left a guardian to Cato's son, as he was also to 
young LucuUus, Cato's nephew 7 ; and this testi- 
mony of Cato*8 friendship and judgment of him 
might induce him the more readily to pay this 
honour to his memory. It was a matter however 
of no small deliberation in what manner he ought 
to treat the subject. His friends advised him not 
to be too explicit and particular in the detail 
of Cato's praises, but to content himself with a 
general encomium, for fear of irritating Ciesar, 
by pushing the argument too far. In a letter to 
Atticus, he calls this ** an Archimedean problem ;" 
*' but I cannot hit upon anything/' says he, *' that 
those friends of yours will read with pleasure, or 
even with patience; besides, if I should drop 
the account of Cato's votes and speeches in the 
senate, and of his political conduct in the state, 
and give a sligbt commendation only of his con- 
stancy and gravity, even this may be more than 
they will care to hear : but the man cannot be 
praised as he deserves unless it be particularly ex- 
plained how he foretold all that has happened to 
us ; how he took arms to prevent its happening, 
and parted with life rather than see it happen'." 

These were the topics which he resolved to dis- 
play with all his force ; and from the accounts 
given of the work by antiquity, it appears that he 
had spared no pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's 
virtue and character to the skies*. 

The book was soon spread into all hands ; and 
Caesar, instead of expressing any resentment, 
affected to be much pleased with it, yet declared 
that he would answer it ; and Hirtius, in the 
meanwhile, drew up a little piece in the form of 
a letter to Cicero, filled with objections to Cato's 
character, but with high compliments to Cicero 
himself, which Cicero took care to make public, 
and calls it a specimen of what Caesar's work was 
like to be^. Brutus also composed and published 
a piece on the same subject, as well as another 
friend of Cicero, Fabius Gallus^ ; but these were 
but little considered in comparison of Cicero's : 
and Brutus had made some mistakes in his 
aoconnt of the transactions in which Cato had 

7 Ad Att ziU. fi^De Fin. UL 2. 

■ Bed de Catone xp6fi\fifM ipxifi'fl^tiov est. Non aase- 
quor ut scrilNun, qnod tui convlvse non modo libenter, 
•ed etiam cquo animo legere possint. Quin etiam si a 
■ententiis ejus dictis, si ab omni Tolnntate, consiliisque 
quae de republica habuit, recedam; }^i\ios que vclim 
graTitatem constantiamque c^jus laudare, hoc ii>sum 
tutovaiia sit. Bed vere laudari ille vir non potest, nisi hsc 
omata sint, quod ille ea, qus nunc sunt, et futara vidcrit, 
et ne flerent oontenderit, et facta ne viderot, vitam reli- 
querit— Ad Att xil. 4. 

* M. Ciceronis Ubro, quo Catonem c«elo squavit, &c.— 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 34. 

b Qualis futura sit Csesaris vituperatio contra lauda- 
titmem meam perspexi ex eo libro, quem Tlirtius ad me 
misit, in quo colligit vitia CatonLs, sed cum maximis 
laudibus meis. Itaque misi librum ad Muscam, ut tuis 
librariis daret. Yolo eum divulgari, &c.— Ad Att xii. 
40.41. 

^ Gatonem tnnm mihi mitte. Capio enim legere.— Ep. 
Fain.vii.24. 



been concerned, especially in the debates on 
Catiline's plot, in which he had given him the first 
part and merit, in derogation even of Cicero 
himself'*. 

Csesar's answer was not published till the next 
year, upon his return from Spain, after the defeat 
of Pompey's sons. It was a laboured invective, 
answering Cicero's book paragraph by paragraph, 
and accusing Cato with all the art and force of 
his rhetoric, as if in a public trial before judges*, 
yet with expressions of great respect towards 
Cicero, whom, for his virtues and abilities, he 
compared to Pericles and Theramenes of Athens' ; 
and in a letter upon it to Balbus, which was shown 
by his order to Cicero, he said, that by the frequent 
reading of Cicero's Cato, he was grown more 
copious, but after he had read Brutus's, thought 
himself even eloquent?. 

These two rival pieces were much celebrated in 
Bome, and had their several admirers, as different 
parties and interests disposed men to favour the sub- 
ject or the author of each ; and it is certain, that they 
were the principal cause of establishing and pro- 
pagating that veneration which posterity has since 
paid to the memory of Cato. For his name being 
thrown into controversy in that critical period of 
the fate of Rome, by the patron of hberty on the 
one side, and the oppressor of it on the other, 
became of course a kind of political test to all 
succeeding ages, and a perpetual argument of dis- 
pute between the friends of liberty and the flat- 
terers of power. But if we consider his character 
without prejudice, he was certainly a great and 
worthy man — a friend to trutli, virtue, liberty ; 
yet falsely measuring all duty by the absurd rigour 
of the stoical rule, he was generally disappointed 
of the end which he sought by it — the happiness 
both of his private and public life. In his private 
conduct he was severe, morose, inexorable — banish- 
ing all the softer affections as natural enemies to 
justice, and as suggesting false motives of acting 
from favour, clemency, and compassion ; in public 
affairs he was the same — had but one rule of 
policy — to adhere to what was right, without 
regard to times or circumstances, or even to a 
force that could control him ; for instead of 
managing the power of the great, so as to mitigate 
the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance; 
so that, with the best intentions in the world, he 
often did great harm to the republic. This was 
his general behaviour ; yet, from some particular 
facts explained above, it appears that his strength 
of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal, 

^ Catonem primum twntcntiain putat de animadvcniione 
dixisae, quain 'ouincs ante dixcrant pretcr Cssarem, dec. 
—Ad Att xii. 21. 

From this and other particulars which are mentioned 
in the same letter, wc may ubservo, tliat Sullust had pro- 
bably taken his account of tlie debates upon Catiline's 
" accomplices," from BrutuH's Life of Cato, and cljoNcn to 
copy even his mistakes, rather than do justice to Cicero on 
that occasion. 

e Ciceronis libro— quid aliud dictator Cte^iar. qunra 
rescripta oratione, velut. apud judioes respondit ? — Tacit 
Ann. iv. 34 ; Quintil. iii. 7. 

f Pint in Cic 

9 Lcf^i epistolam : multa de meo Catone, quo saepissime 
legcndo so dicit copiosiorem factum ; Bruti Catone lecto, 
se sibi visum disertum.-<-Ad Att. xilL 46. 



'which, when managed and flattered to a certain 
point, would betray him sometimes into measures 
contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth. 
The last act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
and philosophy : when he could no longer be what 
he had been, or when the ills of life overbalanced 
the good, which, by the principles of his sect, was 
a just cause for dying**, he put an end to his life 
with a spirit and resolution which would make one 
imagine that he was glad to have found an occasion 
of dying in his proper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather admirable than amiable — fit to 
be praised rather than imitated'. 

As soon as Cicero had published his '* Cato/' he 
wrote his piece called 'Mhe Orator," at the request 
of Brutus, containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himself esteemed the most perfect eloquence 
or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth part or 
book, designed to complete the argument of his 
** Brutus," aud the other three on the same subject. 
It was received with great approbation ; and in a 
letter to Lepta, who had complimented him upon 
it, he declares, that whatever judgment he had in 
speaking, he had thrown it all into that work, and 
was content to risk his reputation on the merit 
ofif^. 

He now likewise spoke that famous speech of 
thanks to Caesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, 
which was granted upon the intercession of the 
senate. Cicero had a particular friendship with 
all the family of the Marcelli, but especially with 
this Marcus, who, from the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalia, retired to Mitylene in Lesbos, where he 
lived with so muc^ ease and satisfaction to himself 
in a philosophical retreat, that Cicero, as it appears 
from his letters, was forced to use all his art and 
authority to persuade him to return, and take the 
benefit of that grace which they had been labour- 
ing to obtain for him^ But how the affair was 
transacted we may learn from Cicero's account of 
it to Serv. Sulpicius, who was then proconsul 
of Greece. " Your condition,'' says he, ** is 
better than ours in this particular, that you dare 
venture to write your grievances — we cannot even 
do that with safety ; not through any fault of the 
conqueror, than whom nothing can be more 
moderate, but of victory itself, which in civil wars 
is always insolent. We have had the advantage 
of you however in one thing — ^in being acquainted 
a little sooner than you with the pardon of your 
colleague Marcellus ; or rather, indeed, in seeing 

^ In quo eniin plura sunt, quv secundum natunun sunt, 
hujus ofliciuin est in vita mnncro: in quo autcm aut .%unt 
plura contraria, aut foro videntur, hujus ofBcium est e vita 
ezcedere.— Do Fin. iii. 18. 

Vctus est enim ; ubi nnn sis, qui fueris, non esse cur 
vollu vivero.— Ep. Fain. vii. 3. 

I Cato sic abiit e vita, ut causam moriundi nactuni se 
6986 gaudcret. — Cum vero causam Justam dciis ipse do- 
derit, ut tunc tJo<.>rati, nunc Catoni, dec.— Tuso. Qua»t. 
i. 30. 

Catoni— muriundum potius, quam tyranni vultus adspi- 
ciendus fuit.— De Offic. i. 31. 

Non immaturus deccssit : vixit enim, quantiun dcbuit 
vivero. — Seuoc. Conool. ad Mure. 20. 

k Ita tres eriint. l)c Oratorc : quartus Brutus : qulntus. 
Orator.— l)e I>iv. ii. 1. 

Oratorem nieinn tantoperc a te probari, vchcmenter 
gaudeo : mihi quidcm sic i>er8uadeo, me quicquid liabu- 
crim judicii in dicendo, iu ilium libruin contulioso. — Ep. 
Fum. vi. 18. 

» Ep. Fam. iv. 7, 8, D. 



how the whole affair passed ; for I would have you 
believe, that from the beginning of these miaeries, 
or ever since the public right has been decided by 
arms, there has nothing been done besides this 
with any dignity. For Ceesar himself, after having 
complained of the moroseness of MarcellnSy for so 
he called it, and praised in the strongest terms the 
equity and prudence of your conduct, presently 
declared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever 
offence he had received from the man, he coold 
refuse nothing to the intercession of the senate. 
What the senate did was this : upon the mentioo 
of Marcellus by Piso, his brother Guns hmving 
thrown himself at Caisar's feet, they all rose op 
and went forward in a snpplicating manner towards 
Ciesar : in short, this day's work appeared to me 
so decent, that I could not help fancying that I 
saw the image of the old republic reviving : when 
all, therefore, who were askeid their opinions before 
me, had returned thanks to Caesar, exceptug 
Volcatius (for he declared that he would not have 
done it, though he had been in Marcellns's place), 
I, as soon as I was called upon, changed my mind, 
for I had resolved with myself to observe aa 
eternal silence, not through any laziness, but the 
loss of my former dignity ; but Caesar's greatocai 
of mind, and the laudable zeal of the senate, got 
the better of my resolution. I gave thanks there- 
fore to Ciesar in a long speech, and have deprived 
myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that 
honest quiet, which was my only comfort in these 
unhappy times ; but since I have hitherto avoided 
giving him offence, and if I had always continned 
silent, he would have interpreted it, perhaps, as a 
proof of my taking' the republic to be ruined, I 
shall speak for the future not often, or rather very 
seldom, so as to manage at the same time both his 
favour and my own leisure for study*." 

Caesar, though he saw the senate unanimous in 
their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to 
call for the particular opinion of every senator 
upon it, a method never practised except in cases 
of debate, and where the house was divided : hot 
he wanted the usual tribute of flattery upon this 
act of grace, and had a mind probably to make an 
experiment of Cicero*s temper, and to draw from 
him especially some incense on the occasion ; nor 
was he disappointed of his aim, for Cicero, touched 
by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act 
itself, on the account of his friend, returned thanks 
to him in a speech, which, though made upon the 
spot, yet for elegance of diction, vivacity of senti- 
ment, and politeness of compliment, is superior to 
anything extant of the kind in all antiquity. The 
many fine things which are ssid in it of Caesar, 
have given some handle indeed for a charge of 
insincerity against Cicero : but it must be remem- 
bered that he was delivering a speech of thanks 
not only for himself, but in the name and at the 
desire of the senate, where his subject naturally 
required the embellishments of oratory, and that 
all his compliments are grounded on a supposition 
that Ciesar intended to restore the republic, of 
which he entertained no small hopes at this time, 
as he signifies in a letter to one of Caesar's prin- 
cipal friends'*. This therefore he recommends, 

•n lip. Fam. iv. 4. 

n Hperare tamen videor, C^sart, oollegK noatro, fore 
curs et 6890, ut habeamus aliqaam rempabUcam.— Ep. 
Faui. xiii. 08. 
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enforces, and requires from him in his speech, 
with the spirit of an old Roman ; and no reason, 
able roan will think it strange that so free an 
address to a conqueror, in the height of all his 
power, should want to be tempered with some few 
strokes of flattery. But the following passage 
from the oration itself will justify the truth of 
what I am saying. 

** If this," says he, ** Cesar, was to be the end 
of your immortal acts, that after conquering all 
your enemies, you should leave the republic in the 
condition in which it now is ; consider, I beseech 
you, whether your divine virtue would not excite 
rather an admiration of you than any real glory ; 
for glory is the illustrious fame of many and great 
services either to our friends, our country, or to 
the whole race of mankind. This part, therefore, 
still remains ; there is one act more to be per- 
formed by you, to establish the republic again, 
that you may reap the benefit of it yourself in 
peace and prosperity. When you have paid this 
debt to your country, and fulfill^ the ends of your 
nature by a satiety of living, you may then tell us, 
if you please, that you have lived long enough ; 
yet what is it after all that we can really call long, 
of which there is an end? for when that end is 
once come, all past pleasure is to be reckoned as 
nothing, since no more of it is to be expected. 
Thoogh your mind, I know, was never content 
with tiiese narrow bounds of life which nature has 
assigned to us, but inflamed always with an ardent 
love of immortality : nor is this indeed to be con- 
sidered as your life, which is comprised in this 
body and breath ; but that — that I say, is your 
life which is to flourish in the memory of all ages, 
which posterity will cherish, and eternity itself 
propagate. It is to this that you must attend, to 
this that you must form yourself, which has many 
things already to admire, yet wants something 
still that it may praise in you. Posterity will be 
amaxed to hear and read of your commands, 
provinces ; the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nile ; your 
innumerable battles, incredible victories, infinite 
monuments, splendid triumphs: but unless this 
city be established again by your wisdom and coun- 
cils, your name indeed will wander tar and wide, 
yet vrill have no certain seat or place at last where 
to fix itself. There will be also amongst those who 
are yet unborn the same controversy that has been 
amongst us ; when some will extol your actions 
to the skies, others, perhaps, will find something 
defective in them ; and that one thing above all, 
if you should not extinguish this flame of civil 
vrar, by restoring liberty to your country ; for the 
one may be looked upon as the effect of fate, but 
the other is the certain act of wisdom. Pay a 
reverence, therefore, to those judges who will pass 
judgment upon you in ages to come, and with less 
partiality, perhaps, than we, since they will neither 
be biassed by affection or party, nor prejudiced by 
hatred or envy to you : and though this, as some 
falsely imagine, should then have no relation to 
you, yet it concerns you certainly at the present, 
to act in such a manner that no oblivion may ever 
obscure the lustre of your praises. Various were 
the inclinations of the citizens, and their opinions 
wholly divided ; nor did we differ only in sen- 
timents and wishes, but in arms also and camps ; 
the merits of the cause were dubious, and the 
contention between two celebrated leaders : many 



doubted what was the best ; many what was con- 
venient ; many what was decent ; some also what 
was lawful," &c.** 

But though Ceesar took no step towards re- 
storing the republic, he employed himself this 
summer in another work of general benefit to 
mankind, the reformation of the calendar, by 
accommodating the course of the year to the exact 
course of the sun, from which it had varied so 
widely as to occasion a strange confusion in all 
their accounts of time. 

The Roman year, from the old institution of 
Numa, was lunar, borrowed from the Greeks, 
amongst whom it consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-four days. Numa added one more to them 
to make the whole number odd, which was thought 
the more fortunate ; and to fill up the deficiency 
of his year to the measure of the solar course, 
inserted likewise or intercalated, after the manner 
of the Greeks, an extraordinary month of twenty- 
two days, every second year, and twenty-three every 
fourth, between the twenty- third and twenty- 
fourth day of February P: he committed the care 
of intercalating this month and the supernumerary 
day to the college of priests, who, in progress of 
time, partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, 
but chiefly by an arbitrary abuse of their trust, 
used either to drop or insert them, as it was found 
most convenient to themselves or their friends, to 
make the current year longer or shorter^. Thus 
Cicero, when harassed by a perpetual course of 
pleading, prayed, that there might be no inter- 
calation to lengthen his fatigue ; and when pro- 
consul of Cilicia, pressed Atticus to exert all his 
interest to prevent any intercalation within the 
year, that it might not protract his government 
and retard his return to Rome'. Curio, on the 
contrary, when he could not persuade the priests 
to prolong the year of his tribunate by an interca- 
lation, made that a pretence for abandoning the 
senate, and going over to Csesar". 

This licence of intercalating introduced the 
confusion above-mentioned, in the computation of 
their time : so that the order of all their months 
was transposed from their stated seasons ; the 
winter months carried back into autumn, the 
autumnal into summer : till Ciesar resolved to put 
an end to this disorder by abolishing the source of 
it, the use of intercalations ; and instead of the 
lunar to establish the solar year, adjusted to the 
exact measure of the sun's revolution in the zodiac, 
or to that period of time in which it returns to 

o Pro M. Marcell. 8. 9, 10. 

P This was usually called inUrcalaris, though Plutarch 
gives it the name of mercedoniust which none of the 
Roman writers mention, except that Festus speaks of 
some days under the title of mercedonia, because the 
mercts or wages of workmen were commonly paid upon 
them. 

4 Quod institutum perite a Numa posteriorum pontifi- 
cum negligcntia dissolutum est — De Leg. iL 12 ; Cenaorin. 
Dc Die Nat a 20 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 14. 

r Noe hie in multitudine et celebritate Judiciorum— ita 
destinemur, ut quotidie vota faciamus ne intercaletur.— 
Ep. Fam. vii. 8. 

Per fortimas primum illud pra?fulci atque pra:muni 
quKso, ut bimus annul ; ne intcrcalotur quidem. — Ad Att. 
V. 13. 9. 

' Levissime enim, quia de intercalando non obtinuerat, 
transfugit ad populum et pro Cesare loqui corpit — ^Ep. 
Fam. vili. 6 ; Dio. p. 148. 
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the poiDt fojm nhicli it set oat : nnd ts tbit, hc- 
conUng to the asCronamtra of tbat age, wm sup- 
posed to be tbfett hiriJreil nnd aiitj-five days aiid 
ail hours, >o he divided the da;) intu tHelve arti- 
ficial moDths I and to supply the deRcienc^y of the 
■ix houn, bf wliich Ihey fell sliort of the Bun'a 
complete counic, he ordered a day to be inter- 
calated after every four yeari, becwwn the Iwenly- 
tiiird and tirenty- fourth of Februir; '. 

But to make this new year be^n and proceed 
r^nUrly, he was forced to insert iuto the enrrent 
jesr two eilratjrdinarjF montlis between November 
and December; the one of Ihirly-three, the other 
of thirty-four dajB ; besidei Che ordinary inter- 
calary month of twenty-three days, which fell into 
it of course ; erbich were all neceisary to till up 
the number of ilays that were lost to the old year, 
by the omissioa of intercalalioni, and to replace 
the months in their proper seasons". All thie was 
effected by the care and skill of Soaigenes, a cele- 
brated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Ciraar hid 
bronghC to Rome for that purpose ' : and a new 
calendar was formed upon it by FlaviuB a scribe, 
digested according to the order of tiie Roman fes- 
tivals, and the old monner of computing their days 
by calends, idee, Hod nones ; which wa> published 
and authorised bv the dictator's edict, not long 
after his return from Africa. This year therefore 
was the lonicear that Rome had ever known, con- 
Hsting of fifteen months, or four hundred and 
forty-five days, and is called the lost of tbe con- 
fusion r ; because it introduced the Julian or solar 
year, with tbe eommencement of the ensuing 
Janoary ) which continues in use lo this day in all 
Christian couatrres, xithout any other Tsriatiou 
than that of (he old and ne-« style*. 

Soon after the sffalr of Marcelloa, Cicero had 
another occasion of trying both hia eloquence and 
interest with Carsar, in the cause of Ugarius ; wlio 
of his havini; been 
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.e Africa 



bo had borne a considerable 
brothers however bad always been onCmsar's side; 
and being recommended by Pansa, and warmly 
t This day waa called liitir^ui, fnm Its being a r^pdl- 

which fell alwaya nn the S4tb ; and huDce our Lnlarcaliuy 
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Cicero te Ligariut. 

" I would have yon to be assored that 1 employ 
mj whole pains, labour, care, study, in procunag 
your restontion: for aa I hate ever had tbr 
greateat affection for yon, so the singvlaT piety and 
love of yoor brothers, forwhom as well ■» yonnelf 
I bare always professed the utmost 'esteem, nerer 
suffer me to neglect any opportanity of my duty 
and service to yon. But what 1 am now doing, or 
have done, I would have yon leam from tbcir 
letters rather than mine ; but aa to what I hope 
and take to be certain in your affair, that I ehoMe 
to acquaint you with myself: for if any man be 
timorous in great and dangerous events, and feariag 
altrays (he wont rather than hoping the beat, I sm 
he ; and if (his be a bult, confess myself not to 
be free from it ; yet on the twenty- seventh of No- 
vember, when, at the deaire of your brothers I had 
been early with Csesar, and gone through tiw 
trouble and indignity of getting access and au- 
dience ; when your brothers uid reUtioni had 
thrown themselves at his feet, and I had aid 
what your cause and circamstances required, 1 
came away persuaded that your pardon was cer- 
tain : which 1 collected not only from Oaiaar'a 
discourse, which iras mild and genenna, but Iron 
his eyes and looks, and many other signs, which I 
could better obterve than describe. It is your part, 
therefore, to behave yourselF with firmneaa and 
courage ; and as you have borne the more tarfaaleal 
part prudently, to bear this calmer state of tUngi 
cheerfully : I shall conenue still to take tbe Mb« 
pains in your aflain as if there was tbe e ieateat 
difficulty in them, and irill heartily tnpplicate ia 
your behalf, as I have hitherto done, not oidy 
Csesar himself, but all hia frienda whcnn I have 
ever found most affectionate to me. Adien*-" 

While Ligsrius's alTair was in this hcHjcful way, 
Q. Tubero, who bad an old quarrel with him, bei^ 
desirous to obstruct his pardon, and knowing 
Ciesar to be particnlarly eiasperaced agaiost all 
those who, through an obscinate aversion to hira, 
had renewed the war in Africa, accused him in &t 
usual forms of an uncommon seal and noleice ia 
prosecuting that vrar. Csesar privately enconnsed 
tbe prosecution, and ordered die cann to be tned 
in the forum, where he sat upon it in person, 
strongly prepossessed against the criminal, aad 
determined to lay hold on any plausible pretence 
for condemning him : but Che force of Cicero's 
eloquence, eierted with all bis skill in a cause 
which he had much at heart, got the better of all 
his prejudices, and extorted a pardon frccn him 
against hia will. 

The merit of this speech is too well known, to 
want to be enlarged upon here ; those who read it 
will find no reason to charge Cicero with flattery : 
hut the free spirit which it breathes in the ttee of 
that power to which it was suing for mercy, must 
give a great idea of the ait of the speaker who 
could deliver such bold truths irithout offence ; as 
well as of the generoiiCy oF (he judge, who beard 
them not Only vltb patience bnt approbation. 

" Observe, Ceesar," sayl he, " with what fideUtj 
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I plead Ligarhis's caiue, when I betray even my 
own by it. O that admirable clemency, worthy to 
be celebrated by every kind of praiae, letters, monu- 
ments ! M. Cicero diefends a criminal before you, 
by proving him not to have been in those senti- 
ments, in which he owns himself to have been : nor 
does he yet fear your secret thoughts, or while he 
is pleading for another, what may occur to you 
about himaelCl See, I aay, how little he is afraid 
of yon. See with what a courage and gaiety of 
speaking your generosity and wisdom inspire me. 
I will raise my voice to such a pitch that the 
whole Roman people may hear me. After the war 
was not only b^gun, Cnsar, but in great measure 
finished, when I was driven by no necessity, I went 
by choice and judgment to join myself with those 
who had taken arms against you. Before whom 
do I say this ? why before him who, though he 
knew it to be true, yet restored me to the republic, 
before he had even seen me ; who wrote to me 
from £g]rpt, that I should be the same man that I 
had always been ; and when he was the only em- 
peror within the dominion of Rome, suffered me 
to be the other, and to hold my laurelled fasces as 
long as I thought them worth holding — \ Do 
you then, Tubero, call Ligarius's conduct wicked ? 
for what reason? since that cause has never yet 
been called by that name : some indeed call it 
mistake, others fear ; those who speak more se- 
verely, hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; or at 
the worst, rashness ; but no man besides you has 
ever called it wickedness. For my part were I to 
invent a proper and genuine name for our calamity, 
I should take it for a kind of fatality that had 
possessed the unwary minds of men ; so that none 
can think it strange that all human counsels were 
overruled by a divine necessity. Call us then, if 
you please, unhappy ; though we can never be so 
under this conqueror : but I speak not of us who 
survive, but of those who fell ; let them be ambi. 
tions ; let them be angry ; let them be obstinate ; 
but let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of parri- 
cide, ever be charged on Cn. Pompey, and on 
many of those who died with him. When did we 
ever hear any such thing from you, Cesar ? or 
what other view had you in the war, than to defend 
yourself from injury ? — you considered it, from the 
first, not as a war, but a secession ; not as a 
hostile but civil dissention : where both sides 
wished well to the republic ; yet through a differ- 
ence, partly of counsels, partly of inclinations, 
deviated from the common good : the dignity of 
the leaden was almost equal ; though not perhaps 
of those who followed them : the cause was then 
dhbious, since there was something which one might 
approve on either side ; but now, that must needs 
be thought the best which the gods have favoured ; 
and after the experience of your clemency, who 
can be displeased with that victory in which no 
man fell who was not actually in arms*^/' 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily 
bought by alL Atticus was extremely pleased with 
it, and very industrious in recommending it ; so 
that Cicero says merrily to him by letter, — ** You 
have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I 
vrrite for the future, I will make you the pub- 
lisher :" and again, *^ your authority, I perceive, 
has made my little oration famous : for Balbus and 
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Oppius write me word that they are wonderfully 
taken with it, and have sent a copy to Caesar'." 
The success which it met with made Tubero 
ashamed of the figure that he made in it, so that he 
applied to Cicero to have something inserted in 
his favour, with the mention of his wife, and some 
of his family, who were Cicero's near relations ; 
but Cicero excused himself, '* because the speech 
was got abroad : nor had he a mind," he says, 
** to make any apology for Tubero's conduct*." 

Ldgarius was a man of distinguished zeal for the 
liberty of his country, which was the reason both 
of Cicero's pains to preserve, and of Cesar's 
averseness to restore him. After his return he 
lived in great confidence with Brutus, who found 
him a fit person to bear a part in the conspiracy 
against Cesar ; but happening to be taken ill near 
the time of its execution, when Brutus, in a visit 
to him, began to lament that he was fallen sick in 
a very unlucky hour ; Ligarius, raising himself 
presently upon his elbow, and taking Brutus by 
the hand, replied : ** Yet still, Brutus, if you mean 
to do anything worthy of yourself, I am well ' ;" 
nor did he disappoint Brutus's opinion of him, for 
we find him afterwards in the list of the conspira- 
tors. 

In the end of the year, Cesar was called away in 
great haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of 
Pompey's sons, who, by the credit of their father's 
name, were become masters ag^in of all that pro- 
vince ; and with the remains of the troops which 
Labienus, Varus, and the other chiefs who escaped, 
had gathered up from Africa, were once more in 
condition to try the fortune of the field with him : 
where the great danger to which he was exposed 
from this lut effort of a broken party, shows how 
desperate his case must have been, if Pompey 
himself, with an entire and veteran army, had first 
made choice of this country for the scene of the 
war. 

Cicero all this while passed his time with little 
satisfaction at home, being disappointed of the 
ease and comfort which he expected 
^ CTc%» ''^™ ^ ^^^ marriage: bis children, 
c. JULIUS* *• ^® ™*y i™*^o®» while their own 
c]g8ar mother was living, would not easily 

DICTATOR III. bear with a young mother-in-law in 
BT the house with them. The son es- 

coiTsuL IT. pecially was pressing to get a par- 
ticular appointment settled for his 
maintenance, and to have leave also 
to go to Spain, and make a campaign 
'Sao'^EauiL '*°^®' Cesar, whither his cousin Quin. 
tus was already gone : Cicero did not 
approve this project, and endeavoured by all means 
to dissuade him from it, representing to him that 
it would naturally draw a just reproach upon them, 
for not thinking it enough to quit their former 
party, unless they fought against it too ; and that 
he would not be pleased to see his cousin more 

d Ligarianam prKcIare rendidisti. Pcwthao quioquid | 
■cripsero, tibi prcconium deferam. — Ad Att. xiii. 12. 

Ligarianam, ut video, prcolaro auctoritas tua oommen* 
davit Bcripsit enim ad me Balbus et Oppiua, mirifioo M 
probare, ob eamquecauaamadCeaarem earn ee oratiuncu- 
1am misiB8e.>— Ibid. 19. 

* Ad Ligarianam de uxore Tuberonls, etprivigna, neqoe 
poesum Jam addere, eat enim res pervulgata, neque Tuber- 
onem volo defendere. Mirifice est enim ^lAcurtof .— Ibid. 
80. f Plat, in Brat. 



re^rded there than himself ; and promising withal, 
if he would consent to stay, to make him an ample 
and honourable allowance i^. This direrted him 
from the thoughts of Spain, though not from the 
desire of removing from his father, and taking a 
separate house in the city, with a distinct family 
of his own ; but Cicero thought it best to send 
him to Athens, in order to spend a few years in 
the study of philosophy and polite letters ; and to 
make the proposal agreeable, offered him an ap- 
pointment that would enable him to live as splen- 
didly as any of the Roman nobility who then 
resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala**. 
This scheme was accepted, and soon after executed, 
and young Cicero was sent to Athens with two of 
his father's freedmen, L. Tullius Montanus, and 
Tullius Marcianus, astheintendants and counsellors 
of his general conduct, while the particular direc- 
tion of his studies was left to the principal philo- 
sophers of the place, and above all, to Cratippus, 
the chief of the Peripatetic sect*. 

In this uneasy state both of his private and 
public life, he was oppressed by a new and most 
cruel affliction — the death of his beloved daughter 
Tullia, which happened soon after her divorce 
from Dolabella, whose manners and humour were 
entirely disagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 
deliberating with himself and his friends, whether 
Tullia should not first send the divorce, but a 
prudential regard to Dolabella's power and interest 
with CKsar, which was of use to him in these 
times, seems to have withheld him. ^ The case 
was the same with Dolabella; he was willing 
enough to part with Tullia, but did not care to 
break with Cicero, whose friendship was a credit 
to him, and whom gratitude obliged him to obserxe 
and reverence, since Cicero had twice defended 
and preserved him in capital causes^ ; so that it 
seems most probable that the divorce was of an 
amicable kind, and executed at last by the consent 
of both sides ; for it gave no apparent interruption 
to the friendship between Cicero and Dolabella, 
which they carried on with the same show of 
affection and professions of respect towards each 
other, as if the relation had still subsbted. 

Tullia died in childbed at her husband's house "*, 
which confirms the probability of their agreement 
in the divorce : it is certain, at least, that she died 

S De nispania duo attuli ; primum idem, quod tibi, me 
yercri vitupenitioncm : non satiR esse si hsec arma rcliqui»> 
scmuA? etiam contraria ? deindo fore ut angcretur, cum 
a fratrc faniiliaritato et omnI gratia vincerutur. Vclim 
magiH liberalitate uti niea qiiara sua libcrtate. — Ad Att. 
xli. 7. 

l> Pnratabo nee Bibulum, nee Addinum, nee Messalam, 
quos Atbenis futuroa audio, majores mimptus facturos, 
quam quod ox cis mercodibus accipictur. — Ibid. 3i. 

i L. Tullium Montanum nosti, qui cum Cicerone profee- 
tus est.— Ibid. .52. 53. 

Quanqiiam te, Marce fili, annum Jam audientemCratip* 
pum, Ac— l)e Off. i. 1 ; ii. 2. 

^ To oro ut de hiic misora cogitee— melius quidem in 
pessimis nihil fuit diticidio — nunc quidem ipse videtur 
denunciaro — placet railii igitur, et idem tibi nuncium 
remitti, dec— Ad Att xi. 23 ; ibid. 3. 

Quod scripsi de nuncio rcraittcndo, qux sit istius vis hoc 
tempore, et quv concitatio multitudinis, igrnoro. 81 me- 
tuendus iratus est, quies taroen ab illo fortassc nascetur. 
— Ep. Fam. xiv. 13. 

1 Cujus ego salutem duobus capitis Judiciis summa con- 
tentione defendi.— Ep. Fam. iii. la 

« Plut. in ac. 



in Rome, where Cicero was detained (he sajs) 
by the expectation of the birth, and to receive the 
first payment of her fortune back again firom 
Dolabella, who was then in Spain : she was de- 
livered, as it was thought, very happily, and sup- 
posed to be out of danger, when an unexpected 
turn in her case put an end to her life, to the 
inexpressible grief of her father". 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, 
which writers confound with that which happened 
three years before, when she was delivered at the 
end of seven months of a puny male child ; bat 
whether it was from the first, or the second time 
of her lying-in, it is evident that she left a sou 
by Dolabella, who survived her, and whom Cicero 
mentions more than once in his letters to Atticns, 
by the name of Lentulus** : desiring him to visit 
the child, and see a due care taken of him, and to 
assign him what number of servants he thought 
proper P. 

Tullia was about two-and-tiiirtj years old at the 
time of her death ; and by the few hints which are 
left of her character, appears to have been an 
excellent and admirable woman: she was most 
affectionately and piously observant of her father; 
and to the usual graces of her sex, having added 
the more solid accomplishments of knowl^ge and 
polite letters, was qualified to be the companion, 
as well as the delight of his age, and was justly 
esteemed, not only as one of the best, but the most 
learned of the Roman Udies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the loss of such a daughter, in the 
prime of her life, and the most comfortless season 
of his own, should affect him with all that grief, 
which the greatest calamity could imprint on a 
temper naturally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us that the philosophers came 
from all parts to comfort him ; but that can hardly 
be true, except of those who lived in Rome, or in 
his own family ; for his first care was, to shun all 
company as much as he could, by removing to 
Atdcus's house, where he lived chiefly in the 
library, endeavouring to relieve his mind by turn- 
ing over every book which he could meet with, on 
the subject of moderating griefs ; but finding bis 
residence here too public, and a greater resort to 

*> MeRomn tenuit omnino TuUi* me« partus : ted cum 
ea, quemadmodum spero, satis finna sit, teneor tamen, 
dum a Dolabelle procuratoribus exigam primam peo> 
sionem. — Ep. Fam. ri. 18. 

o The father's names were Publlus Comdilus Lentolns 
Dolabella; the two last beiug surnames acquired perluqw 
by adoption, and distinguishing the diffierent branobas of 
the Cornelian family. 

P Velim aliquando, cum erit tuum comroodnm, Lenta- 
lum puerum visas, eique da mandpiia, quae tibi videbitur, 
attribuas.— Ad Att xii. 28. 

Quod Lcntulum invisis. valde gratum.— Ibid. 30 ; It. 18. 

N.B. Mr. Bayle declares himsdf surprised, to find A$co- 
nius Pted, to iU-informed qftht kittorjf of TuUta, astoUU 
u/, that o/ter Piso's riMtA, the mu married to P. Lentmiw, 
and died in child-bed at hit houte: in which short aoooant 
there is contained, he says, ttto or three Ue», But Plutardi 
confirms the same aooount ; and tha mistake will rest at 
laHt, not on Asconius, but on Mr. Bayle himself, who did 
not reflect, from the authority of those ancienta, that Leo- 
tuluB was one of Dolabella's names, by which he was called 
indifferently, as well as by any of the rest—Bajle, Diction. 
Artie. Tulua, noteV. 

H Me mlhi non defuisse tu testis es, nihil onlmde montne 
minucndo ab ullo scriptum est, qood ego non domi toe 
legerim^Ad Att xii. 14. 
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him than he conld beari he retired to Astura, one 
of his seats near Antiam,a little island on the 
Latian shore, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, covered with woods and groves, cut out into 
shady walks ; a scene of all others the fittest to 
indulge melancholy, and where he could give a free 
course to his grief. ** Here," says he, "I live 
without the speech of man : every morning early 
1 hide myself in the thickest of the wood, and 
never come out till the evening : next to yourself, 
nothing is so dear to me as this solitude : my 
whole conversation is with books, yet that is some- 
times interrupted by my tears, which I resist as 
well as I can, but am not yet able to do much*^.'' 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and 
divert himse^ with business, and the company of 
his friends ; and put him gently in mind, that, by 
afflicting himself so immoderately, he would hurt 
his character, and give people a handle to censure 
his weakness; to which he makes the following 
answer : 

*' As to what yon write, that you are afraid lest 
the excess of my grief should lessen my credit and 
authority ; I do not know what men would have 
of me. Is it that I should not grieve? that is 
impossible : or that I should not be oppressed 
with grief ? who was ever less so ? When I took 
refuge at your house, was any man ever denied 
access to me ? or did any one ever come who had 
reason to complain of me ? I went from you to 
Astnra, where those g^y sparks who find fault 
with me are not able even to read so much as I 
have written. Ho# well, is nothing to the purpose ; 
yet it is of a kind which nobody could write, with 
a disordered mind. I spent a month in my gardens 
about Rome, where I received all who came with 
the same easiness as before. At this very moment^ 
while I am employing my whole time in reading 
and writing, those who are with me are more 
fatigued with their leisure than I with my pains. 
If any one asks why I am not at Rome ? because 
it is vacation time : why not in some of my villas 
more suitable to the season ? because I could not 
easily bear so much company. I am where he who 
has the best house at Bain chooses to be in this 
part of the year. When I come to Rome, nobody 
shall find anything amiss, either in my looks or 
discourse. As to that cheerfulness with which we 
used to season the misery of these times, I have 
lost it, indeed, for ever, but will never part with 
my constancy and firmness, either of mind or 
speech"," &c. 

All his other friends were Tery officious, like- 
wise, in making their compliments of condolence, 
and administering arguments of comfort to* him : 
among the rest, Ciesar himself, in the hurry of 
his affairs in Spain, wrote him a letter on the 
occasion, dated from Hispalis, the last of April*. 
Brutus wrote another, so friendly and affectionate, 
that it greatly moved him". Lucceius, aUo, one 

r In hao Bolitudine careo omnium colloquio, curoque 
mane in silvam me abstnui dmaam et asperam, non exeo 
inde ante respemm. Secundum te, nihil mihi amioius 
solitudineu In ea mihl omnia sermo est cum literis ; cum 
tamen interpellat fletos ; cui repugno quoad possum, aed 
adhuo pares non somus. — ^Ad Att. 15. 

> AdAttxii. 4a 

* A Cvsare literas aooepi conaolatarias, dataa prid. Kal. 
Mali, Hispali.— Ad Att xili. 20. 

• Bruti Utene scriptc et pnidenter et amice, multaa 
tamon mihi laorymas attulenmt<— Ibid. xii. 13. 



of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent him 
two ; the first to condole, the second to expostu- 
late with him, for persevering to cherish an un- 
manly and useless grief ' : but the following letter 
of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a masterpiece 
of the consolatory kind. 

Ser, Sulpidvs to M. T. Cicero, 

" I was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ought 
to be, to hear of the death of your daughter Tullia, 
which I looked upon as an affliction common to 
us both. If I had been with you, I would have 
made it my business to convince you what a real 
share I take in your grief. Though that kind of 
consolation is but wretched and lamentable, as it is 
to be performed by friends and relations, who are 
overwhelmed with grief, and cannot enter upon 
their task without tears, and seem to want comfort 
rather themselves, than to be in condition to ad- 
minister it to others. I resolved, therefore, to write 
you in short, what occurred upon it to my own 
mind : not that I imagined that the same things 
would not occur also to you, but that the force of 
your grief might possibly hinder your attention to 
them. What reason is there, then, to disturb 
yourself so immoderately on this melancholy occa- 
sion .' Consider how fortune has already treated 
us : how it has deprived us of what ought to be as 
dear to us as children ; our country, credit, dig. 
nity, honours. After so miserable a loss as this, 
what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to 
suffer one misfortune more } or how can a mind, 
after being exercised in such trials, not grow cal- 
Ions, and think everything else of inferior value ? 
But is it for your daughter's sake that you grieve .' 
Yet how often must you necessarily reflect, as I 
myself frequently do, that those cannot be said to 
be hardly dealt with, whose lot it has been in these 
times, without suffering any affliction, to exchange 
life for death ! For what is there in our present 
circumstances that could give her any great invi- 
tation to live ? What business } what hopes .' 
what prospect of comfori before her ? Was it to 
pass her days in the married state, with some 
young man of the first quality (for you, I know, 
on the account of your dignity, might have chosen 
what son-in-law you pleased out of all our youth, 
to whose fidelity you might safely have trusted 
her) } Was it then for the sake of bearing children, 
whom she might have had the pleasure to see 
flourishing afterwards, in the enjoyment of their 
paternal fortunes, and rising gradually to all the 
honours of the state, and using the liberty to which 
they were bom, in the protection of their friends 
and clients ? But what is there of all this which 
was not taken away before it was even given to 
her ? But it is an evil, you'll say, to lose our 
children. It is so ; yet it is much greater to suffer 
what we now endure. I cannot help mentioning 
one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
and may help also, perhaps, to mitigate your grief. 
On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
MpxiK towards Megara, I began to contemplate 
the prospect of the countries around me. iEgina 
was behind, Megara before me ; — Pirseeus on the 
right, Corinth on the left ; all which towns, once 
famous and flourishing, now lie overturned, and 
buried in their ruins. Upon this sight, I could not 

X Ep. Fam. v. 13, 14. 




bnt think presently within myself, Alas ! how do 
we poor mortals firet and vex ourselves, if any of 
oar friends happen to die, or to be killed, whose 
life is yet so short, when the carcasses of so many 
noble citiM lie here exposed before me in one 
view ? Why wilt thoa not then command thyself, 
Servius, and remember that thou art bom a man ? 
Believe me, I was not a little confirmed by this 
contemplation. Try the force of it, therefore, if 
you please, upon yourself, and imagine the same 
prospect before your own eyes. But to come 
nearer home : — When you consider how many of 
our greatest men have perished lately at once — 
what destruction has been made in the empire — 
what havoc in all the provinces — how can you be 
so much shocked, to be deprived of the fleeting 
breath of one little woman, who, if she had not 
died at this time, must necessarily have died a few 
years after, since that was the condition of her 
being bom ? But recall your mind from reflections 
of this kind to the consideration of yourself, and 
think rather on what becomes your character and 
dignity ; that your daughter lived as long as life 
was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
had seen her father pnetor, consul, augur ; been 
married to the noblest of our youth ; had tasted 
every good in life ; and when the republic fell, 
then quitted it : — what ground is there then, either 
for you or her, to complain of fortune on this 
account? In short, do not forget that you are 
Cicero, one who has been used always to prescribe 
and give advice to others ; nor imitate those paltry 
physicians, who pretend to cure other people's 
diseases, yet are not able to cure their own ; but 
suggest rather to yourself the same lesson, which 
you would give in the same case. There is no 
grief so great which length of time will not alle- 
viate ; but it would be shameful in you to wait for 
that time, and not to prevent it by your wisdom ; 
besides, if there be any sense in the dead, such was 
her love and piety to you, that she must be con- 
cerned to see how much you afflict yourself. Give 
this, therefore, to the deceased; give it to your 
friends, give it to your country, that it may have 
the benefit of your assistance and advice, whenever 
there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
now made it necessary to us to accommodate our- 
selves to our present situation, do not give any one 
a handle to think that you are not so much bewail- 
ing your daughter as the state of the times, and 
the victory of certain persons. I am ashamed to 
write any more, lest I should seem to distrust 
your prudence, and will add, therefore, but one 
thing farther, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, with great honour 
and applause to yourself ; let us now see that you 
can bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
ought to do, lest, in the number of all your other 
virtues, this one at last be thought to be wanting. 
As to myself, when I understand that your mind 
is grown more calm and composed, I will send you 
word how all things go on here, and what is the 
state of the province. Adieus." 

His answer to Sulpicius was the same in effect 
with what he gave to all his friends ; *' that his 
case was different from all the examples which he 
had been collecting for his own imitation of men 

7 Ep. Fam. Iv. 5. 



who had borne the Ion of children with firmnas; 
since they lived in times when their dignity in tiie 
state was able in great measure to oompensste 
their misfortune ; but for me," says he, "after I 
had lost all those ornaments which yon enumerate, 
and which I had acquired with the utmost pains, I 
have now lost the only comfort that was left to me. 
In this ruin of the republic, my thoughts wen 
not diverted by serving either my friends or ny 
country : I had no inclination to the forum ; could 
not bear the sight of the senate ; took myself^ as 
the case in truth was, to have lost all the frait of 
my industry and fortunes : yet when I reflected that 
all this was common to ]roa and to many others as 
well as to myself, and was forcing myself therefore 
to bear it tolerably, I had still in Tullia somewfast 
always to recur to, in which I could acquiesce, and 
in whose sweet conversation I conld drop all my 
cares and troubles : but by this last cruel wound, sU 
the rest which seemed to be healed are broken out 
again afresh : for as I then could relieve the onesa. 
ness which the republic gave me by what I found at 
home ; so I cannot now, in the affliction which 
I feel at home, find any remedy abroad, bnt an 
driven as well from my house as the fomm, nnce 
neither my house can ease my public grief, nor the 
public my domestic one*." 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little 
effect upon him ; all the relief that he found was 
from reading and writing, in whidi he continually 
employed himself, and did what no man had ever 
done before &im, draw up a treatise of consolatioo 
for himself, from whidi he professes to have 
received his greatest comfort : ** Though he wsote 
it,*' he owns, " at a time when, in the opinion of Uie 
philosophers, he was not so wise as he ought to 
have been : but 1 did violence," tvjm he, *' to my 
nature ; to make the greatness of m j sorrow give 
place to the greatness of the medicine, though 1 
acted against the advice of Chrysippns, who dis- 
suades the application of any remedy to the first 
assaults of grief *." In this work he chiefly imi- 
tated Grantor, the academio, who had left a cele- 
brated piece on the same subject ; yet he inserted 
also whatever pleased him from any other author 
who had written upon it^ ; illustrating his precepts 
all the way by examples from their ovm history, of 
the most eminent Romsns of both sexes who had 
borne the same misfortune with a remarkable con- 
stancy. This book was much read by the primitive 
fathers, especially Lactantius, to whom we are 
obliged for the few fragments which remain of it ; 
for, as the critics have long since observed, tiist 

* Ep. Fam. iv. 6 ; Ad Att. zU. 88. 

* Feci, quod ante me nemo, ut ipse me per lltwaa oodm* 

larer aflirmo tibi nullam oonaolationem mm tafam^— 

Ad Att. xii. 14 ; It. SB. 

Quid ego de consolatlone dioam ? qam mibi qnidem ipri 
Rane aliqnantum medetur, ceteris Iton multom iUam pio- 
futuram puto. — De Div. IL 1. 

In consnlationis libro, qaem in medio, (non enlm sapicn- 
tcfi cramiu) moerore et dolore conKripstmns r qaodqne 
vetat Cliryitippufl, ad recentea quad tumores anbmi rerae- 
dium adhibcre, id noe fecimua, natuneque vim adtulimu% 
ut maffnitudini medicine doloris magnitude conoedeiet.— 
Tusc. DlHp. Iv. 29. 

^ Crantorem nequor.— Plln. Hist Nat Fn^. 

Koque tamen progredior longius, quam mihi doctitfimf 
homines concodunt. quorum scripta omnia, quccunqiie 
aunt in earn sententiam non leg! solum— aed in mea ctiani 
scTipta traaatuli.— Ad Att xiL 81, 89. 
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piece which we now see in the collection of his 
writings under the title of Consolation, is un- 
doubtedly spurious. 

But the design of this treatise was not only to 
relieve his own mind, but to consecrate the virtues 
and memory of Tullia to all posterity ; nor did his 
fondness for her stop here, but suggested the pro- 
ject of a more effectual consecration by building a 
temple to her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. 
It was an opinion of the philosophers, which he 
himself constantly favoured, and in his present 
circumstances particularly indulged, '* that the 
souls of men were of heavenly extraction, and that 
the pure and chaste, at their dissolution from the 
body, returned to the fountain from which they 
were derived, to subsist eternally in the fruition and 
participation of the divine nature ; whilst the im- 
pure and corrupt were left to grovel below in the 
dirt and darkness of these inferior r^ions." He 
declares, therefore, " that as the wisdom of the 
ancients had consecrated and deified many excellent 
persons of both sexes, whose temples were then 
remaining, the progeny of Cadmus, of Amphitryon, 
of Tyndainis, so he would perform the same honour 
to Tullia ; who, if any creature had ever deserved 
it, was of all the most worthy of it I will do it, 
therefore (says he) and consecrate thee, thou best 
and most learned of women, now admitted into tbe 
assembly of the gods, to the regard and veneration 
fM all mortals'." 

In his letters to Atticus we find the strongest 
expressions of his resolution, and impatience to see 
this design executed : ** I will have a temple," 
says he; ** it it is not possible to divert me from it 
— if it be not finished this summer, I shall not 
think myself clear of guilt — I am more religiously 
bound to the execution of it than any man ever was 
to the performance of his vow**." He seems to 
have designed a fabric of great magnificence, for he 
had settlni the plan with his architect, and con- 
tracted for pillars of Chian marble with a sculptor 
of that isle, where both the work and the materials 
were the most esteemed of any in Greece*. One 
reason that determined him to a temple rather 

c N<m enim oftmlbus flli Mipientes arbitrati sunt eundem 
curmun in oodom patere. Nam vitiis et soeleribus conta- 
minatoa deprimi in tenebras, atque in cceno Jacere docue- 
runt ; oastoa auten> animiw, puroe, integros. Incomiptos, 
bonis etiam studiis atque artibus ezpolitos leni quodam ac 
facfli lap«a ad deos, id est, ad naturam sui similem pervo- 
lare.— Fragm. Consolat. ex Lactantio. 

Cum vero et mares et foraiinas complures ex bominibos 
In deorum numero esse videamus, et eorum in urbibus 
atque agris augrustiasima templa veneremur, assentiamur 
eortun sapientic, qaorum ingeniis et inventis omncm 
vitam legibus et institutis ezcultam oonstitutamque habe- 
mufl. Quod si nllum unquam animal consecrandum f liit, 
fllnd profecto fuit Si Cadmi, aut Aniphitryonis progenies, 
ant T^ndari in c<»lum toUendafama fuit, huie idem honos 
oerte dicandus est. Quod quidem faciam ; teque omnium 
optimam doctissimamque, approbantibns diis ipsis, in 
eomm cceta loeatam, ad opinionem omnium mortalium 
oonsecrabo.— Ibid. ; Tusc. Disp. i. 11, 12. 30, 31. 

^ Fanum fieri volo, neque mihi erui potest. [Ad Att ziL 
36.] Redeo ad fiunm, nisi hac estate absolutum erit — 
soelere me liberatum non putaba [Ibid. 41.] Ego mo ma- 
jore religicme, quam quisquam ftait ullius voti, obstrlctum 
puto ^Ibid. 43. 

« De Cano iUo dico— neque de genere dubito, placet 
enim mihi Cluatii. [Ibid. 18.] Tu tamen cum Apella 
Cbio confice de oolumnla— Ibid. 19 ; Plin. Hist. Nat 
zzxvl. 5, 6. 



than a sepulchre was, that in the one he was not 
limited in the expense, whereas in the other he was 
confined by law to a certain sum, which he could 
not exceed without the forfeiture of the same sum 
also to the public : yet this, as he tells us, was not 
the chief motive, but a resolution that he had 
taken of making a proper apotheosis'. The only 
difllculty was, to find a place that suited his pur- 
pose : his first thought was to purchase certain 
gardens across the Tyber, which, lying near the 
city and in the public view, were the most likely 
to draw a resort of votaries to his new temple : 
he presses Atticus, therefore, ** to buy them for 
him at any rate vrithout regard to his circum- 
stances, since he would sell, or mortage, or be 
content to live on little, rather than be disap- 
pointed : groves and remote places (he says) were 
proper only for deities of an established name and 
religion ; but for the deification of mortals public 
and open situations were necessary to strike the 
eyes and attract the notice of the people." But 
he found so many obstructions in all his attempts 
of purchasing, that to save trouble and expense, 
Atticus advised him to build at last in one of his 
own villas, to which he seemed inclined, lest the 
summer should pass without doing anything ; yet 
he was irresolute still which of his villas he should 
choose, and discouraged by reflecting on the change 
of masters, to which all private estates were ex- 
posed in a succession of ages, which might defeat 
the end of his building, and destroy the honour of 
his temple, by converting it to other uses, or 
suffering it to fall into ruins '. 

' Nunquam mihi venit in mentem, quo plus insumtum 
in monumentum esset, quam nescio quid, quod lege oonce- 
ditur, tantundem populo dandum esse : quod non magno- 
pere moveret, nisi nescio quumodo, &A(fy V fortasse. Nol- 
lem illud ullo nomine nisi fani appellari. [Ad Att. xii. 
35.] Sepulori similitudinem efTugere non tam propter pee- 
nam legis studeo, quam ut maxime assequar &iro$4wairm 
^Ibld. 36. 

This fact seems to confirm what the author of the Book 
of Wisdom observes on the origin of idolatry ; that it was 
owing tu the fond affection of parents, seeking to do honour 
to their deceased children. The father, bays he, oppressed 
vfith an unexpected ifrieffor the sudden death (if his child, 
a/ler making an image qf him, began to worship him as a 
god, though he was but a dead man, and enjoined certain 
rites and masteries to his servants and dependants, [Wisd. 
xir. 15.] But it was not Cicero's real thought after all to 
exaJt his daughter into a deity : he knew it to be absurd, 
as he often declares, to pay ditfine honours to dead mortals ; 
and tells us, how their very publicans had decided that 
question in Bceotia : for when the lands of the immortal 
gods were excepted out of their leatte, by the law qf the 
censors, they denied that any one could be deemed an im- 
mortal god, who had once been a man ; and so made the 
lands of Amphiaraus and Trophonius pay the same taxes 
with the rest. [De Nat. Deor. iii. 19.] Yet in a political 
view he sometimes recommends the worship of those sons 
of men, whom their eminent scnrices to mankind had 
advanced to the rank of inferior gods, as it inculcated, in 
a manner the most sensible, the doctrine of the souCs im- 
mortality. [De Leg. ii. 11.] And since a temple was the 
most ancient way of doing honour to those dead who had 
deserved it, [Plin. Hist. Nat. xxvii.] he considered it as 
the most effectual 'method of perpetuating the memory 
and praises of Tullia, and was willing to take the benefit 
of the popular superstition, and follow the example of 
those ancients, who had polished and civilised human life, 
by consecrating such patterns of virtue to the veneration 
of their fellow-citizens.— Mongault, not. 1 : Ad Att. xiL 1& 

S Bed ineunda nobis ratio est, quemadmodum in omni 
mutatione dominorum, qui innumerabiles fieri posvunt in 
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But after all his eagerness and solicitude about 
this temple, it was never actually built by him, 
since we fiod no mention of it in any of the 
ancient writers, which could not have been omitted 
if a fabric so memorable had ever been erected **. 
It is likely that as his grief evaporated and his 
mind grew more calm, he began to consider his 
project more philosophically, and to perceive the 
vanity of expecting any lasting glory from such 
monuments which time itself, in the course of a 
few ages, must necessarily destroy : it is certain, 
at least, that as he made no step towards building 
it this summer, so Caesar's death, » hich hnppened 
before the next, gave fresh obstruction to it, by 
the hurry of aflfairs in which it engaged him ; and 
though he had not etill wholly dropped the thoughts 
of it, but continued to make preparation and to 
set apart a fund for it', yet in the short and busy 
scene of life which remained to him, he never had 
leisure enough to carry it into execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude that all 
company was become uneasy to him, and when his 
friend Philippus, the father-in-law of Octavius, 
happened to come to his villa in that neighbour- 
hood, he was not a little disturbed at it, from the 
apprehension of being teased with his visits ; and 
he tells Atticus, with some pleasure, that he had 
called upon him only to pay a short compli- 
ment, and went back again to Rome without giving 
him any trouble''. His wife, Publilia, also wrote 
him word that her mother and brother intended to 
wait upon him, and that she would come along 
with them if he would give her leave, which she 
begged in the most earnest and submissive terms 
— ^but his answer was, that he was more indisposed 
than ever to receive company, and would not have 
them come ; and lest they should come without 
leave, he desires Atticus to watch their motions 
and give him notice, that he might contrive to avoid 
them'. A denial so peremptory confirms what 

inflnita posteritato— illud qiiiiHl conflecratum remancre 
])OM>it Eqiiideni Jum nihil ogeo vectigulibu^, et parvo 
contcntim eww imshuni. C'ogito interdtiin trnnA Tibcrim 
IiortfHi aliquiw purure, ct quideni ob banc cauaani niaxinic; 
nihil cnim video quod tain cclebrc oatie poi«ct [Ad Att 
xiL 1!^] I>o hnrtiN, etiam atqiie ctiani te rago. [Ibid. 22.] 
Ut MP|H.' loouti Himms, coniinutationcH doniinoruui refor- 
niidd. [Ibid. »i] Cclcbritatem n'(|uim.— IbiiL 37. 

I> C'vliuH UliodiKinuR tcllH ua, that in the time of SixtiiR 
IV. there wu.s found nojir Rome, on the Applun-way, over 
against the tomb of Cicero, the bo<ly of u woman, whoM 
hair whh dreHbed up in net-worlc of gold, and which, from 
the inM.'ri]>tion, wu8 thouglit to be the body of Tullia. It 
waM entire, and m) well preM;rvc«l by spiccH, art to have 
auCTered no injury fn)m time ; yet when it was remove«t 
into the city, it mouldered away in three dayo. liut this 
wafl only the hanty conjecture of some learned of that time, 
which, fur want of authority to supjiort it, noon vanisihed 
of itself ; for no instTijition was ever produced to coiifinn 
it, nor ha4 it been mentioned, that I know of. by any other 
author, that there waH any Hcpulehrc of Cii-ero on the 
Appian-way. — ('a>L ]{hn4l. Lection. Antiq. iiL 24. 

' Quod ex istiH fructuo»iH rebus receptum CAt. id ego ad 
illud fanum Ncpositum puUtbnm. — Ad Att xv. Ifi. 

^ Mihi adhuc nihil priut fuit hao fiolitudinc. quam 
vereor, ne Philippus toUat: heri enim vcsperi vencrat. — 
Ibid. xii. 10. 

(|uod cram veritun. non obturbavit Philippus: nam 
ut hcri mc salutuvit, atatim Itomam prufectUh et^t. — Ibid. 
IR. 

1 Publilin ad mc scripsit, nmtrem suam cum Ptiblilio 
ad meventurara, et so ima, hi ego paterer: oratmultia 
et Bupplicibua verbis ut licoat, et ut sibi rcacribam 



Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his 
daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at her death ; 
a crime which, in the tenderness of his afflictioD, 
appeared to him so heinous, that he could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing her any more ; and though 
it was inconvenient to him to part with her fortune 
at this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, 
as a proper sacrifice to the honour of Tullia*. 

Brutus likewise about this time took a resola- 
tion of putting away his wife Claudia, for the sake 
of taking Porcia, Bibulus's widow, and his nnde 
Cato*s daughter. But he vras much censured for 
this step, since Claudia had no stain upon her 
character, was nobly bom, the sister of Apptoi 
Claudius, and nearly allied to Pompey ; so that his 
mother Servilia, though Cato's sister, seems to 
have been averse to the divorce, and strongly in 
the interests of Claudia against her niece. Cicero's 
advice upon it was, that if Brutus was resolved 
upon the thing, he should do it out of hand, as 
the best way to put an end to people's talking, by 
showing that it was not done out of levity or com- 
plaisance to the times, but to take the daughter of 
Cato, whose name was now highly popular", which 
Brutus soon after complied with, and made Porcia 
his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer 
which raised a great alarm in the <nty, the sur- 
prising death of Marcellus, whom Csesar had lately 
pardoned. He had left Mitylene and was come 
as far as Pineus on his way towards Rome, 
where he spent a day with his old friend and 
colleague Serv. Sulpicius, intending to pursue his 
voyage the day following by sea ; but in the night, 
after Sulpicius had taken leave of him, on the 
twenty-third of May, he was killed by his friend 
and client, Magius, who stabbed himself instantly 
with the same poniard ; of which Sulpicius sent 
the following account to Cicero. 

Serv, Sulpieiut to M. T, Cicero, 

** Though I know that the news whidi I am 
going to tell you will not be agreeable, yet since 
chance and nature govern the lives of us all, I 
thought it my duty to acquaint you with the fiict, 
in what manner soever it happened. On the 
twenty-second of May I came by sea firom Epidan- 
rus to Piraeus to meet my colleague Marcellus, and 
for the sake of his company spent that day with 
him there. The next day, when I took my leave of 
him, with design to go from Athens into Boeotia to 
finish the remaining part of my jurisdiction, he, as 
he told me, intended to set sail at the same time 
towards Italy. The day following, about four in 
the morning, when I was preparing to set out from 

reficripsi, me otiam gravius e«ae affootom, quam turn, 
cum illi dixiaaem, me itolum ease velle, quare nolle me 

hoc tempore earn ad me venire te hoc nunc rogo ut 

cxplorcA. — Ad Att. .V. 

m ThiM affair of PubliliA*i« divorce is frequently referred 
to, though with some obHcurity, in his lettem ; and we 
find Atticus employed by him afterwards to adjuat with 
the brother. Publilius, the time and manner of paying back 
the fortune.— Ad Att. xiii. 34, 47 ; xvL 2. 

a A tc cxpccto (d quid de Oruto: quanquam Nkrias 
confectum putabat, faed divortium non probari. — Ad Att. 
xiii. a. 

Brutus Bi quid^-cumbis ut aciam. Cut qnidem quam 
primnm agendum puto, pnetertim ti statuit: aennnii- 
culum cnim omnem aut reatinxorii aat sedarit— llMd.10. 
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Athens, his friend, P. Postumius, came to let me 
know that Marcellus was stabbed by his companion 
P. Magios Gilo, after supper, and had received 
two wounds, the one in his stomach, the other in 
bis head near the ear, but he was in hopes still 
that he might live ; that Magius presently killed 
himself; and that Marcellus sent him to inform 
me of the case, and to desire that I would bring 
some physicians to him. I got some together im- 
mediately, and went away with them before break 
of day : but when I was come near Pirseus, Aci- 
dinu8*s boy met me with a note from his master, 
in which it was signified that Marcellus died a little 
before day. Thus a great man was murdered by 
a base villain ; and he, whom his very enemies had 
spared on the account of his dignity, received his 
death from the bands of a friend. I went forward 
however to his tent, where I found two of his 
freedmen and a few of his slaves ; all the rest, they 
said, were fled, being in a terrible fright on the 
account of their master's murder. I was forced 
to carry his body with me into the city in the same 
litter in which I came, and by my own servants ; 
where I provided a funeral for him, as splendid as 
the condition of Athens would allow. I could not 
prevail with the Athenians to grant a place of 
burial for him within the city ; they said that it 
was forbidden by their religion, and had never been 
indulged to any man : but they readily granted 
what was the most desirable in the next place, to 
bury him in any of their public schools that I 
pleased. I chose a place, therefore, the noblest in 
the universe, the school of the Academy, where I 
burnt him, and have since given orders that the 
Athenians should provide a marble monument for 
him in the same place. Thus I have faithfully 
performed to him, both when living and dead, 
every duty, which our partnership in office, and 
my particular relation to him, required. Adieu. 
The thirtieth of May, from Athens*." 

M. Marcellus was the head of a family which, 
for a succession of many ages, had made the first 
figure in Rome ; and was himself adorned with all 
the virtues that could qualify him to sustain that 
dignity which he derived from his noble ancestors. 
He had formed himself in a particular manner for 
the bar, where he soon acquired great fame, and of 
all the orators of his time seems to have approached 
the nearest to Cicero himself, in the character of a 
complete speaker. His manner of speaking was 
elegant, strong, and copious, with a sweetness of 
voice and propriety of action that added a grace 
and lustre to everything that he said. He was a 
constant admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of the 
same principles in peace, and on the same side in 
war ; so that Cicero laments his absence as the loss 
of a companion and partner in their common 
studies and labours of life. Of all the magistrates, 
he was the fiercest opposer of Ceesar's power, and 
the most active to reduce it : his high spirit, and 
the ancient glory of his house, made him impatient 
under the thought of receiving a master ; and 
when the battle of Pharsalia seemed at last to have 
Imposed one upon them, he retired to Mitylene, 
the usual resort of men of learning, there to spend 
the rest of his days in a studious retreat, remote 
from arms and the hurry of war, and determined 
Neither to seek nor to accept any grace from the 

Ep. Fam. iv. 13. 



conqueror. Here Brutus paid him a visit, and 
found him, as he gave an account to Cicero, as 
perfectly easy and happy under all the misery of 
the times, from the consciousness of his integrity, 
as the condition of human life could bear, sur- 
rounded with the principal scholars and philoso- 
phers of Greece, and eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; eo that in departing from him towards 
Italy, he seemed (he said) to be going himself 
into exile rather than leaving Marcellus in if. 

Magius, who killed him, was of a family which 
had borne some of the public offices, and had him- 
self been quaestor*} ; and having attached himself 
to the fortunes of Marcellus and followed him 
through the wars and his exile, was now returning 
with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no hint of any 
cause that induced him to commit this horrid fact, 
which, by the immediate death of Magius, could 
never be clearly known. Cicero's conjecture was, 
that Magius, oppressed with debts, and apprehend- 
ing some trouble on that score at his return, had 
been urging Marcellus, who was his sponsor for 
some part of them, to furnish him with money to 
pay the whole ; and by receiving a denial, was pro- 
voked to the madness of killing his patron'. Others 
assign a different reason, as the rage of jealousy 
and the impatience of seeing others more favoured 
by Marcellus than himself. 

As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a 
general consternation ; and from the suspicious 
nature of the times all people's thoughts were pre- 
sently turned on Ceesar, as if he were privately the 
contriver of it ; and from the wretched fate of so 
illustrious a citizen, every man began to think him- 
self in danger. Cicero was greatly shocked at it, 
and seemed to consider it as the prelude of some 
greater evil to ensue ; and Atticus, signifying his 
concern upon it, advises him to take a more parti- 
cular care of himself, as being the only consular 
senator left who stood exposed to any envy^ But 

P Mihi, inquit, Marcellus satis est notus. Quid igitur de 
illo Judicas ? — quod habiturus cs similem tui — ita est, et 
vehementerplaeet. Namctdidlcit, etomibsiscapteris studiis 
id egit unum, seseque quotidianis commentationibus acer- 
rime exercuit. Itaque et lectis utitur verbis et frequen- 
tibus ; et splendore vocis, dignitate niotus fit speciosum 
et illustre, quod dicitur ; omniaque sic suppetunt, ut ei 
nullam deesse virtutem oratoris putem.— Brut 367* 

Dolebam, Patres Conscripti, — illo annulo atque Imitatore 
studionim meoruni, quasi quodam socio a me et comite 
distraoto— quis enim est illo aut nobilitate, aut probitate, 
aut optimarum artium studio, aut imiocentia, aut ullo 
genero laudis prestantior ?— Pro MarceL 1. 

Nostri enim sensus, ut in pace semper, sic turn etiam in 
bello congruebant. — Ibid. 6. 

Qui hoc tempore ipso— in hoc commnni nostro et quasi 
fatali malo, consoletur se ciun conscientia optime mentis, 
tum etiam usurpatione ao rcnovatione doctrins. Vidi 
enim Mitylenis nnper vinim, atque ut dixi, vidi plane 
virum. Itaque cum eum antea tui similem in dicendo 
viderim ; tum veto nunc doctissimo viro, tibique ut 
. intellexl, amicissimo Cratippo, instructum omni copia, 
multo videbam similiorem. — Brut. ibid. ; Senec. Consolat. 
ad Uelv. p. 79. 

q Pigh. Annal. A. U. 691. 

* Quanquani nihil habeo quod dubitem, nisi ipsi Magio 
que fuerit causa amentiae. Pro quo quidem etiam sponsor 
Bunii factus eat. Nimirum id fuit. Solvendo enim non 
erat. Credo eum a Marcello petiisso allquid, et ilium, ut 
erat, constantius respondiase. — Ad Att. xiii. 10. 

* Indignatus aliquem amicorum ab eo sibi pracferri. — * 
Val. Max. ix. 11. 

* Minimo miror ie et graviter ferre de Marcello, et 
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Cesar's friends soon cleared him of all snspicion, 
as indeed the fact itself did when the circumstances 
came to be known, and fixed the whole ^It of it 
on the fary of Magius. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, 
who began to make a great noise and figure in 
Italy, by assuming the name and pretending to be 
the grandson of Caius Marius : but apprehending 
that Caesar would soon put an end to his preten- 
sions and treat him as he deserved, he sent a 
pathetic letter to Cicero by some young fellows of 
his company, to justify his claim and descent, and 
to implore his protection against the enemies of 
his family, — conjuring him by their relation, by 
the poem which he had formerly written in praise 
of Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his 
mother's father, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would undertake the defence of his camie. 
Cicero answered him very gravely diat he could 
not want a patron when his kinsman Caesar, so 
excellent and generous a man, was now the master 
of all, yet that he also should be ready to favour 
him". But Ciesar, at his return, knowing him to 
be a cheat, banished him out of Italy, since, instead 
of being what he pretended to be, he was found to 
be only a farrier whose true name was Herophilns*. 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome 
this year, and as Cicero had a particular friendship 
with his family, and, when consul, had by a decree 
of the senate conferred upon his father the honour 
of the regal title, he thought proper to send a ser- 
vant to meet him on the road and invite him to 
his house : but he was already engaged by Sestius, 
whose office it then was to receive foreign princes 
and ambassadors at the public expense, which 
Cicero was not displeased with in the present 
state of his domestic affairs. *' He comes (says 
he,) I guess, to purchase some kingdom of Cesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his 
ownT." 

Cicero's whole time during his solitude was 
employed in reading and writing : this was the 
business both of his days and nights. ''It is in- 
credible," he says, ** how much he wrote and how 
little he slept : and if he had not fallen into that 
way of spending his time, he should not have 

plnra vcreri periculi ircnera. Quia enim hoc tinierct, quod 
neque acddcrat an toft, nee videbatur natum ferre, ut ac- 
cidere poaset. Omnia igitur motucndo, dec — Ad Alt. ziii. 
10. 

" Hcri— quidom urbani, ut vidcbantar, nd mo mandata 
ot literas attulerunt, a C. Marii), C. F. C. N. multlii verbis 
agere mecum per c<)gnationcm, que mihi acoum ewot, 
per eum Mariura, quom scripHissem, per eloqucntiam 
L. CiUMii avi aul, ut ae dvfendcrvm — rotMnipiii nihil ei 
patrono opiiii case, quoniam Caraariit, pmpinqui cjua. omnia 
poteataa essot, viri 0])timi et hominia liberaliaaimi : nie 
tamon ci fauturum.— Ad Att. xii. 40. 

* Ilerophilua equariua mcdicaa, C. Marium acptioa con- 
Bulcm avum aibi vendicando, ita ae eztullt, ut colon ie 
vetcranorum complurea et niunicipia splcndida, collegia- 
que fero omnia patronum adoptarcnt— enter um decreto 
Caraaria extra Italiam relcg:atu8, dec. — Val. Max. ix. 15. 

7 Ariarathes ArlDbarzani filiua Rnmam venit Vult, 
opinor, regnuni allquod emere a C»uirc : nam. quo modo 
nunc eat, |>cdem ubi ponat in suo nun habet. Omnino 
eum SoMtiua notiter parocliua publlcua occupavit: quod 
quidem facile patior. Verumtamen quod mihi, aummo 
bcneficiu meo, magna cum fratribua illiua neceaaitudo eat, 
invito eum per literas, ut apud me diversetur. — Ad Att. 
xiii.2. 



known what to do with himself'." His studies 
vrere chiefly philosophical, which he had been fond 
of from his youth, and, after a long intermission, 
now resumed with great ardoor, having taken a 
resolution to explain to his conntrymen in their 
own language whatever the Greeks had tanght on 
every part of philosophy, whether speculative or 
practiral. ** For being driven (aa he tells m) 
from the public administration, he knew no way so 
effectual of doing good as by instructing the minds 
and reforming the morals of the yonth, which is 
the licence of those times wanti^ every help to 
restrain and correct them. The calamity of the 
city (says he), made this task necxssary to me; 
since in the confusion of civil arms I could neither 
defend it after my old way, nor, when it was im- 
possible for me to be idle, could I find anytUng 
better on which to employ myself. My dtiieas 
therefore will pardon or rather thank me, that 
when the government was fallen into the power of 
a single person I neither wholly hid nor afflicted 
myself unnecessarily, nor acted in snch a maaner 
as to seem angry at the man or the times, nor yet 
flattered or admired the fbrtone of another so u to 
be displeased with my own. For I had learned 
from Plato and philosophy, that these tarns and 
revolutions of states are natural, — sometimes ioto 
the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some- 
times of one. As this was the case of our own 
republic, so when I was deprived of my fotma 
post in it, I betook myself to these studies in oidcr 
to relieve my mind from the sense of onr comaMB 
miseries, and to serve my country at the same tine 
in the best manner that 1 was able ; lor my booki 
supplied the place of my votes in the senate md of 
my speeches to the people, and I took up philosopliy 
as a substitute for my management of the •feBfis^ 

He now published, therefore, in the war of 
dialogue, a book which he called *' Hortenaiiis, ' ia 
honour of his deceased friend ; where in a debste 
of learning he did what he had often done in oon- 
tests of the bar, undertake tiie defisnce of philoaophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the psit 
of arraigning it^. It was the reading of this book, 
long since unfortunately lost, iHuch first inflamed 
St Austin, as he himself somewhere dedares^ to 
the study of the Christian philosophy : and if it had 
yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to tiw 
worid that it once subsisted, to be the instniment 
of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the church of Christ'. 

He drew up also about this time, in four books, 

* Crcdibilo non eat, quantum scribam die, quia eciam 
nocttbua. Nihil enim aomnL — Ad Att. xiiL 96. 

Niai mihi hoc veniaaet in mentem, w n l bare Ma neseto 
quae, quo vorterem me non habffrem.^-Jbid. lOL 

• De Divin. ii. 2 ; De Fin. L 3. 

l> Cohortati aumua, ut maxime potalmua* ad pUkh 
Bophioe atudium eo libro, qui oat insoriptua, Hartenaii 
De Div. ii. 1. 

NoH autem unlvens phflosophie vitnperatoribaa ] 
dimua in Hortcnaio. — Tuao. IHap. iL 8. 

c It ia certain that all the Latin Fathen made great ww 
of ('icero'a writinga ; and eapeclally Jerome, wlu) was not 
80 grateful aa Auatin in acknowledging the benefit ; for, 
having conceived aomeacruplea cm that soure in hia deriiD> 
ing age, he endeavoured to diacourage hie dladpleB fran 
reading them at all ; and declared, that lu had not taktn 
either Cicero or Maro, or any heatken writer. Mo kii 
hatuU/or above /ifteen peart : for whidi hIa adveneiy 
Rnffiniis raliiea him very eeverriy.— HJenm. Op. ton. L 
pare2.p.414; it pars 1. pi isa Bdlt Banadlct 
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a particiilar account and defence of the philosophy 
of the Academy ; the sect which he himsedf followed 
heing, as he says, of all others the most consistent 
with itself, and Uie least arrogant as well as most 
elegant**. He had before published a work on the 
same subject in two books, — the one called " Cato- 
los,** the other ** Lucollus ;*' but considering that .the 
argument was not suited to the characters of the 
speakers, who were not particularly remarkable for 
any study of that sort, he was thinking to change 
them to Cato and Brutus, when Atticus happening 
to signify to him that Varro had expressed a desire 
to be inserted in some of his writings, he presently 
reformed his scheme and enlarged it into four 
books, which he addressed to Varro, taking upon 
himself the part of Philo of defending the principles 
t4 the Academy, and assigning to Varro that of 
Antiochus, of opposing and confuting them, and 
introducing Atticas as the moderator of the dispute. 
He finished the whole with great accuracy, so as 
to make it a present worthy of Varro ; and if he 
was not deceived, he says, l^ a partiality and self- 
love too common in sudi cases, there was nothing 
cm the subject equal to it even among the Greeks*. 
An these four books, excepting part of the first, 
•re now lost ; whilst the second book of the first 
edition, whidi he took some pains to suppress, 
remains still entire, under its original title of 
Luenllns. 

He published likewise this year one of the noblest 
of his works and on the noblest subject in philo- 
iopliy, his treatise called De Finibus, or of the 
duef good and ill of man,~written in Aristotle's 
manner' ; in which he explained with great elegance 
and perspicuity the several opinions of all the 
■Bciflnt sects on that most important question. It 
it there inquired, he tells us, what is the chief end 
to which all the Tiews of life ought to be referred 
in order to make it happy ; or what it is which 
Butsre pursues as the supreme good uid shuns as 
the worst of iUs' . The work consists of five books ; 
in the two first the Epicurean doctrine is largely 
opened and discussed, being defended by Torquatus 
and confuted by Cicero, in a conference supposed 
to be held in his Cuman villa, in the presence of 
TWarins, a young gentleman who came with Tor- 
qnatus to visit him. The two next explain the 
doctrine of the Stoics, asserted by Cato and op- 
poeed by Cicero in a friendly debate, upon their 
Beedng accidentally in LucuUus's library. The 

^ Qnod gmos philosophandi mlnirae arn^pans, maxi- 
mequa ct ocmstaiiB, et degans arbitraremor, quatuor 
Academlcto libris ustendimua—De Divin. iL 1. 

« Evyo iUam 'AffoAii^in^v, in qua homines, nobiles Ull 
qaidem, led nullo modo philoiogi, nimis aoate loquuntur, 
ad Yarronem tranaferamiu-Xiatalo et Luoollo alibi r»> 
ponsmna^Ad Att xia IS. 

Qnod ad au deYsrroiM acripseras, totam Aoademiam 
ab hominibiu nobiliaiimii abrtuli ; transtuli ad nostrum 
aodakoi, et ez duobns libris oontuli in quatuor— libri 
quidam ita esicnmt, (niri me forte oommunis ^'lAovr^a 
dedplt) ut in tali genete ne apud Qraoos quidem quio- 
qoam dmile^-IUd. 13; it 16, 19. 

f Qua aatam his ttmporibus acripsi *ApurroT4\€iO¥ 
moron habent— Ita oonfeoi quinque Ubros wtpl rcX»r.— 
IMd. I9L 

r Turn id, qnod his Ubrls quaritnr, quid sit finis, quid 
eztnanom, quid ultimnm, quo slni omnia bene vivendi. 
leoieqne faelendl ctmaiUa rateenda. Quid aequatur na- 
tora, at anmmum ez rebus ezpetendis; quid fogiat ut 
catxcmnm malomm.— De Fin. L 4. 



fifth contains the opinions of the old Academy, or 
the Peripatetics, explained by Piso in a third 
dialogue supposed to be held at Athens in the pre- 
sence of Cicero, his brother Quintus, cousin Lucius, 
and Atticus. The critics have observed some im- 
propriety in this last book, in making Piso refer to 
the other two dialogues, of which he had no share 
and could not be presumed to have any knowledge **. 
But if any inaccuracy of that kind be really found 
in this or any other of his works, it may reasonably 
be excused by that multiplicity of siffairs which 
scarce allowed him time to write, much less to 
revise what he wrote : and in dialogues of length, 
composed by piecemeal and in the short intervals 
of leisure, it cannot seem strange that he should 
sometimes forget his artificial to resume his proper 
character, and enter inadvertently into a part which 
he had assigned to another. He addressed this 
work to Brutus, in return for a present of the 
same kind which Brutus had sent to him a little 
before, a treatise upon virtue ^ 

Not long after he had finished this work he pub- 
lished another of equal gravity called his Tusculan 
Disputations, in five books also, upon as many 
different questions in philosophy, the most im- 
portant and useful to the happiness of human life. 
The first teaches us how to contemn the terrors of 
death, and to look upon it as a blessing rather than 
an evil ; the second, to support pain and affliction 
with a manly fortitude ; the third, to appease all 
our complaints and uneasinesses under the accidents 
of life ; the fourth, to moderate all our other pas- 
sions ; the fifth, to evince the sufficiency of virtue 
to make man happy. It was his custom, in the 
opportunities of his leisure, to take some friends 
with him into the country> where, instead of 
amusing themselves vrith idle sports or feasts, their 
diversions were wholly speculative, — tending to 
improve the mind and enlarge the understanding. 
In this maimer he now spent five days at his Tus- 
culan villa in discussing with his friends the several 
questions just mentioned ; for after employing the 
mornings in declaiming and rhetorical exercises, 
they used to retire in &q afternoon into a gallery 
called the Academy, which he had built for the 
purpose of philosophical conferences, where, after 
the manner of the Greeks, he held a school, as they 
called it, and invited the company to call for any 
subject that they desired to hear explained ; which 
being proposed accordingly by some of the audience, 
became immediately the argument of that day's 
debate. These five conferences or dialogues he 
collected afterwards into writing, in the very words 
and manner in which they really passed, and pub- 
lished them under the title of his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, from the name of the viUa in which they 
were held^. 

He wrote also a little piece in the way of a 
funeral encomium in praise of Porcia, the sister of 

i> Prvfat Davia in Lib. De Pin. 

i De Fin. L a 

^ In TuBCulano, cum eeaent complures mecum tami- 
liares— ponere Jubebam, de quo qufs audire vellet ; ad id 
aut sodens aut ambulans diRputabem. Itaque dierum 
quinque scholas. ut Gneci appellant, in totidom Ubros 
contulL — Tuoc. Disp. L 4. 

Itaque cum ante meridiem dictioni operam dedissemua 
— ^post meridiem in Academiam deacendimus : in qua dis* 
putationom habitam non quasi narrantee exponimus, sed 
eisdem fere verbia ut actum dlsputatumque eat. — Ibid, ii 

3; UL37. 
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Clio and wife of D'tminiis Ahfno*^ir*^'.:«. C»#ar*» 
mortal fnenav : which «>iv>«s how l-.::Ic he w.)$ >till 
dispiiMrd to court t!ie t;nie*. V.irro and Ix'IIiiis 
attrropted the same 5ubiect. and lii^^ro deMrf« 
Atticus to send him their roRiivtAitU'D; : but all 
the three are now lo<r. — thooch t'iirrro look the 
paint to revi^e and c><rrect hi^, and »ent copiec of 
it afterwards to Domitius the ton. and Brutus the 
ne|>hew uf that Porcia '. 

Cvsar continued all this while in S)tain pursuing 
the MM of Pompey, and providine for the future 
peace and settlement of the province ; whence he 
paid Cicero the compliment of sending him an ac- 
count of his success with his own hnnd. Mirtius 
also ^ve him early intelligence of the defeat and 
flight of the two brothers, which was not di»a«ree- 
able to him : for though he was not much concerned 
alxjut the event of the war. and ex|HH'ted no eood 
from it on either side, yet the opinion which he 
had conceived of the lien^ne^s and violence of the 
youD^ Poropeys, esj>erinlly of the elder of them 
CnKus, engMzed his wishes rather for Caesar. In 
a letter til Atticus, ** Hirtius (sivit he) wro:e me 
word that Sextus Pom{iey had withdrawn himself 
from Corduba into the hither Spain, and that 
Cnaeus too was lied I know not whither, nor in 
truth do I care*"." And this indeed seems to have 
been the common sentiment of all the republicans; 
aH (.'assius himself, writing to Cicero on the same 
subject, declares still more ex]dicitly : " May I 
|>enhh ^says he,) if 1 he not solicitous about the 
event of thinirs in S|iain, and would rather keep 
our old and clement master than try a new and 
cruel one. You know what a fool Cnaeus is, — how 
he Ukes cruelty for n virtue, how he has always 
thouffht that we laughed at him ; I am afraid lest 
he should take it into his head to repny our jokes 
in his rustic manner with the swonl"." 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the cam|)aig:n 
along with Cwsar, thinking to please his coni)>any 
and to make his fortunes the better among them', 
began to play over his old frame and to abuse his 
uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account 
of it to Atticus, says, *• there is nothing new but 
that liirtius has been quarrelling in my defence 
with our nephew Quintus. who takes all occasions 
of saying everything bad of me, and esi>eciullv at 
public feasts, and when he has done with me falls 
next upon his father. He is thought to sav nothing 
to credible as that we are both irreconcilable to 
Cesar, that Csesar should tnist neither of us, and 
even beware of me : this would be terrible, did I 
not see that our king is persuaded that I have no 
spirit left"." 



»» 






* I^ninlationoiii Porciw tibi iiiisi corn!i-t.iiii : ac o*) pni- 
pcravi : ut oi fnrtc aut I><iniitiu filio aiit Driito niittcrotur. 
h»o mftterctur. M m tibi erit oonnnfMlnm. ni<>fnio|HTo 
curofi vclini ; ct velini M. VArmnis, Lolliique niittafi lauila- 
tioncm.— Ad Att. xiiL 411 : it. 37. 

« IlirtluB ad me Hcriimit. Sex. Ponipeiiim Corduba 
ezisae, et fugiNse In Ilispaniam citiTioniii ; Cnaruni 
tugian nesclo quo, nequc enim euro.— Ad Att. xlL 37. 

!• nlsl aollicitus sum; ao malo veterrm ac 

domlnum habere, quam novum et cnidoUiu 

Bois, Chans quam sit fatuuH ; Ncis quoiniMlo 

Ttrtntcm pufeet; scis, quam ao iwuii>cr a 

jmtot 

T««or, M DOS nntiee gladio vdlt arrifivicTripiaeu, — 
V Vum, XT. la 
* Movl MII0 nihil, nM HIrtlum cum Quinto accrrime 
BMlltiguia; omnibus enm locis faccre, niaxhncquo 



Atticos was alwiTS endeaiuuilve to 
Cicero*s impatience under the pi 
and persuading him to comply 
with the times, nor to reject die fiii lAiliif rf 
C vsar. which was so forwardlf offered id 1»: mi 
upon his frequent com plaints of the 
indignity of his present condition, be took 
to observe, what Cicero oonld not bat owi a k 
true, that if to pay a psirtimfaur 
ance to a man wu tbe maik of 
power seemed to be sUves ntlier to ba tki k 
to them '. With the same riew be 
him among his other works to tbmk of 
to be addressed to Cesar : bat Cioero bad as ,. 
tite to this task ; he saw bow difiealt it vgrikk 
to ))rrform it without lessening: bis cbai s iil n mi 
descending to flattery, — yet b^ng nnpedioitda 
by other friends, he drew np a letter, wkkb ws 
communicated to Hirtins and Balbns, far dar 
judgment upon it whether it was proper to he Ml 
to Cssar. The subject seems to have beta mmt 
advice about restoring the peace and fibotf tf 
the republic, and to dissnade him from the Pk^sa 
war. which he intended for his next expcdiiiDB.jl 
he had liuished the more necessary work of 
the state of things at home. ** There 
in it ^he says) but what might eome torn ik 
best of citizens." It was drawn howerer viik ■ 
much freedom, that though Atticns seeoMd pksad 
with it, yet the other two durst not adrke tk 
sending it unless some passages were altered mi 
softened, which disgusted Cicero ao muA tte k 
resolved not to write at all ; and when Attiemm 
still urging him to be more complaisant, be ■• 
swered with great spirit in two or three knat^ 

** As for the letter to Csesar (says he), 1« 
always very willing that they should firrt lesdit; ] 
for otherwise I had both been wanting in civitty \ 
to them, and if I had happened to gift ofeaEe. 
exposeod myself also to danger, lliey bate dak 
ingenuously and kindly with me in not e unitaTin 
wiiat they thought; but what pleases me theaotf 
is, that by requiring so many sJteratioBS they ^<c 
me an excuse for not writing at all. As lo Ac 
Parthian war, what had 1 to consider about it bil 
that which I thought would please him ? lor mhA 
subject was there else for a letter bat flattery? or if 
I had a mind to advise what I really took to be te 
best, could I have been at a loss for words? There 
is no occasion, therefore, for any letter : for iritefc 
there is no great matter to be gained, and a slip, 
though not great, may make us aneasy, what 
reason is there to run any risk ? especially when it 

in conviviia ; vuni niulta de me. tum nidire ad paooi : 
nihil uutcm ab to tarn i^iovlgrmt diei, quam alieds- 
ftiiniw newt ewM a Carsare ; fldem nobk habendam non tmt: 
me vont carcndum. ^K^pit^ ^t nU ridemn scfat rr> 
gcni. inc anfmi nihil haberey — Ad AtL xUL 37. 

P Kt hi mehorculc, ut tu intdlijcia, magls mlhi bti mT' 
vlunt. »i nbsvrvare Mcnrire est — Ad Att xliL 4& 

9 Kpiittolnm ad Cavarem niitti video tibi placwf mlW 
qiiidein hoe idem maxime placnlt, et eo magis. quod nihil 
cnt in ca nisi oiitiinl cirls ; aed ita opUmi, nt tampora. 
quibuN parcrc omnoa roAirucof pnecipiunt 8ed aei* ita 
nubiH enbe vihuin, ut irtti ante lag«rent Tu Igitur Ml 
curablfl. Ped nlAi plane intalUfes ila plaoere, mittfiMia 
n(in e»L— Ad Att xii. Al. 

I>c epi.ttola ad rrsamn, imrpuca. Atque td ipmiB. 
quiid inti aiunt ilium Hcribere. ae, niaf oonstitutic rcbn*. 
non iturum in farthoa, klemeto ""fl^Mmm in Ulaepbtofak 
—Ibid. XiiL 31. 
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ii natural for him to think that as I wrote nothing 
to him before, so I should have written nothing 
BOW, had not the war been wholly ended : besides I 
am afraid lest he should imagine that I sent this 
•s a sweetener for my * Cato/ In short, I was 
lieaitily ashamed of what I had written ; and no- 
thing could fall out more luckily than that it did 
BOt please ^" 

Again, '* as for writing to Ciesar, I swear to yon 
I cannot do it : nor is it yet the shame of it that 
detera me which ought to do it the most ; for how 
mean would it be to flatter when even to live is 
Imm in me ? But it is not, as I was saying, this 
diame which hinders me, though I wish it did, for 
I should then be what I ought to be ; but I can 
think of nothing to write upon. As to those 
CKhortations addressed to Alexander by the eloquent 
and the learned of that time, you see on what 
points they turn : they are addressed to a youth 
inflamed with the thirst of true glory and desiring 
to be adrised how to acquire it. On an occasion 
of such dignity words can never be wanting ; but 
what can I do on my subject? Yet I had scratched 
aa it were out of the block some faint resemblance 
of an image ; but because there were some things 
hinted in it a little better than what we see done 
every day, it was disliked. I am not at all sorry 
for it ; for had the letter gone, take my word for it 
I should have had cause to repeot. For do you not 
see that very scholar of Aristotle, a youth of the 
greatest parts and the greatest modesty, after he 
came to be called a king, grow proud, cruel, extra- 
vagant ? Do you imagine that this man, ranked 
in the processions of the gods and enshrined in the 
same temple with Romulus, will be pleased with 
the moderate style of my letters ? It is better that 
he be disgusted at my not writing, than at what I 
write. In a word, let him do what he pleases ; for 
that problem which I once proposed to you and 
thought so difficult, in what way I should manage 
him, is over with me ; and in truth I now wish 
more to feel the effect of his resentment, be it what 
it will, than I was before afraid of it'.'' '' I beg 
of you, therefore, (says he in another letter,) let us 
have no more of this, but show ourselves at least 
half free, by our silence and retreat*." 

From this little fact, one cannot help reflecting 
on the fatal effects of arbitrary power upon the 
studies and compositions of men of genius, and on 
the restraint that it necessarily lays on the free 
course of good sense and truth among men. It 
had yet scarce shown itself in Rome, when we see 
one of the greatest men, as well as the greatest 
wits which that republic ever bred, embarrassed in 
the choice of a subject to write upon, and for fear 
of offending choosing not to write at all ; and it 
was the same power which, from this beginning, 
gradually debased the purity both of the Roman 
wit and language, from the perfection of elegance to 
which Cicero had advanced them, to that state of 
rudeness and barbarism which we find in the pro- 
ductions of the lower empire. 

This was the present state of things between 
Caesar and Cicero, all the marks of kindness on 
Cesar's part, of coldness and reserve on Cicero's. 
Caesar was determined never to part with his 
power, and took the more pnins fur that reason to 

' Ad Att xUL 27. rXd Att xliL 2H. 

* Obaecro, abjiciamns ista ; et semiliberi saltern simus ; 
quod asaequemur et taoendo, et latendo.— Ibid. 31. 



make Cicero easy under it ; he seems indeed to 
have been somewhat afraid of him, not of his en- 
gaging in any attempt against his life, but lest by 
his insinuations, his railleries, and his authority, he 
should excite others to some act of violence ; but 
what he more especially desired and wanted was, to 
draw from him some public testimony of his ap- 
probation, and to be recommended by his writings 
to the favour of posterity. 

Cicero, on the other hand, perceiving no step 
taken towards the establishment of the republic, 
but more and more reason every day to despair of 
it, grew still more indifferent to everything else ; 
the restoration of public liberty was the only con- 
dition on whicJi he could entertain any friendship 
with Cesar, or think and speak of him with any 
respect ; without that no favoun could oblige him, 
since to receive them from a master was an affront 
to his former dignity, and but a splendid badge of 
servitude : books, therefore, were his only comfort, 
for while he conversed with them he found himself 
easy, and fancied himself free. — Thus, in a letter 
to Cassius, touching upon the misery of the times, 
he adds, ** What is become, then, you'll say, of 
philosophy ? why, yours is in the kitchen, but 
mine is troublesome to me : for I am ashamed to 
live a slave, and feign myself, therefore, to be doing 
something else, that I may not hear the reproach 
of Plato-." 

During Cesar's stay in Spain, Antony set for- 
ward from Italy to pay his compliments to him 
there, or to meet him at least on the road in his 
return towards home : but when he had made about 
half of the journey, he met with some despatches 
which obliged him to turn back in all haste to Rome. 
This raised a new alarm in the city, and especially 
among the Pompeians, who were afraid that Cesar, 
having now subdued all opposition, was resolved, 
'after the example of former conquerors, to take 
his revenge in cool blood on all his adversaries, and 
had sent Antony back as the properest instrument 
to execute some orders of that sort. Cicero him- 
self had the same suspicion, and was much sur- 
prised at Antony's sudden return ; till Balbus and 
Oppius eased him of his apprehensions by sending 
him an account of the true reason of it' ; which, 
contrary to expectation, gave no uneasiness at last 
to anybody but to Antony himself. Antony had 
bought Pompey's houses in Rome and the neigh- 
bourhood, with all their rich furniture, at Cesar's 
auction, soon after his return from Egypt ; but, 
trusting to his interest with Cesar, and to the part 
which he had borne in advancing him to his power, 
never dreamt of being obliged to pay for them ; 
but Cesar, being disgusted by the account of his 
debauches and extravagances in Italy, and resolved 
to show himself the sole master, nor suffer any con- 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L. 
Plancus, the pretor, to require immediate payment 
of Antony, or else to levy the money upon his 
sureties according to the tenor of their bond. This 

u IH)! igitur, inquien, philonophia? Tua quidem in 
culina ; mea molettta est Pudet enim servlre. Itaque 
facio mc alias tea agere, nc otmvicium Platonis audiam. — 
£{1. Fani. xv. Itt. 

« llcri cum' ex aliorum Uteris cognovissem de Antonii 
odvcntu.admiratuitsum nihil esse in tuis. — Ad Att. xiL 18. 

I>c Antonio BalbuH quoquead mccum Oppio conscripeit, 
idquo tibi placuiwe, no porturbarer. Illis e^ gratiaa. — 
Ibid. I a 
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waa the cause of his quick return, to prerent that 
disgrace from falling upon him, and find tome 
means of complying with Caesar's commands ; it 
provoked him however to such a d^ree, that in 
the height of his resentment he is said to have 
entered into a design of taking away Ceesar's life ; 
of which Csesar himself complained openly in the 
senate'. 

The war being ended in Spain by the death of 
Cneus Pompey and the flight of Sextos, Caesar 
finished his answer to Cicero's ** Cato/' in two 
books, which he sent immediately to Rome in order 
to be published. This gave Cicero at last the argu- 
ment of a letter to him to return thanks for the great 
cirility with which he had treated him in that 
piece ; and to pay his compliments likewise in his 
turn upon the elegance of the composition. This 
letter was communicated again to Balbus and 
Oppius, who declared themselves extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Caesar. In 
Cicero's account of it to Atticus, *' I forgot," says 
he, '' to send you a copy of what I wrote to Caesar; 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was 
ashamed to let yon see how well I could flatter ; 
for, in truth, I wrote to him no otherwise than as 
if I was writing to an equal, for I really have a 
good opinion of his two books, as I told yon when 
we were together, and wrote, therefore, both with- 
out flattering him ; and yet so that he will read 
nothing, I believe, with more pleasure'.'^ 

Ceesar returned to Rome about the end of Sep- 
tember, when, divesting himself of the consulship, 
he conferred it on Q. Fabius Maximus 
A. uM. 708. and C. Trebonins for the three remain- 
cic®. Jog months of the year*. His first 
care after his arrival was to entertain 
the dty with the most splendid 
triumph which Rome had ever seen ; 
but the people, instead of admiring 
and applauding it as he expected, were 
sullen and silent, considering it, as it really was, a 
triumph over themselves, purchased by the loss of 
their Uberty'and the destruction of the best and 
noblest families of the republic They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Cir. 
censian g^mes, where Caesar's statue, by a decree 
of the senate, was carried in the procession along 
with those of the gods ; for they gave none of their 
usual acclamations to the favourite deities as they 

7 AppellatuR cft de peounia, quam pro donio, pro hortiH, 
pro sectione debeba«--et ad to et ad pntdes tuos niilites 
znhtit. [PhiL iL 89i] Idciroo urban terrore nocturne, 
Italiam multorumdierum ractu perturbaflti— neL. Plancus 
prcdes tuo« venderet — [ibid. 31.] Quin his ipeis temporibus 
domi Ccsariii porcuMor ab iKto mimuii, dcprohensun dioc- 
batur owe cum sica. I>e quo Caraar in iienatu, aperte in te 
invehens, questua ent. — Ibid. 39. 

* Conscripsi de his libris eptetolam Ccnari, que defer- 
retur ad Dolabellam : scd ^ua exemplum miid ad Balbum 
et Oppium, scripHique ad eos, nt turn deforri ad Dola- 
bellam Juberont raoas literati, ai ipid exemplum* probaa- 
•ent; ita mlhi rescripflcrunt, nihil unquam m legiMW 
moliuB.— Ad Att. xiiL 50. 

Ad Caraarcm quam miri epistolaro, c^Jus exemplum 
fugit me turn tibi mittere ; nee id fuit quod miBpicaris, 
ut me puilerct tui— noc mehcrcule wripsi aliter, ao ai 
ir^s tror Sfioiov que 8cribereni. Bene onim cxiatimo de 
iUis librin, ut tibi coram. Itaqne acripsi et &«coAaice^MS, 
et tamen aic, ut nihil eum exiatimcm lecturum libcntiua. 
— Ibi(L 51. 

* Utroque anno binos oonanlea Aubstituit aibi in temos 
noviasimos menaca.— Suet J. Ctn. ?& 
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passed, lest they sbonld be thooglit to give thea 
to Ceesar. Atticus sent an acoonnt of it to Cieero, 
who says in answer to him, **Yoiir letter was 
agreeable, though the show was ao sad — the peo- 
ple, however, behaved bravely, who wonld not dap 
even the goddess Victory for the sake ai ao bad a 
neighbour^." Caesar, however, to meke ameDdi 
for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to pot the 
people into good humour, entertained the whole 
city soon af^ with something more auhstnlial 
than shows ; two pablie dinners, with plenty of tte 
most esteemed uid costly wloet of Chioe nd 
Falemmn'. 

Soon after Caesar's triumph, the oonral FUnos, 
one of his lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for the redaction of aome parts of that 
province wUch had revolted ; bat the magnifiecBee 
of Ceesar made Fabius's triumph appear oonteaip* 
tible, for his models of the conquered towns, whia 
were always a part of the ahow, being made only 
of wood when Caesar's were of silver or ivory, 
Chrysippus merrily called them, the coa a i odI^ of 
Caesar s towns'. 

Cicero resided generally in the countiy, and 
withdrew himself wholly from the senate* ; Mt oa 
Caesar's approach towiurds Rome, Lepidos bcgsn 
to press bun by repeated letters to come and give 
them his assistance, assnring him that both he aad 
Caesorwould take it very kindly of him. HeoooU 
not guess for what particiilar service they wanted 
him, except the dedication of some temple to 
the presence of three angurs 
But whatever it was, aa his friends had loaig been 
niging the some advice and persnodiiig him to 
return to public affiurs, he consented at Boat to 
quit his retirement and oome to the city ; where, 
soon after Caesar's arrival, he had an opportnaity 
of employing his authori^ and eloquence, where 
he exerted them always with the greateat pleaaine, 
in tiie service and ddbnoe of an old frinid, king 
Deiotarus. 

This prince had ohneady been depriTod by Caesar 
of part of his dominions for hb adherence to 
Pompey, and was now in danger of losing the rest, 
from an accuaation prefSerred against him by his 
grandson, of a design pretended to have been 
formed by him against Caesar's life, when Caesar 
was entertained at his honse four years before, on 
his return from Egypt The charge was gronn^Qess 
and ridiculous ; but under his present disgrace any 
charge was sufficient to ruin him, and Caesar's 
countenancing it so far aa to receive and hear it, 

b Suavea tuas literaa! etsi acerba pompa— popalnm 
Tero prcclarmn, quod propter tarn malum Ticinnm, ne 
Victoric quidem plauditur.— Ad Alt xUL 44. 

c Quid non et Ccaar dictator triumph! ani oasia rfaii 
Falemi amph(n«a, Chii oadoe in oonTiria diatribuit? Mem 
in Dlapaniensi triumpho Chlum et Falenium dedit — Flio. 
Uiat Nat ziv. 1& 

A4}ecit poat Hiapanlensem vkstoriam duo 
Sueton. sa 

^ Ut ChrTrippna, onm In triumpho 
oppida eseent tranalata, et poat diea panooa Fabit M*^*™* 
lijniea, theoaa eeae oppidorum Oaaarli dixit.— Quint, vi S; 
Dio,234. 

c Cum hia temporibus non sane in — *«^"Tr* vwitUanan. 
Ep. Fam. xiiL 77- 

' Eoce tibi, orat Lepidna, ut veniam. Opfaior angurei 
nil habere ad templum eflfkndum. — ^Ad Att. zilL 4S. 

Lopidua ad me heri-^tcras miait. Rogat mapMipcre ni 
aim Kalend. in senatu« me et sHil et ' 
gratum eaae facturum.— Ibid. 47> 
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showed m strong prejadice against the king, and 
that he wanted only m pretence for stripping him 
of all that remained to him. Bmtus likewise in- 
terested himself Tery warmly in the same cause ; 
and when he went to meet Cssar on his road from 
Spain, made an oration to him at Nicsea, in favour 
of Deiotaras, with a freedom which startled Caesar, 
and gave him occasion to reflect on what he had 
not perceived so clearly before, the invincible fierce- 
ness and vehemence of Brutus's temper v. The pre- 
sent trial was held in Caesar's house, where Cicero 
so manifestly exposed the malice of the accuser 
and the innocence of the accused, that Caesar, being 
determined not to acquit, yet ashamed to condemn 
him, chose the expedient of reserving his sentence 
to fiirther deliberation, till he should go in person 
into the East, and inform himself of the whole affair 
upon the spot. Cicero says that Deiotarus, neither 
present nor absent, oould ever obtain any favour or 
equity from Caesar ; and that as oft ss he pleaded 
for him, which he was always ready to do, he 
could never persuade Caesar to think anything 
reasonable that he asked for him'*. He sent a copy 
of his oration to the king, and, at Dolabella's 
request, gave another likewise to him, excusing it 
as a trifling performance and hardly worth trans- 
cribing ; *' but I had a mind, (says he,) to make a 
slight present to my old friend and host, of coarse 
■tuff indeed, yet such as his presents usually are to 
me»." 

Some little time after this trial, Caesar, to show 
his confidence in Cicero, invited himself to spend 
a day with him at his house in the country, and 
chose the third day of the Saturnalia for his visit, 
a season always dedicated to mirth and feasting 
amongst firiends and relations ''. Cicero gives 
Atticus the following account of the entertainment, 
and how the day passed between them. " O this 
guest," says he, " whom I so much dreaded I yet 
I had no reason to repent of him, for he was well 
pleased with his reception. When he came the 
evening before, on the eighteenth, to my neighbour 
Philip's, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that there was scarce a room left empty for Caesar 
to sup in ; there were about two thousand of 
them, which gave me no small pain for the next 
day ; but Barba Cassius relieved me, for he assigned 
me a guard, and made the rest encamp in the 
field, so that my house was dear. On the nine- 
teenth, he staid at Philip's till one in the after- 

c Ad Att. ziv. ]. The Jesuits, Catrou and Rouille, take 
Kioea, where Brutus made this speech, to be. the capital 
of Bithynla, Deiotoms's kingdom : but it was a city on 
the Ligurian coast, still called Nice, where Brutus met 
Cesar on his last return from Spain ; and when ho was not 
able to prevail for Deiotarus, Cicero was forced to under- 
take the cause as soon as Oeaur came to Rome.— Hist torn. 
xviL p. 91. oot. 

^ Quis enim cuiquam inlmidtior, quam Deiotaro 
Cssar?— a quo neo praesens, neo absens rex Deiotarus 
quidquam «qui boni impetravit — ^llle nunquam, semper 
eoim absent! affui Deiotaro, quicquam sibi, quod nos pro 
illo postularemus, equum (Uxit viderL— PhiL iL 37. 

1 Oratiunculam pro Deiotaro, quam requirebas— tibi 
mIsL Quam velim sio legas, ut oausam tenuem et inopem, 
nee scriptione magno opere dignam. Bed ego hospiti veteri 
et amico munusculum mittwe volui levidense, craaso fllo, 
cujusmodi ipsius solent esse munera.— -Ep. Fam. ix. 12. 

k This festival, after Cesar's reformation of the calen- 
dar, began on the 17th of Deoember, and lasted three days. 
-^Macroh. Saturn. L lOi 



noon, but saw nobody ; was settling accounts, I 
guess, with Balbus ; then took a walk on the 
shore ; bathed after two *, heard the verses on 
Mamurra^ at which he never changed counte- 
nance ; was rubbed, anointed, sat down to table. 
Having taken a vomit just before, he ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful*": the supper was 
good and well served : 

But our discourse at table, as we eat. 

For taste and seasoning still excell'd our meat". 

Besides Caesar's table, his friends were plentifully 
provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
anything wanting to his fireedmen of lower rank 
and his slaves, but the better sort were elegantly 
treated. In a word, I acquitted myself like a man ; 
yet he is not a guest to whom one would say at 
parting, ' Pray call upon roe again as you return ;' 
once is enough ; we had not a word on business, 
but roany on points of literature : in short, he was 
delighted with his entertainment, and passed the 
day agreeably. He talked of spending one day at 
Puteoli, another at Baiae ; thus you see the manner 
of my receiving him, somewhat troublesome indeed 
but not uneasy to me. I shall stay here a little 
longer, and then to Tusculum. As he passed by 
Dolabella's villa, his troops marched close by his 

1 Mamurra was a Roman knight, and general of the 
artillery to Cesar in Gaul ; where he raised an immense 
ftirtune, and is said to have been the first man in Rome 
who.incrusted his house with^marble, and made all his pil- 
lars of solid marble. [Plin. Hist Nat xxxvL &] He was 
severely lashed, together with Cesar himself, for his 
excessive luxury, and more infamous vices, by Catullus ; 
whose verses are still extant, uid the same probably that 
Cicero here refers to, as being first read to Cesar at his 
hou8e.~yide CatulL 37. M. 

The reader perhaps will not readily understand the time 
and manner of Cesar's passing from Philip's house to 
Cicero's in this short account of it : but it must be remem- 
bered, that their villas were adjoining to each other on 
the Formian coast, near Cajeta ; so that when Caesar came 
out of Philip's at one, he took a walk on the shore for about 
an hour, and then entered into Cicero's ; where the bath 
was prepared for him, and in bathing, he heard Catullus's 
verses ; not produced by Cicero, for that would not have 
been agreeable to good manners, but by some of his own 
friends who attended him, and who knew his desire to see 
everything that was published against him, as well as his 
easiness in slighting or forgiving it 

« The custom of taking a vomit both immediately before 
and after meals, which Cicero mentions Cesar to have 
done on different occasions, [Pro Deiot 7-] was very com- 
mon with the Romans, and used by them as an instrument 
both of their luxury and of their health : '• they vomit," 
says Seneca, *' that they may eat. and eat that they may 
vomit." [ConsoL ad Helv. 9.] By this evacuation before 
eating, they were prepared to eat more plentifully ; and 
by emptying themselves presently after it, prevented any 
hurt from repletion. Thus Vitellius, who was a famous 
glutton, is said to have preserved his life by constant 
vomits, while he destroyed all his companions who did not 
use the same caution : [Sueton. 12 ; Dio, Ixv. 734.] And the 
practice was thought so effectual for strengthening the 
constitution, that it was the constant regimen of all the 
athlete, or the professed wrestlers trained for the public 
shows, in order to make them more robust So that Csesar's 
vomiting before dinner was a sort of compliment to Cicero, 
as it intimated a resolution to pass the day cheerfully and 
to eat and drink freely with him. 

n This is a citation from Lucilius, of an hexameter verse, 
with part of a second, which is not distinguished from 
the text, in the editions of Cicero's Letters. 

sed bene cocto et 
Condito aermone bono, et si queris libenter. 
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I horse's side on the right and left, which was done 
nowhere else. I had this from Nicias"." 

On the last of December, when the consul Tre- 
bonius was abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabius, died 
suddenly ; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Ceesar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon, 
whose office was to continue only through the re- 
maining part of that day. This wanton profanation 
of the sovereign dignity of the empire raised a 
general indignation in the city, and a consulate 
80 ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many 
jokes which are transmitted to us by the ancients p, 
of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, 
gives us the following specimen in his own account 
of the fact. 

m 

Cicero to Curius. 

** I no longer either advise or desire you to come 
home to us, but want to fly somewhither myself, 
where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
1 think of myself for being present at these transac- 
tions. You had surely an early foresight of what 
was coming on when you ran away from this place ; 
for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 
yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
well that you were not in the field when, at seven 
in the morning, as they were proceeding to an 
election of quicstors, the chair of Q. Maximus, 
whom they called consul*!, was set in its place, but 
his death being immediately proclaimed, it was 
removed, and Coesar, though he had taken the 
auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it 
to an assembly of the centuries ; and at one in the 
afternoon, declared a new consul, who was to 
govern till one the next moniin:^. I would have 
yon to know, therefore, that whilst Caninius was 
consul nobody dined, and that there was no crime 
committed in his consulship, for he was so won- 
derfully vigilant that through his whole adminis- 
tration he never so much as slept These tilings 
seem ridiculous to you, who are absent, but were 
I you to see them you would hardly refrain from 
tears. What if I should tell you the rest ? For 
there are numberless facts of the same kind, which 
1 could never have borne if I had not taken refuge 
in the port of philosopiiy with our friend Atticus, 
the companion and partner of my studies," &c.'" 

Cspsar had so many creatures and dependants, 
who expected the honour of the consulship from 
him as the reward of their services, that it was 
impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
so that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to suit his convenience : and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real 
power, it was of little moment for what term it was 
granted, since the shortest gave the same privilege 

«> Ad Alt. xlii. 62. 

P Maorob. Saturn, ii. 3 ; Bio, p. 230. 

1 Ciccni Would not nllow a consul of throo monthi*, so 
irrcjfularly chost^n, to be pn>i)crly (-ailed a conKuI : nor did 
tlic pcvple thcn>.M.'lvert acknuwledRc him : for, as Suetonius 
tellH ufl, [in .1. C«\i. W».] when, u|xm Fabiuh's entrance into 
the theatre, his officers, according to cu.Htoni, proclaimed 
his presence, and orderwl the |)ooplc to inakf vray fvr the 
consul, the whole assembly cried out He it no consul, 

» Kp. Fam. viL »). 



with the longest, and a man once declared consul, 
enjoyed ever after the rank and character of a con- 
sular senator". 

On the opening of the new year, Cesar entered 

into his fifth consulship, in partnership with M. 

Antony : he had promised it all akmg 

A. uRB. 709. to Dolabella, but, contrary to expec* 

ac. 63. tation, took it at last to himself. This 
c JULIUS ^** contrived by Antony, who, jet- 
c^HAR V. ^^^ ^^ Dolabella as a rival in Cteau'i 
M. ANTo- favour, had been suggesting somewhat 
Nius. to his disadvantage, and labouring to 

create a diffidence of him in Caesar ; 
which seems to have been the ground of what b \ 
mentioned above, Cesar's guarding himsdf so 
particularly when he passed by his rilla. Dolabella 
was sensibly touched with this affront, and came 
full of indignation to the senate, where, not daring 
to vent his spleen on Caesar, he entertained the 
assembly with a severe speech against Antony, * 
which drew on many warm and angry words be- 
tween them ; till Caesar, to end the dispute, pro- 
mised to resign the consulship to Dolabella before 
he went to the Parthian war : but Antony protested 
that, by his authority as augur, he would distuib 
that election whenever it should be attempted*; 
and declared, without any scruple, that the ground I 
of his quarrel with Dolabella was for having caught 
him in an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of his uncle ; though that was thought to 
be a calumny, contrived to colour his divorce with 
her and his late marriage with Folviay the widow 
of Clodius". 

Caesar was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dressed (as Florus says) in all his trappings, 
like a victim destined to sacrifice *. He had received 
from the senate the most extravagant honours, 
both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent, a temple, altar, priest ; his image carried 
in procession with the gods ; his statne among the 
kings ; one of the months called after his name, 
and a perpetual dictatorship^. Cicero endeavoured 
to restrain the excess of this complaisance within 
the bounds of reason*, but in vain, since Cesar 
was more forward to receive than they to give; 
and out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as it 
were, to what length their adulation would readi, 
when he was actually possessed of everything which 
carried with it any real power, was not content still 
without a title, which could add nothing but envy 
and popular odium, and wanted to be called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange instance of folly 
in the people to endure vrith patience all the real 
effects of kingly government, yet declare audi an 
abhorrence to the name, fiut the folly was not so 
strange in the people as it was in Caesar : it is 
natural to the multitude to be governed by names 
rather than things, and the constant art of parties 

» Dio, \\ 240. 

t Cum Cserar otttcndisaet, so, prlusquam proficbccrctnr, 
DohibcUani conttulem eti«c JuBsurum — bio bonus augur eo 
bc »ieerdotio pncditum c«m dixit, ut oomitfa auspidis vri 
imi»edire vel vitiaro powet, idque ae facturum anereravit 
—Phil. ii. 32. 

u Fre<iuenti<«imo scnatu — hano tibi esse cmn Dolabdia 
causam o<1{i dicere ausuA cs, quod ab eo nororl et uxori 
tuic Ktuprum oblatum cmo comperisMK. — niil. IL 38L ' 

X Qua> omnia, vclut infuUc, in destinatam morti victi- 
mam congcrebantur. — Flor. iv. 2, 92. 

7 Flor. ibid ; Bueton. J. C«. 7& 

« Plut in Cam. 
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to keep up that prejadice ; bat it was unpardonable 
in so great a man as Cfesar to lay so much stress 
on a title which, so far from being an honour to 
him, seemed to be a diminution rather of that 
superior dignity which he already enjoyed. 

Among the other compliments that were paid to 
him, there was a new fraternity of Luperci insti- 
tuted to his honour, and called by his name, of 
which Antony was the head. Young Quintus 
Cicero was one of this society, with the consent of 
his father, though to the dissatisfaction of his 
uncle, who considered it not only as a low piece of 
flattery, but an indecency, for a young man of 
family, to be engaged in ceremonies so immodest, 
of running naked and frantic about the streets*. 
The festival was held about the middle of February ; 
and Caesar, in his triumphal robe, seated himself 
in the rostra, in a golden chair, to see the diversion 
of the running, where, in the midst of their sport, 
the consul Antony, at the head of his naked crew, 
made him the offer of a regal diadem, and at- 
j tempted to put it upon his head ; at the sight 
of which a general groan issued from the whole 
forum, till, upon Caesar's slight refusal of it, the 
i people loudly testified their joy by a universal 
shout. Antony, however, ordered it to be entered 
in the public acts, that by the command of the 
people he had offered the kingly name and power 
to Caesar, and that Caesar would not accept it^. 

While this affair of the kingly title amused and 
alarmed the city, two of the tribunes, MaruUus and 
Caesetius, were particularly active in discouraging 
every step and attempt towards it : they took off 
the diadem which certain persons had privately 
put upon Caesar's statue in the rostra, and com- 
mitted those to prison who were suspected to have 
done it, and publicly punished others for daring 
to salute him in the streets by the name of king, 
declaring that Caesar himself refused and abhorred 
that title. This provoked Caesar beyond his usual 
temper and command of himself, so that he accused 
them to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition 
against him, by persuading the city that he really 
affected to be a king ; but when the assembly was 
going to pass the severest sentence upon them, he 
was content with deposing them from their magis- 
tracy, and expelling them from the senate *^, which 
convinced people still the more of his real fondness 
for a name that he pretended to despise. 

He had now prepared all things for his expedition 
against the Parthians, had sent his legions before 
him into Macedonia, settled the succession of all 
the magistrates for two years to come**, appointed 
Dolabella to take his own place as consid of the 
current year, named A. Hirtius and C. Pansa for 

* Quintus pater quartum vel potius millcsiraum nihil 
sapit, qui Ictctur Luperco Alio et Statio, ut oemat du- 
plici dedecore cumulatam domum. — Ad Att xiL 5. 

I> Sedebat in rmtris coUega tuus, amictus toga purpurea, 
in nella aurea, ooronatus : adscendis, accedis ad sellam — 
diadona mtendia : gemitus toto forc»— tu diadema inipone- 
baH cum plangore populi, ille cuni plausu rejiciebat — at 
enini adscribi jussit in fastis ad Lupercalia, C. Cesari, 
dictatori perpetuo M. Antonium oonKulem populi jussu 
regnum detulisse, Cantarem uti noluisse. [Phil. ii. 34.] 
Quod ab eo iia repulsum erat, ut non offensus videretur. 
— VeU. Pat ii. 56. 

« Bueton. J. C«». 79 ; Die, p. 24A ; App. l.iL p. 496 ; VelL 
Pat iL 68. 

«* Etiamne consulesettribnnos plebis in biennium, quos 
iUe voluit ?— Ad Att xiv. & 



consuls of the next, and D. Brutus and Cn. Plancus 
for the following year : but before his departure he 
resolved to have the regal title conferred upon him 
by the senate, who were too sensible of his power, 
and obsequious to his will, to deny him anything ; 
and to make it the more palatable at the same time 
to the people, he caused a report to be indus- 
triously propagated through the city, of ancient 
prophecies found in the Sibylline books, that the 
Parthians could not be conquered but by a king ; 
on the strength of which Cotta, one of the guar- 
dians of those books, was to move the senate at 
their next meeting, to decree the title of king to 
him '. Cicero, speaking afterwards of this design, 
says, ** It was expected that some forged testi- 
monies would be produced, to show that he whom 
we had felt in reality to be a king, should be called 
also by that name, if we would be safe ; but let us 
make a bargain with the keepers of those oracles, 
that they bring anything out of them rather than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men will ever 
endure again at Rome'." 

One would naturally have expected, after all the 
fatigues and dangers through which Caesar had 
made his way to empire, that he would have chosen 
to spend the remainder of a declining life in the 
quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 
which absolute power and a command of the world 
could bestow ; but in the midst of all this glory he 
was a stranger still to ease: he saw the people 
generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
his government ; and though amused awhile with 
the splendour of his shows and triumphs, yet 
regretting severely in cool blood the price that they 
had paid for them ; the loss of their liberty, with the 
lives of the best and noblest of their fellow-citizens. 
This expedition, therefore, against the Parthians, 
seems to have been a political pretext for remov- 
ing himself from the murmurs of the city, and 
leaving to his ministers the exercise of an invidious 
power, and the task of taming the spirits of the 
populace ; whilst he, by employing himself in 
gathering fresh laurels in the East, and extending 
the bounds and retrieving the honour of the 
empire against its most dreaded enemy, might 
gradually reconcile them to a reign that was gentle 
and clement at home, successful and glorious 
abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his 
projects, and accelerated his fate, and pushed on 
the nobles, who had conspired against his life, to 
the immediate execution of their plot, that they 
might save themselves the shame of being forced 
to concur in an act which they heartily detested k ; 
and the two Brutuses in particular, the honour of 
whose house was founded in the extirpation of 
kingly government, could not but consider it as a 
personal infamy, and a disgrace to their very 
name, to suffer the restoration of it. 

« Proximo autem s?natu, L. Cottam quindccimvirum 
sententiam dictiunun ; utquoniam librisfatalibus contine- 
retur, Parthos non nisi a rege posse vinci, Cbssox rex 
appellarctur. — Sueton. J. Cses. 79 ; Dio, p. 247< 

' Quorum interpres nuper falsa quasdam hominum fama 
dicturus in senatu putabatur, eum, qucm re vera regem 
habebamus, appellandum quoque esse regem, si salvi esse 
vellemus — cum antistibus aganius, ut quidvis potius ex 
illis librLs, quam rogcm proferant, quera Roras posthac 
nee dii nee homines <»8e paticntur. — De Divin. ii. 54. 

E Que causa conjuratis f uit maturandi destinata negotia, 
ne asscntiri necease esaet— Suet J. Ces. 80 ; Dio, p. 247. 
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There were abOTC rixtj pereons uid to be cn- 
^ged in this conipinicji* ; the fruMt part of 
them of the Mnatoriin ruik ; but M, BruCut and 
C. CuaiuB were the chief in rrrdit ind authontj ; 
the fini contriver! and moven of the whole d«i^. 
M. Junius Unilua nu sbout oiic-Mid-forly je»re 
old, of the mcut illualrioiu fiUDilf of llie repubUc, 
deriiing Ilia nRme and deacent in & direct line from 
thdC first conKul, L. Bruliu, nho expelled Tarqnin, 
and ga<e frerdum to the Roman people'. Having 
lost his father when very joung, he WM trained 
with great care by hia uncle Cato, in al! the atudies 
of polite leltera, eapecially of eloquence and philo- 
Bophy; and under the dinciptine of such a tutor, 
imbibed a warm love for liberty and virtue. He 
had excellent paria, and equal iuduatry, and ac- 
quired an early fame at the bar, where he pleaded 
aeverat cauaea of great importance, and waa 
eateemed the moit eloquent and learned of all the 
jouDg nobles of hia age. Hia manner of apeakiug 
waa correct, elegant, jndicioua, yet wanting that 
force and copiunaness which is required in a con- 
aDmiDate orator. Hut philosophy was his favoiuite 
Btudy, in which, thoggh he professed himself of 
the more moderate KCt of the old Academy, yet 
tram a certain pride and gravity of temjicr. ha 
iflecled the severity of the Stoic, aod to imitate 
bis uncle Cato, to which he was wholly unequal ; 
for he was of a mild, merciful, and compaaaionate 
disposition, averse to everything cruel, and waa 
often farced, by the tenderneti of hit nature, to 
confute the rigour of hia principles. While his 
, mother lived in the greateat familiarity with Cesar, 
I he was constantly attached to the opposite party, 
I and firm to the interests of liberty ; for the sake of 
which he followed Pompej. whom he hated, and 
acted on that side with a diatinguished seal. At 
the battle of Pharmalia, Cesar gave particnlar 
ordera to find out and preserve Briitua, being 
deairoua to draw him from the pursuit of a cause 
Chat was likely to prove fatal to him ; ao that 
when Cato, witli the rest of the chiefs, went to 
I renew the war in Africa, he waa induced by Ccaar's 
', generoaity and hia mother's prayers, to lay down 
L'rinh|>irHluni t*t In cum a H-saalnta amplluit, C Cai*- 
HamxiiLQ K Doctnia HnituprinvlpfauiiconifiiEraUanJB. 
el. IbUL IH. 

imie i>f tbe ancient writers caJI In lunit ton thissnmjnt 
Tulii>.'i dHi'nl; inrllcularly DirnyiJuB of l[allci» 
111, tbe mod Judlcbin ami critleal id Uieni. oho 
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In the antlquitK-i uT Ih 



lie wiu bum In the RWulthlii cif L. CompllwCln 
iHtrn.PaplriuiCsrlw, A.O. IMt, olitFfa fuHy cdDhii 
vulgar wUtry vt hiM being ciiniTniailj bvllvrt^ to bo C 
; frincv he vAA iMit nfttm ymrs yuiinfcr than 
■If: wlliwc fainlliHrity with hlH iiiiitlier HiTVllI 



bis arms, and return to IlaJy. Ckmmt endearmnd 
to oblige him by all the honours which his ponr 
could bestow ; but the indignity of reccivi^ 
from a master what he ought to have received 
from a free people, abocked hun much more thu 
any honours could oblige ; and the min in whidi 
he saw hia friends involved by CEaar** tuuiped 
dominion, gave him a diaguat which no bvoan 
could compensate. He observed, thereTors, a dis- 
tance and reserve through Ceaar'a reign ; aspind 
to no share of hia confidence, or put in hia eotm- 
sets, and by the niuaiurtly Tehemenoe with whkfa 
he defended the rights at King Detalvni, ecD. 
vinced Cesar that he could never be obliged where 
be did not find himself free. He cnllinted all tk 
while the atrictest friendabip with Cicero. whOM 
principles be knew were utterly averae to tie 
measures of the times, and in whose freo coni uaa - 
tion l^e used to mingle his own complainta on tbs 
unhappy state of the republic, and the wretched 
hands into which it was fallen, till, uiimjued b 
these confetcncea, and confirmed bj the gnod 
discontent of all the honest, he farmed t£e hdd 
design of freeing his coanDr bj the deatraction of 
Cesar. lie had pnbliely defended Hilo's act of 
killing Clodius, by a maxim, which he mnintained 
to be universally true, that IhoK who Un in 
defiance of the law, and mudM be brawht to a 
trial, ought to be taken off without ■ trid. The 
case was applicable to Cbsv in a mach Ughtr 
degree than to Clodiua ; whoae power had placid 
him above the reach of the law, and left no way 
of panishing him, bat by an assurinatioo. Hub, 
therefore, was Bnitui's motive; and Antoaij^ 
him tha justice to aay, that he waa tha only ooe n( 
the conspiracy who eotered into it out of piincipla: 
that the rest, from private malice, rose np ag^ad 
the man, he alone against the tyrant.^ 

C. Caaaius was docended likewise fron m h^ty 
not leaa honourable or andant, nor less aealoes 
(or the public liberty, than finitna'a: wboae aiaia 
tor, Sp. CaasiuB, after a triompb and three con. 
aulahipa, ia aaid to have been condemned, and pot 
to dea^ by his own btber, for aiming at a domi- 
nion. He showed s remarkable instance, when a 
boy, of his high apirit and love of liberty ; for he 
gave Sylla'a aon, Fanatna, a box on the ear, for 
bragging among his school-fellowa of hia father's 
greatness and absolute power ; and whan Ppmpey 
called the boya before him to give an aeconot of 
their quarrel, he declared in hia presence, that if 
Fauatus ahould dare to repeat the words, he iroald 
repeat the blow. He waa qnsestor bo Ci«Mas in 
the Psrthian war, where he greatly aignalised both 
his courage and skill ; and if Ciasana had foUowad 




idlu, quod cum pc 
nl. turn niulto ms|1s CDnsMetsstl. ad qisHlMB MO toaas- 
lata ^nt, aed nevdo quo pacto 4e*ejiej 1ut«-..CBrai, t^] 

'AAA' 'AttiwCdii Tt *al wohXsli InSirat Aifarrst, 
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his aihrioe, would hare presenred the whole anny ; 
bat after their miserable defeat, he made good hia 
retreat into Syria with the remains of the broken 
legions : and when the Parthians, flushed with 
anccess, pursued him thither soon after, and 
blocked him up in Antioch, he preserved that dtj 
and province from falling into their hands, and, 
watching his opportunity, gained a considerable 
victory over them, with the destruction of their 
generaL In the dvU war, after the battle of Phar- 
aalia, he sailed with seventy ships to the coast of 
Asia, to raise fresh forces in that country, and 
renew Uie war against Cesar ; but as the historians 
teU us, happening to meet with Cssar crossing the 
Hellespont, in a common passage-boat, instead of 
destroying him, as he might have done, he was so 
terrified by the sight of the conqueror, that he 
begged his life in an abject manner, and delivered 
up his fleet to him ; but Cicero gives us a hint of 
a quite different story, which is much more pro- 
bable, and worthy of Cassius; that having got 
intelligence where C«sar designed to land, he lay 
in wait for him in a bay of CUicia, at the mouth of 
the river Cydnus, with a resolution to destroy him ; 
but Csesar happened to land on the opposite shore, 
before he was aware ; so that seeing his project 
blasted, and Casar secured in a country where all 
people were declaring for him, he thought it best 
to make his own peace too, by going over to him 
with his fleet. He married Tenia, the sister of 
Brutus ; and though differing in temper and phi- 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship 
ttid potitics, and the constant partner of all his 
oGunsels. He was brave, witty, learned, yet pas- 
sionate, fierce, and cruel ; so that Brutus was the 
more amiable friend, he the more dangerous 
enemy : in his later years he deserted the Stoics, 
and became a convert to Epicurus, whose doctrine 
be thought more natural and reasonable; con- 
stantly maintaining that the pleasure which their 
master recommended was to be found only in the 
habitual practice of justice and virtue. While he 
professed himself^ therefore, an Epicurean, he lived 
like a Stoic ; was moderate in pleasures, temperate 
in diet, and a water-drinker through life. He 
attached himself very eariy to the observance of 
Cicero, as all the young nobles did who had any- 
thing great or laudable in riew. This friendship 
was o(mfirmed by a conformity of their sentiments 
in the dril war, and in Cesar's reign ; during 
which several letters passed between them, written 
with a freedom and familiarity which is to be found 
only in the most intimate correspondence. In these 
letters, though Cicero rallies his Epicurism, and 
change of principles, yet he allows him to have acted 
always with the greatest honour and integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, that he should begin to think 
that sect to have more nerves than he imagined, 
since Cassius had embraced it. The old writers 
assign several frivolous reasons of disgust as the 
motives of his IdUing Cesar ; that Cesar took a 
number of lions from him, which he had prorided 
for a puMic show ; that he would not give him the 
consulship ; that he gave Brutus the more honour- 
able pretorship in prefierenoe to him. But we 
need not look uuther for the true motive than to 
his temper and principles ; for his nature was 
8ing:ularly impetuous and riolent; impatient of 
contradiction, and much more of subjection, and 
passionately fond of glory, virtue, liberty. It was 



from these qualities that Cesar apprdiended his 
danger; and when admonished to beware of Antony 
and Dolabella, used to say, that it was not the gay, 
the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cause to 
fear, but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean; — 
meaning Brutus and Cassius ^ 

The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, 
though very different from them in character, 
were Decimus Brutus and C. Trebonius : they had 
both been constantly devoted to Cesar, and were 
singularly favoured, advanced, and entrusted by 
him in all his wars ; so that when Cesar marched 
first into Spain, he left them to command the 
siege of Marseilles, Brutus by sea, Trebonius by 
land; in which they acquitted themselves with 
the greatest courage and ability, and reduced 
that strong place to the necessity of surrendering 
at discretion. Decimus was of the same family 
with his namesake, Mareus ; and Cesar, as if 
jealous of a name that inspired an aversion to 
kings, was particularly solicitous to gain them both 
to his interest, and seemed to have succeeded to 
his wish in Decimus, who forwardly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favours, being 
named by him to the command of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and to the consulship of the following year, and 
the second heir even of his estate, in failure of the 
first. He seems to have had no peculiar character 
of rirtue or patriotism, nor any correspondence 
with Cicero before the act of killing Cesar, so that 
people, instead of expecting it from him, were 
surprised at his doing it ; yet he was brave, gene- 
rous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour 
in the enjoyment of an immense fortune ; for he 
kept a numerous band of gladiators, at his own 
expense, for the diversion of the dty ; and after 
Cesar's deaUi, spent about four hundred thousand 

1 G. Cawius in ea familia natUB, quae non modo domina- 
tnm, Bed ne potentiam quidem ci^usquam ferre potult. 
[Fbil. iL 11.] Qnem ubi prlmum magistratu abiit» dam- 
natumque constat. Sunt qui patrem actorem ejus suppll- 
cii fcrant. Eum oognita domi cauga Terberaase ac necaaae, 
peculiumque filii Cereri oruuecraTiflse. [Liv. iL 41.] Ci:^ua 
fllium, Faustum, C. Cawius condiscipuium guum in 
Bohola, proflcriptionem patemam laudantem — oolapho 
percuadt [VaL Max.,iiL 1. vid. Plutar. in^nit] Reliquias 
legionum C. Caasius— qucstoroonservavit, Byriamque adeo 
in populi Romani potestate retinuit» ut tranagreasos in 
eum Partbo8» felici renun eventu fugaret ao funderet 
[Veil. Pat. ii 46 ; PhU. xi. 14.] OW^ lfpyo¥ trtpov ityod- 
fjMi T^x^s iv iardpfp Kcup^ y&fiaBai ijmXKo¥^ ^ KcCo-- 
oi6v rhv ToJitfMCiirarov M rptiipuv i0^ixfiicopra 
iiTapturMvtpKaUrapi evnnxtx'^prat fi^V isx^^P^' ^^' 
9h» intwrr^vai, 6 S* ofhms iavrhv al<rxfius tnrh 4>6fiov 
fi6vov irapaw\4om wapaHohSf Hartpoy i¥ Ptl^fiy Htwa- 
ffTf^orra ffhi Korticrayfv. [App. ii. 4iB3 ; Dio, xliL 188 ; 
Sueton. J. Can, 63^] C. Caaaius— aine hia clariaaimia ylria 
hano rem in Cilicia ad oatium fluminia Cydni confeciaaet, 
si ille ad earn ripam, quam conatituerat, non ad contrariam 
naves appuliaaet. [Phil. iL 11.] E quibua Brutum amicum 
habere mallea, Inimicum magia timerea Caasium. [Veil. 
Pat iL 72] 'HSoi^i' vero et ierapa^iw virtute, Juatitia, 
T^ jcoX^ parari, et verum et probabile eat. Ipae enim 
Eplcurua— dicit, obK ivriP 4fi4vs ftycv rod Ka\&s icol 

^tKtdws, i^y. [Ep. Fam. xv. 19.] Caaaiua tota vita aquam 
bibit. [Senec. 547.] Quanquam quioimi loquor ? cum uno 
fortiaaimo viro ; qui poatea quam forum attigiati, nihil 
fecisti nisi pleniasimum ampUssime dignitatis. In lata 
ipaa oupdati metuo ne plua nervorum ait, quam ego puta- 
rim, ai modo eam tu probaa. [Ep. Fam. xv. 16.] Diffeiwndo 
oonaulatum Caaaium offenderat. [VeU. Fat. ii. S6 ; Plut 
in Brut.; App. 406. 
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pounds of his own money in maintaining an army 
against Antony i^. 

Trebonius had no family to boast of, but was 
wholly a new man, and the creature of Ctesar's 
power, who produced him through all the honours 
of the state to his late consulship of three months. 
Antony calls him the son of a buffoon, but Cicero 
of a splendid knight : he was a man of parts, 
prudence, integrity, humanity ; was conversant also 
in the politer arts, and had a peculiar turn to wit 
and humour ; for after Caesar's death he published 
a volume of Cicero's sayings, which he had taken 
the pains to collect : upon which Cicero compli- 
ments him, for having explained them with great 
elegance, and given them a fresh force and beauty, 
by his humorous manner of introducing them. As 
the historians have not suggested any reason that 
should move either him or Decimus to the resolu- 
tion of killing a man to whom they were infinitely 
obliged ; so we may reasonably impute it, as 
Cicero docs, to a greatness of soul, and superior 
love of their country, which made them prefer the 
liberty of Rome to the friendshi]) of any man, and 
choose rather to be the destroyers than the partners 
of a tyranny". 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young 
men, of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin of 
their fortunes and families ; partly men obscure, 
and unknown to the public °, yet whose fidelity 
and courage had been approved by Brutus and 
Cassius. It was agreed by them all in council to 
execute their design in the senate, which was sum- 
moned to meet on the Ides, or fifteenth, of March : 
they knew that the senate would applaud it when 
done, and even assist, if there was occasion, in the 
doing it P ; and there was a circumstance which 
peculiarly encouraged them, and seemed to be 
even ominous ; that it happened to be Pompcy's 
senate-house in which their attempt was to be 
made, and where Cwsar would consequently fall at 
the foot of Pompey's statue, as a just sacrifice to 
the manes of that great man*i. They took it also 
for granted, that the city would be generally 

"> A<ljcctis etiam cons^iliuriiM cflrdin. fuiniliurio^iniis 
oninhiin, ct fortuna {Mirtiiiin cJiik in suninmin evcctii fas- 
tigiiiiii. D. lirutn et (T. Trebunio, nliiniue clari nominU 
viris. [Veil. Pat. ii. .W.] IMurosqiie ivrcussorum in tutori- 
buH filii nonnnavit : Di-cimuin Hnituin etiam in !<ocundis 
heivlihtw. [Suoton. J. Ciph. ai.] Vsn. IK» Ik'llo Civ. 
1. ii; Pint, in Knit.: App. p. 4J»7. fill ; l»io, 3tliv. 247- 
&c.] D. lirutuK— cum Ca'sariM primiiA omnium amicorum 
fuifiset. inU'rfcct<ir fuit.— VeU. Pat. ii. W. 

° Scurnp tilium nppellat Antnnius. Quasi vcro isrnotiiB 
nobis fucrit Mplenilidus e<|uefl ItDinanus Trob«mii pater. 
[Phil. xiii. 10.] Trebonii — consilium, inprnium, huniani- 
tatom, iunncentiani, ma^itudincm animi in patria libo- 
randa quia ignorat ? [Phil. xi. 4.] Liber iKto, quern mihi 
misisti, quantam habct doclanitionem amoria tui? pri- 
mum, quod tibi facctum vidotur quicquid ego dixi. quod 
uliis forta^se non item : dcindc, quod ilia, sivc faceta smit, 
sivc sic sunt narrantc te venuRt!;(hinui. Quin etiam anto- 
quam ad mc vcniatur. risua onmii* pu'nc connumitur, &c. 
[Kp. Fam. xv. 21 : ib. xii. IG.] Qui libertatem populi 
Ronmni unius amicitia^ pnrpoMiit, depultfi>rque dumina- 
tua, quam pHftiecps esse iiialuit.— Phil. ii. II. 

o In tot hoininibus. iMrtiui ob»curii», partim adolcficcnti- 
bu8. Arc— Phil. ii. 11. 

P *As ruv jSouAcuTcuK, €t ko} fi^ irpoftdBoKV^ irpoBv^ 
fiws, $T(1^oi(vrh (f/yoVt (rvi/eiriA7})|^)/xei'wi'.— App. AW. 

H Postqiiam (ienatuf; Idibiis Martiis in I'ompeii curi;mi 
cdictus cat, facile teuipua et locum prKtulunmt— Sucton. 
J. Cks. 80. 



on their side ; yet for their greater security, D. 
Brutns gave orders to arm his gladiators that 
morning, as if for some public showtjthat they might 
be ready, on the first notice, to secare the avenues 
of the senate, and defend them from anT sudden 
violence ; and Pompey's theatre, which adjoined to 
his senate-honse, being the propereat place for the 
exercise of the gladiators, would cover all suspicion 
that might otherwise arise from them. The only 
deliberation that peqtlexed them, and on which I 
they were much divided, was, whether they shoaki ' 
not kill Antony also, and Lepidoi, together with j 
CKsar ; es|)ecially Antony, the more ambitioiu of 
the two, and the more likely to create fresh danger 
to the commonwealth. Cassias, with the nuyority 
of the company, was warmly for killing him : bat 
the two firutuses as warmly opposed, and finally 
overruled it : they alleged, ** that to shed more 
blood than was necessary would disgrace their 
cause, and draw upon them an imputation of 
cruelty, and of acting not as patriots, but as the 
partisans of Pompey ; not so much to free the city 
as to revenge themselves on their raemies, and | 
get the dominion of it into their hands." Bat 
what weighed with them the most, was a vain 
persuasion that Antony would be tractable, and 
easily reconciled, as soon as the affair was over ; 
but this lenity proved their ruin ; and by leaving 
their work im})erfect, defeated all the benefit of it, 
as we find Cicero afterwards often reproadiing 
them in his letters'. 

Many prodigies are mentioned by the historians 
to have given warning ofCiesar's death*; which 
having been forged by some and credolonsly re- 
ceived by others, were copied as usual by all, to 
strike the imagination of their readers and raiM 
an awful attention to an event in which the gods 
were supposed to be interested. Cicero has related 
one of the most remarkable of them, — " that u 
Caesar was sacrificing a little before his death, with 
great pomp and splendour, in his triomphal robes 
and golden chair, the victim, which was a fat ox, 
was found to be without a heart ; and when Carsar 
seemed to be shocked at it, Spurinna the ham- 
spex, admonished him to beware lest through a 
failure of counsel his life shoald be cat off, since 
the heart was the seat and source of them both. 
The next day he sacri^ced again, in hopes to find 
the entrails more propitious ; but the Uver of the 
bullock appeared to want its head, which was 
reckoned also among the direful omens ^" These 

r Plutar. in Tara. ; App. il. 499. «« ; Dio, 247. ««. 
Qiuun vclleni ad illaspulchcrrimascpuUsme IdibiuBlar- 
tiia invitosacH. Keliquiaruni nihil habercmua. — Ep. Fam. 
X. 28 ; xii. 4 ; Ad Brut. U. 7. 

■ Sed CKsari futura cc^es CTldeninnis prodlgiia denim- 
ciata eat, &c.— Sucton. J. Ccs. 81 ; Pint, in C««. 

t Do Divin. L 52 : ii. 16. Theao caaea of victima tonad 
somcthiiea teithout a heart or liver, gave rise to a eorimu 
question among thoac who beUcred the reality of thi» kind 
of divination, as the Stoics generally dM, how to account 
for the cause of so atrange a phenomenon. The common 
H^lution was. that tho gods made tiuch changca instanta- 
ncoiudy, in the moment of aacriflcing, by annihilating or 
altering the condition of the entrails, ao as to make th«ci 
corrcApond with the circumstances of tho aacrificcr, and 
the admonition which they intended to give. [Dc Div. ib.] 
Uut this was laughed at by the naturalista, as whotlj- 
unphiloaophical. wlio thought it aheard to imagine that | 
the deity could either annihilate or create, either ivdnce 
anything to nothing, or form anything oat of noChiny. 
What accma the moat probable, ia, that if the fiMsta really 
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facts, though ridiculed by Cicero, were publicly 
affirmed and believed at the time, and seem to have 
raised a general rumour through the city of some 
secret danger that threatened Ctesar's life, so that 
his friends, being alarmed at it, were endeavouring 
to instil the same apprehension into Caesar himself 
and had succeeded so far as to shake his resolution 
of going that day to the senate, when it was ac- 
tually assembled by his summons in Pompey's 
senate-house, — till D. Brutus, by rallying those 
fears as unmanly and unworthy of him, and al- 
leging that his absence would be interpreted as 
an affront to the assembly, drew him out against 
his will to meet his destined fate". 

In the morning of the fatal day, M. Brutus and 
C. Cassius appeared according to custom in the 
forum, sitting in their prtetorian tribunals to hear 
and determine causes, where, though they had 
daggers under their gowns, they sat with the same 
calmness as if they had nothing upon their minds, 
till the news of Caesar's coming out to the senate 
called them away to the performance of their part 
in the tragical act, which they executed at last with 
such resolution, that through the eagerness of 
stabbing Caesar they wounded even one another*. 

Thus fell Csesar on the celebrated Ides of March, 
after he had advanced himself to a height of power 
which no conqueror had ever attained before him ; 
though to raise the mighty fabric he had made 
more desolation in the world than any man per- 
haps who ever lived in it He used to say that 
his conquests in Gaul had cost about a million 
and two hundred thousand lives ^ ; and if we add 
the civil wars to the account, Uiey could not cost 
the republic much less in the more valuable blood 
of its best citizens ; yet when, through a perpetual 
course of fiaustion, violence, rapine, slaughter, he 
had made his way at last to empire, he did not 
enjoy the quiet possession of it above five months*. 

He was endowed with every great and noble 
quality that could exalt human nature and give a 
man the ascendant in society ; formed to excel in 
peace as well as war, provident in counsel, fearless 
in action, and executing what he had resolved with 
an amazing celerity ; generous beyond measure to 
his friends, placable to his enemies ; and for parts, 
learning, eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. 
His orations were admired for two qualities which 
are seldom found together, — strength and elegance. 
Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators that 
Rome ever bred ; and Quintilian says that he spoke 
with the same force with which he fought, and if 
he had devoted himself to the bar would have been 
the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was 
he a master only of the politer arts, but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and critical parts of 
learning ; and among other works which he pub- 
lished, addressed two books to Cicero on the analogy 

happened, they were contrived bj Cesar's friends, and 
the heart conveyed away by some artifice, to give them a 
better pretence of enforcing their admonitions, and putting 
Cesar upon his guard against dangers, which they really 
apprehended, from quite different reasons than the pre- 
tended denunciations of the gods. 

"> Plutarch, in J. Ces. > Ibid, in Brut ; App. IL 50ft. 

7 Undecies centena et nonaginta duo hominum millia 
occisa pneliis ab eo— quod ita esse confessus est ipse, bel- 
lorum civilium stragem non prodenda— Plin. Hist Nat 
viL25. 

' Neque>iUi tanto viro^-plusquam quinque mensium 
principalis quies contlgit— VeU. Pat ii 56. 



of language, or the art of speaking and writing 
correctly '. He was a most liberal patron of wit 
and learning wheresoever they were found, and out 
of his love of those talents would readily pardon 
those who had employed them against himself; 
rightly judging that by making such men his 
friends he should draw praises from the same 
fountain from which he had been aspersed. His 
capital passions were ambition and love of pleasure, 
which he indulged in their turns to the greatest 
excess ; yet the first was always predominant, to 
which he could easUy sacrifice all the charms of 
the second, and draw pleasure even from toils and 
dangers when they ministered to his glory. For 
he thought tyranny (as Cicero says) the greatest 
of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth a 
verse of Euripides which expressed the image of 
his soul, that if right and justice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the sake of 
reigning. This was the chief end and purpose of 
his life, the scheme that he had formed from his 
early youth, so that, as Cato truly declared of him, 
he came with sobriety and meditation to the sub- 
version of the republic He used to say, that 
there were two things necessary to acquire and to 
support power, — soldiers and money, which yet 
depended mutually on each other. With money, 
therefore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers 
extorted money ; and was of all men the most 
rapacious in plundering both friends and foes, — 
sparing neither prince, nor state, nor temple, nor 
even private persons who were known to possess 
any share of treasure. His great abilities would 
necessarily have made him one of the first citizens 
of Rome ; but disdaining the condition of a subject, 
he could never rest till he had made himself a 
monarch. In acting this last part his usual pru- 
dence seemed to fail him, as if the height to which 
he was mounted had turned his head and made 
him giddy : for by a vain ostentation of his power 
he destroyed the stability of it ; and as men shorten 
life by living too fast, so by an intemperance of 
reigning he brought his reign to a violent end^. 

• It was in the dedication of this piece to Cicero, that 
Ctesar paid him the compliment, which Pliny mentions, 
of his having acquired a laurd superior to that of all 
triumphs, as it teas more glorious to extend the bounds nf 
the Roman vit, than of their empire. — Plin. Uist Nat 
viL3U. 

^ De Caraare et ipse ita judico — ilium omnium fere ora- 
torum latino loqui elegantissinie— et id — ^multis Uteris, et 
iis quidem reconditis et exquisitis. summoque studio ao 
diligentia est consccutus. [Brut. 370.] C. vero Ca?sar si 
foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex nostris contraCiceronem 
nominaretur, tanta in eo vis est. id acumen, ea concitatio, 
ut ilium eodem animo dixisse, quo bellavit, appareat 
[QuintiL x. ].] C. Cesar, in libris. quos ad M. Ciceronem 
de Analogia conscripsit. [AuL Gell. xix. 8.] Quin etiam 
in maximis occupationibus cum ad te ipsum, inquit, de 
ratione latine loquendi accuratissime scripserit— {Brut 
370 ; Sueton. J. Ces. 56.] — in Cesare htec sunt, mitis, cle- 
mensquo natura—accedit, quod miriflce ingeniis excellen- 
tibus, quale tuum est, delectatur— eodem fonto se haustu- 
rum intelligit laudes suas, e quo sit leviter aspersus. [Ep. 
Fam. vi. 6.] T^y BtStP fjLtylo'Triv ficrr* ^x**" Twpow/Ja. 
[Ad Att vii. 11.] Ipse autem in ore semper grecos versus 
de Phoenissis habebat— 

Nam si riolondum est Jus, regnandi gratia 
Yiolandum est : aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

De Offic. liL 21. 

Cato dixit, C. Ca^sarem ad evertendam rcmpublicam, 
■obrium accessisse. [QuintiL vilL 8.] Abstinentiam ne- 
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It wai a common question after hit death, and 
propoMd as a problem by liry, whether it was of 
serrice to the republic that he had ever been bom ^. 
The question did not turn on the simple merit of 
his acts, for that would bear no dispute, but on 
the accidental effects of them, — their producing 
the settlement under Augustus, and the benefits of 
that government, which was the consequence of 
his tyranny. Suetonius, who treats the characters 
of the Csesars with that freedom which the happy 
reigns in which he lived iodulged, upon balancing 
the exact sum of his virtues and vices, declares him 
on the whole to have been justly killed <* ; which 
appears to have been the general sense of the best, 
the wisest, and the most disinterested in Rome, at 
the time when the fact was committed. 

Tlie only question which seemed to admit any 
dispute was, whether it ought to have been com- 
mitted by those who were the leaders in it*, some 
of whom owed their lives to Cesar, and others had 
been loaded by him with honours to a degree that 
helped to increase the popular odium, particularly 
D. Brutus, who was the most cherished by him of 
them all, and left by his will Uie second heir of 
his estate'. For of the two Brutuses, it was not 
Marcus, as it is commonly imagined, but Decimus, 
who was the favourite, and whc«e part in the con- 
spiracy surprised people the most v. But this 
circumstance served only for a different handle to 
the different parties, for aggravating either their 
crime or their merit. Cssar^s friends charged 
them with base ingratitude for killing their bene- 
factor and abusing the power #hich he had given 
to the destruction of the giver. The other side 
gave a contrary turn to it, — extolled the greater 
virtue of the men for not being diverted by private 
considerations from doing an act of public benefit. 
Cicero takes it always in this view, and sajrs, " that 
the republic was the more indebted to them for 
preferring the common good to the friendship of 
any man whatsoever ; that as to the kindness of 
giving them their lives, it was the kindness only of 
a robber, who had first done them the greater wrong 
by usurping the power to take it; that if there had 
been any stain of ingratitude in the act they could 
never have acquired so much glory by it, and 
though he wondered indeed at some of them for 
doing it, rather than ever imagined that they would 
have done it, yet he admired them so much the 
more for being regardless of favours, that they 
might show their regard to their country''.'' 
Some of Cesar's friends, particularly Pansa and 

quo in Inipurib noquv in niaKiKtratibuM prsmtitit — in (tallia 
fana, teinplaquG dcum donis referta oxpilavit : urbcs di- 
ruit, MppiuH ob pnrdam qiiam delictum — evidentiwimis 
rapinifi, ac Hacrilegiis onera bellonun oivilium— suatinuit. 
-JSucton. J. Com. M ; Dio. p. S08. 

c Sencc Natiir. Quantt. t. 18. 

<> Prrgravant taincn cetera facta, dictaquc ejus, ut ot 
abuHus dominatione ct Jure cs»iub existimetur.— Sueton. 
J. Cm. 76. 

* I)i»putar! dc M. Brutn mlot, an debuerit accipcre a D. 
Julio vitam, cum occldondum cum Judicarct — 8onoo. Dc 
Uenef. ii. ^K 

' Apiiian. ii. 51 a 

ir Ktiil cMt cnim nrutorum commune factum ct laudin 
nocictaH rqun, l>ocin]o tiimen iratiorcfl crapt ii, qui id fac- 
tum doU'bont, quo niinuM ab oo rem illam diccbant fieri 
debuiHMc.— I'hil. x. 7> 

k Quiid ei«t ulind beneficium— latronum, nisi ut comme- 
morarf> pofviint, iin ko dediMC vitnm, quilniK non adonerint ? 
quod ai aM0t bcnefldum, nunquam ii qui ilium interfece- 



Hirtius, advised him alwajrs to keep a standuig 
guard of prstorian troops for the defence of hii 
person, alleging that a power acquired by armi 
must necessarily be maintained by arms ; but hii 
common answer waa, that he had rather die once by 
treachery than live always in feair of it^ He used 
to laugh at Sylla for restoring the Uberty of tbe 
republK, and to say in contempt of him that be 
did not know his letters^. But, aa a judidou 
writer has obaerved, " Sylla had learned a better 
grammar than he, which taught him to resiga hit 
guards and his government together ; wheress 
Cesar, by dismissing the one yet retaining the 
other, committed a dangennn solecism in polities" \ 
for he strengthened tl^ popular odiom and coa- 
seqnently hu own danger while he weakened his 
defence. 

He made several good laws dnring his adminis- 
tration, all tending to enforce the pahlic diadpliae 
and extend the penalties of former laws. The 
most considerable as well as the most naefal sf 
them vras, that no prstor should hold any provinee 
more than one year, nor a oonaol more than two*. 
This was a regulation that had been offcen wished 
for (as Cicero says) in the best of times, and what 
one of the ablest dictators of the old repnUic had 
declared to be its chief tecnritj, not to anffcr great 
and arbitrary commands to be of long dnrttioD, 
but to limit them at least in time if it waa not con- 
venient to limit them in power". Cmnr knew by 
experience that the prokmgation of these eztiaor- 
dinary commands and the habit of mling kingdosH, 
was the readiest way not only to inspire a contempt 
of the laws but to give a man the power to tabvort 
them; and he hoped, therefore, by this law to 
prevent any other man lh>m doing what he himself 
had done, and to secure his own poneaaion from 
the attempts of all future invaders. 

runt, a quo oant Mi f stl, tant a m enent glorlam oooi^ 
cutL— Phil. ii. & 

Quo ctiam maJoron el respnhlioa gratlam debet, qvi 
libertatem populi Romanl uniua amicitiw pneposolt, dcpol- 
sorque dominatus quam particepa ease maloif ailmlraf 
sum obeam oauMm, quod immmnor bcneflcdomm, : 
patriK fuiiwet.— Ibid. 1 1. 

* Laudandum expcricntia consilium cat 
Hirtii : qui wmper prwdixcrant GmatI, ut principatma 
armiii qumtitum arniia teneret Ilia dfaHitans, mori m 
quam timerl malle. — V«ll. Fat IL 57* 

Iniiidias undique imminentea tubire aemd ccmfi miiiii 
ntiuH ciise, quam caTere nemper.— Soeton. J.^Cmm. 86L 

k Nee minoria impotentic voces propalam edebat— 8^- 
1am nenciwe literas, qui dictaturam deposoerit.— Suelan. 
J. CcH. 77' 

1 Sir H. Savile's •• D ia w uU tfo de MOlUa Ronana,'* at ths 
end of bis tranalatkm of Tacitus. 

n Phil. i. 8 ; Suetoo. J. Cb& 4ai, 49. 

" Qu« lex mdiur.utilior, optima etiamrepublioa,SBpias 
flagitata, quam ne prstori* pr o vinclg pins quam annnm, 
neve plus quam biennium coosalares o btiu sw n tur ?— 
PhiL i. 8. 

MameroUB JRmilins— mazimam antem, ^t, ^us cnstD- 
diam eem, ai magna imperia diotunia non essant, «t tna- 
porifi modus imiwnaetur, quibus Juris Imponi non 
-Uv. ir. U, 
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SECTION IX. 

»pre«enl«t thedEEthofCawrinlhe 
be bad the pUunre (I.e Mil) u») to 
aeethc tjrHnt perish as he deMrved". 
By llii> accident he wu freed at once 
**"' ^ from all lobjectioii (o a mperior, iidcI 
■.unoHiiH. *" ''" noeaiineu and indignity of 
Qj-M-ijom maoaging a power which every mn* 
,»., ...■■ . mcDt could oppreu him. He was 
DOW wilbont campetitiDn the tirBtriCi- 
idi in Rome, tbe Hnt in that credit and aathorilj, 
both oilb the MQate and people, wbicfa illaatrioDa 
tnerit and aerficea will neceiaaritj gste in a free 
atf. The (onipintora considered him ai such, 
and reckoned upon Lim as Ihcir sure friend ; for 
they had no sooner finished theirwork than Brntus, 
liftuag ap bia bloody dagger, cilled out D|ion him 
by name, to congratulate irith him on the recovery 
of their liberty t ; and when they all ran out pre. 
■eully after into the forum with tbeir da^era in 
their hands, proctuniing liberty to the city, they 
proclaimH) at the same time the name of Cicero. 
in hopei to recommend the justice of tbeir act by 
the credit of his approbation i. 

Thia gave Antony > preteaee to charge him 

afterwards in pnbiic with being priyy to (he con- 

ipiraoy and tbe principal adiiser of it'. Bat it is 

tain that he was not at all acquainted with it ; 

though be had the strictest friendihip with the 

chief actor* and they the greutcsl conlidence in 

' '"O, yet hi« i^e, character, and dignity, rendered 

a wholly anfit to hear a part in an attempt of 

it nalure, and to emturk himself in an aflair to 

desperate with a number of men wbo, excepting a 

few of their leaders, were all either too young to 

be truited or loo obscore even to be known by 

He conld have been of little or no service 

m in tbe eiecotioa of the act, yet of much 

grratta in jnatifying it afterwards lo the city, for 

baling bad no share in it nor any personal inlereat 

' : bia sutbonty suspected. These were the 

taooB without doubt why BrutOB and Caasius 

: impart the design to him : had it been 

ny other motive, as some writers have 

ed, or had it admitted any interpretation 

injnrioos to bis honour, be muit have be«n often 

reproached with it by Antony add bia other adrer^ 

ie* of those times, who were so studious to invent 

1 propagate every calumny that could depreaa 

I credit. I cannot, however, entirely acquit him 

of being in some degree accessory to the death of 

CtEor ; for it if evident from aeieral of his lei 

that be had an eipeclation of such an-attcmpt 

from what quarter it would come, and not i 



IzUtlam, quain ocuUs cspt, juebi intuitu tynnol!- 



expected bnt wished It. H« propheried tery early ' 
that CKSar'a reign conld not laat sii months, but ' 
moat necessarily fall, either by violence or of itself, 
and hoped to live to ace it'. He knew the dia. 
aflectioD of the greatest and best of the city, which 
they eipresaed with great freedom in their letters, 
and with much more, we may imagine, in their 
private conversatiDn. He knew the fierce and 
haughty spirit of Brntna and Cassins, and their 
impatience of a master, and cnltirated a strict 
correspondeDCC with them both at thia time, aa if 
for tbe opportonity of exciting them to aome act 
of vigoor. On the news that Atticna sent him of 
CKsar's image being placed in the temple of 
Qnirinus, adjoining to that of tbe goddess Saloa,-. 
" I had rather," says be, " have him the comrade 
of Romulua than of the goddess Safety"'; referring 
to Romnlna's bte of being killed in the lenate. 
In another letter it teema to be intimated that 
AtticuB and be bad been contriving, or talking at 
leaat together, how Bmtns might be spirited np to I 
some attempt of that kind, by aetting before him 
the fame and glory of bia ancestors. "Does 
Brutna then tell as (says he) that Cieaar bringi j 
with him glad tidings to honeat men ! where will i 
be find them, anleaa ha bangs himself? Bnt how < 
secnrelj is he now intrencbeid on all sides } What 
use then of your line invention ; the picture of old 
Bratui and Ahila with the venes nnder, w) 
I MW in your gallery ? Yet what after all can _, 
do*?" One cannot belp observing, likewise, in 
hia [rieca addresied about this time to Bmtns, 
how artfully he falls into a lamentation of the 
times, and of (he particular unhappineas of Brt 
himself in being deprived by them of all the hopes 
and use of bis great talents, putting him in mind 
at the same time of bis double descent ^m ances- 
tors who had acquired immortal glory by dchvering 
Rome from servitude, lliua he concludes bia 
treatiie on Famous Orators : — 

" When I look opon yon, Bmtns, I am grieved 
to aee your youth, running aa it were in full cai 




In Brului's. or mor* pmbibljr In AuicmTi tu 

with tbe ImagflB or portraJts of the fjtml m 

undsr each of wblch, as Cortielliu Nppoa talli us, [In V(t 

Att. la,] Alllcui had •ersnUjF descrllKi] Ihclr principal 
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throagh the midst of glory, stopped short by the 
wretched fate of your country. This grief wts 
heavy upon me, and on our common friend Atticus, 
the partner of my affection and good opinion of 
you. We heartily wish you well ; wish to see you 
reap the fruit of your virtue, and to live in a re- 
public, that may give you the opportunity not only 
to revive but to increase the honour and memory 
of the two noble families from which you descend : 
for the forum was wholly yours, — yours all that 
course of glory. You, of all the young pleaders, 
brought thither not only a tongue ready formed 
by the exercise of speaking, but had enriched your 
oratory by the furniture also of the severer arts, 
and by the help of the same arts had joined to a 
I)erfection of eloquence the ornament of every 
virtue. We are doubly sorry therefore on your 
account that you want the benefit of the republic, 
the republic of you ; but though this odious ruin 
of the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, 
go on still, Brutus, to pursue your usual studies," 
&c. 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground 
to believe that Cicero, though a stranger to the 
particular councils of the conspirators, had yet a 
general notion of their design, as well as some 
share in promoting it. In his reply to Antony's 
charge, he does not deny his expectation of it, 
freely owns his joy for it, and thanks him for giv- 
ing him an honour, which he had not merited, of 
bearing a part in it. He calls it *^the most glorious 
act which had ever been done, not only in that but 
in any other city : in which men were more for- 
ward to claim a share which they had not, than to 
dissemble that which they had; that Brutus's rea- 
son for calling out upon him, was to signify that he 
was then emulating his praises by an act not unlike 
to what he had done. That if to wish Cesar's 
death was a crime, to rejoice at it was the same, — 
there being no difference between the adviser and 
the approver ; yet excepting Antony and a few 
more, who were fond of having a king, that there 
was not a man in Rome who did not desire to see 
the fact committed ; that all honest men, as far as 
it was in their ]iower, concurred in it ; that some 
indeed wanted the counsel, some the courage, some 
the opportunity, but none the will to do it," &c.y 

The news of this surprising fact raised a general 
consternation through the city, so that the first 
care of the conspirators was to quiet the minds of 
the people by proclaiming peace and liberty to all, 
and declaring that no farther violence was intended 
to any. They marched out, therefore, in a body, 
with a cap. as the ensign of liberty, carried before 
them on a spear' ; and in a calm and orderly 

7 EcquiH C8t igitur. qui to cxcvpto, et lis, qui illuin 
rcgnarc Kuudebnnt, qui illuil aut fieri nnltierit, iiut faetuiii 
iinprubarit t onim*s cnim in cul])a. Eteniiu onincd boni, 
quantuiii in \\nAii fuit, CIF^arcIIl i>ccitlerunt. Aliis consi- 
lium, aliis uninniH, occoHio defuit ; vuliuitjih neniini, Ace. 
Phil. ii. I:*. 

« A cnj» wiw always given to stares, wlicn they wore 
made free; whence* it berxime thr cmlihrn of littrrty: to 
ex]M»M> it therefore un a h}K-ar, wuMA|iublic invitation to 
the ]N.-4i])le tn embrace the liberty that was ofTered tu them 
by tiie dcftnictiun of their tyrant. Tlierc was a medal 
likewiHC Htnick on this cK-casion, with the same dovieo, 
which in htill extant TIic thought however wan not new ; 
for SiiturninuH, in hb edition, when he had iN»s»cf^>d 
hiuibi'lf of the capitol, exalted a cap alsn on thr top of a 
sittar^ as a token of liberty to all the aluves who would 



manner proceeded through the fomm, where, in the 
first heat of joy for the death of the tyrant, leveral 
of the young nobility who had borne no part in 
the conspuracy joined themselves to the company 
with swords in their hands, out of an ambition to 
be thought |>artners in the act ; but they paid dear 
afterwards for that vanity, and without any share 
of the glory were involved in the ruin which it 
drew upon all the rest. Brutus designed to have 
spoken to the citizens from the rostra, but per- 
ceiving them to be in too great an agitation to 
attend to speeches, and being uncertain what way 
the popular humour might turn, and knowing that 
there were great numbers of Caesar's old soldiers 
in the city, who had been summoned from all parts 
to attend him to the Parthian war, he thought 
])roper, with his accomplices, under the guard 
of Decimu8*8 gladiators, to take refuge in the 
capitol*. Being here secured from any immediate 
violence, he summoned the people thither in the 
afternoon, and in a speech to them, which he had 
prepared, justified his act and explained the motives 
of it, and in a pathetic manner exhorted them to 
exert themselves in the defence of their country, 
and maintain the liberty now offered to them 
against all the abettors of the late tyranny. Cicero 
presently followed them into the capitol with the 
best and greatest part of the senate, to deliberate 
on the proper means of improving this hopefid 
beginning, and establishing their lil^rty on a solid 
and lasting foundation. 

Antony in the meanwhile, shocked by the har- 
diness of the act, and apprehending some danger 
to his own life, stripped himself of his consular 
robes and fled home in disguise, where he h^an to 
fortify his house, and kept himself close all that 
day ^, till perceiving the pacific conduct of the con- 
spirators, he recovered his spirits^ and appeared 
again the next morning in public. 

While things were in this situation, L. Coroelhis 
Cinna, one of the prxtors, who was nearly allied 
to Cassar, made a 8i)eech to the people in praise of 
the conspirators ; extolling their act as highly 
meritorious, and exhorting the multitude to invite 
them down from the capitol, and reward them 
with the honours due to the deliverers of their 
country ; then throwing off his pnetorian robe, he 
declared that he would not wear it any longer, as 
being bestowed upon him by a tyrant, and not by 
the laws. But the next day, as he was going to 
the senate, some of Ciesar's veteran soldiers having 
gathered a mob of the same party, attacked him in 
the streets with volleys of stones and drove him 
into a house, which they were going presently to 
set on fire, with design to have burnt him in it, if 
Lepidus had not come to his rescue with a body 
of regular troops ^. 

Lepidus was at this time in the suburbs of Rome, 
at the head of an army, ready to depart for the 

Join with him : and though Bfariufl, in hi« fdxth coniol- 
8)iip, destroyed him for that act. by a decree of tbcMnale. 
yet he himself uved the same expedient afterwmrdii to invite 
the slaves to take arms with him ai(ain»t Sjila, who ww 
marchinx with his army into the city to attack hfanu— VaL i 
Max. viii. GL ! 

• App. ii. p. .'MI3 ; Dio, p. 250; Plntarch. \sx C«& et Brat 
>> QuH^ tua fiiga? qu» fonuido pncclaro lllo die? qur 
proiiter eon^ieientiam f«elenim dc»peratio vit«? euro ex 
ilia fupi — clam tc domum rceepiati. — PhiLiL3S; Dio, p^ 
iM:Apn.««. ultt. 
r riutarch. in Brut ; App. p. 504. 
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government of Spain, which had been assigned to 
him by Caesar, with a part of Gaul. In the night 
therefore, after Cssar's death, he filled the forum 
with his troops, and finding himself saperior to any 
man in power, began to think of making himself 
master of the dty, and taking immediate revenge 
on the conspirators ; but being a weak and vain 
man, Antony easily diverted him from that design, 
and managed him to his own views ; '* he repre- 
sented the hazard and difficulty of the attempt, 
while the senate, the city, and all Italy were against 
them ; that the only way to effect what they wished 
was to dissemble their real purpose ; to recommend 
pacific counsels, and lull their adversaries asleep, 
till they had provided a strength sufficient to op- 
press them ; and that, as soon as things were ripe, 
he would join with him very heartily in avenging 
Csesar's death." With these remonstrances he 
pacified him, and to render their union the firmer, 
and to humour his vanity at the same time, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Lepidus' son, and 
assisted him to seize the high-priesthood, vacant 
by Caesar's death, without any regard to the ordi- 
nary forms of election**. Having thus gained 
Lepidus into his measures, he made use of his 
authority and his forces to harass and terrify the 
opposite party, till he had driven the conspirators 
out of the city ; and when he had served his pur- 
poses with him at home, contrived to send him to 
Lis government, to keep the provinces and the com- 
manders abroad in proper respect to them ; and 
that, by sitting down with his army in the nearest 
part of Gaul, he might be ready for any event 
which should require his help in Italy. 

The conspirators in the meanwhile had formed 
no scheme, beyond the death of Caesar ; but 
seemed to be as much surprised and amazed at 
what they had done, as the rest of the city. They 
trusted entirely to the integrity of their cause, 
fancying that it would be sufficient of itself to 
effect all that they expected from it, and draw a 
universal concurrence to the defence of their com- 
mon liberty ; and taking it for granted that Caesar's 
fate, in the height of all his greatness^ would deter 
any of his partisans from aiming at the same 
power : they placed withal a great confidence in 
Cicero's authority, of which they assured them- 
selves as their own, and were not disappointed ; 
for from this moment he resolved at all adventures to 
support the credit of the men, and their act, as the 
only means left of recovering the republic. He 
knew that the people were all on their side, and as 
long as force was removed, that they were masters 
of the city ; his advice therefore was, to use their 
present advantage, and in the consternation of 
Cesar's party, and the zeal and union of their 
own, that Brutus and Cassius, as praetors, should 
call the senate into the capitol, and proceed to 
some vigorous decrees, for the security of the 
public tranquillity ^ But Brutus was for marching 
calmly, and with all due respect to the authority 
of the consul ; and having conceived hopes of 
Antony, proposed the sending a deputation to him, 
to exhort him to measures of peace ; Cicero 

d Dio. p. 249. 260, 257, 269. 

c Mcministi me clainare, illo ipso primo capitolino 
die. seDatura in capitoliura a pnrtoribus vocari? Dii 
immortaloit, que tum opera effiei potuenint, Istantibus 
omnibus bonis, eiiam sat bonis, fractis latronibuH !— Ad 
Att. xiT. la 



remonstrated against it, nor would be prevailed 
with to bear a part in it : he told them plainly, 
" that there could be no safe treaty with him ; 
that as long as he was afraid of them, he would 
promise every thing ; but, when his fears were over, 
would be like himself, and perform nothing ; so 
that while the otlier consular senators were going 
forwards and backwards in this office of media- 
tion, he stuck to his point, and staid with the rest 
in the capitol, and did not see Antony for the two 
first days*." 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold : 
Antony had no thoughts of peace or of any good 
to the republic ; his sole view was, to seize the 
government to himself, as soon as he should be in 
condition to do it ; and then, on pretence of 
revenging Caesar's death, to destroy all those who 
were likely to oppose him : as his business there- 
fore was to gain time by dissembling and deceiving 
the republican party into a good opinion of him, 
so all his answers were mild and moderate, pro- 
fessing a sincere inclination to peace, and no other 
desire than to see the republic settled again on its 
old basis. Two days passed in mutual assurances 
from both sides, of their disposition to concord and 
amity ; and Antony summoned the senate on the 
third to adjust the conditions of it, and confirm 
them by some solemn act. Here Cicero, as the 
best foundation of a lasting quiet, moved the 
assembly in the first place, after the example of 
Athens, to decree a general amnesty, or act of 
oblivion, for all that was passed, to which they 
unanimously agreed. Antony seemed to be all 
goodness, talked of nothing but healing measures, 
and, for a proof of his sincerity, moved, that the 
conspirators should be invited to take part in their 
deliberations, and sent his son as a hostage for 
their safety : upon which they all came down from 
the capitol ; and Brutus supped with Lepidus, 
Cassius with Antony, and tlie day ended to the 
universal joy of the city, who imagined that their 
liberty was now crowned with certain peace '. 

There were several things however very artfully 
proposed and carried by Antony, on the pretence 
of public concord, of which he afterwards made a 
most pernicious use, particularly a decree for the 
confirmation of all Caesar's acts. This motion was 
suspected by many, who stuck upon it for some 
time, and called upon Antony to explain it, and 
specify how far it was to extend : he assured them, 
*• that no other acts were meant, than what were 
known to every body, and entered publicly on 

' Dicebani illis in capitolio liberatoribus nostria, cum 
me ad to ire vellent, ut ad defendcndam renipublicam te 
adhortarcr, quoad nictucros, omnia te proiniiksuruni, simul 
ac tinicre dosiiHsoH. siniilcni te futuruiu tui. Itaque cum 
cs^teri consulareft ircnt, rodirent, in sentcntia mausi : ne- 
que te illo die, neciue postcro vidi. — Phil, ii, 35. 

« In quo tcmplo, quantum in mo fuit, Jeci fundaraenta 
pacis, Athcnicnsiumquc rcnovavi vctus exemplum : Grap- 
cum ctiam verbuni UAurpavi, quo tum in scdandis discordiiu 
crat usa ci vitas ilia, atc^ue omncm mcmoriani ilit>cordianmi 
oblivione sempitcma delendam censui. I'ncclara turn 
oratio M. Antonii, egrcgia ctiam vulunta.<t : pax deniquc 
per cum et per liberos rjua cimi pra^stantissimid civibas 
confimiata est. — Pbil. L 1. 

Qua; fuit oratio do concordia ?— tuus parvulus filius in 
capitoliuui a te missus pacis ob<>e8 fuit. Quo iscnatus dio 
latior? qu(» populus Romanus?— tum dcnique liberati per 
viros fortittsimos videbamur, quia, ut illl voluerant, libor- 
tatem pax soquebatur. — Ibid. 13 ; Plutarch, in Brut. 
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Caesar's register : they asked, if any persons were 
to be restored from exile, he said one only, and no 
more; whether any immunities were granted to 
cities or countries, he answered none ; and con- 
sented, that it should pass with a restriction, 
proposed by Ser. Sulpicius, that no grant, which 
was to take place after the ides of March, should 
be ratified '*." This was generally thought so 
reasonable, and Antony's seeming candour had 
made such an impression, that those who saw the 
mischief of it durst not venture to oppose it, espe- 
cially as there was a precedent for it in the case of 
Sylla ; and as it was supposed to relate chiefly to 
the veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige, or keep in good humour, without confirming 
the privileges and possessions which Csesar had 
granted to them. But Brutus and his friends had 
private reasons for entertaining a better opinion of 
Antony, than his outward conduct would justify ; 
Cn^sar had used him roughly on several occasions', 
and they knew his resentment of it ; and that he 
had been engaged with Trebonius, on Caesar's last 
return from Spain, in a des^ign against liis life; 
and though he did not perform that engagement, 
yet they thought it an obligation, as well as a proof 
of his continuing in the same mind, that he had 
not discovered it, which was the reason of their 
8))aring him when Cepsar was killed, and of Trebo- 
nius's talking him aside on pretence of business, 
lest his behaviour on that occasion might provoke 
them to kill him tool*. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to 
recollect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
wliich he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will. One of them in favour of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had drawn up for that 
purpose in arms about the senate' ; and another still 
worhc.for the allowance of a public funeral to Cxsar, 
which Atticushad been remonstrating against both 
to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to the peace 
of the rity. But it was too lute to prevent it : 
Antony was resolved npon it, and had provided 
all things for it, as the best opportunity of inflam- 
ing the soldiers and the populace, and raising 
some commotions to the dis^ad vantage of the re- 
publican cause ; in which he succeeded so well, 
that Brutus and Cassius had no small difficulty to 
defend their lives and houses from the violence of 
his mob'". In this tumult Ilelvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, and a particular friend of Cfesar, was 
torn in pieces by the rabble, being mistaken un- 

^ Suninui (Miiistiiiitiu nd ca. qii(r •piR^^^ita iTiint, rc>s|Kin- 
(Ifbat : nihil tiini, n\t>\ qiKnl emt notinn oinnilms. in (\ 
('jTsanHw^inincntariiH r<*iK.'ri«*batur: nuin qui oxules n-sti- 
tuti f iinuni nichat, priptorcn iicniinLni. Nuiii innnunl- 
tiitcj* data? ? nulla', n'N})nndcbat. A^-iontlri otiain mwSor. 
fctulpic'io vciluit, no qim tnbuln p<iMt Idim Martias uUius 
d(M.*rt'ti Osarirt aut bencficii figeretur. — PhiL i. 1. 

« Pliil. li. 29. 

k Qiianquuni M intcrfici f'a»«»arem voliiiiwc crimen est, 
vide quH'iwi. Antoni. quid tibi ftituruni hit, qucm ct Nar- 
bcine hoc conHiliuin cuiii C. Trebonio cc]>iM4tf ni)ti8Hiinum 
cfit, etobojiis oonsilii ^<ocii>tatvm, cum intcrliccrctur Catitar, 
turn tc a Trcbfiniii vidiiiuiH 8c%'(icari. — Ibid. 14. 

t Nrmnc oinni rationc vctcrani, <iui aniiati adorant, cum 
pfKflidii not) niliil habercmus, dcfendondi fuenint? — Ad 
Att. xiv. 14. 

" MeininiHtine tc claraaro, causani ]>erii88e, si funero 
clatuft ct^Het ? nt ille vtiani in foro combufituN, laudatUHque 
inifiurabiliter ; Hcrvi'iuo ct nccntes in tecta nrwtra cum 
focibuH iinniitMi.— Ad Att. xiv. 10, 14 ; Plutarch, in Brut. 



luckily for the pnetor of that Dame, who, as it ii 
said above, had extolled the act of killing Ccnr 
in a speech from the rostra. This so alarmed all 
those who had any similitode of name with any 
of the conspirators, that Caius Casca, another se- 
nator, thought fit by a public advertisement, to sig- 
nify the distinction of his person and priDcipk* 
from Publiiis Cases, who gave the first blow to 
Ciesar". 

We are not to imagine, however, as it is com- 
monly believed, that these violences were owing to 
the general indignation of the citizens, against tbe 
murderers of Cssar, excited either by the spec- 
tacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, who 
made the funeral oration ; for it is certain that 
Csesar, through his whole reign, could never draw 
from the people any public signification of their 
favour ; but on the contrary, was constantly mor- 
tified by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was the 
same after his death : the memory of his tyranny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the real fiu 
vourites of the city ; as appeared on all occasions 
wherever their free and genuine sense could be 
declared, in the public shows and theatres *>; whidi 
Cicero frequently appeals to, as a proper encourage- 
ment to all honest men, to act with spirit and vigoor 
in the defence of their common liberty. What hap- 
pened therefore at the funeral was the effect of 
artifice and faction, the work of a mercenary rab- 
ble, the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed 
and prepared for violence, against a party unarmed 
and pursuing pacific counsels, and placing all their 
trust and security in the justice of their cause. 
Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Ciesar's freedmen', 
who were the chief managers of the tumult, in 
which the Jews seem to have borne a consider- 
able part, who, out of hatred to Pompey, for his 
affront to their city and temple, were xealouUy 
attached to Csesar, and above ajl the other foreign- 
ers in Rome, distinguished themselves by the 
expressions of their grief for his death, so as to 
spend whole nights at his monument, in a kiod 
of religious devotion to his memory *i. 

This first taste of Antony's perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators what little reason 
they had to depend upon him, or to expect any 
safety in the city where he had the sovereign 
command, without a guard for their defence; 
which, though D. Brutus demanded for them, they 
could not obtain : whilst Antony, to alarm them 
still the more, took care to let them know that the 



n C IlolviubCinna tribunun plebis ex funcre C. Cvsarfs 
doniuni suani iM^tcmH, populi nianibus diiicerptus est. pro 
Comclict Cinna, in qucui uipvire se cxistimabat ; iratusd, 
quiMl cum aftinis etsset C'KaariA, advertius enm ncfane 
raptuni, inipiani pro roHtris oratiuncm habuiMet. — VaL 
Max ix. 9 ; Dio, p. SG7, S68 ; Plutarch, in Cn. et. Brut 

o OnincH cnini Jam civet* de reipuUic* aalute una et mcnte 
ct v(Kv consontiunt. — Phil. L S. 

Quid enini gladiatoribus clamorei inninnerabOiuin 
civiuni ? quid i>opuli versuH ? quid Pumpoli statue pbnnu 
infinitum? quid iis trihimia plcbis. qui vobLi adverMntnr? 
paruinnc hire HiRniflcnnt. incredibiliter oonsentientem po- 
puli llonioni viduntatem ? &c.— Ibid. 15; Ad Att. xiv. S. 

p Nam ista quidein libcrtonim Cnaria conjuratio facfle 
opprimcretur. bi rccte Haperct Antonius. — Ad Att. xiv. 5. 

4 In bumnio publico luctu cxterarum genttmn, multi- 
tudo ciruulatim, hvm qua^quc more, lamentata OHt, pr«- 
cipucque Judtri. qui etiam noctibus oontinuis bnstum 
frcquentarunt.— Sueton. in J. Cas. 84. 






soldiers and the populace were so enraged, that he 
did not think it possible for any of them to be 
safe*', lliey all therefore quitted Rome : Trebo- 
nius stole away privately for Asia, to take posses- 
sion of that province, which had before been assigned 
to him, being afraid of being prevented by the 
intrigues of Antony. D. Brutus, for the same reason, 
possessed himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, 
which had been conferred upon him likewise by 
Caesar, in order to strengthen himself there against 
all events, and by his neighbourhood to Rome, to 
encourage and protect all the friends of liberty. 
M. Brutus, accompanied by Cassius, retired to one 
of his villas near Danuvium, to deliberate about 
their future conduct, and to take such measures as 
the accidents of the times and the motions of their 
enemies should make necessary. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, 
ABtony resumed his mask, and as if the late 
▼ioleoMs had been accidental only, and the sudden 
transport of a vile mob, professed the same mode- 
ration as before, and affected to speak with the 
greatest respect of Brutus and Cassius ; and by 
several seasonable acts, proposed by him to the 
fenaCe, appeared to have nothing so much at heart 
as tbie public concord. Among other decrees he 
offered one, irfaich was prepared and drawn up by 
himself, to abolish for ever the name and office of 
dictator. This seemed to be a sure pledge of his 
good intentions, and gave a universal satisfaction 
to die senate, who passed it, as it were, by accla- 
mation^ without putting it even to the vote ; and 
decreed the thanks of the house for it to Antony, 
vdio, as Cicero afterwards told him, had fixed an 
inddible infamy by it on Caesar, in declaring to 
the worid, that for the odium of his government, 
such a decree was become both necessary and 
popular*. 

Cioero also left Rome soon after Brutus and 
Cassius S not a little mortilied to see things take 
so wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends ; 
which gave him fi^uent occasion to say, that the 
ides of March had produced nothing which pleased 
him, but the fact of the day, which was executed 
indeed with manly vigour, but supported by child- 
ish counsels *. As he passed through the country 
he found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on Uie account of Csesar's death: 
" It is impossible to express (says be) what joy 
tbere b everywhere ; how all people flock about 

' Heri apud me Hirtiun fuit ; qun mentc Antoniiis esHet, 
dcsnonsiraTit, pewima scilicet ct infldeliatiima. Nam se 
Deque mihl provinciam dare posse aiebat, neque arbitrari. 
tuto in nrbe eue queraquam. nostrum, adeo etwe militum 
ooncitatOH animos et plebis. Quorum utrumque etmo fal- 
aam puto voe animadvertere— placitum e»t mihl poetularc, 
nt Uoeret nobis esse Roms publico praraidio : quod illoH 
nobis oonoeasuroa non puto. — Ep. Fam. xi. 1 . 

> IMctaturamy'quc rim Jam regiae potetitatis obscderat, 
funditns e repnblica Hustulit. De qua ne sententius quidem 
dizhnne— eique ampliasimis Ycrbis per semitus consultum 
gratlas ^mua— maximum autem illud, quod dictaturc 
xMBnen sustuUatl: hcc inunta est a te— mortuo Caraari 
noCa ad ignominiam serapitemara, &c.— PhiL i. 1, la 

t Itaque cum tenerl urbem a parrieidis vidercm, ncc te 
In ea, nee Casrium tuto esse poese, cam quo annlH oppren- 
■am ab Antonio, mihi qnoque Ipui esse exccdendum 
putavL—Ad Brut l& 

« Bed tamen adhue me nibil delectat pneter Idus 
Ifartiaa. [Ad Att xiv. 6, 81.] Itaque stultajam Iduum 
HartSaran eat cooaolatia Anfmls enim usi siunus virili- 
bw; coBdHia, mihl crede,' pucorilibua.— Ibid. xv. 4. 



roe ; how greedy they are to hear an account of it 
from me : yet what strange politics do we pursue ? 
What a solecism do we commit ? To be afraid of 
those whom we have subdued ; to defend his acts, 
for whose death we rejoice ; to suffer tyranny to 
live, when the tyrant is killed ; and the republic 
to be lost, when our liberty is recovered *." 

Atticus sent him word of some remarkable 
applause which was given to the famed come- 
dian, Publius, for what he had said upon the stage, 
in favour of the public liberty ; and that L. Cas- 
sius, the brother of the conspirator, then one of 
the tribunes, was received with infinite acclama- 
tions upon his entrance into the theatre y ; which 
convinced him only the more of the mistake of 
their friends in sitting still, and trusting to the 
merit of their cause, while their enemies were 
using all arts to destroy them. This general incli- 
nation, which declared itself so freely on the side 
of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, and. 
as far as possible, to persuade the city that he was 
on the same side too: for which end he did 
another thing at this time both prudent and 
popular, in putting to death the impostor Marius, 
who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, as he 
gave out, the death of his kinsman Caesar ; where, 
signalising himself at the head of the mob, he was 
the chief incendiary at the funeral and the sub- 
sequent riots, and threatened nothing less than 
destruction to the whole senate. But Antony, 
having served his main purpose with him, of 
driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered 
him to be seized and strangled, and his body 
to be dragged through the streets ' : which gave 
him fresh credit with the republicans ; so that 
Brutus, together with Cassius and other friends, 
had a personal conference vri th him about this time, 
which passed to mutual satisfaction *. 

By these arts Antony hoped to amuse the con- 
spirators, and induce them to lay aside all vigorous 
counsels, especially what he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Italy and seizing some provinces 
abroad, furnished with troops and money, which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively. 
With the same view he wrote an artful letter to 
Cicero, to desire his consent to the restoration 
of S. Clodius, the chief agent of P. Clodius, who 
had been several years in banishment, for outrages 
committed in the city, chiefly against ("icero him- 
self, on whose account he was condemned. Antony, 
by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 
Clodius, became the protector of all that family, 
and the tutor of young Publius, her eon, which 
gave him a decent pretence of interesting himself 
in this aflair. He assures Cicero, *' that he had 
procured a pardon for S. Clodius from Crcsar, 

< Dici cnim non potest qutmtoperc guudeant, iit ad mo 
concurrant, ut aiidire cupiant verba uioa e:i tie re — sic 
enim TdroAcrc^ixcS-a, ut victo8 mctuercmus— nihil cnim 
tarn (r6\oiitoyf qunm rvpayvoKr6povi in ccelo et»e, ty- 
ranni facta defcndi. — Ad Att. xiv. G. 

O dii boni ! vivit tyrannic, tyrannua occidit. Ejus intcr- 
fccti niorte Istamur, cuju8 facta defendiuiuA. — Ibid. 9. 

7 Ex priore theatnim, Publiumcjuo cognovi, bona Kigna 
conseiitientis nniltitudinis. Plnusu8 vero, L. Cassio dutus 
facctus mihi quidem vii>us est — Ad Att xiv. 2. 

Inflnito fratrlst tui plnusu dirumpilur. — Ep. Fam. xii. ?. 

* Uncus inipnctuH est fugitivo illi, qui C. Marii nomcn 
invascrat. — Phil. L 2. 

• Antonii colloquium cum nostris heroibus pro re nata 
mm inoommudum. — Ad Att xiv. fi. 
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but did not intciul to have made use of it, till he 
had obtained his consent ; and thoufi^h he thought 
himself now obliged to support all Caesar's a(*tt<, 
yet he would not insist on this, against his Irave ; 
that it would be an oblip;ation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his fathf:r*K 
friends : permit me," says he, "to instil these sen- 
timents into the boy ; and to persuade his tender 
mind, tliat quarrels are not to be })er])etuated in 
families ; and though your condition, I know, is 
superior to all danger, yet you would choose, I 
fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than 
a turbulent old <ige. Lastly, I have a sort of right 
to ask this favour of you, since I nearer refused 
anything to you ; if I do not however prevail 
with you, I will not grant it to Clodius : that 
you may see how great your authority is with 
me : show yourself the more placable on that ac- 
count ^" 

Cicero never hesitated about ginng his consent 
to whnt Antony could and would have done with- 
out it : ** the thing itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Csesar a 
forgery, and that C'tcsar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind besan to be published every day from 
Ctesar's books, that he was almost tempted, (he 
says,) to wish for Cutsar again**." He answered 
him, however, with great civility, and in a strain of 
complaisance which corrcs2)ondcd but little with 
his real opinion of the man : but Antony's public 
behaviour had merited some compliments ; and 
under the present state of his power, and the un- 
certain condition of their own party, Cicero 
resolved to observe all the forms of an old acquaint- 
ance with him, till by some overt act against the 
public interest, he should be forced to consider 
him as an enemy *'. 

Antony made him but a cold reply, having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which 
did not please him in his conduct. He told him 
only tliat his easiness and clemency were agreeable 
to him, and might hereafter be a great pleasure to 
himself^ 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egyi)t, was in Rome 
when Cfcsar was killed ; but being terrified by that 
accident and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Cwsar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intoler- 
able to the Romans, whom she seems to liave 



»» Ad Att xlv. after letter the l.'Hli. 

e AntoniuH ad iiic Kcriiwit do rcstitutinnc 8. Clodii: 
qiunn hoiioriflcu (luixl ad luc attinct. ex ijufclus litoris cojr- 
nosiH^H — iiimiii disMihito, qiumi turpiter. (|iiuiniiiic Ita jht- 
nieioiic. ut nonnun(iiiani vtiani CipNar desiderunduM omw 
vidontur, facile cxihtiniabiH: qua* enini Caesar lumqiiaui 
ncque fccis'«ct, nequc jiasbus Cbeivt, ca nunc ex falsis oJuh 
comnicnturiis profcnintur. Ego aiiteiii Antonio fucilli- 
niuin .nic prabui. Kteiilin ille, quoninm hctnci induxit 
in aniniiuu Kibi liccrc qiunl vcUet, feciiiset nitiilo minus 
Die invito.— Ad Att. xiv. I'X 

^ Ego tanicn Antonii invetcratam cdnc uUa offcosiunc 
amicitioni rotincro sane volo. — Ep. Faiu. xvi 23. 

Cut quidein ego ticinpcr ainicuH ful, antcquam ilium 
intcllcxi non mvdo apcrte, no<I ctLim libentcr cum repub- 
lica bcllimi gercrc.— Ibid. xi. 5. 

^ Antonius ad mo tuntuni <Ic Clodio rciXTiphit, meain 
Icnitatcm et clenientiain ct sibi es«o gratani, ot niihi 
magna; voluptati fore.— Ad Att. xiv. la. 



treated on the same foot with her own E^ptian». 
as the subjects of absolute power and the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero had a con- 
ference with her in Ceesar's gardens, where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small 
offence. Knowing his taste and character, she 
made him the promise of some present very agree- 
able, but disobliged him the more by not perform- 
ing it : he does not tell ns what it was, but from 
the hints which he drops, it seems to have been 
statues or curiosities from Egypt for the omameot 
of his library, a sort of furniture which he wat 
peculiarly fond of. But her pride being mortified 
by Cfesar*8 fate, she was now forced to apply to 
him by her ministers for hu assistance in a parti- 
cular suit that she was recommending to the 
senate, in which he refused to be concerned. The 
affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom she pretended to be Ciesar's, and called by 
his name ; and was labouring to get him acknow- 
lodged as such at Rome, and declared the heir of 
her kingdom; as he was the year following, both by 
Antony and Octavius ; though Ctesar*s friends were 
generally scandalised at it, and Oppius thought it 
worth while to write a book to prove that the 
child could not be C(esar's^ Cleopatra had beeo 
waiting to accompany Ca*aar into the E^ast, in order 
to preserve her influence over him, which was very 
great ; for after his death, Helvius Cinna, one i 
the tribunes, owned that he had a law ready pre- 
pared and delivered to him by Coesar, with orden 
to publish it, as soon as he was gone, for granting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of irife> 
and of what condition he thought fit, for the sdu 
of propagating children'. This was contrived 
probably to save Cleopatra's honour, and to legiti- 
mate his issue by her, since polygamy and the 
marriage of a stranger were prohibited by the U«i 
of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in sevenl 
places, though darkly and abruptly, according to 
the style of his letters to Attious. ** The flight of 
the queen," says he, "gives me no pain. I shonU 
be glad to hear what farther news there is of ha", 
and her young Civsar. I hate the queen : bersgett, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her pro- 
mises to me, knows that I have reason : they were 
things only proper for a man of letters, and soitaUe 
to my character, so that I should not scrufde tp 
proclaim them from the rostra. Her other agent, 
Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude to me. 
1 never saw him at my house but once ; and wbes 
I asked him civilly what commands he had for me, 
he said that he came to look for Atticus. As to 
the pride of the queen when I saw her in the gar- 
dens, 1 can never think of it without rtsentment ; 
1 will have nothing therefore to do with them; 
they take me to have neither spirit nor even feel- 
ing left".*^ 

' Quorum C. Oppius, quani piano defensioiie ae patio> 
cinio res egerot, libnim cdidit, non eue Cvaaris flUum, 
quern Cleopatra dicat.— Sucton. in J. Gr8.52; Dio. pp. 
227. 3W. 

IT lldviuB Cinna— oonfessuB cstf, habaioM ao acrlptiBi 
parataniquc legem, quam Ca?sar ferrc Juaaiaset cum ipK 
ubcfcffOt, ut uxores libcrorum qucrendorum osuim* qnasrt 
quot dcccrc vellet, liccret.— Sucton. ib. ; Die, p. 243. 

^ Kcgime fuga mihi non molcsta. [Ad Att xiv. 8.] D> 
rr-gina vclim, atiiue ctiamde Oesaro illo. [IMd. 91^] 
Heginom odi. Mv Jure facere Hcit bpooMM* promSanniB 
ejus Ammouius; qus quidam enuat ^1X^X070, etdi^ 
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ADtony haTing pat his afTaira into the best train 
that he could, and appointed the first of June for a 
meeting of the senate in order to deliberate on the 
state of the republic, took the opportunity of that 
interral to miUce a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran soldiers, 
and engaging them to his service by all sorts of 
bribes and promises. He left the government of 
the city to Dolabella, whom Cnsar, npon his in- 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
nominated to the consulship : and though Antony 
had protested against that designation, and resolved 
to ol»truct its effect, yet after Ctesar's death, when 
Dolabella, by the advantage of the general confu- 
sion, seized the ensigns of the office and assumed 
the habit and character of the consul, Antony 
quietly received and acknowledged him as such at 
the next meeting of the senate'. 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-in-law, though he had long known 
him to be void of all virtue and good principles ; 
bat he had now greater reason than ever for insinu- 
ating himself as far as he was able into his confi- 
dence, in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the republic, and use him as a check 
apon the designs of his colleague Antony ; in 
which he had the greater prospect of success on the 
aoroant of their declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabella greatly confirmed these hopes ; and as 
soon as Antony had left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of him by exerting a 
most severe, as well as seasonable act of discipline, 
upon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. For 
the mob, headed by the impostor Marius, and the 
freedmen of Csesar, had erected an altar in the 
forum, on the spot where Cesar's body was bnmt, 
vrith a pillar of Numidian marble twenty feet high, 
inscribed TO the father of his country. Here 
tbey performed daily sacrifices and divine rites ; 
and the humour of worshipping at this new altar 
began to spread itself so fast among the meaner 
sort and the slaves, as to endanger the peace and 
safety of the city ; for the multitudes which flocked 
to the place, fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, 
ran furious about the streets committing all sorts 
of outrage and violence against the supposed friends 
of Uberty. fiut Dolabella put an end to the evil at 
onoe by demolishing the pillar and die altar, and 
seizing the authors of the disorders, and causing 
such of them as were free to be thrown down the 
Tarpdan rock, and the slaves to be crucified. This 
gave a universal joy to the city : the whole body 
of the people attended the consul to his house, and 
in the theatres gave him the usual testimony of 
their thanks by the loudest acclamations''. 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 

talis mem, ut vel in ctMicione dioero audurem. Saram 
autem, pneterquam quod nefarium homincm cognovi. 
IRvteraa in me oontumaoein. Somcl ouiu oinnino donii 
me» ridi. Com ^t\o<Pp6yus ex eo qwerercm. quid opus 
cwet , Atticnm se dixit quicrere. Buporbiam autem ifwiuj) 
nghue, cum eawt irons Tiberim in bortiH, ooniinGniorare 
sine magno dolore non pownim. Nihil i((itur cum iHtis : 
nco tam animum rae« quom vix stomachum habere arbi- 
trantur. — Ad Att. xr. 15. 

1 Taom ooUegam, depoeitis inimicitiis, oblitus auspicia, 
te ipao angure mmciante, illo prime die oollcgani tibi cMe 
volui»ti.~PbU. i. 13. 

k Pleb»— poatea snlidam oolumnam prope viginti pedum 
lapidiii Numidici In foro staCuit, seripiiitquo PAasNTi 
ParauB, apod eaodem loogo tempore aacriiicare, vcita 



enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was 
generally imputed to the influence of his counsels : 
in a letter upon it to Atticus; ** () my admirable 
Dolabella!" says he, *' I now call him mine, for, 
believe me, I had some doubt of him before : the fact 
affords matter of great speculation ; to throw them 
down the rock ; to crucify ; demolish the pillar; pave 
the area ; in short, it is heroic. He has extinguished 
all appearance of that regret for Ciusar which was 
spreading every day so fast, that 1 began to appre- 
hend some danger to our tyrant-killers ; but I now 
agree with you and conceive better hopes," &c.' 
Again : '*0 the brave act of Dolabella ! what a pro- 
spect does it give us .' I never cease praising and 

exhorting him Our Brutus, 1 dare say, might 

now walk safely through the forum with a crown 
of gold upon his head ; for who dares molest him, 
when the rock or the cross is to be their fate ? and 
when the very lowest of the people give such proofs 
of their applause and approbation™ .'" He wrote 
at the same time from Baiae the following letter to 
Dolabella himself. 

Cicero to Dolabella Consul, 

"Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
from it, yet I cannot but own that it gives me an 
inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing to me 
also some share in your praises. 1 have met with 
nobody here, though 1 see so much company every 
day (for there are many worthy men now at this 
place for the sake of their health, and many of my 
acquaintance from the great towns,) who, after 
extolling you to the skies, does not give thanks 
presently to me ; not doubting, as they all say, but 
it is by my precepts and advice, that you now show 
yourself to be this admirable citizen and singular 
consul : and though I could assure them, with great 
truth, that what you are doing flows wholly from 
yourself and your own judgment, and that you 
want not the advice of any one ; yet 1 neither 
wholly assent, lest I should derogate from your 
merit, by making it seem to proceed from my 
counsel ; nor do I strongly deny it, being myself 
perhaps more greedy of glory thun 1 ought to be. 
But that can never be a diminution to you, which 
was an honour even to Agamemnon, the king of 
kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor ; while 
it will be glorious to me to see a young consul, the 
scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourishing in 
the midst of applause. L. Cwsar, when I visited 
him lately sick at Naples, though oppressed with 

hUHcipcre, controverelaH quoHduiu, intenH»!»it<> per CiMarcni 
Jurejurando, distrahcre i)ci>cvcmvit.— Sucton, J. Cr'sh. BT*. 

Manabat enini illud mnUuii urbauuin, ct ita cormbora- 
batur quutidic, ut ego (luidcni et urbi et otio diflideroiu 
urbano. — Ep. Fam. xii. I. 

Nam cum scrperct in urbo infinitum malum— ct quoti- 
dio mantis magirt<iue perditi honiinoH, cum Mii similibus 
sorvis, tcctirt ct tenipliij urbis minarentur : taliH animad- 
vcrHio fuit Dolabcllw, cum in aud.iccN scclenitoHque Hcrvos, 
tum in impuroH ct ncfarioH civcn, talifMiuo cvorsio illiurt 
execrata? columna, dec. [Phil. i. 2.] Itocordarc, qun»iO, 
Dolabella, consenHum ilium thoatri.— Ibid. 12. 

1 Ad Att xiv. 15. 

» O Dolabcllw noHtri ipWTc/oi' ! quanta est SivaBft^ 
f>r\<rii ? equi<lcm laudarc cum ct hortarl non dcnisto— mihi 
quidom vidctur Hrutus no»tcr Jam vcl coronam aureara 
per forum ferrc powo : (luls cnini audout vl<»larc, proporilta 
crucc aut naxo ? pnriiertim tantis plausibus. tanta appro- 
batione infimorura ?— Ibid. 16. 
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pain in every part of his body, yet before he had 
even sahited me could not forbear crying ont, * O 
my Cicero ! 1 com^ratulate with you on account of 
the authority wliich you have with Dolabella, for 
if I had the same credit with my sister's son, 
Antony, we should all now be safe ; but as to your 
Dolabdla, I both congratulate with him and thank 
him ; since, from the time of your consulship, he 
is the only one whom we can truly call a consul :' 
he then enlarged upon your act and the manner of 
it, and declared that nothing was ever greater, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state ; 
and this indeed is the common voice of all. Allow 
me, therefore, I beg of you, to take some share, 
though it be a false one, in the possession of an- 
other man's glory ; and admit me in some degree 
into a partnership of your praises. But to be 
serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have been 
joking, I would sooner transfer all the credit that 
I have to you, if I really have any, than rob you 
of any part of yours : for as 1 have always had that 
sincere utfcction for vou, to which you have been 
no stranger, so now 1 am so charmed by your late 
conduct that no love was ever more ardent. For, 
believe me, there is nothing after all more engag- 
ing, nothing more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than virtue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you 
know, for his incomparable parts, sweet disposi- 
tion, singular probity, and tirmness of mind ; yet 
on the ides of Marcli, such an accession was made 
to my love, that 1 was surprised to find any room 
for increase in that which I had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
possible that any addition could be made to my 
love of you .' Yet i>o much has been added that I 
seem but now at last to love, before to have only 
esteemed you. What is it, then*fore, that I must 
now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue the path of 
dignity and glory ? And as those do, who use to 
exhort, shall I propose to you the examples of 
eminent men ? I ran think of none more eminent 
than youniclf. You must imitate therefore your- 
self; contend with yourself; for after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to 
be like yourself. Since this then is the case, there 
is no occasion to exhort but to congratulate with 
you ; for that has happened to you which scarce 
ever happened to any man, that by the utmost 
severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you are become popular ; and not only with the 
better sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
this was owing to fortune, 1 should congratulate 
your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. 
For I have read your s))eech to the people ; nothing 
was ever more prudent ; you enter so deliberately 
and gradually into the reason of your act, and 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to lie ripe for pimishment. 
You have freed us therefore both from our danger 
and our fears, and have done an act of the greatest 
service not only to the present times, but for the 
example of it also to posterity. You are co con- 
sider that the republic now rests upon your shoul- 
ders, and that it is your part not only to protect 
but to adorn those men, from whom we have 
received this beginning of our liberty ; but of this 
we shall talk more fully when we meet again, as 1 
hope we shall shortly : in the mean while, since 
you are now the common guardian both of the 



republic and of ub all, take care, mj dear Dola- 
bella, that you guard more especially your own 
safety"." 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and payaTiait tohii 
son at Athens, whose conduct did not pleaae him, 
and seemed to require his presence to reform and 
set it right". But the news of Dolabella's bdia- 
viour, and ttfc hopes which it gave of gaining the 
only thing that was wanted, a head and leader of 
their cause armed with the authority of the atate. 
made him resolve to stay at least till after the fint 
of June, lest his absence should be interpreted as a 
kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend indeed to 
leave Italy, till he could do it without censure, and 
to the full satisfaction of Bmtua, whom he wu 
determined never to desert on any occasion '. 

He had frecjuent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite iiarty, 
the late ministers of Ciesar's power, Panaa, Hirtins, 
Balbus, Matius, &c But Caesar's death, on which 
their sentiments were very different from his, had 
in great measure broken tJieir former confidence : 
and though the {lopularity of the act made then 
somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely about 
it, yet he easily perceived that they were ntteiiy 
displeased with it, and seemed to want an occasion 
of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtios, as has been 
said, were nominated by Cscsar to the consolship 
of the next year ; and as Cesar's acts were ratified 
by the senate, were to succeed to it of ooone. 
This made Brutus and Cassius presa Cicero ear- 
nestly to gain them, if possible, to the repoUicaa 
side, but especially Hirtius, whom they nnst sis- 
pected. But Cicero seems to have had little bopa 
of success ; his account of them to Atticos ii, 
^* That there was not one of them who did not 
dread peace more than war ; that they were pop^ 
tually lamenting the miserable end of so great a 
man ; and declaring that the republic was nuMd 
by it ; that all his acts would be made void as soon 
as people's fears were over, and that clemency was 
his ruin, since, if it had not been for that, he eoaU 
not have perished in such a manner ; and of Hirtioi 
in particular, he warmly loves him ( says be) whom 
Brutus stabbed ; as to their desiring me to mske 
him better, I am doing my endeavour: he tsflu 
very honestly, but Uvea with Balbna, who talks 
honestly too ; how far they are to be tmsted yon 
must consider V 

But of all this set of men. Matins was the mort 

n £p. Faiu. ix. 14. 

n Quod sontlo valde erne utile ad ccnfiimatloiMm Cles- 
ronlH. mc illuc yeniro. [Ad Att xlv. 13.]] Bla^ intan«t 
nocn>nis, vol men potluii. vd mehercnlo utriuaque, 
iiitervenire diitctnti. — Ibid. 16. 

P Nunc autoni videmur habituri dacon, quod 
municii)Ia, bonlquc doAiderant — Ibid. SO. 

Ncc vcro dincedam, nivi oum tu me id honMte pntsWi 
faocrcpoMo. BrutuocrtemeonuUolocodeeco^-md. II; 
it. xvL I a. 

1 Mininie enlm obsoumm est, quid isti moliaatiir: 
mcusvero dltcipuliis.qui hodleapud me ccmat, valde amst 
ilium, qucm Hrutus nostcr Bauciavlt, et d quvria, penqwxi 
cnim plane, timent otium. (nr^tirtw aatcm luuiobabeiit, 
coinquo pnr ho fcrunt, vlrum clariwtmum intdfeetum. 
totani reinpublicam illiua Intcritu peorturbatam : initafoie, 
<\\ix lllo cglt«ct, sinml ac desistcmus timere. ClemeotiuB 
illi inulo fuiasp: qua si usus non enet. nlhO Uli tals 
accidure putuidsc. — Ad Att. xiv. SS. 

Qund Ilirtiuni per mc moliorem fieri volant, do eqaUen 
opcram, ot Ille optime loquitur, nd vfvtt haUtalqi 
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open and explicit in condemning the act of the 
conspirators, so as to pat Cicero out of humour 
with him, as a man irreconcileable to the liberty of 
the republic. Cicero called upon him on his way 
from Rome into the country, and found him sullen, 
desponding, and foreboding nothing but wars and 
desolation, as the certain consequence of Csosar's 
death. Among other particulars of their conversa- 
tion. Matins told him something which Ccesar had 
lately said both of him and Brutus ; that he used to 
say of firutus, ** it was of great consequence which 
way he stood inclined, since whatever he had a 
mind to, he pursued with an impetuous eagerness ; 
that he had remarked this of him more especially 
in his pleading for Deiotarus at Nicsea ; where he 
■poke with a surprising vehemence and freedom : 
and of Cicero, that when he was attending Ceesar 
in the cause of Sestius, Ccesar perceiving him 
sitting in the room, and waiting till he was called, 
said, ' Can I doubt of my being extremely odious, 
when Cicero sits waiting and cannot get access to 
me ?' yet if any man be easy enough to forgive it, it 
is he, though I do not question but that he really 
hates me^" 

There were several reasons, however ,which made 
it necessary to these men to court Cicero at this 
time as much as ever ; for if the republic happened 
to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
capable to protect them on that side ; if not, the 
most able to assist them against Antony, whose 
designs and success they dreaded still more ; for if 
they must have a new master, they were disposed, 
for the sake of Caosar, to prefer his heir and 
nephew, Octavius. We find Hirtius and Pansa, 
therefore, very assiduous in their observance of 
him. They spent a great part of the summer 
with him at diflferent times in his villas, giving 
him the strongest assurances of their good inten- 
tions, and disposition to peace, and that he should 
be the arbiter of their future consulship ; and 
though he continued still to have some distrust 
of Hirtius, yet Pansa wholly persuaded him that 
he was sincere'. 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lann- 
▼inm, in the neighbourhood of Cicero's villa at 
Astura, of which, at Cicero's desire, they some- 
times made use* ; being yet irresolute what mea- 
tnres they should take, they kept themselves quiet 
and retired, expecting what time and chance would 
offer, and waiting particularly to see what humour 
the consuls would be in at the next meeting of the 
senate, with regard to themselves and the repub- 
lic ; and since they were driven from the discharge 

Bftlbo : qui item bene loquitur. Quid credas viderls.— 
Ad Att. XX. 21. 

' De Brute nostra — Garaaran solltum dicero: — Magnl 
refert bic quid vellt: sed quioquid vult, valde vult 
Idque eum animadvertiase cvan pro Deiotaro Niceae 
dixerit, valde vehementer eum visum, et libero dicere. 
Atqoe etiam proxirae cum Sestii rogatu apud eum fuis* 
■em, expectaremque sedena quoad vo<».rcr, dixiase eum : — 
Eso dnbitem qoin summo in odio aim, ciun M. Cicero 
■edeat, nac suo commodo me convenire powdt ? Atqui hi 
qulaquam est facilis, hio est : tamen non duibto, quin me 
male oderit.— Ad Att xiv. 1. 

* Cum Pansa vixi in Pompelano. Is plane mihi pro- 
babat, se bene aentire et cupere pacem, dec — Ad Att. xiv. 
80; it. XV. 1. 

t Yelim mehercule Astune Brutua [Ad Att. xiv. 11.] 
Brutum apud me fnisse gaudeo : modo et libenter fuorit 
et sat diu.— Ibid. xv. a 



of their prsetorsbip in the city, they contrived to 
put the people in mind of them, from time to time, 
by their edicts, in which they made the strongest 
professions of their pacific disposition ; and de- 
clared, " that their conduct should give no handle 
for a civil war ; and that they would submit to 
a perpetual exile, if it would contribute in any 
manner to the public concord, being content with 
the consciousness of their act, as the greatest 
honour which they could enjoy"." Their present 
design was to come to Rome on the first of June, 
and take their places in the senate, if it should be 
thought advisable ; or to present themselves at 
least in the rostra, and try the affections of the 
people, for whom Brutus was preparing a speech. 
They sent to know Cicero's opinion of this project, 
with the copy also of that speech which Brutus 
made in the capitol on the day of Coesar's death, 
begging his revisal and correction of it, in order to 
its being published. Cicero, in his account of it 
to Atticus, says, "the oration is drawn with the 
utmost elegance, both of sentiments and style ; 
yet were I to handle the subject, I should work it 
up with more fire. You know the character of the 
speaker ; for which reason I could not correct it. 
For in the style in which our friend would excel, 
and according to the idea which he has formed of 
the best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so 
well, that nothing can be better : but whether I 
am in the right or the wrong, I am of a quite 
different taste. 1 wish, however, that you would 
read it, if you have not already, and let me know 
what you think of it ; though I am afraid, lest 
through the prejudice of your name, yon should 
show too much of the Attic in your judgment : yet 
if you remember the thunder of Demosthenes, yon 
will perceive that the greatest force may consist 
with the perfection of Attic elegance*." 

Atticus did not like the speech ; he thought the 
manner too cold and spiritless for so great an 
occasion ; and begged of Cicero to draw up another 
to be published in Brutus's name *. but Cicero 
would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that Brutus would take it 
ill 7, In one of his letters on the subject, — 
** Though you think me in the wrong," says he, 
*' to imagine that the republic depends on Brutus, 
the fact is certainly so : there will either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by him and his accom- 
plices. As to your urging me to write a speech for 
him, take it from me, my Atticus, as a general 
rule, which by long experience I have found to be 
true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
thought any one preferable to himself. This is the 
case even with bad ones. What shall we think, 
then, of Brutus, who has both wit and learning } 
especially after the late experiment of him in Uie 
case of the edict. I drew up one for him at your 
desire. I liked mine ; he his. Besides, when at 
his earnest solicitation I addressed to him my 
treatise on the best manner of speaking, he wrote 
word, not only to me, but to you too, that the 

B Testati ediotis, libenter ae vcl in peri>ctuo exilic vie* 
turoB, dum rcipublice constarct concordia, neo ullam 
belli civilis preebituroa materiani, plurimum sibi honoris 
e»e in oonHcientia facti mi, &tc. [Yell. Pnt iL 1)2.] Edic- 
tuni Bruti et Cansii proba [Ad Att xiv. 20.] De quibus | 
tu bctnaiu speui te habere signilicad propter edictorum 
humunitatcm.— Ibid. xv. 1. 

*■ Ad Att. XV. 1. 7 Ibid. 3, 4 
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kind of eloquence which I recommended did not 
pleuse him. Let every one, therefore, compose 
for himself — 1 wish only that it may be in his 
power to make a speech at all ; for if ever he can 
appear again with safety at liomc, we have gained 
the victory*." 

In this inter\'al a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him : the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Cirsar the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent a few months 
before to Apollonia, a celebrated academy or 
school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him ; but the news of Caesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, 
whither Balbus went the next morning to receive 
him, and returned the same day to (.'icero, near 
Cumse, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining villa of his futher-in-law IMiilip. Hirtius 
and Pansa were with Cicero at the same time, to 
whom they immediately presented Octavius, with 
the strongest professions on the p.art of the young 
man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction". 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present 
was, to assert his right to the succession of his 
uncle's estate, and to claim the possession of it ; 
but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old ; for the republican ])arty had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest with the inherit- 
ance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who hnd 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for awhile, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see 
what turn the public affairs would take ; but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggesti(ms 
of caution, declaring it base and infamous to think 
himself unworthy of a name, of which Cscsar had 
thought him worthy'' : and there were many about 
him constantly pushing him on to throw himself 
upon the affections of the city and the army, before 
his enemies had made themselves too strong for 
him ; so that he was on fire to be at Rome, and to 
enter into action, being determined to risk all his 
hopes on the credit of his name, and the friends 
and troops of his uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says,—** Octavius is still with us, 
and treats me wit h the greatest resp ect and fricnd- 
» Ad Att. xiv. L'O. 

• OctaviiiH NiviiMiIIin vcnit a. <I xiiii. Kal. Ibi cum 
n.ilbus iinino i»0!»tridie; (yHleimiuc <lie iiicciim in ("unianf*. 
[Ad Att. xiv. 10.] Ilic njociuii llallms, llirtiut*, Pansa. 
Mo«lo vcnit OctiviuH, ct qiiidcni in proxiinoiu villain 
riiilippi, niilii totus <lc<li tun.— Ibid. 11. 

l» Non i)Iuc-tb:it Atin? iiuitri, IMiiliiiitoqiie vitrico, adiri 
nonicn invidinsa* fnrtiui.i! (.'irsaris — siiruvitcwU'stisjininiiH 
hiiinana wmsilla— tlictitans nefjis osk!. quo nomine (^avsari 
diimiit vrnMt vihUH, idbinict ip^uni vidcri indignimi.— Veil. 
l*at. ii. GO. 



ship. His domestics give him the name of Cssar; 
Philip does not ; nor for that reason do I. It is 
not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a 
good citizen, there are so many about him wLo 
threaten the death of our friends : they declare that 
what they have done can never be forgiven. What 
will be the case, think you, when the boy comes 
to Rome, where our deliverers cannot show their 
heads ? who yet roust ever be famous, nay, happy 
too, in the consciousness of their act ; bot as tor 
us, unless I am deceived, we shall be undone. I 
long, therefore, to go abroad, where I may heir 
no more of these Pelopidfc," &c.^ 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to them from the rostra, which was 
now generally ])ossessed by the enemies of Bmtas, 
who were perpetually making use of the advanta^ 
to inflame the mob against him. " Remember," 
says Cicero, **what I tell you: this custom of 
seditious harangues is so much cherished, that 
those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger : their great comfort, however, is, the 
consciousness of a most glorious act : but what 
comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free ? But fortune must look to that, 
since reason has no sway**." 

Octavius seconded his 8]>eech by what was like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better ; 
the representation of public shows and plays, in 
honour of his imclc's victories. Caesar had pro- 
mised and prei)ared for them in his lifetime ; bat 
those whom he had entrusted with the manage- 
ment durst not venture to exhibit them after his 
death, till Octavius, as his heir and representative, 
undertook the affair, as devolved, of course, upon 
himself*^. In these shows Octavius brought out 
the golden chair which, among the other honoun 
decreed to Ciesar when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions'. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the bodr 
of the knights testified their applaase by a peneril 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him' ; but he was 
not at nil pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it 
indicated a spirit determined to revive the memory 
and to avenge the death of Ciesar ; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, that Matius had taken 

V NobitK'uni hie |icrhonorifice et oniicc Octavnu ; qiH-n 
qui<lcm Bill Cirsoreni solutobant, Philippus mm : itaqne 
nc nos quldcm : quern ncgu postic bununi civeni. ita multi 
eircumstant. qui iiuidcro nostris mortora niinitantur. 
Nogant ha-o ferri intaao. Quid ccnscfi. cum Uumani poer 
Tonerit, ubi nohtri Ubcratorcs tut! ewe ntm powunt ? q>u 
quideni Heui]>er eriint clarl ; oonseicntia vcro focti suf 
etiain l>eati : 6C<1 nos, ni>i me fallit, Jacebimos. Itai|iiB 
avw cxire, ubi nev Pclopidarum, Jeo. — Ad Att. xIt. 13. 

«> Sod memento, bic alitur consuetudo penlitannn coo- 
cinnum, ut nostri till mm heroes, «ed dii, f uturi qutdem in 
gloria HcnipitcmA sint. sed nan tiine invidia, ne sine peri- 
ciili) qiildeni : veruni lllis magna consolatio. con^cieDtia 
niaximi et clariMinni faeti : nobis que, qnl Snterferto 
n-ge libcri non Hiimuit ? Sed h«o fortuna vMerit, quoniam 
ratio non gubcmat — Ad Att xiv. II. 

^ Liidos uutem victoriw Cvsaris non audcntSbus facere, 
quibiis-obtigcratidmunus, lp!iecdidit.^^uGton. in Auf. IV ; 
l>in. p. 572. 

f I>io, xUv. 24.1 

e Ih} tuAXa Cn^^ris, bene tiibunL Pnedaroa etiam xlv. 
ordines. — Ad Att xv. 3. 
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upon him the are of these ■howi'', lini^e it con- 
ftrmed the anipicion which he hid before conCBived 
□f Matiua, and mitde him apiireheniice thut he 
would be an ill couaiellor to young OcUtiiu, in 
which lighc he seems to hkve represented him to 
Brutua. Matius wtu infonned of th^se Biupiciona, 
and complained to thdr caminoo friend Trehadaa 
of Cicero's Qokind opinion and unfriendly treat- 
ment of bim, which gate occnaiun to the foUowiDg 
apolo^ from Cicero, and the ansner to it from 
, ftlaliui, which is deseryedly valued, noi only for 
I the benuly of its sentiments and composition, but 
for prcaerrin; to D> a name and character, which 
wu almost lost ts history, of a moat eiteemed 
I and amiable peraon. who Uied in the first degree 
of confidence with Cssar, nnd for parts, leaming, 
■ad virtue, was scarce inferior to any of thai age. 
Cicero lakes paini to perBoade Mnlius that he 
had said nothing of bim but what was conhisteni 
with the atricleal friendalilp ; and to gain the easier 
credit with him. prefaces his apology with s detail 
■ndacknowleilgment of Mitins'a perpetual ciriii' 
ties and observance of him Ibrough life, even when 
in the height of his power and credit with Csessr i 
but when he comes to the point of the complaiat 
he touches it very tenderly, and observes ouly in 
genervl, " that ■■ Matins'a dignity exposed every- 
thing which he did to public notice, so the malice 
of the world interpreted some of his acts mara 
hardly than they deserved ; that it «as his care 
always to give the moat favourable Cum to them 
—but you (says be), a man of the greatest learu. 
in^, are not ignorant, that if Caisar was in fact a 
king. IS I indeed look upon him to have been, 
there are two ways of considering the case of your 
duty i either that, which I commonly take, of 
extolling your fidelity and humanity,ia ihoniiig so 
much aSeclion even to a dead friend ; or the other, 
which some people use, that the liberty of our 
lotry ought to be preferred to the life of any 
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.n these converat 
o things eapeciaily (bat make the prin- 
cipal part of your praise, which no man epeaka of 
more frequently or more freely than I : that you, 
of all CecMr's friends, were the moit active, hotb 
in dissnading the civil war, and in moderating the 
Tictory; in which 1 have met with nobody who 
doei not agree with me'," &c. 

Maiiiu to Cicero. 
" Your letter gave me great pleaaure, by letting 
me see that you retain still that favourable ojpinion 
of me, which I hod always hoped and wished ; and 
though I bad never, indeed, any doubt of it, yet 
for the high value that I set upon it, I was very 
aolicitoas that it should remain always inviolahlej 
I WHS conscious to myself that I had done nothing 
which could reasonably give offence to any honest 
EDSn, and did not imagine, therefore, that a person 
of your great and eicellent occomphshments conld 
be induced to Cake any without reason, eE|>ecia!ly 
against one who had always professed, and still 
continued to profess, i sincera good-will to you. 
Since bU this, then, standa just aa I wish it, 1 will 
now give an answer to those 

h Lijdaniiae3asapparatuF.et AtiLt 
ematomnnn pkieent. — AdAtL x*. 



which yoQ, agreeably t 
yuur singular goodness 
often defended me. I ai 
been aaid of me by cerla 
death '. they call it a crii 



your character, oat of 
nd friendship, hate so 
no stranger to whit has 

: in me, Uiat I am con- 
timate friend, and sorry 
that the man whom [ loved met with so unhappy 
I fate : they say that oar country ought to be pre- 
ferred to any friendfbip, aa if they had already 
made it evident that his death was of service to 
tbe republic ; but I will not deal craftily : I own 
myself not to be arrived at that degree of wisdom ; 
nor did 1 jet follow Cietar in our late diasentions, 
hut my friend, whom, though displeased with the 
thing, I could not desert ; for 1 never approved 
the civil war, or the cause of it, but took all 
possible pains to stifle it in its birth. Upon the 
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advantage which others, who had less interest with 
him than 1, abused to great eicess. Nay, my cir- 
cumatanccs were even hurt hy Cicaar's law, to 
whose kindness the greatest part of those who now 
rejoice at his death, owed their very continuance iu 
the city. I solicited the pardon of the vanijuished 
with Che same leal as if it had been for myself. Is 
it passible, therefore, for me. who labonred to pro- 
cure tbe safety of all, not to be concerned for the 
death of him from whom I used to procure it I 
especially when the very same men who were the 
cause of making him odioas, were the authon also 
of destroying him. But I shall have cause, they 
aiy, to repent, for daring to condemn their act. 
Unheard of insolence ! that it should be allowed 
glory in a wicked action, yet not to 
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was always free e 
rejoice, and grieve by their own will, not that of 
another ; which yet these men, who call then 
the authors of liberty, are endeivouriug to extort 
from us by the force of terror. But they may spare 
their threats ; for no danger shall terrify me from 
performing my duty and the offices of liumanily, 
since it waa alwaya my opinion, that an honest 

sought. But why are they angry with me for 
wisiiing only that they may repent of their act ? 
1 wish that all the world may regret Cteear'a death. 
But I ought, they say, as a member of civil society, 
to wish the good and aafety of Che republic. Jf m 
past life end future hopes do not already prove that 
I wish it. without my saying so, 1 will not pretend 
to evince it by argument. — 1 beg of you, tl ' 
in the strongest terms, to attend to fact 
than to words ; and if you tliiuk it the mo 
to one in mjr circumstances, that wimt is right 
should take place, never imagine that 1 can have 
any union or commerce with ill-designing men. 1 ' 
acted the same part in my youth, where to mistake 
would have been pardonable ; shall I then undo it , 
all again, and renounce my principles in my decliu- I 
ing age } No | it is my resolution to do nothing \ 
that can give any olTence.exceptilbBwben I himent 
the cruel fate of a dear friend ind illustrious man. [ 
If I were in dilTerent sentiments, 1 would never ' 
disown what I was doing, lest I should be thought I 
not only wicked for pursuing what was wrong, but i 
falae and cowardly for dissembling it. Bat I : 
undertook the care of tlie shows which young 
Ceesar exhibited for tbe victory of his uncle : this 
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wai an affair of private, not of public daty : it was 
what I ought to have performed to the memory and 
honour of my dear friend, and what 1 could not, 
therefore, deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, 
and so highly worthy of Cssar. But I go o^n, 
also, to the consul Antony's, to pay my compli- 
ments : yet you will find those very men go oftener 
to ask and receive favours, who reflect upon me for 
it, as disaffected to my country. But what arro- 
gance is this ? When Cfesar never hindered me 
from visiting whom I would — even those whom he 
did not care for — that they, who had deprived me 
of him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
me from placing my esteem where 1 think proper. 
But I am not afraid that either the modesty of my 
life should not be sufficient to confute all false 
reports of me for the future, or that they, who do 
not love me for my constancy to Csesar, would not 
choose to have their friends resemble me rather 
than themselves. For my own part, if 1 could have 
my wish, 1 would spend the remainder of my days 
in quiet at Rhodes ; but if any accident prevent 
me, will live in such a manner at Rome, as always 
to desire that what is right may prevail. I am 
greatly obliged to our Mend Trebatius, for giving 
roe this assurance of your sincere and friendly re- 
gard for me, and for making it my duty to respect 
and observe a man whom I had esteemed always 
before with inclination. Take care of your health, 
and preserve me in your affection — ••.*' 

Antony all this while was not idle, but pushed 
on his designs with great vigour and address : in 
his progress through Italy, his business was to 
gather up Ctcsar's old soldiers from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled ; 
and by lai^ bribes, and larger promises, to attach 
them to his interests, and draw great bodies of 
them towards Rome, to be ready for any purpose 
that his affairs should require. In the city like- 
wise he neglected no means which his consular 
authority offered, how unjust or violent soever, of 
strengthening his power ; and let all people now 
see for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Ciesar*s acts ; for being the 
master both ofC(rsar*s papers and of his secretary 
Faberius, by whose hand they were written', he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 
pleasure whatever he found of use to him, which 
he practised without any reserve or management ; 
selling publicly for money whatever immunities 
were desired by countries, cities, princes, or private 
men, on pretence that they had been granted by 

k Kp. Faiii. xi. 2a Tliin Cn. Matins lived lonff after- 
wartlti in such favour and familiarity with AuflniiitUM. as to 
be difttinguiiihcd by the title of AugUHtus*H/riVn(/. Yet ho 
aecinK to liavc declines! all public hnnniu*s and buHincM, 
and to have spent the remainder of his dny^ in an elegant 
and pleAKurahlc retreat ; employing hiii time and studies 
In the improvemcntii of gardening and phiuting, as well ah 
in refining the dclieacy of a 8i)lendid and luxurious life, 
which was the general tAHto of that age. For he first 
taught how to inoculate and imipngatc mme of their 
curious and fon>ign fruits; and intniduccd the way of 
cutting trees and groves into regular forms: on which 
subjects ho published several boi'kks which are mentioned 
by the later writers.— Columel. Dc Re Uust xiL 44. \n\i. ; 
Plin. Hist Nat. xii. 2: xv. 14. 

fx^^t *^^ '^'^'^ ypoftfiarda rod Kaitrapos ^afitpioyf 
is irctrra o! x€i$6umi^ok ^App. 1. 3. 529. 



Ccesar and entered into his books. This iknned 
and shocked all honest men who saw the mischief, 
but knew no remedy : Antony had the power, and 
their own decree haid justified it. Cicero complaioB 
of it heavily in many of his letters, and declmres it 
a thousand times better to die than to suffer it". 
" Is it so then .'" says he, " is all that oar Brntu 
has done come to this, that he might live at last at 
Lanuvium ? That Trebonins might steal away 
through private roads to his province ? That aD 
the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of 
Coesar should have greater force now than when 
he himself was living ? " All which he chaiges to 
that mistake of the first day in not summoning the 
senate into the capitol, where they might have 
done what they pleased when their own party was 
uppermost, and these robbers, as be calls theai, 
dis])ersed and dejected*. 

Among the other acts whidi Antony confinncd, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Caenr, 
he granted the freedom of the dty to all Sicily, and 
restored to king Deiotarus all his former dooii. 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indignatioo. 
<' O my Atticus,*' says he, ** the idea of March 
have given us nothing but the joy of revengisg 

ourselves on him whom we had reason to hate 

it was a brave act, but left imperfect ^yon know 

what a kindness I have for the Sicilians ; that I 
esteem it an honour to be their patron: C»«r 
granted them many privileges which I did not dis- 
like, though his giWng them the rights of Latiam 
was intolerable; yet that was nothing to what 
Antony has done, who for a large sum of money bsi 
published a law, pretended to be made by the dic- 
tator, in an assembly of the people, though we 
never heard a syllable of it in his lifetime, which 
makes them all citizens of Rome. Is not Deiota- 
rus*s case just the same ? He is worthy indeed of 
any kingdom, but not by the grant of Fulvia; 
there are a thousand instances of the same sort^'* 
When this last act was hung up as usual in the 
capitol, among the public monuments of the city, 
the forgery appeared so gross that the people, in 
the midst of their concern, could not help langhiag 
at it ; knowing that Cicsar hated no man so much 
as Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Folvia'i 
apartments for the sum of eighty thousand pounds, 
by the king's agents at Rome, without consulting 
Cicero or any other of their master's friends : yet 
the old king, it seems, was beforehand vrith than, 
and no sooner heard of Cssar's death than he 
seized upon his dominions again by force. '* He 
knew it,^' says Cicero, ** to be a uniTcrsal right, 
that what tyrants had forciblT taken away, the 
true owners might recover whenever they were 
able :— he acted like a man, but we contemptibly, 
who whilst we hate the author, yet maintain his 
acta P." By t hese methods Antony presently 

~« kp. FamTziri ; Ad Att. xiv. 9. 

n itane vcro ? boo mens ct tuos Brutus egit, nt Lannvli 
esset? ot Tivbonius itineribus devlis profloiaoeretnr In 
proWnciam? ut omnia facta, scripta, dfcta. promina, 
cogitata C«8aris plus valcront, quam si ipw vivcrat JJtc 
—Ad Att xlv. la 

o Ad Att. xiv 12. 

p B>-ngmpha II. S. oentfes per legatos,— «Ine nostra, lioe 
rcliquorum hoKpitum regis sententia. fiicta in gynaweo: 
quo in loco plurimir res vcnierunt, ot veneunt— Rex enim 
iiwesuasponto, nullis cororoOTtariis Ccsaiia. aimul atque 
audlvit eJiM interitum, auo marte res suaa rec u peravit 
Sciebat homo sapiens. Jus aemper hoo ftaliBe, vi, que 
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the whole debt' 

There wai another instance of hii Tiolence which 
ga'e ttill greater oflence to the city; his aeiiing the 
public trniure which Cu3iar had dcpoaited for the 
ocCBiioni of the goierDment, in the teiDple of 
Opis, amouatin; to abore fire millioiii and a half 
of oar monej ; beniiiee what CBtpurnia. CEur's 
wife, from hi> private CreDsure had delivered into 
hia haadi, compntnl at about another million. 
This wai no eilcsordinary sdid if «e coniider the 
Tulneu of the miae Irom which it wb) drawn, tho 
exteot of the Roman empire, snd that Oicaar wu 
of all men the moat rapiciooa in extorting it i 
Cicero, alluding to the manner in vhich it was 
raised, calls it a bloodj and deadly treasure, ^- 
thered from the spoils and ruin of the lubjeets ; 
which, if it were not restored, as it ought to be, to 
the Irne owners, might have been of great service 
to the public towards easing them of their taxes'. 

But Antoof, who followed Ciesar's maiims, 
took can to KCUre it to himself, the use of it was 
to purchase soldieni and he was now in condition 
to outbid an; competitor : but the fiiat purchase 
that he made with it waa of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long been oppressed with the load of his 
debts, and whom, bj a part of this monej, and the 
promise of a (uther share iu the plunder of the 
empire, he drew entirel; from Cicero and the 
repobliciin party into his own measures. This was 
■n acijnitilion worth any price to him i the gene- 
ral iDclinstion both of the city and the country was 
dearly agaiuit him ; the town of Puleoli, one of 
Dit cousiderable of Italy, had lately chosen 
o Brutnses and Casiius tor their patrons ', 
■ud there wanted nothing hut a leader to arm the 
whole empire m that cause : Dolabella seemed to 
be that Tcry person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by 
foTCe of money, he not only deserted but oyerturned 
the republic'. 

These proceedings, which were prqiaralory to 
the appointed meeting of the senate on the first of 
June, began to open BrnCns's eyes and coniinoe 
Mm of the mistake of his paciAc measures and 
faronrable thoughts of Autony ; he now saw that 
thero was no good to be expected from him, or 
from the senate itself under his influence, and 
thought it time, therefore, in concert witii Cassius, 
to require an explicit acconnt of his intentiuns, and 
to expostulate with him gently in the following 




Brulvt and Caiiiat, ProtoTt, to M. Anlaniiu, 

COTUUI. 

'• If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and 
good-will to us we should not hsie written this to 
you, which, out of the kind dispuaition that you bear 
you will take without doubt in good part- 
B iufonned that a great multitude of veteran 
soldiers is already come to Rome, and a much 
greater expected there on the first uf June. If we 
could harbour unj suspicion or fear of you, we 
should be unlike ourselves ; yet surely, after we had 
. ourselves into your power, and by your advice 
missed the friends whom we had about oi from 
the great towns, and that not only by public edict 
but by private letters, we deserve to be made 
acquainted with Jour designs, especially in an alfur 
which relates to ourselves. We brg of you, there- 
I let us know wb.it your intentions are with 
regard to us. Do you think that we can be safe 
L such a crowd of veterans? who have thoughts, 
e hear, even of rebuilding the altar, which no man 
in desire or approve who wishes our safety and 
mour. That we had no other view from ' 
rst but peace, nor sought anything else but 
iiblic liberty, the event shows. Nobody can 
»eive us but you, which is not certainly agreeable 
I your virtue and integrity; but no man else has 
in his power to deceive us. We tmsled, and 
shall trust to you alone. Ourfrienda are nnder the 
greatest apprehensions for us ; for though they are 
persuaded uf yoar integrity, yet they reflect that a 
mollitude of veterans may sooner be pushed on to 
any violence by others than restrained by yon. 
We desire un eipHcit answer to all particulars, for 
it is lilly and trilling to tell us I' ' ' 
are Galled together becanae yon ii 
senate in their favour iu June ; for who do yon 
think will hinder it when it is certain (bat we shall 
not ? Nobody ought to think us too fond of life, 
when nothing can happen to us but with the ruin 
and confusion uf oil things ".'* 

During Cifcero's slay in the country, where b 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, an 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the republic, yet he found leisure to write 
several of those philosophical pieces which still 
subsist both to the pleasure and benefit of man- 
' kind. For be now composed his treatise on the 
Nature of the Gods, in three books, addressed to 
Brutus, containing the opinions of all the pbiloso- 
pbers who had ever written anything on that 
argument ; to which be bespeaks the attention of 
his readers as to a subject of the last importance, 
which would inform them what they ongbt (o think 
of religion, piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, 
temples, Ike, since all these were included in 
singlequestion of the gods'. Hedrewupllkewii 
Oiscoune on Divination, or tlie foreknowledge and i 
prediction of future events, and the several waye by 
which it was supposed to be acquired or communi- 
cated to man ; where he expluns iu tno books 
whatever could be said for and against the acti 
existence of the thing itielf Both tlieso pieces i 
written in the way of dialogue, of which he gives 
the following account. " Since Carneades," says 
he, " has argued both acutely and copiously against 
divina- - ■ 
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ceming it ; and for fear of giving my assent rashly 
to a thing, either false in itself or not sufficiently 
understood, I think it best to do what I have 
already done in my three books on the Nature of 
the Gods, weigh and compare diligently all the 
arguments with each other : for as rashness of assent 
and error is in all cases shameful, so most of all 
in that where we are to judge what stress is to be 
lud on auspices and things of a divine and religious 
nature ; for the danger is, lest either by neglecting 
them we involve ourselves in an impiety, or by 
embracing them, in an old woman's superstition 7." 
He now also wrote his piece on the advantages of old 
age, called ** Cato/' from the chief speaker in the 
dialogue : he addressed it to Atticus, as a lecture of 
common comfort to them -both, in that gloomy 
scene of life on which they were entering ; " having 
found so much pleasure (he says) in writing it that 
it not only eased him of all the complaints of age, 
but made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
him*." He added soon after another present of the 
same kind to Atticus, a treatise on Friendship : ** a 
subject (he says) both worthy to be known to all, 
and peculiarly adapted to the case of their particu- 
lar intimacy ; for as I have already written of age, 
an old man to an old man, so now in the person of 
a sincere friend I write on friendship to my friend." 
This is written also in dialogue, the chief speaker 
of which is Liclius ; who, in a conversation with his 
two sons-in-law Fannius and Scievola, upon the 
death of P. Scipio and the memorable friendship 
that had subsisted between them, took occasion, at 
their desire, to explain to them the nature and be- 
nefits of true friendship. Scoevola, who lived to a 
great age, and loved to retail his old stories to his 
scholars, used to relate to them with pleasure all the 
particulars of this dialogue, which Cicero having 
committed to his memory, dressed up afterwards 
in his own manner into the present form*. Thus 
this agreeable book, which when considered only 
as an invention or essay, is one of the most enter- 
taining pieces in antiquity, must needs affect us 
more wannly when it is found at last to be a his- 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and 
greatest men of Rome. He now also wrote his 
discourse on Fate ; which was the subject of a 
conversation with Hirtius in his villa near Puteoli, 
where they spent several days together in May ; 
and he is supposed to have finished about the same 
time a translation of Plato's famous dialogue called 
Timeeus, on the nature and origin of the universe. 
But he was employing himself also u{>on a work 
of a different sort which had been long upon his 
hands ; a history of his own times, or rather of 
his own conduct, full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power to the op- 
pression of the republic, especially Cwsar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote ; a work not 
to be published, but to be shown only to a few 

" 7 Do Divinrir4. 

» Mihi quideni ita jucimda hujus libri confwtio fuit, 
ut nnn modo omnes abstorocrit BenectutbmoIcHtiuA. Ktd 
cflTocorit niollem ctiam ct Jucundaui sencctutciii. — I>c 
Scnect. 1. 

*■ Digna mibi res turn omnium cognitione, tum nostra 
familiaritate visa e&t — sed ut turn ud soncm aenex de 
sencctute, sic hoc libro ad amicuni aTDlduKiiuus du aiiii- 
citia scripHi — ot cum Scnpvola — exposuit nobis senuonem 
Lslii do amicitia, habitum ab illo sccum, ot cum altero 
gcnero C. Fannio. dec— l>o Amicit. 1. 



friends, in the manner of Theopomptu, an histo- 
rian famed for his severe and invective style ^. 
Atticus was urging him to put the last hand to it, 
and to continue it down through Caesar's govern- 
ment ; but he chose to reserve this last part for a 
distinct history, in which he designed to vindicate 
at large the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints of this design in his letters : in 
one to Atticus he says, " I have not yet polished 
my Anecdote to my mind ; as to what yon would 
have me add, it will require a separate volume, bat 
believe me, I could speak more freely and with less 
danger against that detested party, whilst the tyrant 
himself was alive than now when he is dead. For 
he, I know not why, indulged me wonderfully : but 
now, which way soever we stir, we are called back 
not only to Caesar's acts but to his very thoughts. 
Again, I do not well understand what yon would 
have me write ; is it that the tyrant was killed 
according to the strict laws of justice ? Of that I 
shall both speak and write my thoughts fully on 
another occasion^." His other friends also seem 
to have had some notice of this work, for Trebo- 
nius, in a letter to him from Athens, after remind- 
ing him of his promise to give him a place in some 
of his writings, adds, ** I do not doubt but that if 
you write anything on the death of Caesar, you will 
give me not the least share both of that act and of 
your affection <*." Dion Cassius says, that he deli- 
vered this book sealed up to his son, with strict 
orders not to read or publish it till after his death ; 
but from this time he never saw his son, and left 
the piece probably unfinished : though some copies 
of it afterwards got abroad, from which his com- 
mentator, Asconius, has quoted sereral particu- 
lars'^. 

In the end of May he began to moTe towards 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculom on the 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a 
personal conference with him at Lanuvium, in 
which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when without 
any particular use it would only give jealousy to 
Antony. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of en- 
tering it: he understood that it was fiUed with 
soldiers ; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war ; and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a 
vote of the people'. Hirtius dissuaded his going, 

b Ad Att ii. 6 ; Dion. Ilal. procem. 1. 

c Librum nieum ilium iofiKHorov nondimi. ut vnlui. 
perpolivi Ista vcro, quie tu context vis, aiiud quoddam 
separatum volumen cxspectant. Ego autesn, creda* mihi 
vclim, mlnoro poriculo existimo contra Ulaa nefaria» 
IHirtcs vivo tynumo dici potuisae, quam mortuo. lUe 
enim nesoio quo pacto ferebat me quidem miraUIiter. 
Nunc quacunque nos commovbnus, ad Cesaris non modo 
acta, vcrum ctiam oogitata revocamur. [Ad Att. xiv. 17*] 
Scd itarum intclllgo quid me vclis scribcre — an sic ut in 
tyrannuni jure optima cannim? mnlta dioentur, multa 
Hcribcntur a nobiii. scd alio modo ac tempore. — ^Ibld. xv. 3. 

*^ Nomque illud non dubito, quin, si quid de intorito 
Cieiiaris cicribas, non patiaris me minimam partem et rd 
ut ainoris tui fcrro. — Ep. Fam. xii. 16. 

* Dio. p. IM ; it Ascon. in Tog. Candid. 

' l*uto enim nobis Lanuvium eundum, noa sine multo 
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and resolved to stay away himself ; Varro sent him 
word that the veterans talked desperately against 
all those who did not favour them : Gneceius also 
admonished him, on the part of C. Cassias, to be 
upon his guard, for that certain armed men were 
provided for some attempt at Tusculam. All these 
informations determined him at last not to venture 
to the senate ; but to withdraw himself from that 
city, where he had not only flourished (he says) 
with the greatest, but lived even a slave with some 
dignity'. The major part of the senate followed 
his example and fled out of the city for fear of 
some violence, leaving the consuls, with a few of 
their creatures, to make what decrees they thought 
fit»». 

This turn of afiairs made Cicero resolve to 
prosecute what he had long been projecting, his 
voyage to Greece, to spend a few months with his 
son at Athens. He despaired of any good from 
these consuls, and intended to see Rome no more 
till their successors entered into office, in whose 
administration he began to place all his hopes. He 
wrote, therefore, to Dolabella to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieiitenancy ; and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think him- 
self slighted, he wrote to him too on the same sub- 
ject. Dolabella immediately named him for one 
of his own lieutenants, which answered his purpose 
still better, for without obliging him to any service, 
or limiting him to any time, it left him at full 
liberty to go wherever he pleased ; so that he 
readily accepted it and prepared for his journey ^ 
He heard in the meanwhile from Balbus that the 
senate would be held again on the flfth, when com- 
missions would be granted severally to Brutus and 
Cassius to buy up com in Asia and Sicily for the 
use of the republic ; and that it would be decreed 
also at the same time, that provinces should be 
assigned to them with the other praetors at the 
expiration of the year''. 

Their case at this time was very remarkable, it 
being wholly new in Rome to see prcetors driven 
out of the city, where their residence was absolutely 

Bennnne — Bruto enim plAccre, se a me convenirL O rem 
odiosam et incxplicabilem ! puto mo ergo iturum — An- 
tonii consilia narras turbulenta — sed mihi totum ejtut con- 
silium ad bellum spectaro videtur, si quidcm D. Bruto 
provlncia eripitur. — ^Ad Att. xv. 4. 

g Hirtius Jam in Tuaculano est; mihique, ut absim, 
vehementer auctor est ; ct Ille quidcm pcriculi causa— 
Varro autem nosier ad me epistolam roiidt — in qua scrip- 
turn erat, veteranos cos, qui rejiciantur — improblsidmo 
loqui ; ut magno periculo Romv rint futuri, qui ab eorum 
partibus dimentiro ridcantur. — Ibid. 5. 

Grcceius ad me scripnit, C. Camium ad so scripsiato, 
bomineH oomparari, qui in Tusculanuin armati mittcren- 
tur. — Id quidcm milii non videbatur; sod cavendiun 
tamen.— Ibid. xv. 8. 

Mihi vero dolibcratum est, at nunc quidem est, abcsae 
ex ea urbe, in qua non modo florul cum summa, verum 
etiam aenrivi cum aliqua dignitate. — Ibid. 5. 

b Kalendifl Junila cum in senatum, ut erat constitutum, 
venire veUemus, metu pertcrriti repente diffugimoa.— 
Phil. iL 43. 

* Etiam scrips! ad Antoniom de legatione, ne, si ad 
Dolabeliam solum scripsiflsem, iracundus homo commo- 
veretur. [Ad Att xv. &] Sed heus tu,— Dolabella me sibi 
legavit, dec— Ibid. II. 

■> A Balbo redditop mihi liters, fore Nonls senatum, ut 
Brutus in Asia, Cassias in Bicilia, frumentimi emendum 
et ad urbem mittendum curarent O rem miseram ! ait, 
oudem tempore decretum iri, uU is et rdiquis pnetoriis 
provinoic deoemantur.— Ibid. 9. 



necessary, and could not legally be dispensed with 
for above ten days in the year ; but Antony readily 
procured a decree to absolve them from the laws' ; 
being glad to see them in a situation so contempti- 
ble, stripped of their power and suffering a kind of 
exile, and depending, as it were, upon him for their 
protection : their friends, therefore, at Rome had 
been soliciting the senate for some extraordinary 
employment to be granted to them, to cover the ap- 
pearance of a flight and the disgrace of living in 
banishment, when invested with one of the first 
magistracies of the republic". 

This was the ground of the commission just 
mentioned to buy com, which seemed however to 
be below their character, and contrived as an aflront 
to them by Antony, who affected still to speak of 
them always with the greatest respect". But their 
friends thought anything better for them than to 
sit still in Italy, where their persons were exposed 
to danger from the veteran soldiers, who were all 
now in motion ; and that this emplo3rment would 
be a security to them for the present, as weU as an 
opportunity of providing for their future safety, by 
enabling them to execute what they were now me- 
ditating, a design of seizing some provinces abroad 
and arming themselves in defence of the republic, 
which was what their enemies were most afraid of, 
and charged them with publicly, in order to make 
them odious. Cicero in the meantime, at their 
desire, had again recommended their interests to 
Hirtius, who gave him the following answer. 

*' 1 wish that Brutus and Cassius could be pre- 
vailed with by you as easily to lay aside all crafty 
councils, as they can obtain by you from me what- 
ever they desire. They were leaving Italy, you 
say, when they wrote to you ? Whither, or where- 
fore f do not let them go, I beseech you, my dear 
Cicero, nor suffer the republic to be wholly lost ; 
though overwhelmed indeed already by these ra- 
pines, burnings, murders. If they are afraid of any- 
thing, let them be upon their guard, but net nothing 
offensively ; they will not, 1 am confident, gain a 
tittle the more by the most vigorous, than the 
most pacific measures, if they use but caution. 
The things which are now stirring cannot last 
long, but if made the subject of war, will acquire 
present strength to hurt. Let me know your 
opinion of what may be expected from them." 
Cicero sent him word, that he would be answer- 
able for their attempting nothing desperate ; and 
was informed, at the same time by Balbus, that 
Servilia, Brutus's mother, had undertaken that 
hey should not leave Italy <*. 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Csesar's mistresses, and next to Cleopatra, the 
msot beloved of them all. In the civil war he 
gave her several rich farms out of his Pompeian 
confiscations, and is said to have bought a single 

1 Cur M. Brutus, te rcfcrcnto, Icgibus est Bolutu8, si ab 
urbo plusquani decein dies abfiiiiwct ? — Phil, ii 13. 

™ Kal a{rTo7i tis ^inrpmiav r\ fiovK^ ffirov ^poif' 
rlffcu irpoarra(€»', (Va fiij rh iv fi4<ra Hidxrtrifia ^cvyeir 
vofjd^oivro Appian. BelL Civ. iv. 622 ; it iii. 59a 

n Frumentum imponere— quodmunusinrepublicasordi- 
dius ? [Ad Att XV. 1(1.] Putriff libcratores urbe carebont 
— quoe tamon ipsi consulcs ct in concionibus et in oxnni 
sermone laudabant — Phil. L 2. 

o Cui rescripsi nihil IHom callidius cogitare, idque confir- 
mavi— Balbus ad me— Serviliam oonfinuure non disocshu- 
ros. — Ad Att. XV. 6. 
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jewel for her at the price of about 50,000/. p She 
was a woman of spirit and intrigue, in great credit 
with the C-Ksarean party, and at this very time 
possessed the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, 
one of the connpirators, which had been confis- 
cated and granted to her by Csesar. Cicero reckons 
it among the solecisms of the times, that the 
mother of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate 
of one of her son's accomplices i ; yet she had 
such a share in all the counsels of Brutus, that it 
made Cicero the less inclined to enter into them, 
or to be concerned with one whom he could not 
trust. ** When he is influenced so much,'* says he, 
'* by his mother's advice, or at least her entreaties, 
why should I interpose myself ?" 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
to do with regard to this new commission. There 
were present among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Brutus's wife, and his sister Tertulla, the 
wife of Cassius. Brutus was much pleased at 
his coming, and after the first compliments, begged 
him to deliver his opinion to the company on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he pre- 
sently advised, what he had been considering on 
the road, " that Brutus should go to Asia, and 
undertake the affair of the com : that the only 
thing to be done at present was, to provide for 
their safety ; that their safety was a certain benefit 
to the republic. Here Cassius interrupted him, 
and, with great fierceness in his looks, protested 
that he would not go to Sicily, nor accept as a 
favour what was intended as an affront, but would 
go to Achaia. Brutus said that he would go to 
Rome, if Cicero thought it jjroper for him ; but 
Cicero declared it impossible for him to be safe 
there. But supposing, says he, that I could be 
safe ? Why then, says Cicero, I should advise it 
by all means, as the best thing which you could 
do, and better than any province. After much 
discourse and complaining for the loss of their 
opportunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame 
on D. Brutus, Cicero said, that though that was 
true, yet it was in vain to talk of what was past ; 
and as the case then stood, he saw nothing left but 
to follow his advice, to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia under- 
took by her mediation, to get the affair of the 
corn left out of their commission ; and Brutus 
consented that the plays and shows, with which 
he was to entertain the city shortly as pnetor, 
should be given by proxy in his absence. Cicero 
took his leave, pleased with nothing in the con- 
ference but the consciousness of having done his 
duty : for as to the rest, he gave all, he says, for 
lost; found the vessel not only broken, but shat- 
tered to pieces, and neither prudence, reason, or 
design in what they were doing ; so that if he 
had any doubt before, he had none now, but longed 
to get abroad as soon as possible 
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P Ante alias dilvxit M. Hruti mntrcm Rerviliaiii,— cui 
scxagieH II. 8. niarguritani nicrcatus est, dec— tfueton. in 
J. Otn. 50. 

4 Qnin etlnm hoc Ipso tempore multa ^ov6\ouca : 
Pontil Nenpolitanimi n inntro tyronnoctoni poHhideri. — Ad 
Alt. xi v. 21. 

r 3IjitrlB conMIio cum utatur, vol etiam precibus, quid 
me interponam ? — Ad Att. xv. 10. 

• Ad Att. xv. 11, 12. 



Octavins, upon his coming to Rom«y was voy 
roughly received by Antony : who, deipiaing hii 
age and want of experience, was so far from treat- 
ing him as Cesar's heir, or giving him possession 
of his estate, that he openly threatened and 
thwarted him in all his pretensions; nor would 
suffer him to be chosen tribane, to which be 
aspired, with the seeming favour of the people, in 
the room of that Cinna who was killed at Cesar's 
funeral*. This necessarily drew the regard of the 
republican party towards him, and Cicero began 
to take the more notice of him in proportion ai 
Antony grew moris and more formidable: at 
present he gives the following account of him. 
** Octavianus, I perceive, has parts and spirit, and 
seems to be affected, as we could wish, towards 
onr heroes : but how far we may tnut his age, 
name, snccession, education, is a matter of grest 
deliberation. His fisther- in-law, who came to sec 
me at Astura, thinks not at all. He must be die- 
rished however, if for nothing else, ret to keep 
him at a distance from Antony. Marcellns arti 
nobly, if he instils into him a good dispositioD 
towards onr friends. He seemed to be moch in- 
fluenced by him, but to have no confidence ia 
Pansa and Hirtins ; his natural disposition is good| 
if it does but hold «." 

In the midst of these afTairs with which his 
mind, as he complains, was much distracted, be 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardour ; 
and to avoid the great resort of company, whkb 
interrupted him, at his house near Bais, he re- 
moved to his Pompeian villa, on the aouth'side of 
Naples. Here he began his book of Offices, for 
the use and instruction of his son, deaigned, he 
says, to be the fruit of this excursion ; he com- 
p<»ed also an oration, adapted to the state of the 
times, and sent it to Atticus, to be suppressed or 
published at his discretion ; promising him withal 
to finish and send him in a short time his Secret 
History or Anecdote, in the manner of Heradides, 
to be kept close in his cabinet*. 

Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged 
to return to Tusculum to settle hia private 
aflfairs, and provide his equipage ; and wrote to 
Dolabella, to give orders for the mules and other 
necessaries, which the government used to furnish 
to those who went abroad with a public cbaracter^ 
Here Atticus and he took leave of each other, 
with all possible marks of the most sincere and 
tender affection. The unsettled condition of the 
times, and the uncertainty when, or in what cir- 
cumstances they should meet again, raised seTersI 
melancholy reflections in them both, wbicn, as 
soon as they parted, drew many tears from Atticus, 

*■ In locum trlbuni plebi» forte demortui candkUtum 
pctitoreni fie ostvndit— tied adveniante conattbus sub M. 
Antonio consule —Sueton. In August. 10; Dio, p. S7i; 
App. p. 5(16. 

» Ad Att. XT. 12. 

> NoH hie ^oao^^twa (qnld enhn allnd?) ekrk v^ 
Tov KoB^Koyros mngnlfice explieamos. wpo(r^rnyiflr 
flue Ciceroni ; qua de re cnim potius pater filio? Ddnde 
alia. Quid qnsres ? Extablt opera perGgrinationls hi^oi. 
—Ego nutem in I'ompcianum pmperabam, non quod boo 
loco quidquam piUchrius, sod InterpelliUorea ilUc mlaui 
moIeHti— 

Orntionem tibi mis!. Ejus custodiend* et proforenda 
arbitrlum tuum— Jam probo 'HpaaXcfSioF, piwsertim cum 
tu tantoiwtre delectere— enltar igltnr.~Ad Att. xr. 13, 14. 

7 Ibid. IR. 
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of which he gave Cicero an account in his neit 
letter, with a promise to follow him into Greece. 
Cicero answered him with equal tenderness : *' It 
moved me," says he, "to hear of the tears which 
you shed after yon left me ; had yoo done it in my 
presence, I should have dropt perhaps all thoughts 
of my journey. That part however pleases me, 
where yon comfort yourself with the hopes of our 
meeting again shortly, which expectation indeed is 
what chiefly supports me ; I will write to you 
perpetually, give you an account of everything 
which relates to firutus, send you very shortly my 
treatise on Glory, and finish for you the other 
work, to be locked up with your treasure, *" &c. 

These little passages from familiar letters, iUus- 
trate more eflfectually the real characters of men, 
than any of their more specious and public acts. It 
is commonly thought the part of a statesman, to 
divest himself of everything natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve his interest or 
ambition ; but here we see a quite different charac 
ter : one of the greatest statesmen of the world 
cherishing and cultivating in himself the soft and 
social affections of love and friendship, as knowing 
them to be designed equally by nature for the com- 
fort as well of public as private life. 

Atticus likewise, whose philosophy was as incom- 
patible as ambition with all affections that did not 
terminate in himself, was frequently drawn by the 
goodness of his nature to correct the viciousness 
of his principle. He had often reproved Cicero 
for an excess d love to his daughter Tullia, yet 
he no sooner got a little Attica of his own than he 
began to discover the same fondness, which gave 
Cicero occasion to repay his raillery with great 
poKteness. " I rejoice, says he, '* to perceive that 
you take so much delight in your little girl. I 
love her already myself, and know her to be 
amiable, though I have never seen her. Adieu 
then to Patro, and all your Epicurean school." In 

s Te, ut a me discecHwras, lacrymasse, molesto ferebam. 
Qnod si me piwaente feciMes, cnnRilium totius itineris 
fortawe mutauem. Bed illud prvclare, quod te consolata 
eat spes brcvi tempore congrediendi : que quidcm exnpec- 
tatio me maxime sustentat. Meas tibf litene non deerunt. 
De Bmto ecribam ad te omnia. Libnim tibi celeritcr 
mittam de gloria. Excudam aliquid 'HpcucXc/8ioi', quod 
lateat in theaauria tuJs. — ^Ad Alt xv. 27. 

N. B.— The tn^tifle here mentioned on Oloryt which he 
sent soon after to Atticus, and published in two books, 
was actually preserved, and subsisting, long after the in- 
vention of printing, yet happened to perish unhappily for 
want of being produced into public light, by the help of 
that admirable art. — Raimundua Superantius made a pre- 
aent of it to Petrarch, who, as he tells the story in one of 
bis epistles, lent it to his schoolmaster, who, being old and 
poor, pawned it for the relief of his necessities into some un- 
known hand, whence Petrarch could never recover it, upon 
the old man's death. About two centuries after, it appeared 
to have been in the possession of Bemardus Justinianus, 
and waa mentioned in the catalogue of his books, which 
he bequeathed to a monastery of nuns ; but when it could 
not be foimd in that monastery after the strictest search, 
it waa generally believed, that Petrus Alcyonius, who was 
physician to that house, and had the free use of the library, 
had stolen it ; and. after transcribing as much of it as ho 
eonld into his own writings, had destroyed the original for 
fear of a discovery ; it being obaerved by the critics, that 
In his book De ExUio^ there were many bright passages, 
not well connected with the rest of the work, which seemed 
to be above his taste and genius. — Petrarch. Epist. xv. 1 ; 
R«r. Senilium. Paull. Manut. Not. ; Ad Att. xv. 27 ; Bayle 
Met. in Alcfcmiua ; Menayiana, v. iv. p. 86., 



another letter, '* I am mightily pleased with the 
fondness that you express for your little daughter, 
and to see you feel at last, that the love of our 
children does not flow from habit or fashion, but 
from nature ; for if that be not so, there can be no 
natural conjunction between one man and another, 
without which all society must necessarily be dis- 
solved*." 

There was now great expectation of the shows 
and plays which Brutus, as prcetor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honour of Apollo, on the third of July ; and 
all pex)ple were attentive and impatient to see in 
what manner they would be received. Brutus 
wrote to Cicero, to beg that he would grace them 
with his presence ; but Cicero thought the request 
absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutus's usual pru- 
dence. His answer was, ''that he was got too far 
upon his journey to have it now in his power, and 
that itwould be very improper for him, who had not 
been in Rome since it was filled with soldiers, not 
so much out of regard to his danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays ; that in 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays whose office required it, yet 
for his seeing them, as it was not necessary, so 
neither would it be thought decent^" He was 
heartily solicitous, however, that they might meet 
with all imaginable encouragement, and charged 
Atticus to send him a particular account of what 
passed on each day from their first opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, 
for they were received with an incredible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony's brother, Caius, as 
the next preetor in office, presided at them. One 
of the plays was ** Tereus," a tragedy of Accius, 
which having many strokes in it on the characters 
and acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the 
people. Atticus performed his part to Cicero, 
and sent him a punctual account of what passed 
every day, which he constantly communicated to 
Brutus, who was now in his neighbourhood ; in 
Nesis, a little isle on the Campanian shore, the 
seat of young LucuUus. In his answer to Atticus, 
** Your letters," says he, ** were very acceptable to 
Brutus : I spent several hours with him, soon after 
1 received them ; he seemed to be delighted with 
theaccount of * Tereus,' and thought himself more 
obliged to the poet Accius who made it, than to 
the prsetor Antony, who presided at it. But the 
more joy you send us of this sort, the more indig- 
nation it gives me to see the Roman people employ 
their hands in clapping plays, not in defending the 
republic. This perhaps may provoke our enemies 
to discover themselves before they intended it, yet 
if they be but mortified, I care not by what 

• Filiolam tibi Jam Roma* jucundam esse gaudeo ; earn* 
que, quam nunquam vidi, tamcn et amo, et amabilem esse 
certo acio. Etiam atque etiam valete Patron et tui oondis- 
cipuli.— Ad Att. v. 19; vil. 20. 

l> In quibus imum alienum summa sun pnidentia, id 
est illud, ut apectem ludos suos. Rescripsi scilicet, 
primum me Jam profectum, ut non integrum sit. Dein 
iuTO'ir<£iroT0V esse, me, qui Romam omnino post bee arma 
non occesserim, neque id tarn periculi mei causa fecerim, 
quam dignitatis, subito ad ludos venire. Tali cnim tem- 
pore ludos fiiccre iUi honestum est, cui necesso eat : spec- 
tare mihi, ut non est neoesse, sic no honestum quidcm est. 
Equidcm illos celebrari, et esse quam gratissimos mirabi- 
llter cuplo.— Ad Att. xv. 26. 
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means ^" In a 8{K*cf*h made afterwards to the 
senate, he urc^'s this judu:nic'nt of the city as a pro- 
per lesson to Antony, tute<ichhim theway to^iory- 
*• O hap]»y Hrutus !*' says he, *• who when driven 
from Rome by force of arms, resided still in the 
hearts and bowels of his citizens, who made them- 
selves amends for the absence of their deliverer, 
by their perpetual applaust-s and acclamations "^Z' 

Hut there was one thin^ which, through the 
inadvertency of Drutus^s mnnagers, or the contriv- 
ance of the pnetor Antony, ^ave Brutus some 
uneasiness : that in the edict for proclaiming his 
shows, the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled 
July, by its new name lately ^iven to it in honour 
of Cicsar ; for it raised preat spei'uhition, and 
was thoujrht strnnee, that lirutus by edict should 
acknowledsfo and, conlinn an act, contrived to 
perpetuate the honour of tyranny. This little 
circumstance greatly disturlh'd him, imagining, 
that it would be reflected upon as a mean condes- 
cension ; and since it could not be remedied as to 
the plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of 
the shows ; and Rave immediate orders, that the 
liiintini(S of the wild beasts, which were to follow, 
should be proclaimed for the thirteenth of Quin- 
tilis '. 

Wliile Cicero continued in these ]iarts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with lirutus ; and 
as they were one day to;;etluT, L. Libo came to 
them, with lelters just nivived from young S. 
roinpey. his son-in-law, witli pniposals of an ac- 
coiiiiiiiid:ition addres>ed to the consuls, (m which 
he desired their opinion, (.'icero thous^ht them 
drawn with preat gravity and propriety of expres- 
sion, excepting; a few inaccur.u-ies. and advised 
only to cliange the address ; and instead of tlic 
consuls, to whom ulone they were directed, to add 
the other magistrates, with the senate and ])eople 
of Home, lest tlie consuls should 8U]>press them, 
as belonuing only to themselvt-*. These letters 
brought in substance, ** tl»:it l*ompey was now 
master of seven lei^ions : that as he had just 
stormed a town called Itorea. he received tlie news 
of Ctesiir's dentil, wliicli causeil a wonderful joy, 
and chnnsc of affairs throui^h the )>rovince of 
Spain, and a concour>c of people to him from all 
parts. l*lie sum of his demands was, that all who 
had the command of armies should «lisniiss them; 
but to Libo he sit^nitied, tliat unless his father's 
estate and houst: at Home, which Antony now pos- 
sessed, were restored to him, he would agree to 
nothing ^" 

•■ Hi-uti» tuM- litonn erat.T traiit. Fiii riiliii ii|iud ilium 
niult.ix liiir:i> in NVhlilr. nun puullo joitf tujis liti-Rit acti'- 
pifstiin. l»fli'»'t:iri itiilii Tltii> viili-hatur; et ]i:ilM.>ro mjijo- 
rciii .\<>cio, iiiiaiii Aiit'tniii, (a'atiain. Milti niitoiii qiu) 
I.i'tii)ra sunt, II > plus ^tllIll:t^Ili ct innliMia' r-t, p>ipu1um 
Hmuanuui iuanu« »ua>i. noii in drftMi'Irmla rt-ptiblii-a Mtl 
in plauiioiiilii c<)n»unii.'rp. .Mihi «]ui«l(in riiK'ntiir. i-turnni 
animi inivuili ctiaiii atl n-pin'M-ntaniiani improbitati-m 
suuiM. SmI L'luu-n iltini nimii) dtilennt uliquiJ, ilnltsint 
(]U>MlIili,«t.— Ad Att. \vi. '2. 

«' (|uid ? ApoUinarium hiiloruni plniisu>«, vi'I tr!»tinjonin 
]>f)tiu!4, I't Juilici;t ]Ki])uIi Koniani paruiii inatiiia viiliban- 
tur? () lH.'.tti>M illdh. <iui cum adi<»so i|»«.i". propter vim 
nriuoruin ikmi li'*i.>bat, ndorant tamcn.rt in moilullis pupali 
Itmnani av vlweribus hAT*'b:int ! nl-"! fnito Acirid tuni 
plaudi— ft non ltrut<» i>u*alj>tis Aic- I'liil. i !.'». 

«■ Qiiam illvdiiluit do N«Miis.Iulii»! mirilio' t»*.t cimtur- 
b;ituit. Itiipi'-Mxiosonptiinmiairlfat. ut veiiatioufin t'ti:iui, 
•lUjT {K^triiiio ludtM Aj^diinnn's futum c-t, i»n»M'riU.'rcnt, 
iil. Id. Quint.— Ad. Att. \vi. 4. ' Ibid. 



This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidus v : who having the 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pompey 
was very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
war at such a distance from Rome, and drawn off 
from attending to the main point iii view, the event 
of affairs in Italy ; for which purpose, on presence 
of the public quiet, he made the offer of a treaty 
on honourable terms to Pompey, and *' that, on 
condition of laying down his arms, and quitting 
the province, he should be restored to all hid 
estates and honours, and have the command of 
the whole naval power of Rome, in the sime 
manner as his father had it before him ; all which 
was proposed and recommended to the senate by 
Antony himself^." Where to presenre a dae 
respect to Caesar's acts, by which Pomiiey's estates 
had been conAscated, it was decreed that the same 
sum, for which they had been sold, should be given 
to him by the public, to enable him to purchase 
them again. This amounted to aboTe five millionf 
and a- half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, 
plate, and furniture ; which being wholly embez- 
zled, he was content to lose'. On these term, 
ratified by the authority of the senate, Pompey 
.actually ipiitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. 
The project was wisely concerted by Lepidos and 
Ant<my ; for. while it carried a show of modera- 
tion and disposition to peace, it disarmed a despe- 
rate enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their 
arms, at a time when the necessity of their inte- 
rests required their presence and whole attention 
at home, to lay a firm foundation of their power in 
the heart and centre of the empire. 

There hapi>ened an incident at this time of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus : the unexpected conversion of 
their nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uncle, and attached himself whoUj 
to Cu'sar, who supplied hira liberally with money. 
On ('u^.-^ar's death he adhered still to the tame 
c.iuse, and was in the utmost coofidence with 
Antony ; and, as Atticus calls him, his ri^t 
hand ^, or the minister of all his projects in the 
city ; but upon some late disgust, he began to make 
overtures to his friends of coming over to Brutus, 
])retending to have conceived an abhorrence of 
.\ntony*s designs, and signifying to his fsther thit 
Antony would have engaged him to seize some 
strong post in the city, and declare him dic- 
tator ; and upon his refusal, was become his 
enemy'. The father, overjoyed at this chanjr?! 
carried his son to Cicero, to persuade him\>f his 

V lliil. V. 1.1. 14. Jtc. : it. Iliil. xiU. 4, 5, *c. 

h A pp. p. CiiH; I»iii, xlv. 27'». j 

i Nil\ is cnini actio Oitarin, quae concordir caun itttB* | 
dinniH, I*om|ii'io sun doniu.-t patcbit, eainquc nun uiinori*. 

(|unni AntiiiiiuH tiuit. ri-<limct dccreviiiti« tantsni pecu- 

niuni l'i>ni|H-in. qiiantimi c\ boni« patriia in pnrdv di#i- 
jKitinnc inimicus victiir roiIo^iMOt — nam arftentuni. rcatan, 
su]H'IUi:tiloni. vinuni aniittut miuo aninio, quae ille belliw 
dis^i])avit — atquu illud Oi'ptics millivH, quod Hdidcuevfiti, 
ratn.>sC'finM'ripti, Kpuimiulistis, itn describe! nr, nt vUiMtor 
A vol>is i'n. riini]H:ii liiiu:* in jiatrimonio suo oQlIocatufc— 
riiil. xiii. X 

^ Quintus filiu^:, ut Kcriblft, Antnnii cat dextelhL— Ad 
Att. \iv. ii«. 

I t^uintUH luiter exultnt liptitia. Scrip»It eniin filfa«. t* 
idrinii jinifiiuiTO ad llriitiun volnLsw. qnnd ciiui aibi iKp- 
tiuin don't Ant<iiiius ut cum dictatorem cflxocret.pnrsiiliiw 
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smcerity, and to beg hU intercession also with 
Atticuiy to be reconcnled to him ; but Cicero, who 
knew the fickleness and perfidy of the youth, gave 
little credit to him : taking the whole for a con- 
triTBiice only to draw money from them ; yet in 
compliance with their request, he wrote what they 
desired to Atticus, but sent him another letter at 
the same time with his real thoughts on the 
matter. 

** Our nephew Quintns," says he, ** promises to 
be a very Cato. Both his father and he have been 
pressing me, that I would undertake for him to 
you ; yet so, that you should not believe him, till 
yoa yourself had seen the effects of it. I shall 
give him therefore such a letter to you as he would 
have ; but let it not move you, for I have written 
this lest you should imagine that I am moved my- 
•elf. The gods grant that he may perform what 
he promisea, for it will be a common joy to us all. 
I will say nothing more of it at present"," &c. 

But young Quintus got the better, at last, of all 
Cicero's suspiciona ; and after spending several 
days with him, convinced him, by nis whole beha- 
viour and conversation, that he was in earnest : 
■o that he not only recommended him very affec- 
tionately to Atticus, but presented him also to 
Bmtus, to make the offer of his service to him in 
person. ** If he had not wholly persuaded me/' 
■aya he, *' that what I am saying of him is certainly 
tme, I should not have done what I am going to 
tell you, for I carried the youth with me to Bru- 
toMf who was so well satisfied with him, that he 
gave him full credit, without suffering me to be his 
sponsor ; in commending him, he mentioned you 
in the kindest manner, and at parting, embraced 
and kissed him. Wherefore, though there is reason 
rather to congratulate, than to entreat yon, yet I 
beg, that wluitever he may have done hitherto, 
through the weakness of age, with more levity than 
became him, you would believe it all to be now 
over*," &c. 

Qnintus kept his word with them ; and to give 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, was so hanly, 
before the end of the year, as to undertake to 
aecnse Antony to the people, for plundering the 
temple of Opis<>. But this accident of changing 
his party, which gave so much joy at present to 
the whole fiunily, &ough owing rather to a giddi- 
ness of temper than any good principle, proved 
fiital not long after, both to the young man and his 
fiither : as it seems to have been the most probable 
cause of their being proscribed and murdered the 

oeeuparei. idreoimaset ; reousaaw autem ae, ne patrb ani- 
mnm offenderet ; ex eo dbi ilium hoetem. — Ad Att xv. St. 

■ QnintuBflliusmlhipoUioeturGeCatonem. Egit autem 
et pater et filint, at tibi sponderem : sed ita, at turn ore- 
derea, oum Ipse oognoeoea HaioegoliterasipitiiuBarbitratu 
dabo. £e ne te raoverlnt ; has acripBi In earn partem, ne 
nw motum potarea IMl iaxfnt, ut facial ea, quo; promittit. 
Gommune enim gaudiom. Bed ego nihil dioo ampliua.— 
Ad Att xvL 1. 

■ Qood nisi fldem mlhi feciaset Judioanemque hoc quod 
dioo firmom fore, non feciMom id, quod dicturue sum. 
Daxl enlm mecam adoleaoentem ad Hrutum : sio ei pro- 
batum eet, quod ad te aoribo, ut ipse credidorit, me gpoo- 
aorem aodpere noloerit. Eumque laudana omicisaime tui 
mentionem feoertt. Complcxaa, oeculatuaquo dimiaerit. 
—Ad Att. xvi. 5. 

• Quintna acribit, se ex Nonia lis, quibua noa ma^^a 
geaafmua, »dem Opia explicaturum, idquo ad popnlum.— 
Ibid. 14. 



year following, by Antony's order, together with 
Cicero himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage, and had 
provided three little yachts or galleys to transport 
himself and his attendants ; but as there was a 
report of legions arriving daily from abroad, and 
of pirates also at sea, he thought it would be safer 
to sail in company with Brutus and Cassius, who 
had drawn together a fleet of good force, which 
now lay upon the coast p. He gave several hints 
of this design to Brutus, who received it more 
coldly than he expected, and seemed uncertain and 
irresolute about the time of his own going. He 
resolved, therefore, to embark without farther de- 
lay, though in some perplexity to the last, about 
the expediency of the voyage, and jealous of its 
being censured, as a desertion of his country. But 
Atticus kept up his spirits, by assuring him con- 
stantly in his letters that all people approved it at 
Rome, provided that he kept his word, of returning 
by the first of the new year**. 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rhe- 
gium, going ashore every night to lodge with some 
friend or client. He spent one day at Velia, the 
native place of Trebatius ; whence he wrote a kind 
letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July, advis- 
ing him " by no means to sell that family estate,'' 
as he then designed, ** situated so healthfully and 
agreeably, and i^ording a convenient retreat frt)m 
the confusion of the times, among a people who 
entirely loved him*'." At this plsu» he began his 
treatise of '"Topics," or the art of finding arguments 
on any question': it was an abstract of Aristotle's 
piece on the same subject, which Trebatius, hap- 
pening once to meet with in Cicero's Tusculan 
library, had begged of him to explain. But Cicero 
never found leisure for it till this voyage, in which 
he was reminded of the task by the sight of Velia ; 
and though he had neither Aristotle nor any other 
book to help him, he drew it up frt)m his memory, 
and finished it as he sailed before he came to Rhe- 
gium ; whence he sent it to Trebatius, with a letter 
dated the twenty-seventh. He excuses the ob- 
scurity of it from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great 
application to reduce it to practice : in which, 
however, he promises to assist him, if he lived to 
return, and found the republic subsisting*. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise on the Academic Philosophy, he 

P Legionea enim advent&re dicuntur. Haec autem navi- 
gatio habet quasdum suspicioncs poriculi. Itaque conati- 
tuebam uti dfjuowKoia. Paratiorem oflTendi Brutimi, quam 
audiebam. — Nam Casaii claasem, quo; plane bdla oat, non 
numeru ultra fretum. — Ad Att. xvi. 4. 

4 Bruto cum aa>pe injeciaaem de SfunrKoia, non 
perindo atque ego putaram, arrlpere viaus cet — [ibid. 5.] 
Ck)nBilium mcum quod aia quotidie magis laudari, non 
moleste foro; expectabamque, si quid ad mo ecriberea. 
Ego enim in varioa acrmonea incidebam. Quin etiam 
idcirco trahebam, ut quam diutitaime integnun easet. 
[Ibid. 2 ; Ep. Fam. xi. 29.] Scribia enim in ocelum fcrri 
profectionem meam, aed ita, ai ante Kal. Jan. rodeam. 
Quod quidem oerte enitar. [Ibid. 6.] Ea mento diaceasi, 
ut adeeacm Kal. Jan. quod initium cogcndi acnatua fore 
videbatur.— Phil. i. 2. 

' Ep. Fam. vii. 20. 

• Itaque ut primum Velia navigare ccrpi, inatitui Topica 
Ariatoteleaconacribere, abipsaurbeoommonitua, amantia- 
, Btma tui. Eum Ubrum tibi miai Rhegio, acriptum quam 
I pleniaaime ilia rea acribi potuit, ftc^Ep. Fam. vii. 19. 

R 
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obserred the preface of tlie third book to be the 
8<ime that he had prt'tixed to his bouk on (Uory, 
which he had lately bent to Atticns. It was his 
custom, it seeins, to prepare at leisure a number of 
different proems adapted to the general view of his 
studies, and ready to be applied t<} any of his 
works which he should afterwards publish ; so that 
by mistake he had used this ])refa<*e twice without 
remembering it : he composed a new one therefore 
on ship-board for the piece on Glory, and sent it 
to Atticus, with orders to bind it up with bis copy 
in the place of the former preface'. So wonderful 
was his industry and love of letters, that neither 
the iniH)uveniencc of sailini;, which he always hated, 
nor the buby thouc^hts which must needs intrude 
upon him on leavinj^ Italy in siirh a conjuncture, 
could disturb the calm and regular pursuit of his 
studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a promon- 
tory clo.se by it. he passed over to Syracuse on the 
first of August, where he staid but one night, though 
in a city particularly devoted to him, and under his 
special protection : but he was unwilling to give um- 
brage or suspicion to those at Rome of having any 
Tiews abroad which conoerni*d the public"; he set 
sail, therefore, again the next morning towards 
Greece, but was driven back by contrar)' winds to 
leucopetra ; and, af^er a second attemfit with no 
better succe!>s, was forced to repose himself in the 
villa of his friend Valerius, and wait for the oppor- 
tunity of a fair wind^. 

m 

* Nunc n^glicvntiuiii lui'ain (.•off^nnsoc. 1K.> <iIorL'L libruin 
ad tc niihi, at in c<t |inMi>nniim iil i>f>t, qiidtl in Aciidt'iiiico 
tcrtlo. Id cvenit nh cam roiii, quod habco voluiiii'n pit>- 
(riiiionmi : ex on eliRrro atiltHy, cum aliqucKl (rvyypafxfia 
in^titiii. Ituqiie Jam in Tii.soiilano, qui mm mcminisM'in 
mc abuKum intn prrKPmio, (.^nijtvi id in cum llbrum, qui-ni 
tibi mihi. Cum uutem in nuvi Kucrotn Aitidi'micoM, 
airnovi erratum mourn, itaipio stutim novum pnKrmium 
cxiimvi ; tibi mi!«i.— Ad Att. xvi. li. 

y.B. A collM-titui of pn/fictn prejvircd beforehand, and 
calculated inditturcntly for any trt>:itiM\ will be thought 
])orhaiHi u Htranve and fant:iAtical way of composiUK : but 
though tlicy bad no not-i'v^ary foimt.<ction with the Mibjii't 
of any jiartieubiv ^ork, they wen' yet HdaptiHl to thegenc- 
rnl view of his wntliu;<t, and eontrived Hevcrully to Hcrvt* 
till' different ends whieh he pro|N)sed by the publieation of 
them. Thu>s in s-niie he t'lkcs cKi-Uhion to celeb rate the 
praiiMH of hU prim-ijuil friends, to whom they were 
nddressot] ; in others, to enter int«» a Ki*iU'r.'iI defence of 
PhiloMqihy, in an.nwer to thoho who ivnsured him fi»r 
hl>en<liiiif so much time u]Nin it: In Kome, he repn'sentH 
the mioeniblu state of the timen, and Mibvention of the 
ri'publie, in a manner pro]HT to ahmn his eitizenH. and 
rouse them to nsMTt their ancient liU-rty ; in otherx. he 
ctmtriveH to give a beautiful dcHcription of Mime of his 
rillot or tittvl^iiA, where the wn>nu of the diah^niL' was hiiil, 
all whieh the nwder will find very at(rceably exceuted in 
the pn-faces c»f his philofiophii'al jiieces ; which are yet 
c<»nntfted so artfully with tlie trcatiM-s that follow thiin, 
and lead us so naturally into the antument. as if they had 
licen oriiiinally contrive! for the Kake of introducing it. — 
TuM*. I)ii.p. III//. : I>e Div. li. 1 ; IH- Fin. i. 1 ; I>c Uvib. ii. 1. 

" Kal. Si>xt. veni SyraeusoM — (|un> tjimen urbs mibi ctm- 

junutiA>hiia, plun una me noctc cupiens relinere non jtotuit 

VeritUH sum, ne mens reiK-ntinus iid me<is necesbarios 

advcntub (»u>pieioniii alicpiid ufTerrot, bi csbcni commurutus. 

—Phil. i. li. 

* Ciun mc ex Sirilia ad Leuctipetnm, quod est promnn- 
torium agri Hlief;ini. venti detuli*<M-nt : ab eo loco con- 
eccndi, ut trunbuiittcrem : ncc ita multum proveetus, 
reJtrtuN nustro sum in eum ipsum hirum--[I1)id.] iln cum 
venfum cxiH'ctarem : er.it cnim \ilhi Valerii nobtri, ut 
fumiliarlter (.■?»vm, ct libenter. — Ad Att xvi. 7* 



Here the principal inbabitanti of the country 
came to pay him their compliments ; some of them 
fresh from Rome, who brought great news of an 
unexpected turn of affairs there towards a general 
pacification: **That Antony seemed dis|KMed to 
listen to reason ; to desist from his pretensions tu 
Gaul, submit to the authority of the senate, aitd 
make up matters with Brutus and Cassias, who 
had written circular letters to all the principal m- 
nators to b^ their attendance in the senate on the 
first of September ; and that Cicero's abseuce was 
{>articnlarly regretted, and even blamed at f uch a 
crisis''." This agreeable account of things made 
him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing hii 
voyage ; in which he was confinned likewise by 
letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former 
advice, pressed him now, in strong and pathetic 
terms, to come back again to Rome. 

He returned therefore by the same course which 
he had before taken, and came hack to Velia oa the 
seventeenth of August: Brutus lay within three 
miles of it with his fleet, and hearing of his arrival, 
came immediately on foot to salute him. " He de- 
clared himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero'i 
return ; owned that he had never approved, though 
he had not dissuaded the voyage, thinking it iiufe- 
cent to give advice to a man of his experience ; bat 
now told him plainly that he had escaped two great 
imputations on his character, — the one. of too hasty 
a despair and desertion of the common cause ; tlie 
other, of the vanity of going to see the Olympic 
games. This last, (as Cicero says,) wonld have 
been shameful for him in any state of the repablic; 
but in the present, unpardonable ; and profesief 
himself therefore greatly obliged to the winds for 
preserving him from such an infamy, and, Wu 
good citizens, blowing him back to the service of 
his country'." 

Brutus informed him likewise of what had passed 
in the senate on the first of August, and how PiiO 
had signalised himself by a brave and honest speedy 
find some vigorous motions in favour of the pnbtte 
liberty, in which nobody had tlie courage to secood 
him. He produced also Antony's edict, and their 
answer to it, which pleased Cicero very much : bat 
on the whole, though he was still satisfied with hii 
resolution of returning, yet he found no such res- 
son for it as his first intelligence had suggested, nor 
any ho{)e8 of doing much service at Rome ; where 
there was not one senator who had the courage to 
support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolution to 
appear in the senate again the next day*. 

Tiiis was the last conference that he erer hid 
with Brutus ; who, together with Cassias, left Italy 
soon after it. They were both to succeed of coane, 

7 Ithegini quidani. illustrcs homines eo Tcnenrat. Rms 
sane rcccntcir— lm*c afTercbant. edictuin Ilruti eC C^sti ; <t 
fire frctpii'ntein M*natuni KaL a Unite ct Cai«io Utcni 
niisunK ad con^ulurvs ct prrtosloa ; ut ■dcitrcnt, ivpw 
Suiumam cipcni nunclalwnt, five, ut Antonius oedcRt. M 
conveniret. nostri Komani rediroit. Addebant ctiiB ■■ 
dcsideniri. Huba<X'Usari. dec. — Ad Att xrL 7. 

< Nam xvL Knl. Sept. cum venissom Yellain, Bratai 
nudivit,erat cnhn eum Miia navibus apud Ifeletcn fla- 
vium citm Vcliani niillia pasbuuni iiL podibui ad nie 
Ktjitim. Dii immortnUi«. qiumi valdc ille reditu, vdp^io* 
n>vcrsione mca lictatuA est? Effiidit ilia onuia, V^ 
t.'ki-uerat--seautem het:iri quod efTkigLviem duasnuiiiutf 
vituiK'rationes. Ace. — Ad Att xvi. 7 ; Kp- Fain. zii. ]fA,it , 
:id Brut. 15. 

■ Ad Att ibid. ; I*luL L 4, A ; Ep. Fam. xlL 2. 
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as all pnetors did at the expiration of their office, 
to the gOTemment of some province, which was 
aasig[ned to them either by lot, or by an eztraordi. 
nary decree of the senate. Cssar had intended 
Macedonia for the one, and Syria for the other ; 
but as these were two of the roost important com- 
mands of the empire, and wonld throw a great 
power into their hands at a time when their ene- 
mies were taking measnres to destroy them, so 
Antony contrived to get two other provinces de- 
creed to them of an inferior kind ; Crete to fimtns, 
and Gyrene to Cassius ; and by a law of the people, 
procured Macedonia and Syria to be conferred upon 
himself and his colleagne Dolabella. In consequence 
of which, he sent his brother Cains in all haste to 
p<M8es8 himself of the first, and Dolabella to secure 
the second, before their rivals could be in condition 
to seize them by force, of which they were much 
afraid ; taking it for granted that this was the pro- 
ject which Brutns and Cassius were now meditating. 
Cassius had acquired a great reputation in the East, 
hj his conduct in the Parthian war ; and Brutus was 
highly honoured in Greece for his eminent virtue 
and love of philosophy : they resolved therefore to 
slight the petty provinces which were granted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more power- 
ful ones that Cesar had promised them ; and with 
that Tiew had provided the fleets above-mentioned 
to transport themselves to those countries which 
they had destined for the scene of action : Brutus 
to Macedonia, Cassius to Syria, where we shall 
soon have occasion to give a farther account of 
their success**. 

Cicero in the mean while pursued his journey 
towards Rome, where he arrived on the last of the 
month. On his approach to the city, such multi- 
todes flocked out to meet him, that the whole day 
was spent in receiving the compliments and con- 
gratulations of his friends as he passed along to his 
housed The senate met the next morning, to 
which he was particularly summoned by Antony, 
hut excused himself by a civil message, as being 
too much indisposed by the fatigue of his journey. 
Antony took this as an affront, and in great rage 
direatened openly in the senate to order his house 
to be pulled down, if he did not come immediately ; 
till, by the interposition of the assembly, he was 
dissuaded from using any violence**. 

The business of the day was to decree some new 
and extraordinary honours to the memory of Caesar, 
with a religious suppUcation to him as to a divinity. 
Cicero was determined not to concur in it, yet knew 
that an opposition would not only be fruitless, but 
dangerous ; and for that reason staid away. An- 
tony, on the other hand, was desirous to have him 
there, fancying that he would either be frightened 
into a compliance, which would lessen him with his 
own party, or, by opposing what was intended, make 
himself odious to the soldiery ; but as he was ab- 
sent, the decree passed without any contradiction. 
The senate met again the next day, when Antony 
thought fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
dear to Cicero*' ; who accordingly appeared, and 

l» Plut in Brut ; App. A27. 533 ; Phil. iL 13. 38. 

e Plut in Cic* 

' Cumqae de via lanRuercm, mihlquc diNplicircm, misi 
pro amioitia qui hoc ei dicvret, at illc. vobis aiidientibits, 
cum fabric m domam meam venturuui esse dixit, &c. — 
PbiL L 5. 

* Vcnl postridie, ipte non venit.— Phil. v. 7. 



delivered the first of those speeches which, in imi- 
tation of Demosthenes, were called afterwards his 
Philippics. He opens it with a particular account 
of the motives of his late voyage, and sudden re- 
turn ; of his interview with Brutus, and his regret 
at leaving him. " At Velia,'* says he, " I saw 
Brutus : with what grief I saw him, I need not tell 
you : I could not but think it scandalous for me to 
return to a citv from which he was forced to retire, 
and to find myself safe in any place where he could 
not be so ; yet Brutus was not half so much moved 
with it as I, but, supported by the consciousness of 
his noble act, showed not the least concern for 
his own case, while he expressed the greatest for 
yours." He then declares, " that he came to se- 
cond Piso ; and in case of any accidents, of which 
many seemed to surround him, to leave that day's 
speech as a monument of his perpetual fidelity to 
lus country'." Before he enters upon the state of 
the republic, he takes occasion to complain of *' the 
unprecedented violence of Antonyms treatment of 
him the day before, who would not have been 
better pleased with him had he been present ; for 
he should never have consented to pollute the re- 
public with so detestable a religion, and blend the 
honours of the gods with those of a dead man." 
He ** prays the gods to forgive both the senate and 
the people for their forced consent to it : that he 
would never have decreed it, though it had been to 
old Brutus himself, who first delivered Rome from 
regal tyranny, and, at the distance of five centuries, 
had propagated a race from the same stock to do 
their country the same service R." He '* returns 
thanks to Piso for what he had said in that place 
the month before ; wishes that he had been present 
to second him ; and reproves the other consulars 
for betraying their dignity by deserting him." As 
to the public aflairs, he dwells chiefly on Antony's 
abuse of their decree to confirm Caesar's acts : de- 
clares himself '* still for the confirmation of them ; 
not that he liked them, but for the sake of peace ; 
yet of the genuine acts only, such as Cssar himself 
had completed ; not the imperfect notes and me- 
morandums of his pocket-books ; not every scrap 
of his writing, or what he had not even written, 
but spoken only, and that without a voucher." He 
charges Antony with *' a strange inconsistency in 
pretending such a zeal for Cissar's acts, yet vio- 
lating the most solemn and authentic of them, his 
laws (of which he gives several examples) : thinks 
it intolerable to oblige them to the performance of 
all Ceesai's promises, yet annul so freely what 
ought to be held the most sacred and inviolable of 
anything that he had done." He addresses him- 
self pathetically to both the consuls, though Dola- 
bella only was present ; tells them, '* that they had 
no reason to resent his speaking so freely on the 
behalf of the republic : that he made no personal 
reflections ; had not touched their characters, their 
lives, and manners : that if he offended in that 
way, he desired no quarter^ ; but if, according to 
his custom, he delivered himself with all freedom 
on public affairs, he begged, in the first place, that 
they would not be angry ; in the next, that if they 
were, they would express their anger as became 
citizens, by civil, not military methods : that he 
had been admonished, indeed, not to expect that 
the same liberty would be allowed to him, the 
' " PhiTi. I S TbidTsr^ 
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«M»Dr uf C«sMtf . viiicii iiMJ uaot iirfhuew to 
lut liitiiOf 'ix*-ja« : tiist AuUiot wcnuc xmcnx 
«%«r vttt loucl mr^iauR hw vriL ttaoncL irst iruiii 
yen/vubi ki^urv : if «<*. m: mne tiear n ■» weL ■» 
Im: <a«u«<L ' ' TiiciiL. sfier tumciimf' on tueir f linnoer- 
itif tut lATVif lie uf ^>pi» of tuuM- nuuf viwa. miriDC 

*' uuii w'tuite^tr tkic: vtu|V fnietit tJuiiiL. Bfeoner m 
bv. tut cuiiir viutat tiicr aimed m. : tus tbor Mmk 
vvr« UA' la'juifr fvr liittL. mxrfl k«d fTBBier deaieiu in 
viftni : out ttMrtr i^uxle miiiiuok ttir rcMkd tv purr, if 
ttaer cuvuinit 1* to cuusiift is « ninr^ nac'i hsriar 
ntort |fu»«r tbas • wioM ytftfy^t. That to tie dtar 
tv vitr ciuuait. to dt»efn«: veli of ov eonntrr. to 
W unuMsd. reay^ectbd. beivrtid, va» tndr poritm* ; 
Uf Ct leitred lUtd iiatbd. aivart iaridkMii. detesti&leL 
v«Hi(, «bd t(At«rixt^. Ttiat C««ar'f l«Ur vat a ran- 
ui|r to tbeitt JUf/v nwdi better it vaf to be lored 
t4auu ttf be faamd : tbat no man ccmld lire hapfir 
vbo b«id liic oo wbch Vtrmt tbat it mizbt be takcm 
ff'Ho biw Bot ociij aitb impaxutr bat vitb praiae^." 
lUt p«t« tiUtiB i« ound of Umt BanT pabbc deaaon- 
atr«U>M» of tUe peof^e's diiHJTeetioii to tbeaa. and 
tii^i/ oMoaUut appiuiet and aodbmitioni to tfaoK 
wbo oppoMid tbras ; to viiich be be^ them ** to 
mJUUmA with okore care, in order to learn tbe vaj 
h/m to U; traJr njeat and glorioot." He eonclodef 
hy dioc[Mnu%, ** tbat lie tiad now reaped the full frait 
i4 bia nAuru, hj givini; tbit public testimony of bis 
<30ustaat sdb^reooe to the interests of his co un lry : 
tiist be would use the same liberty ofteoer, if be 
ftfutid tbat be eould do it with safety ; if not, would 
reserve bimself as well as he could to better times, 
not 9ft much out of regard to himself as to the 
republie." 

lo siieskioi^ sfterwards of this day*s debate, he 
says, that ^* wbibit the rest of the senate behaved 
like sUves, he alone showed himself to be free ; and 
tlfMigh he 8|ioke indeed with less freedom than it 
bad iMsen bis custom to do, yet it was with more 
thsn tlie dann^crs with which he was threatened 
•eem^d to allow'/' Antfiny was greatly enraged 
at his H|»eech, and summoned another meeting of 
the N«'tiate for the nineteenth, where he again re- 
quired (Jicero's attendance, being resoWed to answer 
him in |ierson, and justify his own conduct : for 
which end, he I'inployed himself during the interval 
in preparing tlii^ materials of a 8{>eech, and declaim- 
ing agniiiHt Cicero in his villa near Tibur. The 
senatii met on the ap|K>inted day in the Temple of 
( 'oncord, whither Antony came with a strong guard, 
anil in gntat eipectation of meeting Cicero, whom 
he hull endeavoured hy artifice to draw thither : but 
tiioiigh Cicrro hiniHelf was readv and desirous to go, 
et ilia frionds over-ruled and kept him at home, 
leing apprehensive of some design intended against 
bin life'". 

Antonyms sfieecli confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he pournl out the overflowings of his spleen 
with Nuch fury agniiist him, that Cicero, alluding to 
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> rial. I. w. k Ibid. 14. 

1 l<iHMit(i!i Hiiiii «Iort«]iuhlii«n iiiliiuHif|iiiUom llburo, qunni 
iiitui ('(iiiaiii'tuilo, IIIhii'Ium tmiioii quaiu iKTiouli mina' imm- 

tiiiiiimiu. run. V. 7. 

Ill ■tiitiiim rt^llquoruni M«rvltuto llbor uniii fui.— I^p. 
Pmiii. \II. tfA 

* K\\\\\ «lln, •! \H>T Hiuin>N inlhl cupicnti. in «enAtum 
vontrtt IttMitwM^t. ivy\\\* initiiiin ftviiMi't h inc.— I'hll. v. 7* 

.M«««|iiu iMiiii tilli^on* vciUot 111 I'ttHltn caimani, tuiii tentaret 
iiuhlttit. \^\l. Faiii. xli. ^k. 



be 
tnai iie aeeBed oBoe more m&er to ^rv tk 
HepTDonBed CScetn s letter to fain i 
atinn of S. GiodiuL, in vUch Cicei 
kntnrifldped ban not only for Ua fib ad, bat a 
casiaen: a* if ifae letter was a c u n fiaii oa c 
speeetk. and Gjobto bad other reaaoBS forqa 
hng with bim now than the preuuded service < 
pflhllr^ Bat tbe ohief tUi^ with which be \ 
uiB araa, his being nut obIt priry to the man 
Ccmr, bnt the umlii » m ciiL,aB well as the i 
ctf tvtrr ctep which the oonapintora had 
by this he hoped to inflame the solfii 
he had planted for that 
cf the temple, and i 
of their drhatea Cioero, in h 
of it tD Caaaini, sara, ** that he Aod 
to own a share in the act. if he coaU 
a fihaxc in the ghnr : haet that if he had reall j 
co Beerae d in it, they should never have kl 
vorhhalffiniibBd'/* 

He had rrsidwl all this while in Rosae o 
neaghb unihood ; hat as a breach with Ai 
now inevitable, he thought it neoemaiy fi 
to remove to a greater distancCt to 
of his villas near Naples. Here he coni p oae 
oeoond Philippic, by way of reply to Aal 
not delivered in the senatie, as the tenorof iti 
to imply, but finished in the ooontry, nor iat 
to be pnblished till things were actually eoi 
extremity, and tbe occasions of the repabhe 
it neoeasary to render Antony's diancia 
designs as odious as possible to the people, 
oration is a moat bitter invective on his who) 
describing it as a perpetual scene of lew 
fiu:tion, violence, rapine, heightened vrith a 
colours of arit and doqueaoa — it was great) 
mired by the ancients, and shows, &at i 
decline of life Cioero had lost no share of tb 
and spirit with which his earlier productioi 
animated : but be never bad a cause more 
resting or where be had greater reason to 
himself: he knew that in case of a ruptoi 
which alone tbe piece was calculated, either A 
or tbe republic must perish ; and he was 
mined to risk his own life upon the quarre 
bear tbe indignity of outliving a second tin 
liberty of bis country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Bruto 
Cassius, who were infinitely pleased writh it : 
now at last clearly saw tbat Antony med 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were gr 
daily more and more desperate; and beii 
solved therefore to leave Italy, they took oo 
a little before their departure to write the foU 
letter in common to Antony. 

Brutus and Cassiut^ Pratort, to Antony, C 

*' If you are in good health, it is a pleas 
us. We have read your letter, exactly of a 
with your edict, abusive, threatening, iriioll 
worthy to be sent from you to us. For our 



■> Itaque omnibus est visus, ut ad te antes aerif 
nicro 8UO more, non dicerc — Ep .Fam. xiL 9. 

» Atqiie ctiani litcras, quas me sibi misiaae i 
rccitavit, &c.— PhiL iL 4. 

P NuUani aliam ub cauaam me auctomn f uiaae ( 
intcrficiendi crhniimtur, nisi ut in me veCerani ind 
— Bp. Fauu XiL 2 ; iiL 4 
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we haye never done you any injury ; nor 

that you would think it strange, that 
and men of our rank should require any- 
edict of a consul : but if you are angry 
lave presumed to do it, give us leave to be 
d that you would not indulge that privilege 
to Brutus and Cassius : for as to our 
Toops, exacting contributions, soliciting 
ending expresses beyond sea; since you 
it you ever complained of it, we believe 
1 take it as a proof of your good intention : 
lot indeed own any such practices, yet 

strange, when you objected nothing of 
d, that you could not contain yourself 
>roaching us with the death of Ciesar. 
with yourself whether it is to be endured, 
the sake of the public quiet and liberty, 
cannot depart from their rights by edict, 
»nsul must presently threaten them with 
!)o not think to frighten us with such 

it is not agreeable to our character to* 
d by any danger : nor must Antony pre- 
^mmand those by whose means he now 
;. If there were other reasons to dispose 
ise a civil war, your letter would have no 

hinder it ; for threats can have no in- 
3n those who are free. But you know 
I that it is not possible for us to be driven 
ing against our will, and for that reason 
you threaten that whatever we do it may 
be the effect of fear. These then are our 
its : we wish to see you live with honour 
tndour in a free republic : have no desire 
el with you : yet value our liberty more 
ir friendship. It is your business to con- 
in and again what you attempt and what 

maintain ; and to reflect, not how long 
ived, but how short a time he reigned t 
the gods that your counsels may be salu-' 
1 to the republic and to yourself; if not, 
least that they may hurt you atf little as 
isist with the safety and dignity of the 
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ins perceived by this time that there was 
to be done for him in the city against a 
rmed with supreme power both civil and 
; and was so far provoked by the ill usage 
s had received, that in order to obtain by 
n what he could not gain by force, he 
design against Antony's life, and actually 
certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
covered and seized with their j)oniards in 
t house, as they were watching an oppor- 
execute their plot. The story was sup- 
many to be forged by Antony to justify 
nent of Octavius, and his depriving him 
tate of his uncle : but all men of sense, as 
lys, both believed and applauded it ; and 
est part of the old writers treat it as an 
)d fact^ 
rere both of them equally suspected by the 

im. xL 3. 

> multitudini fictum ab Antonio crimen Tldetur, 
niam adoleacoitiii impetum faoerct. PrudcnteH 
twni viri ct crodimt fartum et probant [Kp. 
2a] Iniidiis M. Antonii oonsulia latuB jwtierat 
»o Clem. i. 9. 

ibiu itaquo nonnnllis perouBsorofl ei subomavit 
e deprelicnsa, dec.— Sueton. in August 10 ; Pla- 
in ton. 



senate ; but Antony more immediately dreaded on 
the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with 
through all the late wars and on several occasions 
commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; and to 
ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to 
declare himself more and more openly every day 
against the conspirators ; threatening them in his 
edicts, and discovering a resolution to revenge the 
death of Cssar, to whom he erected a statue in 
the rostra, and inscribed it ' To the most worthy 
parent of his country.' Cicero, speaking of this 
in a letter to Cassius, says, '* Your friend Antony 
grows every day more furious, as you see from 
the inscription of his statue ; by which he makes 
you not only murderers but parricides. But why 
do I say you and not rather us ? for the madman 
affirms me to be the author of your noble act. I 
wish that I had been, for if I had he would not 
have been so troublesome to us at this time*." 

Octavius was not less active in soliciting his 
uncle*s soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money 
that could tempt &em to his service ; and by out- 
bidding Antony in all his offers and bribes to them, 
met with greater success than was expected, so as 
to draw together in a short time a firm and regular 
army of veterans, completely furnished with all 
necessaries for present service. But as he had no 
public character to justify this conduct, which in 
regular times would have been deemed treasonable, 
so he paid the greater court to the republican chiefs, 
in hopes to get his proceedings authorised by the 
senate ; and by the influence of his troops procure 
the command of the war to himself : he now there- 
fore was continually pressing Cicero by letters and 
friends to come to flome, and support him with 
his authority against their common enemy Antony; 
promising to govern himself in every step by his 
advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
into his affairs ; he suspected his youth and want 
of experience, and that he had not strength enough 
to deal with Antony ; and above all, that he had 
no good disposition towards the conspirators : he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a 
friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that if 
ever he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts would 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 
cruelly revenged, than bv Antony himself ^ These 
considerations withheld him from a union with 
him, till the exigences of the republic made it 
absolutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last 
without making it an express condition that Octa- 
vius should employ all his forces in defence of the 
common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his 
accomplices : where his chief care and caution 
still was, to arm him only with a power sufficient 
to oppress Antony, yet so checked and limited, 
that he should not be able to oppress the republic. 

■ Auget tuuB amicua furorem indies, primum in statna, 
quam posuit in rostris, inscripsit, Parenti optime merita 
Ut non modo fdcarii, wd Jam etiam parricide JudioeminL 
Quid dico Judicemini? judiccmnr potius. Yestri enim 
pulcherrimi facti ille furiosus me principem dioit fuime. 
Vtinam quidem fuiasem, molcstuB non eeaet^— Ep. Fam. 
ziLa 

t Valde tibi asaentior, si multum poeait OctaTianua. 
multo firmiua acta tyranni coroprobatum iri. quam in 
Tellurla, atque id eontra Brutum fore— «ed in iato Jua 
▼ene quanquam animi satia, auctoritatia parum eat — Ad 
Att zvi 14. 
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Tliis is evident from many of his epistles to 
Atticus : ** I bad a letter," say« he, ** from Oc- 
tavianus on the first of November : his designs 
are s^reat : he has drawn o\vr all the veterans of 
Casilinum ami Culatia : and no wonder, be pves 
sixteen pounds a man. He proposes to make the 
tour of the other colonies : bis view plainly is, to 
have the command of the war against Antony ; so 
that wc shall l)e in arms in a few days. But which 
of them shall we follow ? — (Consider his name, his 
age : he begs to have a private conference with roe 
at Capua or near it : 'tis childish to imagine that 
it could be private : I gave him to understand that 
it was neither necessary nor practicable. He sent 
to me one Csecina of Volatemu, who brought word 
that Antony was coming towards the city with the 
legion of the Alaudu: ** : that he raised contribu- 
tions from all the great towns, and marched with 
colours displayed : he asked my advice whether he 
should advance before Thim to Rome with three 
thousand veterans, or keep the post of Capua and 
ojtpose his progress there, or go to the three 
Macedonian legions, who were marching along the 
upper coast, and are, as he hoi>es, in his interest 
— they would not take Antony's money, as this 
Ctccinii says, but even affronted and left him while 
he was speaking to them. In short he offers him- 
self for our leader, and thinks that we ought to 
support him. I advised him to march to Rome : 
for he seems likely to have the meaner i>eople on 
his side ; and if he makes good what he promises, 
the better sort too. () Brutus, where art thou ? 
What an o])portunity dost thou lose ? I did not 
indeed foresee this: yet thought that something 
like it would happen, (.live me your advice : shall 
I come away to Rome ; stay where I am ; or 
retire to Arpinum, where 1 shall be the safest ? Ihad 
rather be at Rome, lest if anything should be done 
I should be wanted : resolve therefore for me : I 
never was in greater |>erplexity*.'* 

Again : '* I had two letters the same day from 
Octavius : he presses me to come immediately to | 
Rome ; is resolved, he says, to do nothing without 
the senate — I tell him that there can be no senate 
till the tiniit of January, which I take to be true: 
he adds also, ' nor without my advice.' In a word, 
he urges, I hang Imck : I cannot trust his age : 
do not know his real intentions ; will do nothing 
without Pansa ; am afraid that Antony may prove 
too strong for him ; and unwilling to stir from the 
sea ; yet would not have anything vigorous done 
without me. Varro does not like the conduct of 
the boy, but 1 do. He has firm troops and may 
join with D. Brutus : what he does, he does 
openly ; musters his soldiers at Capua ; jNiya them : 
we shall have a war I see instantly)".*' 

" This legion ol the Alnuiitr vnm first mi>icil by J. ('«*ar, 
aiKliHiiniMrMNlitf thi> nntivi'Nof (iUiil,nniK>tlanildi*<-iiilincd 
uftor tho Itoiiiun niunncr, t4i \i-)iich he g>ive the frc«tloni of 
liitiiie. lie calliil it by n flulliu name. AlnuiUr ; which 
t-iiniifietl a kind of lurk, or little bin! with u tuft or crest 
riMng ajMin its head ; in iniitntitm of which, this legion 
M'oro u crc*>t uf fuuthcrs tm the helmet ; from which origin 
the word w:i!i adopted Into the I^utin tongue. Antony, out 
of com|tliinent to these trooI>^, and to acMire hinibelf of 
their fidelity, had lately made a judiciary law. by which he 
erected a third clumof JudKi-», to Ix; drawn fnMii the officers 
fif thitf legion . uiul udde«l to the other two uf the HCiuitorii 
and knights; for which ('iix'ro often n-|inuiohos him as a 
niotit infanioub prostitution of the dignity of the n'pubiic. 
— I'bil. i. a ^ Ad Att. xvi. II. > Ibid. !i. 



Again : " I have letters every day from OcU- 
vianus ; to undertake his affain ; to come to him 
at Capua ; to save the state a second time : be , 
resolves to come directly to Rome. 

Vrged to the fight, 'tis sliamcful to refuse, 
>Vhllst fear yet prompts the safer part tu cbiue«-> 

HoM. n. if. 

He has hitherto acted, and acts still with vigoar, 
and will come to Rome with a great force. Yet 
he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be called 
immediately : but who will come ? or if they do, 
who, in tliis uncertainty of affairs, will declare 
against Antony ? he will be a good guard to us on 
the first of January : or it may come perhaps to 
blows before. The great towns favour tlie boy 
strangely. They flock to him from all parts, and 
exhort him to proceed: could you ever hare thought 
it' ?*' There are many other passages of the tame 
kind, expressing a diffidence of Octavius, and in- 
clination to sit still and let them fight it out between 
themselves : till the exigency of affairs made their 
union at last mutually .necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these poUtics, he was pro- 
secuting his studies still with his usual appli- 
cation ; and besides the second Philippic alrindy 
mentioned, now finished his book of Offices, or the 
duties of man, for the ose of his sonS A work 
admired by all succeeding ages as the most perfect 
system of heathen morality, and the noblest effort 
and specimen of what mere reason conld do towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap- 
piness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, 
his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illnstration of the 
]>eculiar doctrines of that sect, from the exsmplet 
and characters of their own cotmtrymeiiy which he 
addressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet and engage to his servife fionr 
legions from Macedonia, which had been sent 
thither by Caesar on their way towards Putbia, 
and were now by his orders returning to Italy, 
lie thought himself sure of them, and by their hdp 
to be master of the city ; but on hia arrtfil at 
Brundisium on the eighth of October, three of the 
legions, to his great surprise, rejected all hisoffen 
and rt- fused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that calling together all the centurions whom he 
susi)ectcd of being the authors of their disaflectioa, 
he ordered them tobemassacred in his own lodgingi, 
to the number of three hundred, while he and his 
wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to satiate 
their cruel revenge by the blood of these brafe 
men : after which he marched back towards Rone 
by the Appian road at the head of the single legion 
which submitted to him ; whilst the other three 
took their route along |the Adriatic coast without 
declaring yet for any side^. 

~i Ad Att. xvL 1 i." 
t» A- d. VII. 



>Ibid. 
Id. Oct.* nrundloiinn crat proftetiuit Aa- 
toniuH, obviiun Icginniburi Macedonicia iiu. quaavIMvoa- 
eiliore {lecunla cogitabat, caaquo ad urbem addaoem- 
Kp. Fan). xiL £L 

Quip}K> qui in hoHpitis toetis Brundisli fortiwlniot vln«. 
cives optiinoe. Jiigiihiri juiuerit : quorum ante pedtt tjp»» 
morientiuin tumguine os uxoris retversum case oonstilnt 
— PhiL iiL i 

Cum ejuH promiffJs legioncs fortisalmje rcelMxaamnU 
domuni ad ho venire JuiUiit ccnturiniiei^ quos bene d* 
republica ttentiro cognoverat, oowque ante pedal ia<^ 
uxoriH|uo SUIT. <|uain secum gravta im]icra(or ad extf- 
eitum duxcrat. Jugidari cuegit. — I'hiL ▼. 8. 
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He returned full of rage both against Octavius 
and the republicans, and determined to make what 
use he could of the remainder of his consulship, in 
wresting the provinces and military commands out 
of the hands of his enemies, and distributing them 
to his friends. He published at the same time 
several fierce and threatening edicts, in which ** he 
gave Octavius the name of Spartacus, reproached 
him with the ignobleness of his birth; charged 
Ci«xro with being the author of all his counsels ; 
abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle; 
forbade three of the tribunes, on pain of death, to 
appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
the conspirator, Carfitlenus, and Canutius*^." In 
this humour he summoned the senate on the 
twenty-fourth of October, with severe threats to 
those who should absent themselves ; yet he him- 
self neglected to come, and adjourned it by edict 
to the twenty -eighth : but while all people were in 
expectation of some extraordinary decrees from 
him, and of one particularly which he had pre- 
pared to declare young Ciesar a public enemy ^; 
he happened to receive the news that two of the 
lemons from Bi-undisium, the fourth, and that 
which was celled the Martial, had actually declared 
for Octavius, and posted themselves at Alba, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome*. This shocked him 
so much, that instead of prosecuting what he had 
projected, he only huddled over what nobody op- 
posed, the Lccree of a supplication to Lepidus ; 
and the same evening, after he had distributed to 
his ftiends by a pretended allotment the several 
provinces of the empire, which few or none of them 
durst accept from so precarious a title, he changed 
the habit of the consul for that of the general, and 
left the dty with precipitation, to put himself at the 
head of bit army, and possess himself by force of 
Cisalpine Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended 
law of the people against the will of the senate'. 

On the news of his retreat Cicero presently 
quitted hii books and the country and set out to- 
wards Rone : he seemed to be called by the voice 
of the republic to take the reins once more into 
his hai^s. The field was now open to him ; 
there wai not a consul and scarce a single preetor 
in the dty, nor any troops from which he could 
appreheid danger. He arrived on the ninth of 
December, and immediately conferred with Pansa, 
for Hir ins lay very ill, about the measures proper 

c Prknum in Caraarem ut malcdicta congc»)it — igno- 
biUtaiim objicit C. Caesaris Alio [Phil. iU. 6.] quera In 
edlctis ^artacom appellat. [Ibid. 8.] Q. Ciceronem, fratris 
isei lU um compellat edicto— ausus est scribcrc, hunc de 
patrii ct patrui parricidio oogitawe, [Ibid. 7*] quid autem 
attinierit, Q. Caasio— mortem denunciare si in scnatum 
▼enteet. D. Carfulenum^-e senatu vi et mortis niinia 
ezpdiere : Tib. Canatiuni— non templo solum, sed aditu 
prohRwre capitolii. — Ibid. 9. 

' Cum senatum 'rocasaet, adhibuissetque consularem, 
<ial raa sententia C. Ccsarem hostem Judicarct. — Phil. v. 
9 ; App. AS6. 

« Postea voro quam legio Martia ducem pra«tantis- 
aimum vidit, nihil egit aliud, nisi ut aliquando liberi 
easemus: quam est imitata quarta legio. — Phil. v. 8. 

Atque ca legio conaedit Albe, 6tc. — Phil. iii. 3. 

' Fugere festinans aenatusconsultum de supplicationo 
per diw^aionem fecit— praeclara tanien senatuHcunnulta 
eo ipso die vespcrtina, provincianun religinsa uortitio — 
L. Lentulus et P. Naao— nullam ne habere provinciam, 
nullam Antonii aortitionem fuiase judicarunt.— Phil. iii. 
9, 10. 



to be taken on their approaching entrance into the 
consulship. 

Before his leaving the country Oppius had been 
with him, to press him again to undertake the 
affairs of Octavius and the protection of his troops : 
but his answer was, ^' that he could not consent to 
it, unless he were first assured that Octavius would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus : 
that he could be of no service to Octavius till the 
first of January, and there would be an opportu- 
nity before that time of trying Octavius's dispo- 
sition in the case of Casca, who had been named 
by Ceesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon 
it on the tenth of December : for if Octavius did 
not oppose or disturb his admission, that would be 
a proof of his good intentions*." Oppius under- 
took for aU this on the part of Octavius, and 
Octavius himself confirmed it, and suffered Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Caesar, to enter quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean time, in the 
absence of the superior magistrates, called a meet- 
ing of the senate on the nineteenth. Cicero had 
resolved not to appear there any more, till he 
should be supported by the new consuls ; but 
happening to receive the day before the edict of 
D. Brutus, by which he prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his province, and declared that he 
would defend it against him by force, and preserve 
it in its duty to the senate, he thought it necessary 
for the public service, and the present encourage- 
ment of Brutus, to procure, as soon as possible, 
some public declaration in his favour : he went, 
therefore, to the senate very early, which being 
observed by the other senators, presently drew 
together a full house, in expectation of hearing his 
sentiments in so nice and critical a situation of the 
public affairs''." 

He saw the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
the fate of Rome : that Gaul would certainly be 
lost, and with it probably the republic, if Brutus 
was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing Ht so 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troops ; and though the entrusting him with 
that commission would throw a dangerous power 
into his hands, yet it would be controlled by the 
equal power and superior authority of the two 
consuls, who were to be joined with him in the 
same command. 

The senate being assembled, the tribunes ac- 

.N S Bed, ut Bcribis, certissimum esse video discrimon 
Cases nostri tribunatum : de quo quidem ipsi dlxi Oppio, 
cum me hortarctur, ut adolescentemque totamque eau!*aro, 
manumquo veteranorum coniplectorer, me nullo niodo fa- 
ccre posse, ni mihi exploratuin csset, eum non niodo non 
iniinicum tyrannoctonis, verum etiom aniicum fore ; cum 
illo dicerot.ita futunun. Quid igitur fcstinanius? inquam. 
llli enim mca opera ante Kal. Jan. nihil opus e»t. Nob 
autem ante Id. Dec. ejus voluntatem perspiciemus in 
Ca!jca. Mihi valdo assenhus est. — Ad Att, xvi. 15. 

*» Cum tribuui plebisedixissent, senatus adessct ad diem 
xiii. Kal. Jan. habercntque in animo de prasidio consulum 
dehignaturum refcrre, quxinquiun statueram In senatum 
ante Kal, Jan. non venire : tamen cum eo ipao die edictum 
tuum propoHituni esset, ncfas esse duxi, aut ita haberi 
senatuui, ut de tuls divinis in rempublicam meritis silere- 
tur, quod factum esset, nisi ego vcnisseni, aut etiam si 
quid de te non honorifico diccretur, me non ailcsao. Itaqiio 
in senatum venl mane. Quod cura esset animadversuni, 
frequentissimi aenatorcs oonvenerunt. — Ep. Fam. xi. 6. 
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quainted them that tlie business of tho meeting 
was to provide a guard for the security of the new 
consuls, and the protection of the senate in the 
freedom of their debates; but that ther gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole slate of the re- 
public into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, " and represented to them the 
danger of their present condition, and the necessity 
of speedy and resolute counsels against an enemy 
who lost no time in attempting their ruin. That 
they had been ruined indeed before, had it not 
been for the courage and virtue of young Crcsar, 
who, contrary to all expectation, and without being 
even desired to do what no man thought possible 
for him to do, had, by his private authority and 
ex]>ense, raised a strong array of veterans, and 
baiflcd the designs of Antony ; that if Antony had 
succeeded at 13rundisium, and prevailed with the 
kgions to follow him, he would have filled the city 
at his return with blood and slaughter : that it was 
their part to authorise and confirm what Canwr 
had done, and to empower him to do more, by 
employing his troops in the farther service of the 
state, and to make a special provision, also, for 
the two legions which had declared for him against 
Antony ^ As to D. Brutus, who had promised by 
edict to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the 
senate, that he was a citizen, born for the good of 
the republic — the imitator of his ancestors ; nay, 
had even exceeded their merit ; for the first Brutus 
expelled a proud king, he a fellow-subject far more 
proud and profligate : that Tarquin, at the time of 
his expulsion, was actually making war for the 
people of Rome ; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begim a war against them. That it was 
necessary, therefore, to confirm by public autho- 
rity what Brutus had dcme by private, in preserv- 
ing the province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and 
the bulwark of the empire''." Then, after largely 
inveighing against Antony's character, and enume- 
rating particularly all his cruelties and violences, 
he exhorts them in a pathetic manner to act with 
courage in defence of the republic, or die bravely 
in the attempt : that '* now was the time either to 
recover their liberty or to live for ever slaves : that 
if the fatal day was come, and Rome was destined 
to perish, it would be a shame for them, the 
governors of the world, not to fall with as much 
courage as gladiators were used to do, and die with 
dignity, rather than live with disgrace." He puts 
them in mind of " the many advantages which they 
had towards encouraging their hopes and resolu- 
tion ; the body of the people alert and eager in the 
cause; young Ctvsar in the guard of the city; 
Brutus, of Gaul ; two consuls of the greatest pru- 
dence, virtue, concord between themselves ; who 
had been meditating nothing else, for many mtmths 
past, but the public tranquillity ;" to all which he 
promises his own attention and vigilance, both day 
and night, for their safety '. On the whole, there- 
fore, he gives his vote and opinion, " that the new 
consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, should take care 
that the senate may meet with security on the first 
of January ; that 1). Brutus, emperor, and consul 
elect, had merited greatly of the republic, by de- 
fending the authority and liberty of the senate and 
people of Rome : that his army, the towns and 
coloni es of his province, should be publicly thnnked 

i Phil. iJL iTs/i k Ibid. 4.5; 

I Ibid. 14, div. 



and praised for their fidelity to him : that it ihoaU 
be declared to be of the last oonsequenoe to the 
republic that D. Brutus and L. PUocoa (who com- 
manded the farther Gaul) emperor and ooual 
elect, as well as all others who had the comnaod 
of provinces, should keep them in their dity to 
the senate, till successors were appointed by the 
senate ; and since, by the pains, Tirtne, and eoa- 
duct, of young Cicsar, and the assiatance of the 
veteran soldiers who followed him, the republic had 
been delivered, and was still defended, Irom the 
greatest dangers ; and since the Martial and feoith 
legions, under that excellent citizen and qosstor 
Egnatnleius, had voluntarily declared for the antho- 
rity of the senate, and the liberty of the people, 
that the senate should take special care diat doe 
honours and thanks be paid to them for toeir eaii- 
nent services ; and that the new consub^ on their 
entrance into office, should make it tiieir first 
business to see all this executed in proper form :" 
to all which the house unanimously agreed, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn conformUily to hit 
opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly tt the fomm, 
and in a speech to the people, gave ai accoont of 
what luid passed : he begins, by signifyng " his joy 
to see so great a concourse about him, greater than 
he had ever remembered, a sure omen }f their good 
inclinations, and an encouragement both to his 
endeavours and his hopes of recovering the repub- 
lic." Then he repeats with some variidon what be 
had delivered in the senate, of the praaet of Csesar 
and Brutus, and the wicked designs of Antony : 
that " the race of the Brutuses was givei to them by 
the special providence of the gods, for the peipe- 
tual defenders and deliverers of the repiblic" : that 
by what the senate had decreed, they lad in frrt, 
though not in express words, declared Aitony a pub- 
lic enemy ; that they must consider hin therefore 
as such, and no longer as consul ; that 6ej had to 
deal with an enemy with whom no temit of peace 
could be made, who thirsted not so onieh after 
their liberty as their blood, to whom no sport wu 
so agreeable as to see citizens butchered More his 
eyes — ^That the gods, however, by porteits and 
prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy diwnfill, 
since such a consent and union of adl ranks against 
him could never have been effected but by i divine 
influence," &c. ■ 

These speeches, which stand the third andfonxth 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremey vdl 
received both by the senate and people. Spadring 
afterwards of the latter of them to the same 
people, he says : *' If that day had put an eid to 
my life, I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, irhen 
you all with one mind and voice cried out tUt I 
had twice saved the republic**." As he had now 
broken all measures with Antony beyond the wi- 
sibility of a reconciliation, so he published )ro- 
bably about this time his second Philippic, wlich 
had hitherto been communicated only to a fSev 
friends, whose approbation it had recdved. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year «ai 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guaid 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state ; 

m l»ljiL iv. 3. » Ibid. 4, Ac. 

" Quo quidem tempore, ctiam td iUe dica vita* flDem 
milii uUaturua ewut, tiatia magnum vcpcnun fmctum. 
cum VIM unlvcrsi una niente ac nwe itenmi a me conser- 
viitam v:)Hc rcuipublicam condamaatia.— Phfl. vi. 1. 
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and the dew IctLcs were carried on tritli tie gmil 
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to Rome, that Antony wa< actually bcsiegi _ 
dena, into vhicb Brutua. unable to oppme him 
in the field, had thrown himself with all bi> forces, 
{ ai the etrongest town of bia proTince, and the best 
' proTided (o suetain a liej^e. YoQDg CiEiBr, in the 
meanwhile, witbont eijiectiog the ordera of Lhe 
lensle. but witb the adiice of Cii^ro, by which he 
now ^Temed himself in every ttep, roarcbcd out 
of Rome at the head of hia troops, Knd followed 
AntOBy into the proTince, in order to ohsene hia 
motions, and take all occaaiona of distreaaing him, 
aa well at to encourage Bnitua to defend himself 
with Tigonr, till tbe codiuIb could bring up the 
grand army which they were preparing for hia 
relief. 



SECTION X. 

On the opening of the year, the city was in 
peat expectation to see what incasurea their new 
couanli wonld pursne ; they hod been 



m"m!" ■'"'* °^ governing from bim, and seem 

a iKBHua. t" ''■™ '*"*'' brought entirely into 
his general liew, of eatablisfaing the 
peace and liberty of the republic on the founda- 
tion of an amnesty. But their great obligations 
to CcBMr, and long engagements with that party, 
to which they ow^ alt their fortunes, had left 
eome acruples in them, which gnie a check to 
their leal. and disposed them to act witb more 
moderation against old friends than the condition 
of times would allow ; and before tbe experiment 
of arms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
With these eentiioenU, a* soon as they were inau- 
gurated, they entered into a delibenition with the 
aenate on tbe praaent state of tbe republic, in 
order to perfect what bad been resolved upon at 
their last meeting, and to contrive some farther 
means for the aecnrity of the public tranquillity. 
Tbey both spoke with great spirit and firmneas, 
offering themselves as leaders in asserting the 
liberty of their country, and cihorting the assembly 
to courage and resolution in the defence of so good 
a cause Pj and when the j had done, they called upon 
ft. Fusius CalenuB, to deliver bis sentiments tbe 
fint. Ue had been conaul four years before by 
C-n;'sar'i nomination, and was father-in-law to 
Pansa, which by custom was a sufficient ground for 
paying him that compUment. Cicero's opinion 
WHS slreody well known ; he wa« for the shortest 
and readiest way of coming U their end, by de- 
claring Antony a public enemy, and without loas 
of time acting againat him by open force : but thia 
was not rehabed by the consula, who called there- 
fore upon Calenus to S[<«ak first ; tbut as he waa a 
fast friend to Antony, and sure to be on the mo- 
derate aide, he might inetil some sentiments of that 
sort into tbe senate, before Cicero had made a 
contrary impression. Calcnus's opinion therefore 



was, that before they proceeded lo acts of hostility 
they should send au embassy to Antony, to ad- 
monish him to desist from bia attempt upon Gaul, 
and submit to the authority of tbe senate. Piso 
and aeverat others were of the same mind, alleging 
it to be urijuat and cruel to condemn a man 
tbey had first heard what he had to aay for I 
aelf. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only aa " vain and foolish, but di 
gerous and iiemicioite. He declared it diahono' 
able to treat with any one who was in arms agai 
liis country, until he laid them down and sued for 
peace ; in which case no man wonld be mo 
moderate or equitable than himeelf : that they hi 
in effect proclaimed him an enemy already, and 
hod nothing left but to confimi it by a decree, 
when be was besieging one of tbe great towns of 
Italy, a colony of Rome, and in it their consul- 
elect and general, Brutua :" he observed from what 
motives those other opinions proceeded; "from 
particular friendships, relations, private obligations; 
but that a regard to tlieir country was superior to 
them alt : that the real point before them was, 
whether Antony should be suffered to oppress the 
republic ; to mark out wbom he pleased to destruc- 
tion ; Id plunder the city, and enslave tbe citiiensi." 
That this waa hia sole view, ho showed from a long 
detail not only of bis acts, hut of bis eipreas de- 
clarations ; for "he had said in the temple of Caator, 
in the hearing of the people, that whenever it came 
to blows no man should remain aUve who did n 
conquer ; and in another speech, that when 
was out of hia consulship, he would keep an army 
still about the city, and enter it whenever be 
thought [it: that in a letter (which Cicero himself 
had been) to one of his friends, be bade him to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it woa ha should certainly have it' ; 
that to talk of sending ombaesadora to such a one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitulion of 
the republic, the m^esty of tlie Roman people, 
and the discipline of tbeir aoceatort' : that what- 
ever was the purpose of their messnge, it would 
signify nothing : if to beg bim to be quiet, he 
would deajiise it ; if to command him, be would 
not obey It 1 that without any possible good, 
would be a certain damage ; would necessarily 
create delay and obstruction to tbe operations c' 
tbe war; check the ical of the army; damp tb 
spirits of the people, whom tbey now saw so bris 
and eager in the cause : that the greatest revolution 
of aJTairs were effected often by trifling incidents ; 
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governed by popular rumour ; that hr 
Boever their inatnictions were to the ambassa- 
dora, that they would be hitle regarded : the very 
name of an embassy impUcd a diffidence and fear 
which was sufficient to cool the ardour of their 
friendji': they might order him to retire from 
Modena, to quit the province of Gaul ; but this 

arms : that wliile the ambassadors were going and 
coming, people would be in doubt and suspense 
' of their negotidtion : and under 
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tion of an vmb.'issy, but to enter instantly into 
action : tliat there should l>e a eessntion of nil 
civil business ; a ))ublic tumult pmclaimed ; the 
shops shut up ; and that instead of their usual 
gown they should all )Mit on the saj^um.or habit of 
war ; and that levies of soldiers should be made in 
Rome, and throu)!;h Italy, without any exiH^ption 
of privilege or disniis»ion from service : that the 
very fame of this vigour would restrain the mad- 
ness of Antony, and let the world see that the case 
was not, as he pretended, a struggle only of con- 
tending parties, but a real war agsunst the com- 
monwealrh : that the whole Republic should be 
committed to the consuls, to take care that it 
n*ot>ived no detriment : that pardon should be 
offered to those of Antonyms army who shcmld re- 
turn to their duty before the first of February ; 
that if they did not come to this resolution now, 
they would be forced to do il afterwards, when it 
would be too late perhaps, or less effectual ",** 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony. He next proceeded to 
the other subject of their debate, the honours 
which were ordered to be decreefl at their last 
meeting ; and began with O. Bnitus, as ctmsul- 
elect, in favour of whom, besides many high ex- 
pressions of praise, he prop(^ed a decree to this 
effect : " Whereas 1). Hrutus, emi»eror and consul- 
elect, now holds the province of (vaul in the power 
of the .senate and people of Rome, and, by the 
cheerful assistanire of the towns and colonies of 
his province, has drawn together a great army in 
a short time ; that he has done all this rightly and 
regularly, and for the service of the state ; and 
that it is the sense therefore of the senate and 
people, that the republic has been relieved in a 
most difficult conjuncture, by the pains, counsel, 
virtue of I). Bnitus, emperor, consul-elect, and by 
the incre<lible zeal and concurrence of the province 
of Ciaul.** He moved also for an extraordinary 
honour to M. I>'pidus, who had no pretension to 
it indiH'd from past services, but being now at the 
head of the best army in the empire, was in con- 
dition to do the most good or ill to them of any 
man. Tliis was the ground of the compliment ; 
for his faith 1>eing 8usi>ecte<l, and his union with 
Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this testimony 
of their ccnitidence, to confirm him in the interests 
of the senate ; but he seems to be hanl put to it 
for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon : 
he takes notice, ** that l^pidus was always mode- 
rate in power, and a friend to liberty; that he gave 
a *vjcna\ proof of it when Antony offered the dia- 
de:n to Cwsar ; for, by turning away his face, he 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that 
his f*ompIiance with the times was through neces- 
sity, not choice ; — that since (.';eftar's death he had 
practised the same moderation ; and when a bloody 
war was revived in S^min, chose to put an end to it 
by the methods of prudence and humanity, rather 
than by arms and the swonl, and consented to the 
restoration of S. Pompey*." For which reason he 
proposed the following decree : ** Whereas the 
republic has often Wen well and happily adminis- 
tered by M. Lepiilus the chief priest, and the 
ptvple of Rome have always found him to be an 
eiii'iny to kirgly sovernnii-nt ; and whereas by his 
endeavours, virtue, wi>doni, and his singular cle- 



I'Lil. V. I". 12. 



^ l>>i>!. 14. 



mency and mildness, a most dreadful civil war is 
extinguished; and S. Pompey the Great, the son 
of CnuMis, out of respect to the authority of the 
senate, has cpiitted his arms, and is restoreij to the 
city ; that the senate and people, out of regard to 
the many and signal services of M. LepidiLS 
emperor, and chief priest, place great hopes of 
their ]>eacc, concord, liberty, in his virtue, autho- 
rity, felicity ; and from a grateful rense of his 
merits, decree that a gilt equestrian statue shall be 
erected to him by their order in the rostra, or any 
other ])art of the forum which he shall choose*." 
He comes next to young Cwsar, and, after enlarg- 
ing on his praises, proposes, " that they shoold 
grant him a proper commission and command over 
his troops, without which he could be of no nse to 
them : and that he should have the rank and aO 
the rights of a propnutor, not only for the sake of 
his dignity, but the necessary management of thrir 
affairs, and the administration of the war." And 
then offers the form of a decree : **" Whereas C. 
Cti'sar, the son of ('aius, priest, proprietor, hu, in 
the utmost distress of the republic, excited lod 
enlisteil veteran troops to defend the liberty of the 
Roman people ; and whereas the Martial anidfoartli 
legions, under the leading and authority of C. 
C'lusar, have defended and now defend the repub- 
lic, and the lil)erty of the Romaa people ; ud 
whert^as C. Cwsar is gone at the head of his army 
to protect the province of Gaol ; has drawn togr- 
ther a body of horse, archers, elephants, under hii 
own and the people's power, and in the most dan- 
gerous crisis of the republic has supported the 
safety and dignity of the Roman people ; for then 
reasons the senate decrees that C. Ciesar, the son 
of Caius, priest, propm.'tor, be hencefonrard • 
senator, and vote in the rank and place of apnetw; 
and that in soliciting for any future magistracy, the 
same regard be had to him as would have been had 
by law if he had been quocator the year before'." 
As to those who thought these honours too gmt 
for so young a man, and apprehended danger fnm 
his abuse of them, he declares " their appiebensioai 
to be the effect of envy rather than fear, sboe tbe 
nature of things was such, that he who hsd oobi 
got a taste of true glory, and found himself imircr- 
sally dear to the senate and people, couM neicr 
think any other acquisition equal to it :" be wishei 
that " J. Civsar had taken the same oourie whn 
young of endearing himself to the senate nd 
lionest men ; but neglecting that, he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popi- 
larity, and having no regard to the senate and Ik 
better sort, opened himself a way to power vUck 
the virtue of a free people could not bear : tlvt 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared frM 
the son; nor after the proof of sncfa sdininUe 
prudence in a boy, any ground to imagine thst hii 
riper age would be less prudent ; for what gia ter 
folly could there be, than to prefer a mdoi 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of nigniigi 
alw<iys slip{)ery and tottering, to tratf wogMfi 
solid glor}' ? If they suspected him as an enemy n 
some of tlunr l>est and most valued dtiiciis, tbe; 
miirht lay aside those fears ; he had given sp ^ 
his rt'scntments to the republic, made hertbeBO- 
derntrixof all his acts; that heknew the nooitiaaard 
M*ntiments of the youth ; would pawn hisciefilfir 
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him to the senate and people ; would promise, 
engage, undertake, that he would always be the 
same that he now was, such as they should wish 
and desire to see him*/' He proceeds also to give 
a public testimonial of praise and thanks to L. 
Egnatuleius, for his fidelity to the republic, in 
bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
Ccesar, and moves that it might be granted to him 
for that piece of service, to sue for and hold any ma- 
gistracy three years before the legal time **. Lastly, 
as to the veteran troops which had followed the au- 
thority of Csesar and the senate, and especially the 
Martial and fourth legions, he moved '* that an 
exemption from service should be decreed to them 
and their children, except in the case of a Gallic or 
domestic tumult ; and that the consuls C. Pansa 
and A. Hirtius, or one of them, should provide 
lands in Campania, or elsewhere, to be divided to 
them ; and that as soon as the present war was 
over, they should all be dischai^d, and punctually 
receive whatever sums of money C. Csesar had pro- 
mised to them when they first declared for him.'' 

This was the substance of his speech, in the 
latter part of which, the proposal of honours, the 
senate readily agreed with him ; and though those 
which were decreed to Octavius seemed so extraor- 
dinary to Cicero himself that he thought it proper 
to make an apology for them, yet there were others 
of the first rank who thought them not great 
enough, so that Philippus added the honour of a 
statue; Ser. Sulpicius and Servilius the privilege 
of suing for any magistracy still earlier than Cicero 
had proposed <=. But the assembly was much 
divided about the main question of sending a depu- 
tation to Antony : some of the principal senators 
were warmly for it, and the consuls themselves 
£ivonred it and artfully avoided to put it to the 
vote'y which would otherwise have been carried by 
Cicero, who had a clear majority on his side. The 
debate being held on till night, was adjourned to the 
next morning, and kept up with the same warmth 
for three days successively, while the senate con- 
tinned all the time in Cicero's opinion, and would 
have passed a decree conformable to it, had not 
Salvius the tribune put his negative upon them*". 
This firmness of Antony's friends prevailed at last 
for an embassy, and thive consular senators were 
presently nominated to it, S. Sulpicius, L. Piso, 
and L. Philippus : but their commision was strictly 
limited and drawn up by Cicero himself, giving 
them no power to treat with Antony, but to carry 
to him only the peremptory commands of the 
senate, to quit the siege of Modena, and desist 
from all hostilities in Gaul : they had instructions 
likewise after the delivery of their message to speak 
with D. Brutus in Modena, and signify to him and 
his army that the senate and people had a grateful 
sense of their services, which would one day be a 
great honour to them'. 

• PhiL T. w! b Ibid, la 

« Statoam Philippns decrevit, oeleritatem potitionia 
prfano Serviug, poet majorem otiam Servilius : nihil turn 
niraium videbatur. — Ad Brut. 15. 

^ Has in sententias moas si consuls diaoessionem fooero 
voluiflwnt, omnlbua iatia latronibua auetorltate ipsa se- 
natus Jampridem de manibus anna oocidiaaent— PhiL 
xIy. 7. 

* Itaqno hoc aontcntia per triduum sic valuit, ut qnam- 
quam diaceaaio facta non cat, taraen pnetor paucos, oumea 
mihi asaensuri viderentur. — Phil. vi. 1 ; App. p. 559. 

f Quoniquiun non est ilia Icgatio, aod denunciatio belli. 



The unusual length of these debates greatly 
raised the curiosity of the city, and drew the whole 
body of the people into the forum to expect the 
issue ; where, as they had done also not long be- 
fore, they could not forbear calling out upon Cicero 
with one voice to come and give them an account 
of the deliberations i^. He went therefore directly 
from the senate into the rostra, produced by Appu- 
leius the tribune, and acquainted them in a speech 
with the result of their debates : — ** that the 
senate, excepting a few, after they had stood firm 
for three days to his opinion, had given it up at 
last with less gravity indeed than became them, yet 
not meanly or shamefully, liaving decreed not so 
much an embassy as a denunciation of war to 
Antony, if he did not obey it ; which carried indeed 
an appearance of severity, and he wished only that 
it had carried no delay : that Antony, he was sure, 
would never obey it, nor ever submit to their 
power, who had never been in his own : that he 
would do, therefore, in that place what he had 
been doing in the senate, testify, warn, and declare 
to them beforehand, that Antony would perform 
no part of what their ambassadors were sent to 
require of him : that he would still waste the 
country, besiege Modena, and not suffer the am- 
bassadors themselves to enter the town or speak 
with Brutus, — believe me," says he, '* 1 know the 
violence, the impudence, the audaciousness of the 
man ; let our ambassadors then make haste, which 
I know they are resolved to do ; but do you pre- 
pare your military habit, for it is a part also of our 
decree that if he does not comply we must all put 
on that garb ; we shall certainly put it on ; he will 
never obey ; we shall lament the loss of so many 
days which might have been employed in action^. 
I am not afraid, when he comes to hear how I have 
declared this beforehand, that for the sake of 
confuting me he should change his mind and sub- 
mit. He will never do it, will not envy me this 
glory, will choose rather that you should think 
me wise than him modest :" he observes, " that 
though it would have been better to send no mes- 
sage, yet some good would fiow from it to the 
republic ; for when the ambassadors shall make the 
report, which they surely vnll make, of Antony's 
refusal to obey the people and senate, who can be 
so perverse as to look upon him any longer as a 
citizen ? Wherefore wait," says he, ** with pa- 
tience, citizens, the return of the ambassadors, 
and digest the inconvenience of a few days ; if on 
their return they bring peace, call me prejudiced ; 
if war, provident^" Then after assuring them 
"of his perpetual vigilance for their safety, and 
applauding their wonderful alacrity in the cause, 
and declaring that of all the assemblies which he 
had seen, he had never known so full a one as the 
present," he thus concludes : ** The season of 
liberty is now come, my citizens, much later indeed 
than became the people of Rome, but so ripe now 
that it cannot be deferred a moment. What we 

nisi paruerit— mittuntur enim qui nuncient, ne oppugnct 
consulem deaignatum, no Mutinam obsideat, ne pro- 
vinciam depopuletur. — l*hil. vL 2. 

Dantur niandata legatis, ut D. Brutum, militesque ejua 
adeant, dec— Ibid. 3. ^ 

9 Quid ego de universo populo Romano dicam? qui 
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have hitherto suffered was owing to a kind of 
fatality which we have borne as well as we could ; 
but if any such case should happen again, it must 
be owing to ourselves ; it is not possible for the 
people of Rome to be slaves, whom the gods have 
destined to the command of all nations : the afTiir 
is now reduced to the last extremity ; the struggle 
is for liberty ; it is your part either to conquer, 
which will surely be the fruit of your piety and 
concord, or to suffer anything rather than live 
slaves ; other nations may endure slavery, but the 
proper end and business of the Roman people is 
Hberty." 

The ambassadors prepared themselves imme- 
diately to execute their commission, and the next 
morning early set forward towards Antony, though 
Ser. Svdpicius wss in a very declining state of 
health. Various were the speculations about the 
success of this message ; but Antony gained one 
certain advantage by it, of more time, either to 
press the siege of Modena or to take such measures 
as fresh accidents might offer ; nor were his friends 
without hopes of drawing from it some pretence 
for opening a treaty with him, so as to give room 
to the chiefs of the Caesarian faction to unite them, 
selves against the senate and republican party, 
which seemed to be inspired by Cicero, with a 
resolution of extinguishing all the remains of the late 
tyranny. For this purpose the partisans of that 
cause were endeavouring to obviate the offence 
which might be given by Antony's refusal to com- 
ply with what was enjoined ; contriving specious 
answers for him, and representing th<m as a reason- 
able gprouodof an accommodation, in hopes to cool 
the ardour of the city for the prosecution of the 
war : Calenus was at the head of this party, who kept 
a constant correspondence with Antony, and took 
care to publish such of his letters as were proper to 
depress the hopes and courage of his adversaries, 
and keep up the spirits of his friends i'. 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate 
ealled in this interval about certain matters of ordi- 
nary form, took occasion to rouse the zeal of the 
assembly by warning them of the mischief of these 
insinuations. He observed, " that the affairs then 
proposed to their deliberation were of little conse- 
quence, though necessary in the common course of 
public business, about the Appian-way, the coin, 
the Luperci, which would easily be adjusted ; but 
that his mind was called off from the consideration 
of them by the more important concerns of the 
republic — that he had always been afraid of sending 
the embassy — and now everybody saw what a 
languor the expectation of it had caused in people's 
minds, and what a handle it had given to the prac- 
tices of those who grieved to see the senate reco- 
vering its ancient authority; the people united 
with them ; all Italy on the same side ; their armies 
prepared ; their generals ready to take the field — 
who feign answers for Antony and applaud them 
as if they had sent ambassadors not to give, but 
receive conditions from him." Then, after ex- 
posing the danger and iniquity of such practices, 
and rallying the principal abettor of them, Calenus, 
he adds, *' that he who all his life had been the 
author and promoter of civil peace; who owed 

^ lUc litcrus ad to niittat dc spe hua dcctindarum roruin ? 
ens tu l«!tufl profcnu) ? — (IcscribGndiut ctiAni dcs iniprobis 
clvibuH? conim aureus onimos? btmorum spem. virtu- 
tcmquo dobilitcs ?— PhiL viL 2. 



whatever he was, whatever he had to it ; his ho- 
nours, interest, dignity ; nay, even the talents 
and abilities which he was master of; yet I, (sayi 
he,) the perpetual adviser of peace, am for no 
peace with Antony" — where, perceiving himself to 
be heard with great attention, he prooeeda to 
explain at large through the rest of hu speedi,— 
** that such a peace would be dishonourable, dan- 
gerous, and could not possibly subsist :" he exhorts 
the senate therefore to be "attentive, prepared 
and armed beforehand, so as not to be caught by a 
smooth or suppliant answer and the false appear- 
ance of equity : that Antony must do everythiog 
which was prescribed to him before he could pre- 
tend to ask anything ; if not, that it was not the 
senate which procliimed war against him, but be 
against the Roman people. But for you, Cithers, 
I give you warning, (says he,) the question before 
you concerns the libertf of the people of Rome, 
which is entrusted to your care 4 it concerns the 
lives and fortunes of every honest man ; it concerns 
your own authority, which yon will for ever lose, 
if you do not retrieve it now — I admonish yon too, 
Pansa, for though you want no advice in whidi 
you excel, yet the best pilots in great stonnt an 
sometimes admonished by passengers : never suffer 
that noble provision of arms and troops whidi you 
have made to come to nothing ; you have such an 
opportunity before you as no man ever bad; by 
this firmness of the senate, this alacrity of die 
equestrian order, this ardour of the people, yoa 
have it in your power to free the republic for ever 
from fear and danger^" 

The consuls in the mean while were taking cire 
that the expectation of the effect of the embassy 
should not supersede their preparations for war ; 
and agreed between themselves that one of them 
should march immediately to Gaul with the troops 
which were already provided, and the other stay 
behind to perfect the new levies which were carried 
on with great success both in the city and the 
country ; for all the capital towns of Italy were 
vying with each other in voluntary contribvtioDS 
of money and soldiers, and in decrees of infuny 
and disgrace to those who reftised to list them- 
selves into the public service ■". The first part fell 
by lot to Hirtius'*, who, though but lately recovered 
from a dangerous indisposition, marched away 
without loss of time at the head of a brave army ; 
and particularly of the two legions, the Martial 
and the fourth, which were esteemed the flower 
and strength of the whole, and now put themselves 
under the command and auspices of the ccmsuL 
With these, in conjunction with Octavius, he hoped 
to obstruct all the designs of Antony, and prevent 
his gaining any advantage against Brutus till Pansa 
could join them, which would make them superior in 
force and enable them to give him battle with good 
assurance of victory. He contented himself in the 
meanwhile with dispossessing Antony of some of 
his posts, and distressing him by straitening his 
quarters and opportunities of forage ; in which he 
had some success, as he signified in a letter to his 
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coUea^e Pansa, which was commniiicated to the 
senate : " I have possessed myself (says he) of Cla- 
tema and driven out Antony's garrison ; his horse 
were routed in the action and some of them slain" :" 
and in all his letters to Cicero he assured him that 
he would undertake nothing without the greatest 
caution ; in answer probably to what Cicero was 
constantly inculcating, not to expose himself too 
forwardly till Pansa could come up to him p. 

The ambassadors returned about the banning 
of Februaryi having been retarded somewhat longer 
than they intended by the death of Ser. Sulpicius, 
which happening when they were just arrived at 
Antony's camp, left the embassy maimed and im- 
perfect, as Cicero says, by the loss of the best and 
ablest man of the threes. The report which they 
made to the senate answered exactly in every point to 
what Cicero had foretold ; that Antony would per- 
form no part of what was required, nor suffer them 
even to speak with Brutus, but continued to batter 
the town with great fury in their presence : he 
offered, however, some conditions of his own which, 
contrary to their instructions, they were weak 
enough to receive from him and lay before the senate : 
the purport of them was, ** that the senate should 
assign lands and rewards to all his troops, and 
confirm all the other grants which he and Dolabella 
had made in their consulship : that all his decrees 
from CsBsar's books and papers should stand firm : 
that no account should be demanded of the money 
taken from the temple of Opis ; nor any inquiry 
made into the conduct of the sev^ commissioners 
created to divide the lands to the veteran soldiers ; 
and that his judiciary law should not be repealed : 
on these terms he offered to give up Cisalpine 
Gaul, provided that he might have the greater 
Gaul in exchange for five years with an army of 
six legions, to be completed out of the troops of 
D. Brutus'." 

Pansa summoned the senate to consider the 
report of the ambassadors, which raised a general 
indignation through the city, and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero towanls bringing the house 
into his sentiments ; but contrary to expectation, 
he found Calenus's party still strong enough to 
I give him much trouble, and even to carry some 
points against him, all tending to soften the rigour 
of his motions and give them a turn more favour- 
able towards Antony. He moved the senate to 
decree that a war or rebellion was actually com- 
menced : they carried it for a tumult : he urged 
them to declare Antony an enemy : they carried it 
for the softer term of adversary*. He proposed that 
all persons should be prohibited from going to 
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Antony : they excepted Varius Cotyla, one of his 
lieutenants, who was then in the senate taking 
notes of everything which passed : in these votes 
Pansa himself and all the consular senators con- 
curred, even L. Caesar, who, though a true friend 
to liberty, yet being Antonyms uncle, thought him- 
self obliged by decency to vote on the milder side*. 

But Cicero in his turn easily threw out, what 
was warmly pressed on the other side, the proposal 
of a second embassy; and carried likewise the 
main question, of requiring the citizens to change 
their ordinary gown for the sagum or habit of war ; 
by which they decreed the thing while they rejected 
the name. In all decrees of this kind, the consular 
senators, on the account of their dignity, were 
excused from changing their habit ; but Cicero, to 
inculcate more sensibly the distress of the republic, 
resolved to waive his privilege and wear the same 
robe with the rest of the city*^. In a letter to 
Cassius, he gives the following short account of the 
state of things at this time : *' We have excellent 
consuls, but most shameful consulars : a brave 
senate, but the lower they are in dignity the 
braver : nothing firmer and better than the people, 
and all Italy nniversally : but nothing more detest- 
able and infamous than our ambassadors, Philip 
and Piso ; who, when sent only to carry the orders 
of the senate to Antony, none of which he would 
comply with, brought back of their own sccord 
intolerable demands from him : wherefore all the 
world now flock about me, and I am grown popu- 
lar in a salutary cause,*' &c.* 

The senate met again the next day to draw into 
form and perfect what had been resolved upon in 
the preceding debate ; when Cicero in a pathetic 
speech took occasion to expostulate with uiem for 
their imprudent lenity the day before : "He 
showed the absurdity of their scruples about voting 
a civil war : that the word tumult, which they had 
preferred, either carried in it no real difference, or 
if any, implied a greater perturbation of all things ^ : 
he proved from every step that Antony had taken, 
and was taking ; from everything which the senate, 
the people, the towns of Italy, were doing and de- 
creeing against him, that they were truly and 
properly in a state of civil war ; the fifth which had 
happened in their memory, and the most desperate 
of them all, being the first which was ever raised, 
not by a dissention of parties contending for a 
superiority in the republic, but against a union of 
all parties, to enslave and oppress the republic*.*' 
He proceeds to expostulate with Calenus for his 
obstinate adherence to Antony, and exposes the 
weakness of his pretended plea for it, a love of 
peace and concern for the lives of the citizens : he 
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puts him in mind that ** there was no juster cause 
of taking arms than to repel slavery ; that several 
other causes indeed were just, but this necessary ; 
unless he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony : 
if sOt he was doubly mistaken ; first, for preferring 
a private interest to the public ; secondly, for 
thinking anything secure or worth enjoying in a 
tyranny — that a regard for the safety of citizens was 
a laudable principle, if he meant the good, the use- 
ful, the friends to their country : but if he meant 
to save those who, though citizens by nature, were 
enemies by choice, what difference was there be- 
tween him and such citizens ? — that their ancestors 
had quite another notion of the care of citizens ; 
and when Scipio Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, 
when Opimius slew Caius Gracchus, when Marius 
killed Satuminus, they were all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the 
people : — that the difference between Calenus's 
opinion and his was not trifling, or about a trifling 
matter ; the wishing well only to this or that man : 
that he wished well to Brutus ; Calenus to Antony ; 
he wished to see a colony of Rome preserved ; 
Calenus to see it stormed ; that Calenus could not 
deny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
which could distress Brutus and strengthen An- 
tony*." He then addressed himself to the other 
consulars, and reproached them for their shame- 
ful behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that " when the ambassadors 
were sent against his judgment, he comforted him- 
self with imagining that as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and 
inform the senate that he would neither retire from 
Gaul nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suf- 
fer them to speak with Brutus ; that out of indig- 
nation they should all arm themselves immediately 
in the defence of Brutus ; but on the contrary, they 
were grown more dispirited to hear of Antony's 
audaciousness ; and their ambassadors, instead of 
courage, which they ought to have brought, had 
brought back nothing but fear to them^. Good 
gods ! '' says he, '* what is become of the virtue of 
our ancestors ? When Popilius was sent ambas- 
sador to Autiochus, and ordered him, in the name 
of the senate, to depart from Alexandria, which he 
was then besieging ; upon the king's deferring to 
answer and contriving delays, he drew a circle 
round him with his staff, and bade him give his 
answer instantly l>efore he stirred out of that place 
or he would return to the senate without it.'' He 
then recites and ridicules the several demands 
made by Antony ; their arrogance, stupidity, ab- 
surdity : and reproves*^ Piso and Philip, men of 
such dignity, for the meanness of bringing back 
conditions, when they were sent only to carry 
commands : he complains that '* they paid more 
respect to Antonyms ambassador, Cotyla, than he 
to theirs ; for instead of shutting the gates of the 
city against him, as they ought to have done, they 
admitted him into that very temple where the 
senate then sat; where the day before he was 1 
taking notes of what every man said, and was ! 
caressed, invited and entertained by some of the I 
principal senators, who had too little regard to their 
dignity, too much to their danger. But what after 
all was the danger? which must end either in 
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liberty or death : the one always desirable, the 
other unavoidable : while to fly from death 
basely was worse than death itself: — that it naed 
to be the character of consular senators, to be 
vigilant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or 
proposing something for the good of the public : 
that he remembered old Soevola in the Marsic 
war, how in the extremity of age oppressed with 
years and infirmities, he gave free access to every- 
body ; was never seen in his bed ; always the firrt 
in the senate : he wished that they all wonld imi- 
tate such industry, or at least not envy those who 
did** : that since they had now suffered a six years' 
slavery, a longer term than honest and indnstrioos 
slaves used to serve ; what watchings, what solici- 
tude, what pains ought they to refuse, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people V He coa- 
cludes by adding a clause to their last decree : *' to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who shonld 
desert Antony and return to their duty by the 
fifteenth of March : or if any who continued with 
him should do any service worthy of reward, that 
one or both the consuls should take the first op- 
portunity to move the senate in their favonr : but 
if any person from this time should go over to An- 
tony, except Cotyla, that the senate wonld consider 
him as an enemy to his country." 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honours to be decreed 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpidus, who died upon 
the embassy. He spoke largely in his praise, and 
advised to pay him all the honours which bad 
ever been decreed to any who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country : a public fiineral, 
sepulchre, and statue. Servilius, who spoke nex^ 
agreed to a funeral and monument, but was against 
a statue, as due only to those who had been killed 
by violence in the discharge of their embassies. 
Cicero was not content with this, but out of pri- 
vate friendship to the man, as well as a regard to the 
public service, resolved to have all the honoors 
paid to him which the occasion could possibly 
justify. In answer therefore to Servilius, he showed 
with his usual eloquence, that '* the case of Sul- 
picius was the same with the case of those who 
had been killed on the account of their embassies : 
that the embassy itself had killed him ; that be 
set out upon it in so weak a condition, that though 
he had some hopes of coming to Antony, he hsd 
none of returning ; and when he was just arrived 
to the congress, expired in the very act of execut- 
ing his commission ' : that it was not the manner, 
but the cause of the death, which their ancestors 
regarded ; if it was caused by the embassy, they 
granted a public monument, to encourage their 
fellow citizens, in dangerous wars, to undertake 
that employment with cheerfulness : that several 
statues had been erected on that account, which 
none had ever merited better than Sulpicius ; that 
there could be no doubt but that the embassy had 
killed him, and that he had carried out death along 
with him, which he might have escaped by staying 
at home, under the care of his wife and children '. 
But when he saw, that if he did not obey the 
authority of the senate, he should be unlike to 
himself ; and if he did obey, must necessarily lose 
his life ; he chose, in so critical a state of the 
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republic, rather to die than seem to decline any 
service which he could possibly do ; that he had 
many opportunities of refreshing and reposing 
himself in the cities through which he passed, 
and was pressed to it by his colleagues : but in 
spite of his distemper, persevered to death in the 
resolution of urging his journey, and hastening to 
perform the commands of the senate. That, if 
they recollected how he endeavoured to excuse 
himself from the task when it was first moved 
in the senate, they must needs think that this 
honour to him when dead, was but a necessary 
amends for the injury which they had done to 
him when living ; for though it was harsh to be 
said, yet he must say it, that it was they who 
had killed him, by overruling his excuse, when 
they saw it grounded, not on a feigned, but a 
real sickness ; and when, to their remonstrance, 
the consul Pansa joined his exhortation with a 
gravity and force of speech which his ears had 
not learnt to bear :** then, says he, ** he took his 
son and me aside, and professed that he could not 
help preferring your authority to his own life ; 
we, through admiration of his virtue, durst not 
venture to oppose his will. His son was tenderly 
moved, nor was my concern much less, yet both 
of OS were obliged to give way to the greatness 
of his mind ; and the force of his reasoning when, 
to the joy of you all, he promised that he would 
do whatever you prescribed, nor would decline 
the danger of that vote of which he himself had 
been the proposer. Restore life therefore to him, 
from whom yon have taken it, for the life of the 
dead is in the memory of the living : take care 
that he, whom you unwillingly sent to his death, 
receive an immortality from you ; for if you decree 
a statue to him in the rostra, the remembrance of 
his embassy will remain to all posterity tr." Then 
after illustrating the great virtues, talents, and 
excellent character of Sulpicius, he observes, 
" that all these would be perpetuated by their own 
merit and effects, and that the statue was the 
monument rather of the gratitude of the senate, 
than of the fame of the man 4 of a public, rather 
than of a private signification ; an eternal testi- 
mony of Antony's audaciousness, of his waging 
an impious war against his country : of his re- 
jecting the embassy of the senate'*.*' For which 
reasons he proposed a decree, " that a statue of 
brass should be erected to him in the rostra by 
order of the senate, and the cause inscribed on 
the base : that he died in the service of the repub- 
lic ; with an area of five feet on all sides of it, for 
his children and posterity to see the shows of 
gladiators ; that a magnificent funeral should be 
made for him at the public charge, and the consul 
Pansa should assign him a place of burial in the 
Elsqniline field, with an area of thirty feet every 
way, to be granted publicly, as a sepulchre for 
him, his children, and posterity.'' The senate 
agreed to what Cicero desired: and the statue 
itself, as we are told by a writer of the third 
century, remained to his time in the rostra of 
Augustus ^ 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, 
of the same age, the same studies, and the same 
principles with Cicero, with whom he kept up a 
perpetual friendship. They went th rough their 
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exercises together when young, both at Rome and 
at Rhodes, in the celebrated school of Molo, 
whence he became an eminent pleader of causes, 
and passed through all the great offices of the 
state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learn- 
ing, integrity ; a constant admirer of the modesty 
of the ancients, and a reprover of the insolence 
of his own times. When he could not arrive at 
the first degree of fame, as an orator, he resolved 
to excel in what was next to it, the character of 
a lawyer ; choosing rather to be the first in the 
second art, than the second only in the first : 
leaving therefore to his friend Cicero the field of 
eloquence, he contented himself with such a share 
of it as was sufficient to sustain and adorn the 
profession of the law. In this he succeeded to his 
wish, and was far superior to all who had ever 
professed it in Rome : being the first who re- 
duced it to a proper science, or rational system, 
and added light and method to that, which all 
others before him had taught darkly and con- 
fusedly. Nor was his knowledge confined to the 
extenLBd forms, or the effects, of the municipal 
laws ; but enlarged by a comprehensive view of 
universal equity, which he made the interpreter of 
its sanctions, and the rule of all his decisions ; yet 
he was always better pleased to put an amicable 
end to a controversy, than to direct a process at 
law. In his political behaviour he was always a 
friend to peace and liberty : moderating the vio- 
lence of opposite parties, and discouraging every 
step towards civil dissention ; and, in the late 
war, was so busy in contriving projects of an ac- 
commodation, that he gained the name of the 
peace-maker. Through a natural timidity of 
temper, confirmed by a profession and course of 
life averse from arms, though he preferred Pom- 
pey's cause as the best, he did not care to fight for 
it ; but taking Ceesar's to be the strongest, suffered 
his son to follow that camp, while he himself 
continued quiet and neuter : for this he was 
honoured by Caesar, yet could never be induced 
to approve his government From the time of 
Caesar's death, he continued still to advise and 
promote all measures which seemed likely to esta- 
blish the public concord, and died at last as he 
had lived, in the very act and office of peace- 
making''. 

^ Non facile quern dixerim plutt studii quam ilium et 
ftd diccndum, et ad omncs bominun rerum disciplinas 
adhibuisse: nam et in iisdem exercitationibus ineunte 
aetate fuimus ; ct postea Rhodum una illc etiam profectus 
est, quo melior esset ct doctior : et indo ut rodiit, videtur 
mihi in sectmda arte primus esse maluissc, quain in prima 
seoundufl — aed Ifortaase inalult, id quod est adoptus, longe 
omnium non ejusdem modo statis, aed eorum etiam qui 
fuiHsent, in jure civiii es^ prinecpH— juris civil is magnum 
UMuni ct a pud 8ca>volam et apud multos fuiAse, artem in 1 
hoc uno — ^hic cnim attulit banc artem— quasi lucem ad ca, 
qme confuse ab aliis aut respondebantur aut a^tebantur. — 
[Hrut. 262, &c.] Neque ille magis juris consultus, quam 
Justitiie fuit : ita ea quae proficiscebantur a legibus et a 
Jure civiii semper ad facilitatem axiuitatemquo referebat : 
neque constituere litium actioncs malebat, quam contro- 
versias toUere. [Phil. ix. 6.] Servius vero Pacificator cum 
suo librariolo videtur obiissc legationem. [Ad Att. xv. 7-] 
Cognoram enim jam absens, to hiec mala multo ante pro- 
videntem, defensorem pacis et in consulatu tuo et post 
consulatum fuissc. — Ep. Fam. iv. 1. 

N.B.— The old lawyers tell a remarkable story of the 
origin of Sulpiciua's fame and skill in the law : that going 
one day to consult Mucius Scaevola about some point, he 






The senate had heard nothing of Bnitas and 
CassiuB from tlie time of their leaving Italy, till 
Bratua now sent public letters to the consuls, 
giving a particular account of '* his success against 
Antonyms brother Caius, in securing Maceiluniay 
lllyricum, and Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the repub- 
lic ; that C. Antony was retired to ApoUonia, with 
seven cohorts, where a good account would soon 
be given of him ; that a legion under L. Piso had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander 
of his horse ; that Dolabella's horse, which was 
marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, 
the one in Thcssaly, the other in Macedonia, had 
deserted their leaders, and joined themselves to 
him ; that Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyr- 
rhachium to him, and given up the town with his 
troops into his hands. That in all these transac- 
tions Q. Hortensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, 
had been particularly serviceable in disposing the 
provinces and their armies to declare for the cause 
of liberty «/* 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he 
summoned the senate to acquaint them with the 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 
the whole city". After the letters were read, 
Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Brutus, 
extolled his conduct and services, and moved that 
public honours and thanks should be decreed to 
him ; and then, according to his custom, called 
upon his father-in-law Cidenus to declare his sen- 
timents the firnt, who, in a premeditated speech 
delivered from writing, "acknowledged Brutus's 
letters to be well and properly drawn ; but since 
what he had done was done without any commis- 
sion and public authority, that he should be 
required to deliver up his forces to the orders of 
the senate, or the proper governors of the pro- 
vince^"." Cicero spoke next, "and began with 
giving the thanks of the house to Pansa, for 
calling them together on that dny, when they had 
no expectation of it, and not deferring a moment 
to give them a share of the joy which Brutus's 
letters had brought. lie observes that Pansa, 
by speaking so largely in the praise of Brutus, 
had sliown tliat to be true which he had always 
taken to be so, that no man ever envied another's 
virtue who was conscious of his own. That he 
had prevented him to who m, for his intimacy 

wiw M) <Iiin In nppri'hi'ndinf; thu nicnning of IVIiicIuoh 
nniiwcT, tliat after oxpluiiiing it to lilm twice or thrice. 
MmriiiH could not forbciir Miying, It it a shame for a 
Hoblrnmn. and a putrician, and a pleader <tf tantf*, to he 
ignorant t\f Ihaf law trhich he prtifetseg to understand. 
Tlie re])roaoli stuns him to the quick, and luude liim 
apply ]iin)K.>lf to hiit studiofi with buch industry, that ho 
btK.'unic the nblcitt lawjor in Rome ; and left behind him 
near a hundred and eighty bnokn written by hinuiclf on 
nice and ditlicult qucstiomi of law.— Digest 1. I. tit 8. 
par^. 4.1. 

Tlie Jcmiits C'atrou and noutllc liavo put this Sulpicius 
into the list of the iirnKpiriitorH who kille<l CvNir : but n 
moderate uc<|n.iintance w^itli the chnmctcr of thy mnn, or 
with ('ii\»n>*» writiuKS would Imvo Kluiwn them their 
error, and that tlu'rt; was none of conKuinr nmk but 
Trebonius (:i»ncenicd in tliat utr;ur.— Ilibt. Rom. voL 17. 
p. 34.*), not a. 

» Phil. X. 4, fi, 6. 

"> Dii immortelles! qui ille nunciuH, qu>e ilia* literir, 
quap U'tititt henntus, qua> alacritas civilatlM erat '/ — Ad 
Hrut iL 7. 
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with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to be- 
long, from saying so much as he intended on that 
subject." Then addressing himself to Calenos he 
asks, " What could be the meaning of that perpe- 
tual war which he declared against the Brutnset ? 
Why he alone was always opposing, when every 
one else was almost adoring them ? That to talk 
of Brutus's letters being rightly drawn, was not 
to praise Brutus, but his secretary. When did 
he ever hear of a decree in that style, that letten 
were pro])erly written ? yet the expression did not 
fall from him by chance, but was designed, pre- 
meditated, and brought in writing **." He exhorts 
him " to consult with his son-in-law Pansa, ofteaer 
than with himself, if he would preserve his cha- 
racter ; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given oat among the people that 
there was not a second vote on the side of him 
who gave the first, which would be the case, be 
believed, in that day's debate. You would take 
away (says he) the legions from Brutos, even 
those which he has drawn off from the traitoroos 
designs of C. Antony, and engaged hy his own 
authority in the public service ; you would have 
him sent once more, as it were, into banishment, 
naked and forlorn ; but for yon, fiathers ! if efer 
you betray or desert Brutus, what citizen will yoa 
honour ? Whom will you favour, unless yoa 
think those who offer kingly diadems worthy 
to be preserved ; those who abolish the name of 
king, to be abandoned." He proceeds to display* 
with great force the merit and praises of Brntoi ; 
" his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries : 
how studiously he had avoided every step which 
could give a handle to civil tumults ; quitting the 
city, living retired in the country, foibidding the 
resort of friends to him, and leaving Italy itself, 
lest any cause of war should arise on his account ; 
that as long as he saw the senate disposed to bear 
everything, he was resolved to bear too : but when 
he ])erccivcd them inspired with a spirit of liberty, 
he then exerted himself to provide them sucoonn 
to defend it v ; that if he had not defeated the 
desperate attempu pf C. Antony, they had lost 
Macedonia, lUyricum, and Greece : the last of 
which afforded either a commodious retreat to 
Antony, when driven out of luly, or the hot 
opportunity of invading it, which now, by Bmtos'i 
management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms as it were, and offered its 
help to Italy i. That Cains's march through the 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scatter 
waste and desolation wherever he passed, to em- 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against the 
people themselves ; whereas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, and 
security to all around him : in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to OTertom 
the republic. That the soldiers themselves could 
judge of this as well as the senate, as they hsd 
decUred by their desertion of C. Antony, who by 
that time either was, or would soon be, Brutus's 
prisoner' ; that there was no apprehension of 
danger from Brutus's power : that his l^ons, his 
mercenarieai, his horse, and above all hinuelf, was 
wholly theirs. Formed for the service of the 
republic, as well by his own excellent virtue as a 
kind of fatality derived from his ancejitors, both 
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on the fkdier's and the mother's side ; that none 
could erer blame him for anything, unless for too 
great a backwardness and aversion to war, and his 
not humouring the ardour of all Italy in their 
eager thirst of liberty — that it was a vain fear, 
whoch some pretended to entertain, that the vete- 
rans would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head 
of an army, as if there were any difTerence between 
his army and the armies of Hirtius, Pansa, D. 
Brutns, Octavius ; all which had severally received 
public honours for their defence of the people 
of Rome; that M. Brutus could not be more 
suspected by the veterans than Decimus, for 
though the act of the Brutuses, and the praise of 
it, was common to them both, yet those who dis- 
approved it were more angry with Decimus, as 
thinking him, of all others, the last who ought to 
have done it : yet what were all their armies now 
doing, but relieving Decimus from the siege * ? 
That if there was any real danger from Brutus, 
Pansa's sagacity would easily find it out : but as 
they bad just now heard from his own mouth, he 
was so fiir from thinking his army to be dangerous, 
that he looked upon it as the firmest support of 
the eommonwealdi * ; that it was the constant art 
of the disaffected, to oppose the name of the vete- 
rans to every good design ; that he was always 
ready to encourage their valour, but would never 
endure their arrogance. "Shall we," says he, '*who 
are now breaking off the shackles of our servitude, 
he discouraged if any one tells us, that the veterans 
will not have it so ? Let that then come out from 
ne at last which is true, and becoming my charac- 
ter to speak : that if the resolutions of this body 
most be governed by the will of the veterans, if 
all our words and acts must be regulated by their 
humour, then it is high time to wish for death, 
whidi to Roman citizens was ever preferable to 
slavery*; that since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all both day and night, it was not 
the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to scru- 
ple the giving up that breath to his country, which 
be must nec^sarily give up to nature'. That An- 
tony was the single and common enemy of them 
an, though he had indeed his brother Lucius with 
him, who seemed to be bom on purpose, that 
Marcus might not be the most infamous of all 
mortals ; that he had a crew also of desperate vil- 
lains, gaping after the spoils of the republic : that 
the army of Brutus was provided against these, 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose was, to pro- 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people — ^who 
after trying, in vain, what patience would do, 
found it necessary at last to oppose force to forced. 
That they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri- 
vilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted before 
to Decimus, and to Octavius, and confirm by public 
authority what he had been doing for them by his 
private counsel ;** for which purpose he proposed 
the following decree: " Whereas by the pains, 
counsel, industry, virtue of Q. Csepio Brutus*, 
proconsul, in the utmost distress of the republic, 
the province of Macedonia, lllyricum, and Greece, 

• Phil. X. 7. * Ibid, a 
« Ibid. 9. s Ibid. 10. 
7 Ibid. II. 

* M. Brutos. as appears from the style of this decree, 
had been adopted lately by his mother's brother, Q. 
Benrilios Caepio, whose name, according to custom, he 
now assumed with the posseoBJon of his uncle's estate. 



with all their legions, armies, horse, are now in 
the power of the consuls, senate and people of 
Rome ; that Q. Csepio Brutus, proconsul, has acted 
herein well, and for the good of the republic, 
agreeably to his character, the dignity of his an- 
cestors, and to his usual manner of serving the 
commonwealth, and that his conduct is and ever 
will be acceptable to the senate and people of 
Rome. That Q. Csepio Brutus, proconsul, be 
ordered to protect, guard, and defend the province 
of Macedonia, lllyricum, and all Greece : and 
command that army which he himself has raised. 
That whatever money he wants for military ser- 
vice, he may use and take it from any part of 
the public revenues, where it can best be raised, 
or borrow it where he thinks proper ; and impose 
contributions of grain and forage, and take care to 
draw all his troops as near to Italy as possible : 
and whereas it appears by the letters of Q. Cioepio 
Brutus, proconsul, that the public service has been 
greatly advanced by the endeavours and virtue of 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; and that he concerted 
all his measures with Q. Ceepio Brutus, proconsul, 
to the great benefit of the commonwealth. That 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul, has acted therein rightly, 
regularly, and for the public good, and that it is 
the will of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, procon- 
sul, with his quaestors, proquaestors, and lieute- 
nants, hold the province of Macedonia, till a 
successor be appointed by the senate.'' 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also 
which he made on the first of January, of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him : " I have read your 
two orations, the one on the first of January, the 
other on the subject of my letters against Calenus. 
You expect now, without doubt, that I should 
praise them. I am at a loss what to praise the 
most in them ; your courage or your abilities : I 
allow you now in earnest to call them Philippics, 
as you intimated jocosely in a former letter'.*' — 
Thus the name of Philippics, which seems to have 
been thrown out at first in gaiety and jest only, 
being taken up and propagated by his friends, 
became at last the fixed and standing title of these 
orations, which yet for several ages were called, 
we find, indiflferently either Philippics or Anto- 
nians**. Brutus declared himself so well pleased 
with these two which he had seen, chat Cicero pro- 
mised to send him afterwards all the rest<^. 

Brutus, when he first left Italy, sailed directly 
for Athens, where he spent some time in concert- 
ing measures how to make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia, which was the great design 
that he had in view. Here he gathered about him 
all the young nobility and gentry of Rome who, 
for the opportunity of their education, had been 
sent to this celebrated seat of learning ; but of 
them all he took the most notice of young Cicero, 
and after a little acquaintance grew very fond of 
him, admiring his parts and virtue, and surprised 

* Legi orationes tuan duas, quorum altera Kal. Jon. 
usus es; altera dc Uteris meis, que habita est abs te 
contra Calenum. Nunc scilicet hoc expectas, dum ens 
laudem. Nescioanirai an ingenii tui major in illis libellis 
laus contineatur. Jam concede, ut vel Phitippicfr vocen- 
tur. quod tu quadam epiatola Jocans scripsistL— Ad Brut. 
iL5. 

^ M. Cicero in prime Antonianamm ita scriptum reli- 
qult— Aul. Cell, xiil 1. 

<: Haec ad te oratio perferetur, quonlam te video de- 
lectori Philippicis nostris.— Ad Brut iL 4. 
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to find in one so young such a generosity and 
greatness of mind, with such an aversion to 
tyranny**. He made him, therefore, one of his lieu- 
tenants, though he was but twenty years old ; gave 
him the command of his horse, and employed him 
in several commissions of great trust and import- 
ance, in all which the young man signalised both 
his courage and conduct, and behaved with great 
credit to himself, great satisfaction to his general, 
and great benefit to the public service ; as Brutus 
did him the justice to signify, both in his private 
and public letters to Rome. In writing to Cicero, 
" Your son,'' says he, ** recommends himself to 
me so effectually by his industry, patience, activity, 
greatness of mind, and in short by every duty, that 
he seems never to drop the remembrance of whose 
son he is ; wherefore, since it is not possible for 
me to make you love him more than you do already, 
yet allow thus much to my judgment as to persuade 
yourself that he will have no occasion to borrow 
any share of your glory in order to obtain his 
father's honours."" This account, given by one 
who was no flatterer, may be considered as the real 
character of the youth, — which is confirmed like- 
wise by what Lentulus wrote of him about ,the 
same time. " I could not see your son," says he, 
"when I was last with Brutus, because he was gone 
with the horse into winter-quarters ; but, by my 
faith, it gives me great joy for your sake, for his, 
and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
and reputation ; for as he is your son, and worthy 
of you, I cannot but look upon him as my bro- 
ther."' 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
had scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
about his son. He just touches it, however, in 
one or two letters : '* As to my son, if his merit be 
as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I 
ought to do ; or if you magnify it out of love to 
him, even that gives me an incredible joy to per- 
ceive that he is beloved by you'. Again, I desire 
you, ray dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as 
much as possible : he will find no better school of 
virtue than in the contemplation and imitation of 
you.*"* 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperous and encouraging, 
yet in his private accounts to Cicero he signified a 

<) riut. in Brut 

e Cicero flliiu tuuB hIc mihi se probat. indubtria. pa- 
ticntin, laboro. animi niagnitudine, omni dcni<]uc officio, 
ut prufhUM nunquam diinittcre vldetur cngitationcm, 
cujufl Bit Alius. Quarc quoniam cfliccre non ikvm>uiii, ut 
pluris facias cum, qui tibi Cbt cariMiiimum illud tribue 
Judicio nieo, ut tibi pcrHuadcas, non foro illi nbutcndum 
gloria tua, ut adipiscatur huuorcs patcmos. KaL Apr.^ 
Ad Hnit iL 3. 

f Filiiini tuura, nd Dnitum cum vcni, viderc non potut, 
idco <iuo<l jam in Iiibcma, cum c<iuitibus crat profcctUH. 
Bed medium fidiuti ea cam* cum o]iinione. ct tua ct ipsiuH, vt 
in primiii mea cau»a gaudco. Fratriri cnim loco mihi est, 
qui ex te nntus, toiiuc dignus est Valo. uii. KaL Jun.— 
Ep. Fam. xii. 14. 

IT 1>o Cicerone mco, et ai tan turn est in co, quantum 
acribis, tantum selliiict quantum dcbeo, gaudco: ct si, 
quod amas cum, co majora faci8 ; id ipsum incrcdibiliter 
gaudco, a te cum diligL— Ad Drut ii. (>*. 

l> Ciccmnem mcum, mi Brute, velim quara plurimum 
tecum habcaa Virtutis diticiplinam mcllorcm repcrict 
nullam, quam contemplationem atquc imitatitmcm tui. 
zjii. Kal. MaiL— Ibid. 7. 



great want of money and recniita, and be^^ to 
be supplied with both from Italy, especially with 
recruits, either by a vote of the senate, or tf that 
could not be had, by some secret managemeDt, 
without the privity of Pansa. To which Cicero 
answered. ** You tell me that you want two ne- 
cessary things, recruits and money : it ia difficok 
to help you. I know no other way of raising 
money which can be of use to you bat what 
the senate has decreed, of borrowing it from the 
cities. As to recruits, I do not see what can 
be done ; for Pansa is so far from granting any 
share of his army or recruits to you, that he is even 
uneasy to see so many volunteers going over to 
you. His reason I take it is, that he thinks no 
forces too great for the demands of our affiurs in 
Italy : for as to what many suspect, that he has ao 
mind to see you too strong, I have no sospickm 
of it."' Pansa seems to have been much in the 
right for refusing to part with any troops oot of 
Italy, where the stress of the war now lay, on the 
success of which the fate of the whole npnhlie 
depended. 

But there came news of a different kind about 
the same time to Rome, of Dolabella's snceesafid 
exploits in Asia. He left the city, aa it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria, which had been allotted 
to him by Antonyms management, and taking Ui 
way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather whit 
money and troops he could raise in those coontriei, 
he passed over into Asia in hopes of inducing that 
province to abandon Trebonius and declare fcr 
him. Having sent his e;missaries therefore before 
him to prepare for his reception, he arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any 
show of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more 
than a free passage through the country to his own 
province. Trebonius refused to admit him into 
the town, but consented to supply him with re- 
freshments without the gates : where many dvilitia 
passed between them, with great professions on 
Dolabella's part of amity and friendship to Tre- 
bonius, who promised in his turn that if Dolabelli 
would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should )m 
received into Ephesus in order to pass forward 
towards Syria. To this Dolabella seem wgly agreed ; 
and finding it impracticable to take Smyrna by 
open force, contrived to surprise it by stnUageoL 
Embracing, therefore, Trebonius's offer, he set for- 
ward towards Ephesus ; but after he had »nw!iT*»*^ 
several miles, and Trebonius's men, who were 
sent after to observe him, were retired, he tnmcd 
back instantly in the night, and arriving again st 
Smyrna before day, found it as he expected negli- 
gently guarded and without any apprehension of 
an assault, so that his soldiers, by the help of 
ladders, presently mounting the walls, possoced 

1 Quod cgere te duabus nccossariis rebus scribis, rapple* 
mento et pocunia. difficile consilium etit. Nod cntan mUd 
occurrunt facultutcs, quibua uti te pocae videam, prawr 
illait, quae senatua decrcvit, ut pecuniaa a civiutibia 
niutuas sumeres. De supplemento autem non video, qnid 
fieri posslt. Tantum enini abcst ut Pansa de ezcrdta sao 
aut dclcctu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut etism moleste feral, 
tam mul toa ad te ire voluntarios : quomodo equtdem ends, 
quod hia rebus qiue in Italia deocmuntur, nnllaa ooptM 
nimifl magnaa arbitretur : quomudo autem ninltl mufir 
cantiu*, quod no te quidem nimia flnnnm ease vdit; qnod 
ego non auqiioor..— Ad Brut IL 6L 
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themsdTes of it without opposition, and seized 
Treboatns himself in his bed before he knew any- 
thing of his danger I'. 

Dolabella treated him with the utmost cruelty ; 
kept him two days under torture to extort a dis- 
coTery of all the money in his custody, then 
ordered his head to be cut off and carried about on 
a spear, and his body to be dragged about the 
streets and thrown into the sea'. This was the 
first blood that was spilt on the account of Ceesar's 
death, which was now revenged in kind upon one 
of the principal conspirators, and the only one who 
was of consular rank. It had been projected with- 
out doubt in concert with Antony, to make the 
revenge of Caesar's death the avowed cause of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to their side, 
or make them unwilling at least to act against 
them ; and it gave a clear warning to Brutus and 
hie auociates what they were to expect if their 
enemies prevailed, as well as a sad presage to all 
honest men of the cruel effects and merciless fury 
of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius's death the senate 
wss summoned by the consul, where Dolabella was 
ananimonsly declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. Calenus himself first proposed 
the vote, and said that if anything more severe 
eonld be thought of, he would be for it The in- 
dijsnation of the city was so inflamed that he was 
forced to comply with the popular humour, and 
hoped perhaps to put some difficulty upon Cicero, 
"wliiD, for his relation to Dolabella, would as he 
imagined be for moderating the punishment. But 
though Calenus was mistaken in this, he was con- 
cerned in moving another question which greatly 
perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a general to 
manage this new war against Dolabella. Two 
opinions were proposed ; the one that P. Servilius 
•hoold be sent with an extraordinary commission, 
the other that the two consuls should jointly pro- 
secute that war, with the provinces of Syria and 
Aais allotted to them. This was very agreeable to 
Panaa; and pushed therefore not only by his 
friends but by all Antony's party, who fancied that 
it would take off the attention of the consuls from 
the war of Italy, give Dolabella time to strengthen 
himaelf in Asia, raise a coldness between the con- 
sols and Cicero if he ventured to oppose it, and 
abore all put a public affront upon Cassius, who 
by his presence in those parts seemed to have the 
best pretension to that commission. The debate 
eontinned through the first day without coming to 
any issue, and was adjourned to the next. In the 
meanwhile Cassius's mother-in-law Servilia, and 
other friends, were endeavouring to prevail with 
Cicero to drop the opposition for fear of alienating 
Pknsa, — but in vain ; for he resolved at all hazards 
to defend the honour of Cassius ; and when the 
debate was resumed the next morning, exerted all 
his interest and eloquence to procure a decree in 
his livour. 

k ApplsB. liL p. MS. 

> CooMontus est Dolabdia, nulla suBpIoione bellL^ 
8acat» ooUocutiones familiares cum Trebonio ; complex- 
naque rammc bflnevolentie— nocturnus introitus in Sinyr- 
nam» quad in hosUnm urban: oppreasus Trebonius— 
intenfiosra captum statim noluit, ne nlmls, credo, in 
victoria libenlis videretur. Cum rerborum cnntumelilB 
0|»timam virum incesto ore laceraaaot, turn verberibas ao 
tonMDtis qumttonem habuit pecunic pnblicc, idque per 



He began his speech by observing, ** that in 
their present grief for the lamentable fate of 
Treboiiius, the republic however would reap some 
good from it, since they now saw the barbarous 
cruelty of those who had taken arms against their 
country ; for of the two chiefs of the present war, 
the one by effecting what he wished had discovered 
what the other aimed at". That they both meant 
nothing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men, nor would be satisfied it seemed ?rith 
simple death, for that was the punishment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their revenge ; that what Dolabella had executed 
was the picture of what Antony intended; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes. This he illustrates by 
parallel instances from the conduct of each ; and 
after displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella and 
the unhappy fate of Trebonius, in a manner proper 
to excite indignation against the one and compassion 
for the other, he shows, " that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs 
suffer more from the guilt of his mind than Tre- 
bonius from the tortures of his body. What doubt 
(says he) can there be which of them is the most 
miserable ? — he whose death the senate and people 
are eager to revenge, or he who is adjudged to be 
a traitor by the unanimous vote of the senate ? 
For in all otlier respects it is the greatest injury to 
Trebonius to compare his life with Dolabella's. 
As to the one, everybody knows his wisdom, wit, 
humanity, innocence, greatness of mind in freeing 
his country ; but as to the other, cruelty was his 
delight from a boy, with a lewdness so shameless 
and abandoned, that he used^ to value himself for 
doing what his very adversaries could not object to 
him with modesty. Yet this man, good gods ! was 
once mine ; for I was not very curious to inquire 
into his vices, — nor should I now perhaps have 
been his enemy had he not shown himself an enemy 
to you, to his country, to the domestic gods and 
altars of us all, — nay, even to nature and humanity 
itself."** He exhorts them, ** from this warning 
given by Dolabella, to act with the greater vigour 
against Antony ; for if he, who had about him but 
a few of those capital incendiaries, the ringleaders 
of rapine and rebellion, durst attempt an act so 
abominable, what barbarity were they not to ex- 
pect from Antony, who had the whole crew of them 
in his camp ? " — the principal of whom he describes 
by name and character ; and adds, ** that as he 
had often dissented unwillingly from Calenus, so 
now at last he had the pleasure- to agree with him, 
and to let them see that he had no dislike to the 
man but to the cause ; that in this case he not only 
concurred with him, but thanked him for pro- 
pounding a vote so severe and worthy of the 
republic, in decreeing Dolabella an enemy and his 
estate to be confiscated. *' ° Then as to the second 
point, which was of greater delicacy, the nomina- 
tion of a general to be sent against Dolabella, he 
proceeds to give his reasons for rejecting the two 
opinions proposed, — the one for sending Servilius, 
the other for the two consuls. Of the first, he 

biduum. Post cervlcibus fractis caput abscidit. idque ad- 
fixtim gcstari Juseit in pilo ; rcliquum corpus tractum ao 
laniatum abjocit in mare, &c—Phil. xi. 8, 3. 

« Phil. xi. 1. » Ibid. 4. 

o Ibid. 5, 6. 
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UTi. "thateilnrordinsry 
"oiia where they were noi n 
r they had been granted, 

erent from thii. That ii itie comniisaion m 
*te Bhiuld he decreed to SerriliuB, it would 
■eem an mlfronl to all the reat of the same rank, 
that being equsl in dignity they should be thought 
unworthy of the mme hooour. That he himseLf 
indeed had TOted an extraordinary commitsion to 
young CKsar, but Cieaar had first gicen an extra, 
ordinary protection and deliFerance to them. That 
they muit either have talien hii army from him or 
decreed the command of it to him, which could 
not therefore be lo properly laid to be giren a» not 
taken away ; hut that no inch cummiasioQ had 
ever been granted to any one who was wholly idle 
and unemployed'. Aa to the second opinion, of 
decreeing that proTinee to Che conauls, he shows it 
to he both sgainiC (he dignity of Che consuls tbem- 
Ml*ea and againat the public aeryioe. That when 
D. BrutoB. a consul elect, was actually beaieged, 
on the preaervation of whom Iheir common tafety 
depended, and when ■ dreadful war was on foot. 
already entrusted to the two coninls, the very 
menUon of Asia and Syria would give a handle to 
jealousy and envy ; and thongh the decree was not 
to cake place till D. Brutua should first be relieied, 
yet a new cocnmisaiou would neceasarily take off 
some part of Chrir thoughta and attention from the 
old." Then addreising himself to Pansa, he aays, 
" that though hia mind, he knew, waa intent on 
deliiering D. Brutus, yet the nature of things 

Dolabella, and that if he had more minds than one 
tbey should all be directed and wholly fiied on 
Modena^. That for hia own part be had resigned 
' *iia consulahip a rich and well-furniahed province, 
t nothing might interrupt hia endeavoura to 
quench that flame which waa then raised in hia 
He wished that Pansa would imitate 
} commend ; that if the 
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great men had usually done, let them first bring 
D. Brutua aafe home to them,— who ooght to be 
guarded with the aame care as the image Ihat fell 
from heaven and waa kept in the temple of Veata, 
in the safety of which they were all safe. That 
thla decree would create great delay and obstruction 
to the war against Dolabella, which required a 
general prepared, equipped, and already invested 
with command, — one who had authority, reputa- 
tion, an army, and a resolution tried in Ihe service 
of hia country'. That it must, therefore, either 
be Brutus or Canius, or both of them. That 
Brutua conldaot be apired From Macedonia, where 

.Belting the last efforts of the faction, and 
oppressing C. Antony, who, with the remaina of a 
' ' army, waa atitl la poasession of lome con- 

e places. That when he had finished CbaC 
work, if he found it of use to Ihe commonwealth 
e Dolabella he would do it of himself, aa 
he had hitherto done, without waiting for their 
orden ; for both he and Casaius had on many oc- 



be goTerned by the rimes 
That Brutua and Cassius evi 
liberty of their country to be the moat sacred rule 
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ofacdDg*. For by what law (aayl he) by what 
right have they hitherto been acting, the one ii 
Greece the other in Syria, but by that which Jupiter 
himself ordained, that all things brneficia] to (b 
community should be esteemed lawfnl and just ? — 
for law is nothing else but right resKia derittd Co 
us from the goda, enjoining what ia honest, pro- 
hibiting the contrary. Thla was the law which 
Casaius obeyed when he went into Syria ; anolha 
maa'a prorince, if we judge by written law, bat 
when theae are overtamed, his own by the law of 
nature,'' ButthatCaaaina'aactamightbe confimtd 
also by the authority of the aeuate, he pnipoied a 
decree Co this effect, "that whereaa the •enale has 
declared P. Dolabella to be an enemy of the Romaa 
people, and ordered him to be punned by op<a 
war, to the intent that he may Buffer the pnaaA. 
ment due to him both from gnds and men ; it ii 
the will of the senate that C. Casaius, prooooHl, 
ahall hold the province of Syria in the same man- 
ner aa if he had obtained it by right of law; aid 
that he receire the aeireral armiea from Q. Haraas 
Crispus, proconsul, L. Statins Murcua, prucoBsul, 
A. AUicnuB, lieutenant, which they arc berdiy 
required to deliTer to him. That with theae aoi 
what other forces he can procure he ahall poraae 
Dolabella both by land and aea. That li>r lia 
occasions of the war he ahall ha<e a power to de- 
I mand ships, seamen, money, and all things uarfal 
I to him, from whomsoever he thinks fit, in Syria, 
Asia, Bithynia, Pontua ; and that whaterer pn>- 
I vince he comes into in prosecutingthewarhe ahall 
\ have an authority superior to that of the proper 
, governor. That if king DeioUros, the fatber or 
the son, ahall assist C. Cassina, proconaul, with 
their troops, aa they haio oft aasiated the Roman 
people in other vara, their conduct will he aeeept 
I able to the senate and people. That if any of the 
other kings, telrarchs, and potentates, shall do the 
like, the senate and people will not be unmindfal 
of their aenicei. That aa soon aa the public affain 
I were settled, C. Panaa and A. HirtiuE, the coBfala, 
one or both of them, ahould take the firat oppor. 
I Cunity of moving the senate about the disposal of 
I the conaular and pratorian provinces ; andthatia 
the meanwhile they should all continue in tbe 
' hands of those who now held them, till ■oceeaoa 

were appointed by the senate.*" 
I From the senate, Cicero went directly into Ik 
I forum, to give the people an account of Uie debate, 
' and recommend to them the intereata of Caaiiu: 
I hither Pansa followed him ; and, to weaken the ia- 
tluence of his authority, declared to the aUstna 
I that what Cicero contended for waa against the will 
and advice of Cassius's nearest friends and rela- 
. tiooa : of which Cicero givea the following aecoait 
in a letter to Caasius. 

M. T. Cieen to C. Caui^. 
" With what leal 1 defended your dignity, htt 
in the senate and with the people, I would ban 
you learn rather from your other friends than ftoB 
me. My opinion would easily have prevailed il 
I the senate, bad not Fanaa eagerly opposed it, 
I After I had proposed that vote, I waa produced to 
the people by Serviliua, the tribune, and said 
everything which I could of yon with a stiei^ 
of voice that filled the forum ; and with Bach a 
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clamour and approbation of the people, that I had 
ncTer seen the like before. You will pardon me, 
I hope, for doing it against the will of your mother- 
in-law. The timorous woman was afraid that Pansa 
would be disgusted. Pansa indeed declared to the 
assembly that both your mother and brother were 
against it ; but that did not move me — 1 had other 
considerations more at heart : my regard was to the 
republic, to which I hare always wished well, and 
to your dignity and glory. But there is one thing 
which I enlarged upon in the senate, and mentioned 
also to the people, in which I must desire you to 
make my words good ; for I promised, and in a 
manner assured them, that you neither had nor 
woold wait for oar decrees, but would defend the 
lepnblic youfself in your own way : and though we 
had heard nothing, either where you were or what 
forces you had, yet I took it for granted that all 
the forces in those parts were yours ; and was con- 
fident that you had already recovered the province 
of Asia to the republic. Let it be your care to 
pntdo yourself, in endeavouring still to advance 
your own glory. Adieu ». ' ' 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell 
u that it ended as Cicero desired : but it is evi- 
dent, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Pansa*s authority pre- 
vailed against him for granting the commission to 
the consuls'. Cassius, however, as Cicero advised 
and declared, had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Rome ; but undertook the whole affair 
himself, and soon put an end to Dolabella's tri- 
umphs, as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper 
place. 

The statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his 
going into exile, had dedicated in the capitol by 
the title of the Guardian of the City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shattered 
to pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
This the later writers take notice of as ominous, 
and portending the ML of Cicero himself : though 
neither Cicero nor any of that time made any such 
leilection upon it. The senate, however, out of 
respect to him, passed a decree, in a full house, on 
ti>e eighteenth of March, that tiie statue should be 
repaired and restored to its place'. So that it was 
BOW made by public authority what he himself had 
designed it to be — a standing monument to pos- 
terity that the safety of the republic had been the 
ocmstant object of his counsels. 

D. Brutus was reduced by this time to such 
straits in Modena, that his friends began to be 
greatly alarmed for him ; taking it for granted, 
that if he fell into Antony's bands, he would be 
treated no better than Trebonius. The mention 
therefore of a pacification being revived in the se- 
nate, and recommended by Pansa himself, upon an 
intimation given by Antony's friends that he was 
now in a disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, 
oat of a concern for Brutus' safety* consented to 
the decree of a second embassy, to be executed by 
himself and Servilius, together with three other 
eonsnlar senators : but finding upon recollection 

» Epi Pam. xiL 7. 

s Quum oonsulibus decreta est Asia, et ponnimum est 
Us, ot dum Ipni yenirent : darent negotium qui ipsam ob- 
tSneant, &<x~Ep. Fam. xii. 14. 

7 Eo die ■cnatua decrevit, ut Minerva noatra, Gustos 
tTrMs^quain turbo dcjecerat, rostitueretur.—Ep. Fam. xiL 
SS ; Die xlr. p. m. 



that there appeared no symptoms of any change in 
Antony, and that his friends produced no proofs of 
it, nor anything new in his conduct, he was con- 
vinced that he had made a false step, and that 
nothing more was intended than to gain time ; 
which was of great use to Antony, as it would 
retard the attempts of relieving Modena, and give 
an opportunity to Ventidius to join him, who was 
marching towards him at that time with three 
legions. At the next meeting therefore of the se- 
nate, he retracted his opinion, and declared against 
the late decree as dangerous and insidious ; and in 
a warm and pathetic speech pressed them to rescind 
it. He owns, ** that it was indecent fur one, whose 
authority they had so often followed in the most 
important debates, to declare himself mistaken and 
deceived ; yet his comfort was, that it was in com- 
mon with them all, and with a consul of the greatest 
wisdom : that when Piso and Calenus, who knew 
Antony's secret — the one of whom entertained his 
wife and children at his house, the other was per- 
petually sending and receiving letters from him, — 
began to renew what they had long intermitted, 
their exhortations to peace ; and when the consul 
thought fit to exhort the same thing, a man, whose 
prudence could not easily be imposed upon, whose 
virtue approved no peace but on Antony's submis- 
sion ; whose greatness of mind preferred death to 
slavery ; it was natural to imagine that there was 
some special reason for all this ; some secret 
wound in Antony's affairs which the public was un- 
acquainted with: especially when it was reported 
that Antony's family were under some unusual afflic- 
tion, and his friends in the senate betrayed a dejec- 
tion in their looks : for if there was nothing in it, 
why should Piso and Calenus above all others — 
why at that time — why so unexpectedly, so sud- 
denly, move for peace ? Yet now, when they had 
entangled the senate in a pacific embassy, they both 
denied that there was anything new or particular 
which induced them to it' : that there could be no 
occasion therefore for new measures when there 
was nothing new in the case itself; that they were 
drawn in and deceived by Antony's friends, who 
were serving his private, not the public interest : 
that he had seen it from the first, though but 
darkly, his concern for Brutus having dazzled his 
eyes; for whose liberty, if a substitute could be 
accepted, he would freely offer himself to be shut 
up in his place: that if Antony would humble 
himself, and sue to them for anything, he should 
perhaps be for hearing him ; but while he stood to 
bis arms, and acted offensively, their business was 
to resist force by force. But they would tell him, 
perhaps, that the thing was not in their power, 
since an embassy was actually decreed : but what 
is it (says he,) that is not free to the wise, which 
it is possible to retrieve ? It is the case of every 
man to err, but the part only of a fool to persevere 
in error. If we have been drawn away by false 
and fallacious hopes, let us turn again into the 
way; for the surest harbour to a penitent is a 
change of his conduct*." He then shows how 
•' the embassy, so far from being of service, would 
cerUinly hurt, nay, had already hurt the republic, 
by checking the zeal of the towns and colonies of 
Italy, and the courage of the legions which had de- 
clared for tiiera, who could never be eager to fight 
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while the senate was sounding a retreat''. That 
nothing was more unjust than to determine any- 
thing about peace without the consent of those 
who were carrying on the war ; and not only with- 
outy but against their consent : that Hirtius and 
Csesar had no thoughts of peace ; from whom he 
had letters then in his hands, declaring their ho|>e8 
of victory : for their desire was to conquer, and to 
acquire peace, not by treaty, but by victory^. That 
there could not possibly be any peace with one to 
whom nothing could be granted : they had voted 
him to have forged several decrees of the senate ; 
would they vote them again to be genuine ? They 
had annulled his laws, as made by violence ; would 
they now consent to restore them ? They had de- 
creed him to have embezzled five millions of money : 
could such a waste be absolved from a charge of 
fraud? That immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, 
had been sold by him ; could those bargains be 
confirmed which their decrees had made void*'? 
That if they should grant him the farther Gaul and 
an army, what would it be else but to defer the 
war, not to make peace ? nay, not only to prolong 
the war, but to yield him the victory*". Was it for 
this (says he) that we have put on the robe of war, 
taken arms, sent out all the youth of Italy, that, 
with a most flourishing and numerous army, we 
should send an embassy at last for peace ? and 
must I bear a part in that embassy, or assist in 
that council, where, if I differ from the rest, the 
people of Rome can never know it ? so that what- 
ever concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
hazard of my credit." He then shows, '* that it 
an embassy must needs be seut, he, of all men, 
was the most improper to be employed in it : that 
he had ever been against any embassy ; was the 
mover of their taking the habit of war ; was always 
for the severest proceedings both against Antony 
and his associates : that all that party looked upon 
him as prejudiced ; and Antony would be offended 
at the sight of him'. That if they did not trouble 
themselves how Antony might take it, he begged 
them at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear : who, in a 
speech lately to his parricides, when he was distri- 
buting rewards to the boldest of them, had promised 
Cicero's estate to Petissius : that he should never 
endure the sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty he 
could not have escaped, but by the defence of his 
walls and gates, and the zeal of his native town : 
that though he might be able to command himself, 
and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony 
and his crew, yet some regard should be had to his 
life, — not that he set any value upon it himself, but 
it ought not to be thought despicable by the senate 
and people of Rome : since, if he did not deceive 
himself, it was he who, by his watchings, cares, and 
votes, had managed matters so that all the attempts 
of their enemies had not hitherto been able to do 
them any harm'. That if his life had been oft 
attempted at home, where the fidelity of his friends 
and the eyes of all Rome were his guard, what might 
he not apprehend from so long a journey ? that there 
were three roads from Rome to Modena, — tlie Fla- 
minian, along the upper sea; the Aurelian, along 
th^ lower ; the Cassian, in the middle : that they 
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were all of them beset by Antony't allies, hit ovb 
utter enemies ; the Cassiao, by Lento ; the Fhmi- 
nian, by Ventidius ; the Aurelian, by the whok 
Clodiao family I*. That he would stay therefore ia 
the city, if the senate would give leave, which mi 
his proper seat, his watch, and station : that othen 
might enjoy camps, kingdoms, military commandi; 
he would take care of the city and the affain it 
home, in partnership with them ; that he did not 
refuse the charge, but it was the people who Kfosed 
it for him : for no man was less timoroos, tho«^ 
none more cautious than be. That a itatiniw 
ought to leave behind him a reputation of glory m 
dying ; not the reproach of error and folly. Who 
(says he) does not bewail the death of Trebouu ? 
yet there are some who say, though it is bard indeed 
to say it, that he is the less to be pitied for not 
keeping a better guard against a base and dctcstibte 
villain : for wise men tell us, that be who profiBiiCi 
to guard the lives of others ousht, in the fint place, 
to keep a guard upon his own*. That if he iboald 
happen to escape all the snares of the road, thit 
Antony's rage was so furious that he would never j 
suffer him to return alive from the congress. Thit 
when he was a young volunteer in the wars of Italy, 
he was present at a conference of Cn. Pompey, the 
consul, and P. Vettius, the general of the Mmi, 
held between ihe two camps ; there was no fear, M 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred on either side : 
that there was an interview likewise between Sylii 
and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, though fsith 
was not strictly observed, yet no Tiolence wm 
offered^. But the case was different in tresdog 
with Antony, where, if others could be safe, he it 
least could not: that Antony would never cobm 
into their camp, much less they into his : that if 
they transacted affairs by letter, his opinion would 
always be one and the same, — to reduce everythiiig 
to the will of the senate ; that this would be misre- 
presented to the veterans as severe and perrene, 
and might excite them perhaps to some rioleooe: 
Let my life, therefore, (says he,) be reserved to the 
service of my country as long as either dignity or 
nature will allow : let my death fall by the neceisuy 
course of fate ; or, if I must meet it sooner, kt ae 
meet it with glory. Since the republic then, to 
speak the most moderately, has no occasion for this 
embassy, yet, if I can undertake it with safety, I 
will go ; and in this whole affair will govern myidf 
entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, 
but to the service of the state ; and, after the moit 
mature deliberation, will resolve to do that frinckl 
shall judge to be most useful to the public intaeft" 

Though he did not absolutely rerase the employ- 
ment, yet he dissuaded it so strongly that the tUag 
was wholly dropped ; and Pansa, about the end of 
the month, marched awav towards Gaul, at the bead 
of his new-raised army, in order to join HlrtiniiBd 
Octavius, and without farther delay to attempt t 
decisive battle vrith Antony for the delivery of IX 
Brutus. 

Antony, at the same time, while be was peqilei- 
ing the counsels of the senate by the intrignei of 
his friends, was endeavouring also by his letters to 
shake the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius, sod 
draw them off from the cause which they were no* 
serving ; but their answers seem to have been short 
and firm, referring him constantly to the aatboiity 
■»» iMiii. xii.a iiudlia 
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of the senate : yet, as things were now drawing 
towards a crisis, be made one effort more upon 
them ; and in the following expostulatory letter 
reproached them with g^at freedom for deserting 
their true interest, and suffering themseWes to be 
duped and drawn in by Cicero to revive the Pom> 
peian cause, and establish a power which in the 
end would destroy them. 

Antonitu to Hirtiut and Catar. 

** Upon the news of Trebonius's death, I was 
equally affected both with joy and with grief. It 



matter of real joy to me to see a villain suffer 
the vengeance due to the ashes of the most illus- 
trious of men ; and that within the circle of the cur- 
rent year the divine providence has displayed itself 
by the punishment of parricide, inflicted abready on 
some, and ready to fall upon the rest. But on the 
other hand, it is a subject of just grief to me that 
Dolabella should be declared an enemy because he 
has killed a murderer ; and that the son of a buffoon 
should be dearer to the people of Rome than Cesar, 
tiie fother of his country : but the cruellest reflec- 
tion of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Caesar's 
fiivours, and left by him in a condition which you 
yourself wonder at, and you too, young man, who 
owe everything to his name, are doing all which is 
in your power that Dolabella may be thought justly 
condemned ; that this wretch be delivered from the 
siege ; and Cassius and Brutus be invested with all 
power. You look upon the present state of things 
as people did upon the past, caU Pompey's camp 
the senate ; have made the vanquished Cicero your 
captain ; are strengthening Macedonia with armies ; 
have given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner ; have 
sent Cassius into Syria ; suffered Casca to act as 
tribune ; suppressed the revenues of the Julian 
Laperd ; abolished the colonies of veterans, estab- 
lished by law and the decree of the senate; promise 
to restore to the people of Marseilles what was taken 
from them by right of war ; forget that a Pompeian 
was made incapable of any dignity by Hirtins's 
law ; have supplied Brutus with Appuleius's money ; 
applauded the putting to death Poetus and Mene- 
demos, Caesar's friends, whom he made free of the 
city ; took no notice of Theopompus, when stripped 
and banished by Trebonius he fled to Alexandria : 
you see Ser. Galba in your camp, armed with the 
tame poniard with which he stabbed Caesar ; have 
enlisted my soldiers and other veterans on pretence 
of destroying those who killed Caesar, and then em- 
ploy them, before they know what they are doing, 
against their quiestor, or their general, or their 
comrades. What have you not done which Pompey 
himself, were he alive, or his son, if he could, would 
not do ? In short, you deny that any peace can be 
made, unless I set Brutus at liberty, or supply him 
with provisions : can this please those veterans who 
have not yet declared themselves ? for as to your 
part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries and 
poisoned honours of the senate. But yon come, 
you say, to preserve the troops which are besieged. 
I am not against their being saved, or goiog wherever 
yon please, if thev will but leave him to perish who 
has deserved it You write me word, that the men- 
tion of concord has been revived in the senate, and 
five consular ambassadors appointed : it is hard to 
believe that those who have driven me to this extre- 
mity, when I offered the fairest conditions, and was 



willing to remit some part of them, should do 
anything with moderation or humanity : nor is it 
probable that the same men, who voted Dolabella 
an enemy for a most laudable act, can ever foi^ve 
me, who am in the same sentiments with him. 
Wherefore it is your business to reflect which of the 
two is the more eligible or more useful to our com- 
mon interest ; to revenge the death of Trebonius, or 
of Csesar : and which the more equitable ; for us to 
act against each other, that the Pompeian cause, so 
often defeated, may recover itself; or to join our 
forces, lest we become at last the sport of our ene- 
mies ; who, which of us soever may happen to fall, 
are sure to be the gainers. But fortune has hitherto 
prevented that spectacle ; unwilling to see two 
armies, like members of the same body, fighting 
against each other, and Cicero all the while, like a 
master of gladiators, matching us, and ordering the 
combat ; who is so far happy, as to have caught 
you with the same bait with which he brags to have 
caught Csesar. For my part, I am resolved to suffer 
no affront either to myself or my friends ; nor to 
desert the party which Pompey hated ; nor to see 
the veterans driven out of their possessions, and 
dragged one by one to the rack ; nor to break my 
word with Dolabella ; nor to violate my league with 
Lepidus,a most religious man; nor to betray Plancus, 
the partner of all my counsels. If the immortal 
gods support me, as I hope they will, in the pursuit 
of so good a cause, I shall live with pleasure ; but 
if any other fate expects me, I taste a joy however 
beforehand in the sure foresight of your punish- 
ment : for if the Pompeians are so insolent when 
conquered, how much more they will be so when 
conquerors, it will be your lot to feel. In a word, 
this is the sum of my resolution : I can forgive the 
injuries of my friends, if they themselves are dis- 
posed either to forget them, or prepared in conjunc- 
tion with me to revenge the death of Caesar. I 
cannot believe that any ambassadors will come ; 
when they do, I shall know what they have to de- 
mand'.'' Hirtius and Caesar, instead of answering 
this letter, sent it directly to Cicero at Rome, to 
make what use of it he thought fit with the senate 
or the people. 

In this interval Liepidus wrote a public letter to 
the senate, to exhort them to measures of peace 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by contriv- 
ing some way of reconciling Antony and his friends 
to the service of their country, without giving the 
least intimation of his thanks for the public honours 
which they had lately decreed to him. This was 
not at all agreeable to the senate, and confirmed 
their former jealousy of his disaffection to the 
republic and good understanding with Antony. 
They agreed, however, to a vote propoied by 
Servilius, '* that Lepidus should be thanked for 
his love of peace and care of the citizens, yet should 
be desired not to trouble himself any further about 
it, but to leave that affair to them, who thought 
that there could be no peace unless Antony should 
lay down his arms and sue for it." This letter 
gave Antony's friends a fresh handle to renew their 
instances for a treaty, for the sake of obliging 
Lepidus, who had it in his power, they said, to 
force them to it ; which put Cicero once more to 
the trouble of confuting and exposing all their 
arguments. He told them, " that he was ever 
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mfraid from the first lest an insidious oflfer of peace 
should damp the common zeal for the recovery of 
their liberty. That whoever delighted iu discord, 
and the blood of citizens, ought to be expelled 
from the society of human-kind ; yet it was to be 
considered whether there were not some wars 
wholly inexpiable, where no peace could be made, 
and where a treaty of peace was but a stipulation 
of slavery*". That the war now on foot was of 
this sort, undertaken against a set of men who 
were natural enemies to society, whose only plea- 
sure it was to oppress, plunder, and murder their 
fellow-creatures, — and to restore such to the city 
was to destroy the city itself". That they ought 
to remember what decrees they had already made 
against them, such as had never been made against 
a foreign enemy or any with whom there could be 
p.eace. That since wisdom as well as fortitude 
was expected from men of their rank, though these 
indeed could hardly be separated, yet he was wil- 
ling to consider them separately and follow what 
wisdom the more cautious and guarded of the two 
prescribed. If wisdom then (says he) should com- 
mand me to hold nothing so dear as life, to decree 
nothing at the hazard of my head, to avoid all 
danger, though slavery was sure to be the conse- 
quence, 1 would reject that wisdom be it ever so 
learned ; but if it teaches us to preserve our lives, 
our fortunes, our families, yet so as to think them 
inferior to liberty, to wish to enjoy them no longer 
than we can do it in a free republic, not to part 
with our liberty for them, but to throw them all 
away for liberty, as exposing us only to greater 
mischief without it, I would then listen to her 
voice and obey her as a god". That no man had 
a greater respect for Lepidus than himself; and 
though there had been an old friendship between 
them, yet he valued him not so much for that as 
his services to the public, in prevailing with young 
Pompey to lay down his arms and free his country 
from the misery of a cruel war. That the republic 
had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus, — his 
great nobiUty, great honours, high priesthood ; 
many parts of the city adorned by him and his 
ancestors ; his wife, children, great fortunes, pure 
from any taint of civil blood ; no citizen ever hurt, 
many preserved by him, — that such a man might 
err in judgment, but could never wilfully be an 
enemy to his country. That his desire of peace 
was laudable if he could make such a peace for 
them now as when he restored Pompey to them. 
That for this they had decreed him greater honours 
than had been ^iven before to any man, — a statue 
with a splendid inscription, and a triumph even in 
absence P. That by good fortune they had managed 
matters so that Pompey's return might consist 
with the validity of Cesar's acts, which for the 
sake of peace they had confirmed ; since they had 
decreed to Pompey the five millions and half which 
was raised by the sale of bis estates, to enable him 
to buy them again. He desired that the task of 
replacing him in the possessions of his ancestors 
might be committed to him for his old friendship 
with his father. That it should be his first care 
to nominate him an augur, and repay the same 
favour to the son which be himself received from 
the father 1. That those who had seen him lately 
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at Marseilles brought word that he was ready to 
come with his troops to the relief of Modena, bat 
that he was afraid of giving offence to the Tetemii; 
which showed him to be the true son of that father 
who used to act with as much prudence as courage. 
That it was Lepidus's business to take care not to 
be thought to act with more arrogance than became 
him : that if he meant to frighten them with his 
army, he should remember that it was the amy of 
the senate and people of Rome, not his own'. 
That if he interposed his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laadable, bat woukl 
hardly be thought necessary. For though hii 
authority was as great with them as that of the 
noblest citizen ought to be, yet the senate was nit 
unmindful of their own dignity ; and there never 
was a graver, firmer, stouter senate than tlie pre- 
sent. That they were all so incensed against the 
enemies of their liberty, that no man'a authority 
could repress their ardour or extort their arms 
from them. That they hoped the beat, hot would 
rather suflfer the worst than live slaves ". That 
there was no danger to be apprehended from Le- 
pidus, since he could not enjoy the splendour of 
his own fortunes but with tbe safety of all honest 
men. That nature first makes men honest, but 
fortune confirms them ; for though it was the 
common interest of ail to promote the safety of 
the public, yet it was more particularly of those 
who were happy in their fortunes. That nobody 
was more so than Lepidus, and nobody therefore 
better disposed ; of which the people saw a re- 
markable instance, in the concern which he ex- 
pressed when Antony oflfered a diadem to Cmsar, 
and chose to be his slave rather than his colleague; 
for which single act, if he had been guilty of 
nothing else, he had richly deserved the worst 
punishment.''* Then after inveighing, as usual, 
against Antony through several pages, he declared 
all thoughts of peace vrith him to be vain, and for 
a fresh proof of it produced his last letter to 
Hirtius and Octavius, and read it publidy to tbe 
assembly. *' Not that he thought it worth reading,** 
he says, *' but to let them see his traitorous views 
openly avowed and confessed by himself." He 
read it to them paragraph by paragraph, with his 
own comment and remarks upon it ; rallying all 
along, vrith great wit and spirit, '* the rage, the 
extravagance, the inconsistency, the folly, and tbe 
inaccuracy of each sentence.*' On the whole, he 
says, ** that if Lepidus had seen it he would nei- 
ther have advised or thought any peace with him 
possible. That fire and water would sooner unite 
than the Antonys be reconciled to the republic. 
That the first and best thing therefore was to con- 
quer, — the second to decline no danger for the 
liberty of their country ; that there was no third 
thing,— but the last and worst of all, to submit to 
the utmost baseness throush a desire of living." 
For which reasons he declared his concurrence 
with Servilius in the vote upon Lepidus*s letters, 
and proposed an additional decree, either to be 
joined to the other or published separately, "That 
Pompey the Great, the son of Cnoous, in offering 
his service and his troops to the senate and peopte 
of Rome, had acted agreeably to the courage and 
zeal of his father and ancestors, and to his own 
virtue, industry, and good disposit ion to the r». 
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public ; and that the thing was grateful and 
acceptable to the senate and people, and would 
hereafter be an honour to himself. 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
by the coldness and negligence with which it is 
drawn, seems to be designed to let Lepidus see 
that thej were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whateTcr measures he might think fit to take. 

Cicero to Lepidus, 

'* While, out of the great respect which I bear to 
you, I am making it my particular care to advance 
your dignity as much as possible, it was a concern 
to me to see that you did not think it worth while 
to return your thanks to the senate for the extraor- 
dinary honours which they have lately conferred 
upon yon. I rejoice, however, that you are so 
desirous of making peace among citizens. If you 
can separate that peace from slavery, you will con- 
sult both the good of the republic and your own 
dignity ; but if the effect of it be to restore a des- 
perate man to an arbitrary dominion, I would have 
you to know that all men of sense have taken a 
resolution to prefer death to servitude. You will 
act more wisely, therefore, in my judgment, if you 
meddle no farther with that affair of peace,— which 
is not agreeable either to the senate or the people, 
or to any honest man : but you will hear enough 
of this from others or be informed of it by letters, 
and will be directed by your own prudence what is 
the best for you to do. ''** 

Plancus too, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus's advice by a letter likewise to 
the senate on the same subject of peace, — to which 
Cicero wrote the following answer : — 



Cicero to Planctu. 

** The account which our friend Fumius brought 
of your affection to the republic was highly agree- 
able both to the senate and people of Rome ; but 
year letter, when read in the senate, did not seem 
to agree with Fumius's report : for you advised 
na to peace, when your colleague, a man of the 
greatest eminence, was besieged by most infamous 
plunderers, who ought either to sue for peace by 
laying down their arms, or if they demand it with 
sword in hand, it must be procured by victory, not 
treaty. But in what manner your letters, as well 
as Lepidus^s also, were received, you will under- 
stand from that excellent man your brother, and 
from Fumius,'' &c.* 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven cohorts to Apollonia, not 
daring to wait for Brutus's arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : but being overtaken and at- 
tacked on his march by a part of Brutus's army, 
he lost three of his cohorts in the action, — and in 
a second eogagement with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner ; which made Brutus 
absolute master of the country without any farther 
opposition'. This fresh success gave occasion for 
I a second letter from Brutus to the senate, of which 
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Cicero makes the following mention : ** Your 
letter," says he, " which was read in the senate, 
shows the counsel of the general, the virtue of your 
soldiers, the industry of your officers, and in par- 
ticular of my Cicero. If your friends had been 
willing to move the senate upon it, and if it had 
not fallen into most turbulent times, since the de- 
parture of Pansa, some just and proper honour 
would have been decreed for it to the gods. ** * 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus under 
some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him. If he set him at liberty, to which he was 
inclined, he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the republic ; if he 
kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid lest 
some sedition might be raised, on his account and 
by his intrigues, in his own army, or if he put him 
to death that it would be thought an act of cruelty, 
which his nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, 
therefore, upon it by letter. '* C. Antony," says 
he, *' is still with me ; but in truth I am moved 
with the prayers of the man, and afraid lest the 
madness of some should make him the occasion of 
mischief to me. 1 a2n wholly at a loss what to do 
with him. If I knew your mind I should be at 
ease ; for I should think that the best which you 
advised. " * Cicero's advice was to keep him under 
a safe guard till they knew the fate of D. Brutus 
in Modena.** Brutus, however, treated him with 
great lenity, and seemed much disposed to give 
him his liberty ; for which purpose he not only 
wrote to the senate about it himself, but permitted 
Antony to write too, and with the style of procon- 
sul, which surprised and shocked all his friends at 
Rome, and especially Cicero, who expostulates 
with him for it in the following terms : — 

" On the thirteenth of April (says he) your 
messenger Pilus brought us two letters, the one in 
your name the other in Antony's, and gave them 
to Servilius the tribune, he to Comutus the praetor. 
They were read in the senate. Antony proconsul 
raised as much wonder as if it had been Dolabella 
emperor, from whom also there came an express, 
but nobody, like your Pilus, was so hardy as to 
produce the letters or deliver them to the magis- 
trates. Your letter was read ; short indeed, but 
extremely mild towards Antony : the senate was 
amazed at it. For my part I did not know how 
to act. Should I affirm it to be forged .' What if 
you should own it .' Should I admit it to be 
genuine ? that was not for your honour. I chose 
therefore to be silent that day. On the next, 
when the affair had made some noise, and Pilus's 
carriage had given offence, I began the debate, said 
much of proconsul Antony ; Sextius performed 
his part, and observed to me afterwards in private 
what danger his son and mine would be liable to 

* Turn liters, qua in seoatu recitatc nmt, et impe- 
ratoris consilium ec militum rirtutem, et industriam 
tuorum, in quibut Ciccronit mei declarant. Quod d tuis 
placuiasct de his Uteris refcrri, et nisi in tempus tur- 
bulentissimum post discessum Panse incidissent, honos 
quoque Justus ac debitus diis immortalibus decretus esset. 
—Ad Brut ii. 7. 

* Antonius adhno est nobiscum : sed medins fidius et 
moveor hominls precibus, et timeo ne Ilium allquorum 
furor exoipiat llxuie amtuo. Quod si sclrom quid tibi 
placeret; sine sollicitudine essem. Id enim optimum ease 
t>er8ua8um csset mihi. — Ad Brut ii. 5. 

^ Quod me de Antonio consulis ; quoad Bruti exitnm 
cognorimus, custodiendum puto.— Ibid. 4. 
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if they had really taken up arms agaio&t a proconsuL 
Yoa know the man; he did justice to the cause. 
Others also spoke ; but our friend Labeo took 
notice that your seal was not put to the letter, nor 
any date added, nor had you written about it, as 
nsual, to your friends, — ^from which he maintained 
the letter to be forged; and, in short, convinced 
the house of it. It is now your part, Brutus, to 
consider the whole state and nature of the war : 
you are delighted, I perceive, with lenity, and think 
it the best way of proceeding. This indeed is 
generally right, but the proper place of clemency 
is in cases and seasons very different from the 
present : for what are we doing now, Brutus ? 
we see a needy and desperate crew threateniog the 
very temples of the gods, and that the war must 
necessarily decide whether we are to live or not. 
Who is it then whom we are sparing, or what is it 
that we mean ? Are we consulting the safety of 
those who, if they get the better, are sure not to 
leave the least remains of us ? For what difference 
is there between Dolabella and any one of the 
three Antonys ! If we spare any of these, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly 
to my advice and authority that the senate and 
people are in this way of thinking, though the 
thing itself indeed also obliged them to it. If you 
do not approve this policy I shall defend your 
opinion, but cannot depart from my own : the 
world expects from you nothing either remiss or 
cruel. It is easy to moderate the matter by se- 
verity to the leaders, generosity to the soldiers. "*^ 
Cicero had now done everything that human 
prudence could do, towards the recovery of the 
republic ; for all that vigour with which it was 
making this last effort for itself was entirely owing 
to his counsels and authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat- 
eoed it, so he had armed against him the whole 
strength of Italy, and raised up a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, 
was the most formidable to the friends of liberty ; 
but from the contrast of their personal interests, 
and their jealousy of each other's views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
ruin of the other ; yet so as to provide at the same 
time against any present danger from Octavius, by 
throwing a superiority of power into the hands of 
the consuls, whom, from being the late ministers 
of Caesar's tyranny, he had gained over to the 
interests of liberty. But besides the difficulties 
which he had to struggle with at home, in bringing 
matters to this point, he had greater discourage- 
ments abroad, from the commanders of the several 
provinces : they were all promoted to those go- 
vernments by Caesar, the proper creatures of his 
power, and the abettors of his tyranny <*, and were 
now full of hopes, either of advancing themselves 
to dominion, or to a share of it at least, by espous- 
ing the cause of some more powerful pretender. 
Men of this turn, at the head of great and veteran 
armies, could not easily be persuaded to submit to 
a senate which they had been taught to despise, or 
to reduce the military power, which had long 
governed all, to a dependence on the civil. Yet 
Cicero omitted no pains of exhorting them by 
letters, and inviting them by honours, to prefer 

c Ad Brut. iL 7- 

<l Vidcs tyranni satellites in imperils: vidcs cjuadem 
exercitus in lat«re vcteranos. — Ad Att. xiv. .V. 



the glory of saving their country to all other viewt 
whatsoever. Those whom he mott distnuted, and 
for that reason most particularly pressed, were 
Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus, who, by the strength 
of their armies, and their poisession of Ganl md 
Spain, were the best qualified to serve or distiest 
the republican cause. He had little hopes of the 
two first, yet managed them so well, by represent- 
ing the strength of the honest party, the unanimity 
of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, that he 
forced them at least to dissemble their disaffection, 
and make great professions of their duty; and 
above all, to stand neuter till the affaira of Italy 
were decided, on which the fate of the republic 
seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he aeenas to have 
drawn Plancus entirely into his measures — as 
appears from his account of him to Brutus*, and 
from Plancus*s own letters, in which he gives the 
strongest assurances of his fidelity, and offen to 
lead his troops to the relief of Modena, and was 
actually upon his march towards it, when he heard 
upon the road of Antony's defeat. — Not long before 
which, Cicero sent him the following letter. 

Cicero to Plancus, 

" Though I understood, from the account of 
our friend Fumius, what your design and resolution 
was, with regard to the republic, yet, after reading 
your letters, I was able to form a clearer judgment 
of your whole purpose. Wherefore, though the 
fate of the commonwealth depends wholly on one 
battie, which will be decided, I believe, when yoa 
are reading this letter, yet you have acquired great 
applause by the very fame, which was everywhere 
spread, of your good intentions ; and if th«re had 
been a consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing 
some considerable honour to you, would have de- 
clared how acceptable your endeavours and prepa- 
rations were. But that time is not only not yet 
past, but was not in my judgment even ripe ; for 
after all, that alone passes with me for hooonr 
which is conferred on great men, not for the hopes 
of future, but the experience of paat services. If, 
then, there be any republic in which honour cm 
have its proper lustre, take my word for it, yoa 
shall have your share of the greatest ; though that 
which can truly be called honour ia not an invita- 
tion to a temporary, but the reward of an habitoal 
virtue. Wherefore, my dear Plancus, turn your 
whole thoughts towards glory — ^help your country 
—fly to the relief of your colleague — support this 
wonderful consent and concurrence of all nations : 
you will ever find me the promoter of your coun- 
sels, the favourer of your dignity, and on all occs- 
sions most friendly and faithful to you : for to aH 
the other motives of our union, our mutual affec- 
tion, good offices, old acquaintance, the love of 
our country, which is now added, makes me prefar 
your life to my own. — Mar. 29th'." 

Plancus in the mean time sent a second letter to 
the senate, to assure them of his zeal and resda- 
tion to adhere to them, and to acquaint them with 
the steps which he had already taken for their 
service ; upon which they decreed him some extra- 
ordinary honours, at the motion of Cicero, who 
sent him the following account of it. 

« rianci aniinum in rempublioam egregium, l^icme*, 
nuxilia, cnpias ex litvria ejus, quarum ezemplum tlbl 
niiiMuin arbitror, perq;>icere potulstt — ^Ad Brat. ii. i. 
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"TboDgh, 
gmUst joj onght 

reUef and help la it, la ■ iime uiDOtc dt exiremitj, 
jet maj I »o embrace jon after victory nad the 
reoorerj of our liberty, ai it is jour digailj that 
give* me the chief port of mj pleasure, which 
already is, and ever will be, 1 perceive, ag great as 
poHible. For 1 oould Dot have yon thiuk that 
any lelten were ever read in the SBoate of greater 
weigh! tbaD yonn, both (or the eminent merit of 
joor icrviceijaad the grarity of your wordi and 
Knlimenls, which waa not at all new lo me, who 
VM so well a«|Qainted with you, and rBmembered 
the promises of your letters to me, and understood 
the whole purpose of your counsels from our 
Pumiiu; biit they appeared greater to the senate 
than waiupected i not that theyever had an; doubt 
of jour inchnotiODS, bat did not fuUy anderaund 
hoir much you were able to do, or haw far yoa 
I would eipose yourself in the cause. When M. 
I Varisidiiu, [herefare, brought ms your letters very 
I early, on the 7th of April, I was transported with 
joy upon reading them; and as a great multitude 
of eiceltent dtiiens were then wailing to attend 
mjr going abroad, I initoattj gave them all s port 
' mjr pleasure. Id the mean while our friend 
aatius, according to cuetom, csme to Join me : 1 
presently showed him your letter, of which he 
knew ikolhing before { for Variaidius came first to 
me, as you, he said, had ordered him : soon after, 
the same Mutiatius returned to me with the other 
two letters ; that which you had teat to him, and 
that to the senate : we resolved to carry the last 
directly to the prator, CorDutus,nbo, by the custom 
of anr ancestors, soppliei thii place of the con^uts 
io Iheir absence. The senaEe was immediately 
called ; and, upon the fame and eipectstion of 
your letters, made up a full bouse. After they 
were read, a scruple of religion was objected to 
Comutus, from the report of the giuardiuns of the 
chickens, that be had not duly consulted the 
auspices, which was confirmed likewise by our 
college ; so that the sfloir was adjourned to the 
neitday. On that day 1 had a great contest about 
your dignity with Sertilius, who procured by bis 
intereit to have his opinion declared tbe first ; but 
the seuate left him, and all went the contrary way : 
but when tbey were coming into my opinion, 
which was delivered the second, the tribune Titius, 
It his request, interposed bis negative ; and so tbe 
debate was put off again to the day toQawing. 
Servilins came prepared to support his opposition, 
though against Jupiter himself, in whose temple 
the thing passed. In what manner I handled bim. 
and what a struggle I had lo throw olT Titius's 
DCgatiie, I would have you learn rather from 
other people's letters : Cake this, however, from 
mine, that the senate could not possibty act with 
more gravity, llrmnesi, and regard to your honour, 
tban it did an Ibis occation ; nor is the senate 
re friendly to you than the whole city ; for the 
body of the people, and all ranks and orders of 
men, are wonderfully uuited in the defence of the 
republic. Go on. therefore, as you bote begun, 
and recommend your name to immortality ; and 
for all these things, which, from the vsiu badges of 
outward splendour, carry a show of glory, despise 
them; look upon them at tridjug, transitor?. 



perishing. True honour is placed singly in virtue, 
which is illustrated with most advantage by great 
services to Onr country. You have tbe best oppor- 
tunity for this in the world ; which, since yoa hive 
embtafed. persevere, and go through with it^lbat 
the re[>ublic may not owe leas to you than you to 
the republic. You will find me not only the 
favourer, but the advancer of your dignity : this 1 
take myaelf lo owe, boUi lo Che republic, which is 
dearer to me than my life, and to oar friendohip, 
Sic. — April the elevenths." 

PlancuB answered bim, not long after, to the 
following eflect. 

Planait to Cicero. 

" It is a pleasure to me to reflect that I have 
never promised anything rashly of myself to yon ; 
nor yon, for me to others. In this you have the 
cleatvr proof of my love, that I deaire to make yon 
acquainted with my designs before any man ^se. 
You already see, I hope, that my services to tbe 
pubhc will grow greater every day -. I promise that 
you shall soon be continced of it. As for me, my 
dt-ar Cicero, may the republic be so delivered by 
my help from its present dangers, as I esteem your 

were I still without them, I would remit nothing 
of my present leal and perseverance. If, in the 
multitude of eicellenC citizens, I do not distinguish 
myself by a singular vigour and industry, 1 desire 
no accession to my dignity from your favonr ; but, 
in truth, I desire nothing at all for myself at pre- 
sent ; nay, am even against it, and willingly make 
you tbe arbiter both of the time and the thing 
iUelf ; a cicizeu can think nothing laCe or little, 
which is given by his country. 1 passed the Rhone' 
with my army by great journeys, on the 26th of 
April 1 sent a thousand horse before me by a 
shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, it I am 
not hindered by Lepidus, none sboll comphun of 
my want of expedition. If he opposes me on my 
rond, I shall take my measures from the occasion. 
The troops, which I bring are, for number, kind, 
and fidelity, extremely Ann. I beg the continuance 
of your affection, as long as yoa find yoonelf 
assured of mine. Adieu'. 

Poilio likewise, who now commanded the farther 
Spain, with three good It^ons, though he was An- 
tony 's particular friend, yet msde the strongest pro- 
festiioas to Cicero of his resolotion to defend the 
republic against oil invaders. In one of his letters, 
after excusing himself for not having written earlier 
and ottener, he says : " Both my natore and studies 
draw me to tbe desire of peace and liberty ; for 
which reason I always lamented Che occasion of tbe 
late war : but as it was not possible for me to he of 
no party, because 1 had great enemies everywhere, 
I ran from Chat camp where I could not be safe 
rrom the treachery of an enemy, and being driven 
wUitlier 1 least desired, freely eiposcd myself to 
daugers. Chat I might not luatte a contemptible 
figure among those of my rank. As for Cesar 
himself, I loved him with the utmost piety and 
fidi^liCy, because he treated me on tbe foot of his 
oldest friends, tboogh known to him only in the 
height of his fortunes. When I was at Uberty to 
act after my own mind, I acted so that the best 
men should most applaud me : what I was com- 
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manded to do, I did so as to show that it was done 
by command, and not by inclination. The unjust 
odium whicii 1 suffered on that account has suffi- 
ciently convinced me how sweet a thing liberty is, 
and how wretched is life under the dommion of 
another. If the contest then be, to bring us all 
again under the power of one : whoever that one 
be, I profess myself his enemy ; nor is there any 
danger which I would decline, or wish to avoid, 
for the sake of liberty. But the consuls have not, 
either by decree or letters, given me any orders 
what to do. I have had but one letter from 
Pansa since the ides of March, in which he exhorts 
me to signify to the senate that I and my army 
would be in their power ; but when Lepidus was 
declaring openly to his army, and writing to every- 
body, that he was in the same sentiments with 
Antony, that step would have been wholly absurd 
and improper for me ; for how could I get forage 
for my troops against his will, in marching through 
his province ? or if I had surmounted all other 
difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which were 
possessed by his garrisons ? Nobody will deny 
that I declared publicly to my soldiers, at Corduba, 
that I would not deliver the province to any man, 
unless he were commissioned by the senate. — 
Wherefore you are to look upon me as one, who, 
in the first place, am extremely desirous of peace, 
and the safety of all the citizens ; in the second, 
prepared to assert my own and my country's 
liberty. I am more pleased than you can imagine 
that my friend Gallus is so dear to yon : I envy 
him for walking and joking with you : you will ask, 
perhaps, at what rate 1 value that privilege : you 
shall know by experience, if ever it be in our power 
to live in quiet; for I will never stir one step 
from you. I am surprised that you never signified 
in your letters how I should be able to do the most 
service, by staying in the province, or bringing my 
army into Italy. For my part, though to stay be 
more safe, and less troublesome, yet, since I see, 
that in such a time as this there is more want of 
l^ons than of provinces, which may easily be 
recovered, I am resolved, as things now stand, to 
come away with my army. — From Corduba, the 
fifteenth of March*." 

There are several letters, also still extant, writ- 
ten at this time from Cicero to Comificius, who 
governed Africa, exhorting him in the same man- 
ner to firmness in the defence of the republic, and 
to guard his province from all invaders who should 
attempt to extort it from him ; and this man, after 
all, was the only commander who kept his word 
with him, and performed his part to his country, 
and lost his life at last in maintaining that province 
in its allegiance to the republic '^. 

P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in the beginning of the civil war ; the son of that 
Servilius, who, by his conquests near mount Taurus, 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. He affected 
the character of a patriot ; but having had a par- 
ticular friendship with Antony, was much courted 
by that party, who took the advantage of his 
vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in the 
management of public affairs, in which he frequently 
obstructed Cicero*a measures, «nd took a pride to 

""Hip! Fam.lT. 31. 
k Ep. Fam. xil. 24, &c. ; App. iy. 621 : Dio, xlviiL 307. 



thwart Mid disappoint whaterer he proposed: 
Cicero had long suffered this with patience, out of 
regard to the public service, till, provoked by his 
late opposition in the affair of Plancus, be could 
not forbear treating him with an unusual severity 
and resentment, of which he gives an aoooant in a 
letter to Brutus. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

*' From Plancus's letters, of which a copy, I 
fmagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
his excellent disposition towards the repablic, with 
the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and whole 
forces. Your own people have informed yon, I 
guess, by this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and 
perpetual disaffection of your friend Lepidas ; who, 
next to his own brother, hates you, his near rela- 
tions, the most. We are anxiooi with an expec- 
tation which is now reduced to the last crisis ; all 
our hopes are fixed on the delivery of D. Bmtos ; 
for whom we have been in great apprehension. 
For my part, I have business enough on my hands 
at home with the madman Servilius, whom I have 
endured longer than became my dignity ; bot I did 
it for the sake of the republic, lest I should give 
the disaffected a leader not well affected indeed 
himself, yet noble to resort to, which nererthdesi 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
wholly from the republic ; I have now pat an end 
to my forbearance of him, for he began to be so 
insolent that he looked upon no man as free. Hot 
in Plancus's debate he was strangely mortified; 
and after two days' contest was so roughly handled 
by me, that he will be the modester, I dare say, 
for the future. In the midst of our contention on 
the nineteenth of April, I had letters delivered to 
me in the senate from our friend Lentolos in Asia, 
with an account of Cassius, the legions, and Syria, 
which when I read presently in public, Senrilios 
sunk, and many more besides ; for there are some 
of eminent rank who think most wickedly : hot 
Servilius was most sensibly chagrined, for the 
senate's agreeing to my motion about Plancus. The 
part which he acts is monstrous I" 

The news which is mentioned in this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius' success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero, from Brutus and Cassias themselves ; sig- 
nifying, ** that Cassius had possessed himsdf of 
Syria before Dolabella had arrived there : that the 
generals, L. Marcus and Q. Crispua had given up 
their armies to him : that a separate legion ondor 
Cscilius Bassus had submitted to him against the 
will of their leader : that four other legions, sent 
by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of 
Dolabella, under his lieutenant Allienua, had all 
declared for him :" and lest the first letter should 
miscarry, as they often did, from such a distance, 
by passing through the enemy's quarten, Cassius 
sent him a second, with a more full and distinct 
account of all particulars. 

Cassiut, Proconsul, to his friend M. Cicero. 

*' If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
am also very well. I have read your letter in which 
I perceived your wonderful affection for me ; for 
you not only wish me well, which indeed you have 
always done, both for my o wn sake and the 

1 Ad Brut U. 2. 



republic's, bat entertain an uncommon concern and 
solicitude for me. Wherefore, as I imagined, in 
the first place, that you would think it impossible 
for me to sit still and see the republic oppressed ; 
and in the second, that whenever you supposed me 
to be in action, you would be solicitous about my 
safety and success ; so, as soon as I was master of 
the leij^ons which Allienus brought from Egypt, I 
immediately wrote to you, and sent several ex> 
presses to Rome : I wrote letters also to the senate, 
but forbade the delivery of them till they had been 
first shown to you. If these letters have not 
reached yon, I make no doubt but that Dolabella, 
who, by the wicked murder of Trebonius, is mas- 
ter of Asia, has seized my messengers and inter- 
cepted them. I have all the armies which were in 
Syria under my command ; and having been forced 
to sit still awhile, till I had dischai^ed my pro- 
mises to them, am now ready to take the field. I 
beg of yon to take my honour and interests under 
yonr especial care : for yon know that I have never 
refused any danger or labour for the service of my 
country : that by your advice and aathority I took 
arms against these infamous robbers : that I have 
not only raised armies for the defence of the repub- 
lie and our liberty, but have snatched them from 
the hands of the most cruel tyrants ; which if Do- 
labella had seized before me, he would have given 
fresh spirit to Antony's cause, not only by the 
approach, but by the very fame and expectation of 
his troops : for which reasons take my soldiers, I 
beseech you, under your protection, if you think 
them to have deserved well of the state ; and let 
none of them have reason to repent that they have 
preferred the cause of the republic to the hopes of 
plunder and rapine. Take care, also, as far as it 
is in your power, that due honour be paid to the 
emperors Murcus and Crispus : for Bassus was 
miserably unwilling to deliver up his legion ; and 
if his soldiers had not sent a deputation to me in 
spite of him, would have held out Apamea against 
me, till it could be taken by force. I beg this of 
yon, not only for the sake of the republic, which of 
all things was ever the dearest to you, but of our 
friendship also, which I am confident has a great 
weight with you. Take my word for it, the army 
which I have is the senate's, and every honest 
man's, and above all, yours : for by hearing perpe- 
tually of your good disposition, they have conceived 
a wondeiful affection for you ; and when they come 
to understand that you make their interests your 
special care, they will think themselves indebted 
to yon for everything. Since I wrote this, 1 have 
heard that DoUbella is come into Cilicia with all 
his forces : I will follow him thither, and take care 
that you shall soon be informed of what I have 
done. I wish only that my success may be answer- 
able to my good intentions. Continue the care of 
your health and your love to me™." 

Brutus, who had sent this good news before to 
Cicero, as well as to his mother and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was proper 
to do so or not". He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Cssarian party, and raise a jealousy in the leaders 

"> Ep. Fam. xiL 12 ; it ibid. 11. 

■ Ego tcripsi ad Tertiam sororem et matrem, ne prius 
ederent hoc, quod optlme ao feliciMime Ressit Cawius, 
quam tuum oonsUiom cognoviisent.— Ad Bmt ii. 6 



who were acting against Antony, that the repub- 
lican interest would grow too strong for them. 
But Cicero sent him word, that the news was 
already known at Rome before his letters arrived ; 
and though there was some ground for his appre- 
hensions, yet on the whole they thought it more 
advisable to publish than to suppress it<>. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpe- 
tually exciting all who had power or command in 
any part of the empire, to the common defence of 
their liberty p ; and for his pains, had all the rage 
and malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time, by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena, of Antony's success, or what was more 
to be apprehended, of his union with the consuls 
against D. Brutus ; which raised such a terror 
through the city, that all honest men were prepar- 
ing to run away to Brutus or Cassius *!. Cicero 
however was not disheartened at it, but in the gene- 
ral consternation appeared cheerful and easy : and, 
as he sends word to Brutus, had a perfect confidence 
in the consuls, while the majority of his friends 
distrusted them ; and from the number and firm- 
ness of their troops, had but little doubt of their 
victory, if ever they came to a battle with Antony'. 
But what touched him more sensibly was a story, 
kept up for some days with great industry, that 
he had formed a design to make himself master of 
the city and declare himself dictator ; and would 
appear publicly with the fasces within a day or 
two. The report, as groundless as it was, seems 
to have disturbed him ; but when Appuleius, the 
tribune, one of bis warm friends, was taking pains 
to confute it, and justify him in a speech to the 
people, they all cried out with one voice, that 
Cicero had never done, nor designed to do any- 
thing, but what was the best and most beneficial to 
the republic ' : this gave him some comfort : but 
what brought him much greater was, the certain 
news of a victory gained over Antony at Modena, 
which arrived within a few hours after Appuleios's 
speech *. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the roost memorable in all 
antiquity, for the vigour both of the attack and 
the defence. Antony had invested it so closely and 
posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 

o Video te veritum etwc. id quod verendum fuit, ne 
animi partium (^aesaris— vchementer oommoverentur. Bed 
antequam tuas literas accepimus, audita res erat ot per- 
vulgata.— Ad Brut it 6. 

P Meis Uteris, mcis nunciis, meia cohortationibus, omnes, 
qui ubique esaent, ad patriae prvsidiura excitatoa — Phil, 
xiv. 7. 

4 Triduo vero aut quatriduo— timore quodam pcrculaa 
civitas tota ad te se cum conjugibua et liberie effundebat 
—Ad Unit 3 ; Ep. Fam. xii. 8. 

' Tristes enim de Uruto nostro litone, nuncllque affere- 
bantur, me quidem non maximc conturbabant. His enim 
exercitibiis, ducibusquc quos habemus, nullo mode pote- 
ram diffidere. Nequc assentiebar majori parti hominum. 
Fidcm enim eonsulum non condemnabam, qiuc suspecta 
vchementer erat Desiderabam nonnullis in rebus pru- 
dentiam et celeritatem. — Ad Brut ii. 1. 

■ Itaque P. Appuleius— doloris mei concionem habuit 
maximam — in qua, cum me — liberare Mispicione fiueium 
ToIIet ; ima voce cunctii concio declaravit, nihil eNse a me 
unquam de republica nisi optime cogitatum. — PhlL xlv. 6. 

*■ Post banc concionem duabus tribusve horis optatSs- 
aimi nuntii et literc venenmt — ibid. 
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could be thrown into it; and Brutus, though 
reduced to the utmost straits, defended it still with 
the greatest resolution. The old writers have 
recorded some stratagems which are said to have 
been put in practice on this occasion : ** how Hir- 
tius provided men skilled in diving, with letters 
written on lead, to pass into the tower under the 
river which runs through it ; till Antony obstructed 
that passage by nets and straps placed under water ; 
which gave occasion to another contrivance, of 
sending their intelligence backwards and forwards 
by pigeons"." 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtins 
with four legions of new levies, which he brought 
from Rome ; but when he was advanced within a 
few miles of Hirtius's camp, Antony privately 
drew out some of his best troops, with design to 
surprise him on the road before that union, and to 
draw him, if possible, to an engagement against 
his will. We have a particular account of the 
action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one 
of the conspirators against Cesar, who bore a 
principal part and command in it 

Galba to Cicero. 

" On the fifteenth of April, the day on which 
Pansa was to arrive in Ilirtius's camp, (in whose 
company I was, for I went a hundred miles to 
meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) Antony 
drew out two of his legions, the second and thirty- 
fifth, and two pnrtorian cohorts ; the one his own, 
the other Silanus's, with part of the Evocati', and 
came forward towards us, imagining that we had 
nothing but four legions of new levies. But in the 
night, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius 
had sent us the Martial legion which I used to 
command, and two praitorian cohorts. As soon as 
Antony's horse appeared in sight, neither the 
Martial legion nor the praetorian cohorts could be 
restrained from attacking them ; so that when we 
could not hold them in, we were obliged to follow 
them against our wills. Antony kept his forces 
within CasteUFranco '^ : and being unwilling to have 
it known that he had his I^ons with him, showed 
only his horse and light-armed foot. When Pansa 
saw the Martial legion running forward against 
his orders, he commanded two of the new-raised 
legions to follow him. As soon as we got through 
the straits of the morass and the woods, we drew 
up the twelve cohorts in order of battle. The 
other two legions were not yet come up. Antony 
immediately brought all his troops out of the village 
ranged likewise in order of battle, and without 
delay engaged us. At first they fought so briskly 
on both sides, that nothing could possibly be 
fiercer : though the right wing, in which I was, 
with eight cohorts of the Martial legion, put An- 
tony's thirty-fifth legion to flight at the first onset, 
and pursued it above five hundred paces from the 
place where the action began : wherefore obeierving 

> FronUn. De Stratagem. liL 13 ; Plin. Uiat. Nat x. 37. 
Dfo. p. 315. 

' The evocati were a choice body of veteran soldiers, 
who, after their dimii^bion from service, being yet vigorous 
and fit for war, were invited to it again, an a 8i>rt of volun- 
teers, by the conioil or general, and dibtinguijihod from the 
rest by peculiar privilegea. 

T Ad Forum Galloruni : now called CasM- Franco, a small 
village on the iEmilian-way between Modena and Bologna. 
>-Cluver. Ital. Ant. 1. i. c. 28. 



the enemy's horse attempting to snrnmnd oor 
wing, I began to retreat, and ordered the fight- 
armed troops to make head against the Mooriih 
horse, and prevent their coming upon us behind. 
In the meanwhile I perceived myself in the midrt 
of Antony's men, and Antony himself bat a little 
way behind me: upon which, with my shieUl thrown 
over my shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all 
speed towards the new legion that was coming to- 
wards us from the camp : and whilst Antony's men 
were pursuing me, and oars by mistake throwii^ 
javelins at me, I was preserved, I know not how, 
by being presently known to our soldiers. Cesar's 
proDtorian cohort sustained the fight a long time 
on the i£milian road : but our Left wing, whiA 
was the weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the 
Martial legion, and the pratorianof Hirtias, began 
to give ground, being sorronnded by Antony's 
horse, in which he is very strong. When all oir 
ranks had made good their retreat, I retresfeed 
myself the last to oar camp. Antony, u ^ oon- 
queror, fancied that he coald take it; hot upon 
trial lost many of his men in the attempt, witlwat 
being able to do us any hart Hirtius in the mean 
time, hearing of the engagement, marched oat 
with twenty veteran cohorts, and meeting Antony 
on his return, entirely routed and put to flight his 
whole army, in the very same place where they 
had fought before at Castel- Franco. About ten 
at night Antony regained his camp at Modena, 
with all his horse. Hirtius retired to that camp 
which Pansa had quitted in the mornings and where 
he left the two legions which Antony attacked. 
Thus Antony has lost the greater part of his 
veteran troops, yet not without some loss of oar 
preetorian cohorts and the Martial legion : we took 
two of Antonyms eagles and sixty standards, snd 
have gained a considerable advantage"." 

Besides this letter from Galba, there came letters 
also severally, from the two consuls and Octavios, 
confirming the other account, with the addition 
of some farther particulars : that Pansa, fighting 
bravely at the head of his troops, had received two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna: that Hirtius had scarce lost a single man: 
and that to animate his soldiers the better, he took 
up the eagle of the fourth l^on and carried it 
forward himself : that Csesar was left to the goard 
of their camp ; where he was attacked likewise by 
another body of the enemy, whom he lepulsea 
with great loss*. Antony reproedied him after- 
wards with running away from this engagement in 
such a fright, that he did not appear again till two 
days after, and without his horse or general's 
habit : but the account just mentioned was given 
by Cicero from letters that were read to the senate, 
in which Hirtius declared him to have acted with 
the greatest courage''. 

» Ep. Fam. x. 30l 

» Cum— ipse in primis PSnaa pognant, dnoboa pcfkn- 
losifl vulneriboa acceptis, sublatus e pnriio. — ^Fhll. zhr. 9l 

Hirtius ipse, aquihun quarts legionia cum inferret, qoa 
nuUius pulchriorem speciem imperafeoris aoeepimna, com 
tribus Antonii legionibus, equitatuque oonflixit. — Ibid. IdL 

Canai^-odoleacens maximi animi, ut veriaaime soriMt 
Ilirtius, castra multarum legionum pancia ooliortibai 
tutatus est, aeonnduraque prwlium fecit — Ibid. ; Apptan. 
iii. 571. 

l> l*rioro pnelio Antonioa emn fUgiisa sorilrft, ae daa 
paludamento equoque poet biduam demum appamlMa^— 
Suet. in. Aug. 10. 
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news readied Rome on the twentieth of 
where it raised an incredible joy ; and the 
*, we may imagine, for the late terrors which 
lad suffered from contrary reports. The 

body of the people assembled presently 
Cicero's house, and carried him in a kind of 
>h to the capitol, whence, on their return, 
•laced him in the rostra to give them an 
it of the Tictory ; and then conducted him 
ffith infinite acclamations : so that in a letter 
t to Brutus, he says, that he reaped on that 
e full fruit of all his toils, if there be any 
1 true and solid glory <^. 

day following the senate was summoned 

Comutus, the praetor, to deliberate on the 

of the consuls and Octavius. Servilius's 
a was, *' that the city should now quit the 
, and take the common gown again ; and 
pubUc thanksgiving should be decreed jointly 
honour of the consuls and Octavius. Cicero 

next, and declared strongly against quitting 
^um, till D. Brutus was first delivered from 
;ge ; that it would be ridiculous to put it off 
sy should see him in safety, for whose sake 
lad put it on ; that the motion for quitting it 
1 from envy to D. Brutus : to deprive him of 
ory that it would be to his name, to have it 
red to posterity that the people of Rome 
it on the sagum for the danger, and resumed 
wn for the preservation of one citizen. He 
d them therefore to continue in their former 
of thinking the whole danger and stress of 
ur to depend on D. Brutus, and though there 
iason to hope that he was already safe, or 

shortly be so, yet they should reserve the 
»f that hope to fact and the event, lest they 
I be found too hasty in snatching the favour 
! gods, or foolish in contemning the power 
rune'*." Then as to the decree of the thanks- 
, he urges Servilius with omitting two things 
vote, which ought necessarily to have accom- 
1 it : the giving Antony the title of enemy, 
leir own generals, of emperors. " The swords 
ir soldiers are dyed," says he, " or rather 
med only as yet, with blood ; if it was the 
of enemies, it was an act of the utmost piety : 
ntizens, the most detestable wickedness ; how 
hen shall he, who has outdone all enemies 
any, go without the name of enemy ? He 
V waging an inexpiable war with four consuls, 
he senate and people of Rome ; denounces, 
es, devastation, the rack and tortures to us 
confesses that Dolabella's horrid act, which 
rbarians would own, was done by his advice : 
"es what he would have done to this city, by 
&lamity of the people of Parma ; honest and 
ent men, firm to the interests of the senate 
eople, whom L. Antony, the portent and dis- 
of his species, put to death by all the methods 
lelty*." That Hannibal was never so barba- 
to any city, as Antony to Parma. He conjures 

to remember how much they had all been 
ed for two days past by villanous reports 

im hestemo die me ovantem ac propc triumphantem 
10 Romanus in Capltolium domo tulerit? domum 
sduxerit.— PtaiL xiv. & 

quidem die magnonim meomra laborum,— fraotnm 
naximom; si modoest aliquis fructus ex solida 
le gloria, &c.-~Ad Brut. 3. 

i PhlLxiv.1,2. « Ibid, a 



spread about the city, and were expecting either a 
wretched death or lamentable flight, and could 
they scruple to call those men enemies, from whom 
they feared such dreadful things ? He then pro- 
posed to enlarge the number of days of the thanks- 
giving, since it was not to be decreed to one, but 
to three generals jointly ; to whom, in the first 
place, he would give the title of emperors, since 
there had not been a supplication decreed without 
it for twenty years past, so that Servilius should 
not either have decreed it at all, or allowed the 
usual honoiur to those, to whom even new and 
unusual bonours were due '. That if, according 
to the present custom, the title of emperor was 
commonly given for killing a thousand or two of 
Spaniards, Gauls, or Thracians, how could they 
refuse it now when so many legions were routed, 
and such a multitude slain ? for with what honours, 
(says he) and congratulations, should our deliverers 
themselves be received into tliis temple, when yes- 
terday, on the account of what they have done, 
the people of Rome carried me into the capitol in 
a kind of triumph ? for that, after all, is a just 
and real triumph, when, by the general voice of 
the city, a public testimony is given to those who 
have deserved well of the commonweaKh. For if, 
in the common joy of the whole city, they congra- 
tulated me singly, it is a great declaration of their 
judgment : if they thanked me, still greater : if 
both, nothing can be imagined more glorious; 
that he was forced to say so much of himself 
against his will, by the strange envy and injuries 
which he had lately suffered : that the insolence 
of the factious, as they all knew, had raised a 
report and suspicion upon him, of his aiming at a 
tyranny, though his whole life had been spent in 
defending the republic from it ; as if he, who had 
destroyed Catiline for that very crime, was of a 
sudden become a Catiline himself'. That if the 
report had found credit in the city, their design 
was, by a sudden assault upon his person, as upon 
a tyrant, to have taken away his life. That the 
thing itself was manifest, and the whole affair 
should be laid open in proper time. That he had 
said all this not to purge himself to them, to 
whom he should be sorry to want an apology, but 
to admonish certain persons of jejune and narrow 
minds, to look upon the virtue of excellent citi- 
zens as the object of their imitation, not of their 
envy, since the republic was a wide field, where 
the course of glory was open to many^. That if 
any man contested with him the first place in the 
government, he acted foolishly, if he meant to do 
it by opposing vice to virtue : that as the race was 
gained by running the fastest, so virtue was only 
to be conquered by a superior virtue ; that they 
could never get the better of him by bad votes— 
by good ones perhaps they might — and he himself 
should be glad of it : that the people of Rome 
were perpetually inquiring, how men of their 
rank voted and acted ? and formed their judg- 
ment of them accordingly. That they all remem- 
bered, how in December last he was the author 
of the first step towards recovering their liberty ; 
how from the 1st of January he had been conti- 
nually watching over the safety of the common- 
wealth : how his house and his ears were open 
day and night to the advices and informations of 



' PhiL xiv. 4. 



s Ibid. 6. 



i» Ibid. 6. 
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who cune lo him. Haw hu opinion alwiji 
I, a^ntt VI embaH^ to Antony : bow be bad 
Mlwajt totrd bim bd mrnij, and Iheir pment 
>Ute. ■ ■■r, bat u aft *• he taeotiontA u enemy or 
a war, tbe codbuIb hid alwajs dropped his molion, 
from tbe number of thoM that were propmcd', 
which could pot boweier be done in tbe preMnt 
e, becaose be. who bad alnadj TOted a thanki- 
giTini;, bad nnwarilf TOtcd Anlonj an enemy, 
a a thankagiTing had neier been decreed bat 
net enemie*, ud nerer asked or granted in 
I waa properly a ciril war : that thej ihould 
either have denied it, or mmt of eoune decree 
« to be enemiea, for whose defeat it waa 
granted." Thru after flouruhiug on the particuUr 
merit of tbe three geoerali, Paiua, HirCiaa, Octa. 
liui 1 and ihowing haw well tbey had each 
deierred the name of emperor, he decreet a 
IbankwiTiDg of fifty days in the name of the three 
I joinilj '- In the lait place, he proceed! 10 
I apeak of tbe rewards due to the coblien, and 
: eapecially of ihe boaoora to be paid lo those who 
I had loat their liiea in tbe defence of their conntry. 
For these he propoies " a splendid monument to 
; be erected in common to them all, at Ihe public 
' chaq^ with their nunet and senices inscribed ;" 
I and in recommending it. breaks out into a kind 
of faneni euloginm upon them : — " O hippy 
deatb," says he, " which when due to nature, was 
■ 1 to your country '. for I canont but look upon 
ta bom for yonr country, wha«e name is creo 
ved from Mars: as if the tamr god who gave 
h to thii city, for the good of nationn. hid 
_ n birth also to you, for Ihe good of this city. 
J>e*lh in flight ia scandalous : in victory. gloriaoB ; 
wherefore whilst Iliote impious wretches, whom 
JDD slew, will solTcr the punisbmenl of their par- 
ricide in the infctnal regions ; yon, who breathed 
r last in victory, have obtained the place and 
seat o( the pious. The life given to us by nature 
ia short, but the memory of a life well spent, 
eieriaating. If it were not longer than this bfe, 
who would be lo mad, at the cipenM of the 
greatest pains and dangers, lo contend for Ihe 
priie of glory ? Your h>l therefore ia hsppy, O 
you, while you lived, Ihr brivot, now Ihe holiest 
of soldiers ; for tbe fame of your virtne can never 
be lost, either by the forgetfulness of those who 
DOW alive, or Ihe silence of lliose who shaU 
e hereafter ; tince the senate and people of 
Rome have raited to yon, as it were with their own 
laoda, an immortal monnmeat. There have been 
nany great and famous srmirB in tbe Punic, 
Gallic, Italic wars ; yet no such honour was ever 
done to any of them. I with that we could still 
s grealer, since yon have dinieihe greatest ser- 
iccB to us ; you drove Antony mad with rage, 
from the city : yoii repulied him, whrn he 
attempted to return. A fabric therefore shall 
be Erected of magnificent work, and letters 
raved upon il, tbe eternal witneases of your 

your monument, ever cease talking of you : bo 
that, instead of this fmil and mortal condition of 
life, you hue now acquired an imtnortality '." He 
then renews their former assurances to tbe old 
legions, " of the fdl and punctual payment of all 
(hich had been promised to them, ai soon as tbe 

ilWd.It. 



war should be over ;" and for tboae, hi tl 
lime, who had lost their lives for their r 
faa proposes ihit " the same rewards whtcl 
liavc been given to them if tbey had lived, 
be given immediately to their parenla. c 
wives or brothers." All which he incli 
uanal. in the form of a decree, which was 

Antony being cmellj mortified by lhi< 
kept himself close within his camp, and i 
to baxard nothing farther, bat to act onli 
defensive i eierpt by hanaiing the enemy < 
horse, in which he wa» far mperior. He Blil 
to make himself master of Modena, whi 
reduced to exiremity, and, by tbe strengtl 
works, to prevent their throwing any relief 
Hirtius and Oetavina, on the other hand, el 
rictory, were determined al all hazards to re 
and after two or three days spent in fini 
most likdyplace of breaking through the ei 
ments, tbey made their attack with aucb 
thai Antony, rather tbBn suffer the tow 
snatched al last out of bis hands, chose 
ont his IrgionSi and come to a general batt 
fight was bloody and obstinate, and Anton; 
though cbliged to give ground, bravely i 
every inch of it : till D. Brotus. Uking Ihi 
lunity at the same time to sally oat of the 
tbe head of his garrison, helped greatly I 
mine and complete the victor;'. Hirlius 
his advsDlBge with great spirit, and fo 
way into Antony's camp ; but when he hn 
the middle of it, was unfortunately kiL 
the general's lent. Ponlius Aquita, oat 
conspirators, was killed likewise in tl 
pisce : bat Octavius, who followed to 
them, made good their attempt, and kt 
aeaiion of the camp, with the entire de 
deitniction of Antony's best troops : while 
himself, wilh all bis horse, fled with greal 
talion towards the Alps. Some wrileri 
different relation of this action, but from 
and circumstanceB nf il drlivered by Cici 
appears lo be the genuine accoont. Thi 
pMiss died the day following of his wt 
Bologna ". 

SECTION XI. 

Th« entire defeat of Antony's snny 

people presently imagine, that the war w 

end. and the liberty of Ro 

*' ™« lili»tied. which would probs 

been the mm. if Antony hi 

Eirished in tbe action, or the consulj snr- 
ut the death of the couBuh. Ihoagh ni 
sensibly at first, in the midst of their joy 
victory, gave Ihe fatal blow to all Cicero's i 
and was the immediate canre of the rui 
repabllc*. Hirtiui waa a man of letters an. 
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itimately entrusted with Caesar's coansels, 
ployed to write his acts ; but as he was the 
creature of Caesar, and strongly infected with 
lo his views were all bent on supporting the 
hat had raised him, and serving his patron, 

public. In the beginning therefore of the 
ir, when he was tribune of the people, he 
ed a law to exclude all who were in arms with 
f from any employment or office in the 

which made him particularly obnoxious to 
npeians, who considered him as their most 
ite enemy. Pansa, whose father had been 
>ed by Sylla^, was attached with equal zeal 
ir, as to the head and reviver of the Marian 
ind served him in all his wars with singular 
1 and fidelity : he was a grave, sincere, and 
man ; and being naturally more moderate 
levolent than Hirtius, was touched with the 
his country, and the miseries of the op- 

Pompeians ; many of whom he relieved 
lumanity, and restored by his interest to 
f and their estates *^. This made him very 
', and gained him the esteem of all the 
: 80 that Cassius, in defending his Epicu- 
» Cicero, alleges Pansa as an example of 
genuine Epicureans, who placed their 
e or chief good in virtuous acts*. Be- 
eir entrance into the consulship, Quintus 

gave a most wretched account of them 
"as of a lewd, luxurious pair, not fit to be 

with the command of a paltry town, much 
the empire ;" and says, that ** if they were 
noved from the helm, the republic would 
ly be lost ; since Antony would easily draw 
ito a partnership of his crimes ; for when he 
with them in Gaul, he had seen incredible 
es of their effeminacy and debauchery, in 
:e even of the enemy'." But we must 
a great part of this character to the peevish- 
id envy of Quintus : for whatever they had 
»efore, they were certainly good consuls ; 
t of their affection to Cicero, and regard to 
hority, governed themselves generally in all 
ffairs by his maxims. They were persuaded 
e design of revenging Caesar's death would 
the republic again into convulsions, and 
from no other motive than the ambition of 
ing Caesar's place, and resolved therefore 
U by open force all attempts against the 

peace. From their long adherence to 

they retained indeed some prejudices in 

of that party, and were loath to proceed to 

ides, till pacific measures were found inef- 

This gave Cicero some reason to blame, 

ver to distrust them ; to complain of their 

ca quam potero brevissime exponam. Primom 
I. quantam perturbationem rerum urbanarum 
ibitOB consulum. &c.— Ep. Fam. x. 
linem Pompeianom qui vivat tenere lege Hirtia 
68.— Pbil. xUi. 16. 

1. xlv. 278. 
■a, gravis homo eC certus.— Ep. Fam. vi. 12. 

multos miseriis levavit, et quod ae in his malls 
n prebuit. mirabilis eum virorum bonorum bene- 

proeecuta est.— Ep. Fam. xv. 17. 

ue et Pansa, qui ^ior^y sequitur, virtutem retl- 

— Ibid. 19. 

3 ego penitos novi libidinum et langnorii eflleinina- 

inimi plenne : qui nisi a gubemaculis reoeiMrint, 

im ab universo naufragio perioulum est, &c.— Ep. 

ri.27. 



phlegm and want of vigour, as detrimental to the 
common cause: yet while they were generally 
suspected by others, he always thought them 
sincere, though they did not in all cases act up 
to his wishes. The event confirmed his judgment 
of them : for they both not only exposed, but lost 
their lives with the greatest courage in the defence 
of the republic ; and showed themselves to be the 
very men which Cicero had constantly affirmed 
them to be ; and though he imputes some little 
blame to Hirtius, yet of Pansa he declares, " that 
he wanted neither courage from the first, nor 
fidelity to the Ustr." 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vie 
tory, their power and authority would have been 
sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bounds of 
his duty, and sustain the tottering republic till 
Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their assist- 
ance ; and Plancus and D. Brutus unite themselves 
in the same cause, and give it a firm establishment 
in their consulship of the next year; all whose 
armies, together with the African legions, were 
far superior to any force that could have been 
brought against them. But the death of the two 
consuls placed Octavius at once above conttol, 
by leaving him the master of both their armies ; 
especially of all the veterans, who were disaffected 
to D. Brutus, and could not be induced to follow 
him ; and it fell out so lucky and apposite to all 
Octavios's views, as to give birth to a general per- 
suasion, that they had received foul play, and were 
both of them killed by his contrivance : for he was 
observed to be the first man who took up Hirtius's 
body in the camp, where some imagined him to 
have been killed by his own soldiers ; and Pansa's 
physician, Glyco, was actually thrown into prison 
by Torqnatus, Pansa's quaestor, upon a suspicion 
of having poisoned his wounds^. But the chief 
ground of that notion seems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the interests 
of Octavius : for M. Brutus thought it incredible, 
and in the most pressing manner begged of Cicero 
to procure Glyco s enlargement, and protect him 
from any harm, as being a worthy, modest man, 
incapable of such a villany ; and who, of all others, 
suffered the greatest loss by Pansa's death*. 

r Qtiales tibi Mrpe eoripai consules, tales extitemnt. 
[Ad Brut. 3.] Erat in eenatu satis vebemens et acer 
Pansa; cum in cateros hujus generis, turn maxime in 
Bocenun ; cui consuli non animus ab initio, non fides ad 
extremum defuit. Bellum ad Mutinara gerebator ; nihil 
ut in Ccsare reprehenderes, nonnuUa in Hirtio. — Ibid. 10. 

N.B. Several medals were struck by the senate on the 
occasion of this victory; particularly one in honour of 
Pansa, exhibiting the head of the Goddess Liberty, crowned 
with laurel, and the inscription, LiaaaTATia ; and on the 
reverse, Rome sitting upon the spoils of enemies, holding 
a spear in her right hand, and a dagger in her left, with 
her foot upon the globe, and victory flying towards her to 
crown her with laurel ; and the inscription.^C. Panaa. 
C.F.C.N.— See Morel. Fam. Rom. 

^ Rumor increbuit, ambos opera ejus oooisoe : ut Anto- 
nio fugato, republica oonsulibus orbata, solus victores 
exeroitus ooouparet. Pansc quidem adeo suspecta mors 
fuit, ut Olyco medicns custoditus rit, quad venenum vul- 
neri indidisset.— Suet in Aug. 11 ; Dio, I. xlvl. 317 : 
Appian. p. 57^. 

1 Tibi Olycona medionm Pansae— daigentissime oom- 
mendo ; audimus eum venisse in suq>icionem Torquato de 
morte Pansse, custodirique ut parricidam. Nihil minus 
oredendum, &c.— Rogo te et quidem valde rogo, aripias 
eum ex oustodia.— Ad Brut 6. 
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Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous tarn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs ; 
and within a day or two after the news, intimates 
his apprehension of it to Brutus : " Young Caesar," 
says he, " has a wonderful disposition to virtue ; I 
wish that I may govern him as easily, in all this 
height of honour and power, as I have hitherto 
done: the thing is now much harder; yet I do 
not despair of it : for the youth is persuaded, and 
chiefly by me, that we owe our present safety to 
him : and in truth, if he had not at first driven 
Antony from the city, all had been lost^." But 
as he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
untractable, so he began to exhort and implore 
Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army into 
Italy, as the only thing which could save them in 
their present circumstances : and to enforce his 
own authority, he procured a vote ahto of the 
senate, to caU him home with his legions to the 
defence of the republic K 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls ; 
and Antony's friends were so dejected for some 
time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition in 
the senate ; where he poured out all imaginable 
honours on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila, decreed an ovation to Caesar, and added a 
number of days to their thanksgiving in honour of 
D. Brutus ; whose deliverance happening to fall upon 
his birth.day, he decreed likewise that bis name 
should be ascribed ever after to that day in the fasti 
or public calendars, for a perpetual memorial of 
the victory. Antony's adherents were also declared 
enemies : in which number Servilius himself in- 
cluded Ventidius ; and moved, to give Cassius the 
command of the war against Dolabella ; to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he should find it 
useful to the republic"'. 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed 
by Brutus and his friends"; yet seems to have 
been wisely and artfully designed: for while it 
carried an appearance of honour, it would regularly 
have strip{>ed him of his power if he had made use 
of it : since his commission was to expire of course, 
and his army to be dissolved upon his first entrance 
into the city : but the confusion of the times made 
laws and customs of little effect with those who had 
thejpower to dispense with them. 

Tne commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony's defeat, that they redoubled their assur- 
ances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for the 
common cause. Lepidus especially, who had 

k Ccsarls voro pueri mirifica indolos virtutis. Utinam 
tam facile eum florentem ot taonoriboa ct gratia r^ere ac 
tenere poadmus, at adhuc tenuimus ! o»t omnino iUnd 
difHcIllus : Md non diffldimus. Pursuasum est cnlm ado- 
leioenti, et maxfme per me, ejus opera nos ease nlvos : et 
oerto, nial is Antoniom ab urbe avertisset, periissent 
omnia. — Ad Brut 3. 

1 Te, cognita senatus auctoritate, in Italiam adduccre 
exercltum ; qnod ot faccres, idque matoraros, magnopere 
desiderabat rcspublica.— Ad Unit, la 

■B A.D. V. Kalend. Maios cum de iis, qui hostes Jndicati 
sunt, bello perbcquendit, lentcntie dioercnttir, dixit 
Servilius ctiam dc Vcntidio, ct ut Cassiua perseqocretur 
Dolabcllam. Cui cum f Mem aMcnHUS, dccrevi hoc ampliut, 
ut tu, si arbitrarcre utile— pcraequorcre bello Dolabellam, 
dec— Ad Brut 5; it. 15. 

B Suspicor illud minus tibi probari, qund ab tuis fomili- 
aribus— non probatur, quod ut ovanti intruiro Ccaari lioe- 
rot, decrcverim.— Ad Brut. 15. 



suffered two of his lieutenants, Silanos md Cnlln^ 
to carry succours to Antony at Modena, labow 
to excuse it in a civil and humble stnun, mod U 
persuade Cicero, ** That they had done it agiiait 
his orders ; and though, for their former rehlMi 
to him, he was unwilling to punish them with te 
last severity, yet he had not sinee employed tfaea, 
or received them even into his camp. Heacqnaiirti 
him that Antony was arrived in his provinoe wA 
one legion, and a great multitude of men mumed, 
but with all his horse, which was very strong; mi 
that Ventidius had joined him with three legiov: 
that he was marching out against him with all Ui 
forces ; and that many of Antony's horM and foot 
daily deserted him : that for himself, he woall 
never be wanting in his duty to the senate and tte 
republic ; thanks him for not giving credit tt 
the false reports which were spread of him : ad 
above all, for the late honours that he had decmd 
to him ; begs him to expect everything from Ua 
which could be ex]>ected from an honest man, sod 
to take him under his special protection*.'* 

Pollio still more explicitly, " lliat there was M 
time now for loitering, or expecting the orden of 
the senate ; that all who wished to preserve tk 
empire, and the very name of the Roman pei^, 
ought to lend their present help ; that nodoag 
was more dangerous than to give Antony leisareto 
recollect himself; that for bis part, he woald 
neither desert nor survive the republic ; was grieved 
only for bis being at such a distance that he oodd 
not come so soon as he wished to its rdief ," &c 

Plancus sent word, ** That he wai taking il 
possible care to oppress Antony, if he came ialo 
that country ; that if he came without any con- 
siderable body of troops, he should be able to gift 
a good account of him, though he should be re* 
ceived by Lepidus ; or if he brought any foroe wA 
him, would undertake that he should do no 
in those parts till they could send him 
sufficient to destroy him ; that he was tiien in a 
treaty vrith Lepidus, about uniting their forces ii 
the same cause, by the mediation of Literenii 
and Furnius ; nor would be hindered by hii privili 
quarrel to the roan, from concurring with Us 
greatest enemy in the service of the comwM* 
wealth 1.'' In another letter he speaks with grart 
contempt of ''Antony's shattered forces, tfaoagft 
joined with those of Ventidius, the mn]e>driver(ai 
he calls him) ; and is confident, that if he eooU 
have met with them, they would not haTe stood u 
hour before him'." 

The conquerors at Modena were mudi c c uwi td 
in the mean time for giving Antony leitnre ti 
escape : but Octavius, from the beginning, had M 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had already giiiied 
what he aimed at ; had reduced Antony's power il 
low, and raised his own so high, aa to be in ooi* 
dition to make his own terms with him in tk 
partition of the empire, of which he seems to hail 
formed the plan from this moment : wbersss if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together mfA 
the consuls, the republican party vrould have pn)* 
bably been too strong for him and Lepidus, who, 
though master of a good army, was certainly i 

o Ep. Fam. x. 34. P Ibid. 33. q IbfaL xL 

' ^lihi cniin bi contiginet, ut prior ocenrrarem Antonio. 
non mchercule h<iram con»titiDB«t : tantom cro et mihi 
confldo, ct vie porcubias Ulins oopias, Yentkliiqiie wli ia'* 
castra dcspicio. — Ibid. 18. 
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al" : when he was pressed therefore to 
ony, he contrived still to delay it, till it 
;e, taking himself to be more usefully 
n securing to his interests the troops of 

• 

ras particularly disgusted at Antony's 
id often expostulates upon it with 
he tells him, ** That if Antony should 
!r strength again, all his great services 
ublic would come to nothing. It was 
lys he) at Rome, and all people believed 
was fled with a few unarmed, dispirited 
imself almost broken-hearted: but if it 
him, as I hear it is, that you cannot 
gain without danger ; he does not seem 
d from Modena, but to have changed 
it of the war. Wherefore men are now 
ent from what they were : some even 
lat you did not pursue him, and think 
;ht have been destroyed if diligence had 
: such is the temper of people, and, 
>f ours, to abuse their liberty against 
horn they obtained it : it is your part, 
> take care that there be no real ground 
tit The truth of the case is, he who 
Intony, puts an end to the war. What 
' that is it is better for you to consider, 
; to write more explicitly*." 
IS in his answer gives him the reasons 
lid not follow Antony so soon as he 
I had no horse," says he ; "no ear- 
not know that Hirtius was killed ; had 
ice in Caesar before I met and talked 
thus the first day passed. The next 
rly I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna, 
road met with an account of his death : 
to my little army, for so I may truly 
s extremely reduced, and in sad con- 
want of sill things : so that Antony 
days of me, and made much greater 
flying than I could in pursuing ; for 
ent straggling, mine in order. Wherever 
le opened all the prisons, carried away 
id stopped nowhere till he came to the 
lis place lies between the Apennine and 
a most difficult country to march 
^'hen I was thirty miles from him, and 
lad already joined him, a copy of his 
brought to me, in which he begs of his 
'ollow him across the Alps; and declares 
red in concert with Lepidus : but the 
ed out, especially those of Ventidius, 
very few of his own, that they would 
[uer or perish in Italy ; and began to 
would go to PoUentia : when he could 
5 them, he put off his march to the next 
(1 this intelligence, I presently sent five 
ore me to Pollentia, and followed them 
1 the army : my detachment came to 
1 hour before Trebellius, with Antony's 
gave me an exceeding joy, for I esteem 
I victory, "»" &c. 

er letter he says, " That if Caesar would 
persuaded by him to cross the Apen- 
ald have reduced Antony to such straits 
Bt have been destroyed by want rather 
ord : but that they could neither com- 

«pidu omneH imperatores forent mcliorcs, et 
liuH, dum orat sobrius.— Veil. Pat. ii. 63. 
xi. 12. " Ibid. 13. 



mand Caesar, nor Caesar his own troops ; both 
which circumstances were very bad*," &c. This 
authentic account from D. Brutus confutes two 
facts, which are delivered by an old historian, and 
generally received by all the modems ; first, that 
Octavius, after the victory, refused to have any 
conference with D. Brutus ; and that Brutus, for 
that reason, forbade him to enter his province, or 
to pursue Antony : secondly, that Pansa, in his 
last moments, sent for Octavius, and advised him 
to a union with Antony against the senate^. For 
it is evident, that on the very day of the victory, 
there was actually a conference between the two 
first, which passed in so amicable a manner as to 
ease Brutus of the jealousy which he had before 
conceived of Octavius : and Pansa's death hap- 
pened so early the next morning, that it left no 
room for the pretended advice and speech which 
is made for him to Octavius ; especially since it 
appears on the contrary, that instead of Octavius, 
Pansa really sent for D. Brutus, when he found 
himself dying, as if disposed rather to communi- 
cate something for the service of that cause in 
which he had lost his life. But both the stories 
were undoubtedly forged afterwards, to save 
Octavius's honour, and give a better colour to that 
sudden change of measi^res which from this hour 
he was determined to pursue*. 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, 
whose indulgence gave him an opportunity of 
practising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition 
in the camp, which created no small trouble to 
Brutus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of 
their rashness, and killed the authors of it ; and 
would have killed Antony too, if Brutus would 
have delivered him into their hands : but he could 
not be induced to take his life, though this was 
the second offence of the same kind ; but pre- 
tending that he would order him to be thrown 
into the sea, sent him to be secured on ship-board 
either from doing or suffering any farther mischief* ; 
of which he wrote an account to Cicero, who re- 
turned the following answer. 

" As to the sedition in the fourth legion about 
C. Antony, you will take what I say in good part; 
I am better pleased with the severity of the soldiers 
than with yours. I am extremely glad that yon 
have had a trial of the affection of your legions 
and the horse. As to what you write, that I am 
pursuing the Antonys much at my ease, and praise 
me for it — I suppose you really think so : but I 
do not by any means approve your distinction , 

' Quod 6i me Ckhat audisset. atque Apenninum tmnais- 
eet, in tantas angustlas Antonlum compulissem, ut inopia 
potins quam ferro conficoretur. Bed nequeCssarl inperarl 
potest> neo Caetttr exercitui suo : quod utrumque peadmum 
«»t. — Ep. Fam. x. 

7 Appian. 1. ill. 573 ; it. Hist. Rom. par Catrou et 
Rouill^, t. xvii. 1. iv. p. 433, &c. 

* There is an original medal still remaining that gives 
no small confirmation to this notion ; and was struck pro- 
bably at Rome, either by Pansa himself, upon his march- 
ing out towards Modena, or by the senate soon after Pansa's 
death, in testimony of the strict union that subsisted 
between him and D. Brutus Albinua. For on the one side 
there is the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or rather of 
Pan, which is frequent on Pansa's coins, with the inscrip- 
tion als) of his name, C. Panba : and on the other, Albinvs. 
Bbvti. F. with two ripht handt joined, holding a caduceus. 
as an emblem of the strictest amity and concord.— See 
Famil. Vibia. in Vaillant or MureL 

• Dlo, 1. xlvii. p. 340. 
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when you say, that our animosity ought to be 
exerted rather in preventing civil wars, than in 
revenging ourselves on the vanquished. I differ 
widely from you, Brutus ; not that I yield to you in 
clemency, but a salutary severity is always pre- 
ferable to a specious show of mercy. If we are so 
fond of pardoning, there will be no end of civil 
wars : but you are to look to that ; for I can say 
of myself, what Plautus's old man says in the 
Trinummus, Life is almost over with me ; it is you 
who are the most interested in it. You will be 
undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
care : for you will not always have the people, nor 
the senate, nor a leader of the senate, the same as 
now. Take this, as from the Pythian oracle ; 
nothing can be more true^." 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi- 
cal story which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband's unhappy fate^, died most probably 
about this time at Rome, of a lini^ering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state of health 
when Brutus left Italy, where she is said to have 
parted ft-om him with the utmost grief and floods 
of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her 
last leave of him : and Plutarch says, *' that there 
was a letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was 
genuine, in which he lamented her death, and 
complained of his friends for neglecting her in 
her last sickness :" this however is certain, that 
in a letter to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia*s 
indisposition, with a slight compliment to Atticus 
for his care of her<^ : and the following letter of 
condolence to him from Cicero, can hardly be 
applied to any other occasion but that of her 
death. 

Cicero to Brutus* 

" I should perform the same office which yon 
formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
letter, did I not know that you cannot want those 
remedies in your grief, with which you relieved 
mine. I wish only that you may now cure yourself 
more easily than at that time you cured me : for 
it would be strange in so great a man as you, not 
to be able to practise what he had prescribed to 
another. As for me, not only the reasons which 
you then collected, but your very authority, deterred 
me from indulging my sorrow to excess. For 
when you thought me to behave myself with greater 
softness than became a man, especially one who 
used to comfort others, you chid me with more 
severity than it was usual for you to express : so 
that, out of a reverence to your judgment, I 
roused myself; and by the accession of your 
authority, took everything that I had learned or 
read, or heard on that subject, to have the greater 
weight. Yet my part, Brutus, at that time, was 
only to act agreeably to duty and to nature : but 
yours, as we say, is to be acted on the stage, and 
before the people. For when the eyes, not only 
of your army, but of all the city, nay, of all the 
world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, 
by whom we other mortals are made the stouter, 
to betray any dejection or want of courage. You 
have suffered indeed a great loss (for you have lost 

b Ad Unit. 2. 

« A pp. 1. iv. 6G9 ; Dio, 1. xlvii. 356 ; Val. Max. iv. 6. 
d Valetudinem Porcia meae tibi cutk esse, non miror. 
—Ad Brut. 17. 



that which has not left its fellow on earth), and 
must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a blow; 
lest to want all sense of grief should be thoogbt 
more wretched than grief itself : but to do it witir 
moderation, is both useful to others and necessary 
to yourself. I would write more if this was not 
already too much : we expect yon and year army : 
without which, though all other things sncoeed to 
our wishes, we shall hardly ever be free*." 

As the time of choosing magistrates now drew 
on, and particularly of fiUing up the colleges of 
priests, in which there were many Tacancies, so 
Brutus was sending home many of his young nobles 
to appear as candidates at the election ; the two 
Bibuluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus, whom he 
severally recommends to Cicero's protectkm. 
Cicero was desirous that his son also should come 
with them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote to 
Brutus to know his mind about it, and, if he 
thought proper, to send him away immediately ; 
for though he might be chosen in absence, yet his 
success would be much easier if he was present'. 
He touches this little affair in several of his letters; 
but finding the public disorders increase still every 
day, he procured the election of priests to be 
thrown off to the next year : and Brutus havisg 
sent him word in the mean while that his son had 
actually left him, and was coming towards Rome, 
he instanUy despatched a messenger to me^ him 
on the road, with orders to send him baek again, 
though he found him landed in Italy : <* since 
nothing," he says, *' could be more agreeable either 
to himself, or more honourable to his son, tim 
his continuance with Brutus'." 

Not long after the battle of Modena, tiie nem 
of Dolabella's defeat, and death, from Asia, broogfat 
a fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and his fnodi 
at Rome. Dolabella, after his success agaiait 
Trebonius, having pillaged that province of iti 
money, and of all things useful for war, marehed 
forward to execute his grand desig;!! upon Syria; 
for which he had been making all this prepantioB : 
but Cassius was beforehand with him, and havisg 
got possession of that country, and of all the annn 
in it, was much superior to him in force. Dola- 
bella, however, made his way with some sooooi 
through Cilicia, and came before Antioch in Syria, 
but was denied admittance into it ; and after soas 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loM, 
marched to Laodicea, which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to him. Here CassiM 
came up with him, and presently invested tke 
place, where, after he had destroyed Dolabelk't 
fleet, in two or three naval engagements, he shit 
him up closely by sea, as well as land; tffl 
Dolabdla, seeing no way to escape, and the ton 
unable to hold out any longer, killed himself^ 10 
prevent his falling alive into Cassins's hands, and 
suffering the same treatment which he had shovi 
to^Trebonius ; but Cassius generously ordered ba 

c Ad Brut. 9. 

' Bed quamvis liceat absentia rationem haberi. 
omnia sunt pranentibus faciliora. — Ad Brut. 5. 

ff Ego autem, cum ad me de Cioeronis abe te i 

acripfiiaaes, statim extrari tabellarioa, literaaque ad Ctoa* 
ronem ; ut etiam si in Italiam veniaset, ad te redirei. Kibl 
enim mlhi Jiicundiua, illi honcatiua. Quamquam aliqoa- 
ties ei scripateram, socerdotum comitia, mea ■wmmm tttt 
tentiono in alterum annum eaae r^ecta, Ato.— Ad Brai 
14 ; it. 6, 6, 7. 
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body to be buried, with that of his lieutenant 
Octayiua, who killed himself also with him'*. 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, or 
rather observing the motions of his flight : he had 
with him, besides his own forces, the new legions 
of the late consuls, while all the veterans put 
themselves under the command of Octavius: so 
that after Antony was joined by Ventidius with 
three legions, Brutus was hardly strong enough 
dther to fight with him, or, what he rather aimed 
at, to hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. 
He desired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus 
not to receive him, '* though he was sure,'' he 
says, " that Lepidus would never do anything that 
was right ;** and wish^ likewise that Cicero would 
confirm Plancus ; since by some of Antony's 
papers which fell into his hands he perceived 
that Antony had not lost all hopes of him, and 
thought himself sure of Lepidus and PoUio ; of 
which he gave Plancus immediate notice, and 
signified, tihat he was coming forward with all 
expedition to join with him^ But he complains 
much in all his letters of his want of money, and 
the sad condition of his army; which was not 
contemptible for the number, but the kind of his 
troops, being for the most part new-raised men, 
bare and needy of all things i'. ** I cannot," says 
be, " maintain my soldiers any longer. When I 
first undertook to free the republic, I had above 
three hundred thousand pounds of my own in 
money ; but am now so far from having anything, 
that I have involved all my friends in debt for me. 
I have seven legions to provide for : consider vrith 
what difficulty. Had I the treasures of Varro, I 
ooold not support the expensed" He desired 
therefore a present supply of money, and some 
Teteran legions, especially the fourth and Martial, 
which continued stUl with Octavius. This was de- 
ereed to him readily by the senate, at the motion 
of Dmsos and Paullus, Lepidus's brother*" : but 
Cicero wrote him word, *' that all who knew those 
legions the best, affirmed, that they would not be 
induced by any terms to serve under him : that 
moDey, however, should certainly be provided for 
|iim : ' and concludes by observing, *' that if Le- 
pidoB should receive Antony, it would throw them 
again into great difficulties : but that it was Brutus's 
part to take care that they should have no cause 
to fear the event : for as to himself, that he could 
not possibly do more than he had already done ; 
but wished to see D. Brutus the greatest and most 
iilu strions of men".** 

~k"Ep. Pam. 1«, 13, 15 ; Appian. 1. iv. 625 ; Dio, 1. xlvii.344. 
. * In prirait rogo te, ad hominem ventoeitBitnum Lepidum 
mittaa, ne beUum nobis redintegrare powit, Antonio sibi 
eoajuncta^ — ^Mihi persuasinimum est, Lepidum recto fao- 
tnmm nmiquam — ^Plancum quoque confirmetis, oro ; quem 
4>ero, pnlao Antonio, reipublic« non defuturum. — Ep. 
Fam.zl. 9. 

Antonins ad Lepidum proficiacitur, ne de Planco qnidem 
spem adhuo abjerit, ut ex libelliB aula animadverti, qui in 
me incidenmt— Ibid. 11. 
. k Cum aim cum tironibua egenti8Blmi&-- Ibid. 19. 

1 Alere Jam militea non poaaum. Cum ad rempublicam 
Ubemidam aooeaai, H.S. milii fuit pecunie coco ampliua. 
Tuitum abest at mem rei familiaria liberum ait quidquam, 
nt omnea Jam meoa amicoa ere alieno obatrlnxerim. Sep- 
tcnDm nomerum nunc legionum alo, qua difflcultato, tu 
artrftrare. Non, ai Varronia theaauroa haberem, aubaiatere 
■mnptui pnaacim.^-Ibid. 10. 

» Ep. Fam. xL 19. 

■ Ldj^fcrnem Bfartlam et quariam negant, qui illaa nonmt, 



Plancus, as it is hinted above, was carrying on 
a negotiation with Lepidus to unite their forces 
against Antony : it was managed on Plancus' side 
by Fumius ; on Lepidus's by Laterensis, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the republic, and 
zealous to engage his general to its interests ; and 
Lepidus himself dissembled so well as to persuade 
them of his sincerity ; so that Plancus was march- 
ing forward in great haste to join with him, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 

Plancus to Cicero, 

" After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
service to the public that you should be informed 
of what has since happened. My diligence, I hope, 
has been of use both to myself and to the com- 
monwealth : for I have been treating with Lepidus 
by perpetual messages ; that laying aside all 
former quarrels, he would be reconciled, and 
succour the republic in common with me, and 
show more regard to himself, his children, and 
the city, than to a desperate abandoned robber ; 
in which case he might depend on my service and 
assistance for all occasions : I transacted the affair 
by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, that if he 
could not keep Antony out of his province, he 
would pursue him by open war ; begged that I 
would come and join forces with him, and so much 
the more, because Antony was said to be strong 
in horse ; whereas Lepidus's could hardly be called 
indifferent : for not many days before, even out of 
his small number, ten, who were reckoned his best, 
came over to me. As soon as I was informed of 
this, I resolved without delay to support Lepidus 
in the execution of his good intentions : I saw of 
what benefit my joining him would be, either for 
pursuing and destroying Antony's horse with mine, 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence of 
ray army, the corrupt and disaffected part of 
Lepidus's. Having made a bridge therefore in 
one day over the I sere, a very great river in the 
territory of the AUobroges, I passed with my army 
on the twelfth of May : but having been informed 
that L. Antony was sent before with some horse 
and cohorts to Forum Julii, 1 had sent my brother 
the day before with four thousand horse to meet 
with him, intending to follow myself by great 
journeys with four legions and the rest of my horse, 
without the heavy baggage. If we have any tolerable 
fortune for the republic, we shall here put an end 
to the audaciousness of the desperate, and to all 
our own trouble : but if the robber, upon hearing 
of my arrival, should run back again into Italy, it 
will be Brutus's part to meet with him there : who 
will not be wanting, I know, either in counsel or 
courage : but if that should happen, 1 will send 
my brother also with the horse, to follow and pre- 
serve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take care 
of your health, and love me as I love you*»." 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treache- 
rous part, being determined at all hazards to sup- 
port Antony; and though he kept him at a 
distance for some time, and seemed to be con- 
strained at last by his own soldiers to receive him, 
yet that was only to save appearan ces, till he could 

ulla conditione ad te posae perduci. Pecunie, quam ded- 
deraa, ratio potest haberi, eaque habebitur— ego plus quam 
feci, facere non poasum. Te tamen, id quod 6i)ero, omnium 
maximum et clarissimum videre cuplo. — ^Ep. Fam. xL 14. 
o Ep. Fam. x. 15. 
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do it with advantage and security to them both : his 
view in treating with Plancus was probably to amuse 
and draw him so near to them, that when he and 
Antony were actually joined, they might force him 
into the same measures, without his being able to 
help it, or to retreat from them. When he was upon 
the point therefore of joining camps with Antony, 
he sent word to Plancus, who was within forty miles 
of him, to stay where he then was till he should 
come up to him : but Plancus, suspecting nothing, 
thought it better still to march on ; till Laterensis, 
perceiving how things were turning, wrote him 
word in all haste that neither Lepidus nor his army 
were to be trusted, and that he himself was de- 
serted ; " exhorting Plancus to look to himself, 
lest he should be drawn into a snare, and to per- 
form his duty to the republic ; for that he had dis- 
charged his faith by giving him this warning p,*' &c. 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions : he acquaints him "that Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty-eighth 
of May, and the same day marched forward towards 
him: of all which he knew nothing till they were 
come within twenty miles of him : that upon the 
first intelligence of it he retreated in all haste, re- 
passed the Isere, and broke down the bridges which 
he had built upon it, that he might have leisure to 
draw all his forces togethcT, and join them with his 
colleague D. Brutus, whom he expected in three 
days : that Laterensis, whose singular fidelity he 
should ever acknowledge, when he found himself 
duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands upon himself; 
but being interrupted in the act, was thought likely 
to live. He desires that Octavius might be sent to 
him with his forces ; or if he could not come in 
person, that his army however might be sent, since 
his interest was so much concerned in it : that as 
the whole body of the rebels was now drawn into 
one camp, they ought to act against them with the 
whole force of the republic," &c.'J 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein *' he 
calls the gods and men to witness, that he had 
nothing so much at heart as the public safety and 
liberty ; of which he should shortly have given 
them proofs, had not fortune prevented him : for 
that his soldiers, by a general mutiny and sedition, 
had plainly forced him to take so great a multitude 
of citizens under his protection." He beseeches 
them, *' that laying aside all their private grudges, 
they would consult the good of the whole republic ; 
nor in a time of civil dissention treat his clemency, 
and that of his army, as criminal and traitorous'." 

D. Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
with Plancus, who acted with him for some time 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province on their side : which being signified in 
their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the honest there. In a 
letter of Plancus to Cicero, — ** You know," gays 
he, ** I imagine, the state of our forces : in my 
camp there are three veteran legions, with one 
new, but the best of all others of that sort : in 
Brutus's one yeteran legion, another of two years' 



P At Latcrenitis, vir sanctLssimus, suo ohirograpbu mittit 
mihi litoras, in eis<iue desperans de Be, de exercitu, do 
Lepidi fide, querensque se destitutum : in quibus aperte 
denuntiat, videani ne fallar: suam fidem solutam esse, 
reipublicK ne desim.— £p. Fam. z. 21. 

q Ibid. 83. r Ibid. 35. 



standing, eight of new levies : wo tbat our vb 

army is great in number, little in strength : 

what small dependence there is on a fresh sdi 

we have oft experienced to our cost. If 

African troops, which are yeteran, or Csesi 

should join us, we should willingly pat all 

the hazard of a battle : as I saw CKsar's to be 

nearest, so I have never ceased to press him, 

he to assure me, that he would come instac 

though I perceive that he had no such tboa 

and is quite gone off into other measures : j 

have sent our friend Fumius again to him, ^ 

letters and instructions, if he can possibly do 

good with him. You know, my dear Cicero, 

as to the love of young Caesar, it belongs to m 

common with you : for on the account dth< 

my intimacy with his uncle when alive, it 

necessary for me to protect and dierish him 

because he himself, as far as I have been ah 

observe, is of a most moderate and gentle disj 

tion ; or that after so remarkable a fnend 

with C. Cssar, it would be a shame for me nt 

love him, even as my ovm child, whom he 

adopted for his son. But what 1 now writ 

write out of grief, rather than ill-will : that An 

now lives ; that Lepidus is joined with him ; 

they have no contemptible army ; that they 

hopes, and dare pursue them ; is all eot 

owing to Csesar. I will not recall what is 

since passed : but if he had come at the 

when he himself declared that he would, the 

would have been either now ended, or remc 

to their great disadvantage, into Spain, a proi 

utterly averse to them. What motive or w 

counsels drew him off from a part so glorious, 

so necessary too, and salutary to himself, 

turned him so absurdly to the thoughts of a 

months' consulship, to the terror of all peop 

cannot possibly comprehend. His friends : 

capable of doing much good on this occasion, 

to himself and the republic ; and, above all ot! 

you, to whom, he has greater obligations thar 

man living, except myself ; for I shall never f 

that I am indebted to you for the greates 

have given orders to Fumius to treat with hii 

these affairs ; and if I had as much authority 

him as I ought, should do him great set 

We in the mean time have a very hard pa 

sustain in the war : for we neither think it sa 

venture a battle, nor yet, by turning our back 

give the enemy an opportunity of doing gr 

mischief to the republic : but if either Cesar v 

regard his honour, or the African l^ons > 

quickly, we shall make you all easy finom 

quarter. I b^ you to continue your affecti( 

me, and assure yourself that I am strictly you: 

Upon the news of Lepidus's union with Am 

the senate, after some little time spent in 

sidering the effects of it, being encouraged b; 

concord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and depei 

on the fidelity of their united forces, voted Le] 

an enemy, on the thirtieth of June ; and 

molished the gilt statue which they had 1 

erected to him ; reserving still a liberty to 

and his adherents of returning to their du 

the first of September*. Lepidus*8 wife 

• Ep. Fam. x. 24. 

t Lepidus tuus affinis, meus familiaris, prid. Kal. C 
sententiis omnibus bostis a senaiu Judioatus est ; <»et< 
qui una cum illo a republica defeoerunt : qoibus tan 
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II. Bratai' flitter, by whom he had sons, whose 
fortimet were necessarily mined by this vote, 
which confiscated the father's estate ; for which 
raaion Serrilia, their grandmother, and Cassiiis's 
wife, their aunt, solicited Cicero very earnestly 
either that the decree itself might not pass, or 
tiiat the children should be excepted out of it : 
hot Cicero could not consent to oblige them : for 
tmoe the first was thought necessary, the second 
followed of course. He gave Brutus, however, a 
pwticalar account of the case by letter. 

Cicero to Brutus, # 

" Though I was just going to write to you 
by MessaU Corvinus, yet I would not let our 
friend Vetus come vrithout a letter. The republic, 
Bmtus, is now in the utmost danger : and after 
we had conquered, we are forced again to fight, by 
tiM perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On 
whi<m occasion, when for the care with which I 
have charged myself of the republic, I had many 
things to make me uneasy, yet nothing vexed me 
more than that I could not yield to the prayers of 
your mother and sister; for I imagined that I 
should easily satisfy you, on which I lay the great- 
cat stress. For Lepidus's case could not by any 
means be distinguished from Antony's ; nay, in all 
people's judgment was even worse, since after he 
had received the highest honours from the senate, 
and but a few days before had sent an excellent 
letter to them, on a sudden he not only received 
the broken remains of our enemies, but now wages 
a most cruel war against us by land and sea, the 
event of which is wholly uncertain. When we are 
desired therefore to extend mercy to his children, 
not a word is said why, if their fother should 
conquer (which the gods forbid), we are not to 
expect the last punishment from him. I am not 
ignorant how hard it is, that children should suffer 
for the crimes of their parents : but it was wisely 
contrived by the laws, that the love of their chil- 
dren should make parents more affectionate to their 
country. Wherefore it is Lepidus who is cruel to 
his children, not he who adjudges Lepidns an 
enemy ; for if, laying down his arms, he were to be 
condemned only of violence, in which no defence 
could be made for him, his children woald suffer 
the same calamity by the confiscation of his estate. 
Yet what your mother and sister are now soliciting 
against, in favour of the children, the very same 
and much worse Lepidus, Antony, and our other 
enemies, are at this very moment threatening to us 
alL Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and 
your army. It is of the utmost consequence both 
to the republic in general, and to your honour and 
glory in particular, that, as I wrote to you before, 
you come as soon as possible into Italy ; for the 
republic is in great want nut only of your forces, 
but of your counsels. I served Vetus with plea- 
sure as you desired me, for his singular benevolence 
and duty to you : I found him extremely zealous 
and affectionate both to you and the republic : I 
shall see my son, I hope, very soon, for I depend 
on his coming with you quickly to Italy "." 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having 
heard from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 
time, and on the same subject, to Cicero. 

Muiitatem redeondi anteKaL Sept. potestas facta est.— £p. 
Fam. ziL 10. > Ad Brut 12. 



Brutus to Cicero, 

" Other people's fears oblige me to entertain 
some apprehensions myself on Lepidus's account : 
if he should withdraw himself from us (which 
will prove, I hope, a rash and injurious suspicion 
of him), I beg and beseech you, Cicero, conjuring 
you by our friendship and your affection to me, to 
forget that my sister's children are Lepidus' sons, 
and to consider me in the place of their father. 
If I obtain this of you, you will not scruple, I am 
sure, to do whatever you can for them. Other 
people live differently vnth their friends, but I can 
never do enough for my sister's children, to satisfy 
either my inclination or my duty. But what is 
there in which honest men can oblige me (if in 
reality I have deserved to be obliged in anything), 
or in which I can be of service to my mother, 
sister, and the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not 
as much weight with yon and the senate to pro- 
tect, as their father Lepidus to hurt them ? I 
feel so much uneasiness and indignation, that I 
neither can nor ought to write more fully to you ; 
for if, in a case so important and so necessary, 
there could be any occasion for words to excite 
and confirm you, there is no hope that yon will do 
what I wish, and what is proper. Do not expect 
therefore any long prayers from me : consider only 
what I am ; and that I ought to obtain it either 
from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
with me ; or without regard to our private friend- 
ship, from a consular senator of such eminence. 
Pray send me word as soon as you can what you 
resolve to do. July the Ist*." 

Cicero perceiving from this letter, what he had 
no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favour for his nephews, prevailed 
with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, till the times were 
more settled ^ 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, 
than a correspondence was set on foot between 
them and Octavius, who, from the death of the 
consuls, showed but little regard to the authority 
of Cicero or the senate ; and wanted only a pre- 
tence for breaking with them. He waited however 
a while to see what became of Antony ; till finding 
him received and supported by Lepidus, he began 
to think it his best scheme to enter into the league 
with them, and to concur in what seemed to be 
more peculiarly his own part, the design of reveng- 
ing the death of his uncle. Instead therefore of 
prosecuting the war any farther, he was persuaded 
by his friends to make a demand of the consulship, 
though he was not yet above twenty years old. 
This step shocked and terrified the city ; not that 
the consulship could give him any power which 
his army had not already given, but as it indicated 
a dangerous and unseasonable ambition, grounded 
on a contempt of the laws and the senate ; and 
above all, raised a just apprehension of some 
attempt against the public liberty : since, instead 
of leading his army where it was wanted and de- 
sired, against their enemies abroad, he chose to 
march with it towards Rome, as if he intended to 
subdue the republic itself. 

« Ad Brut. 13. 

7 8<>rori.H tuic filiis quam diligcntcr consiilam, spcro to 
ex matrix ct ex wroris litcris cogniturum, dec— Ibid. 15 ; 
it. 18. 
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There was a report spread in the mean while 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen consul. 
Brutus mentioning it in a letter to him, says, " If I 
should ever see that day, I shall then hegin to figure 
to myself the true form of a republic subsisting by 
its own strength ■/' It is certain that he might have 
been declared consul by the unanimous suffrage of 
the people, if he had desired it ; but in times of 
such violence, the title of supreme magistrate, with- 
out a real ]>ower to support it, would have exposed 
him only to more immediate danger and insults 
from the soldiers ; whose fastidious insolence in 
their demands was grown, as he complains, insup- 
portable*. Some old writers say, what the modems 
take implicitly from them, that he was du|)ed, and 
drawn in by Octavius to favour his pretensions to 
the consulship, by the hopes of being made his 
colleague, and governing him in the office **. Bat 
the contrary is evident from several of his letters : 
and that of all men he was the most averse to 
Octavius's design, and the most active in dissuad- 
ing him from pursuing it. Writing upon it to 
Brutus : '* As to Ciesar, (saya he) who has been 
governed hitherto by my advice, and is indeed of 
an excellent disposition and wonderful firmness, 
some people, by most wicked letters, messages, 
and fallacious accounts of things, have pushed him 
to an assured hope of the consulship. As soon as 
I perceived it, I never ceased admonishing him in 
absence, nor reproaching his friends who are 
present, and who seem to encourage his ambition ; 
nor did I scruple to lay open the source of those 
traitorous counsels in the senate : nor do 1 ever 
remember the senate or the magistrates to have 
behaved better on any occasion ; fur it never hap- 
pened before, in voting an extraordinary honour to 
a powerful or rather most powerful man (since 
power is now measured by force and arms), that 
no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor so much 
as a private senator, would move for it : yet in 
the midst of all this firmness and virtue the city is 
greatly alarmed ; for we are abused, Brutus, both 
by the licentiousness of the soldiers, and the inso- 
lence of the general. Every one demands to have as 
much power in the state as he has means to extort 
it ; no reason, no moderation, no law, no custom, 
no duty, is at all regarded ; no judgment or opinion 
of the citizens, no shame of posterity,*^" &c. 

What Cicero says in this letter is very remark- 
able : that in all this height of young Caesar's 
A. I'RB. 710. power, there was not a magistrate, 
nor so much as a single senator, who 
would move for the decree of his con- 
sulship : the demand of it therefore 
was made by a deputation of his offi- 
cers ; and when the senate received 
it more coldly than they expected, Cornelius, a 
centurion, throwing back his robe and showing 
them his sword, boldly declared that if they would 
not make him consul, that should. But Octavius 
himself soon put an end to their scruples, by 
marching with his legions in a hostile manner to 
the city**, where he was chosen consul with Q. 

■ His Uteris soriptis, te consulcm factum audivimus; 
tum vero incipiam pmponcrc mihi rempubliotm Justam 
et Jam suia nitcntem viribus, si isthuc videro. — ^Ad Brut 4. 

* llludlmur, Bruto, cum militum deliciis, tum impora- 
toris indolcntia.— Ibid. \<K 

>> Plut. in Cic c Ad Brut. 10. 

d Consulatum vigesimo ctatis anno invasit, admotis 
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Pedius, his kinsman and co-heir, in part of Ui 
uncle's estate, in the month of Sextilia ; vhidh^ 
on the account of this fortunate beginning of Ui 
honours, was called afterwards, from lui 
surname, Augustus". 

The first act of his magistracy was to 
all the public money which he found in BoBe, 
and make a dividend of it to his loldierB. He 
complained loudly of the senate, " that instead 
of paying his army the rewards which they had 
decreed to them, they were contriTing to haian 
them with perpetual toila, and to engage then ia 
fresh wars against Lepidus and Antony ; and like- 
wise, that in the commission granted to toi 
senators to provide lands for the legions after 
the war, they had not named him'." Bat tiwre 
was no just ground for any sudi complaints ; for 
those rewards were not decreed, nor intended to 
be distributed, till the war was quite ended ; aad 
the leaving Cseaar oat of the commisaioa, was not 
from any particular slight, but a general eiceptioa 
of all who had the command of armies, as iaipia- 
per to be employed in such a charge : tlwogk Ci- 
cero indeed was of a different opinion, and praoed 
for their being taken in. D. Bmtns and Plaacas 
were excluded as well as Caesar, and both of then 
seem likewise to have been disgusted at it, io that 
Cicero, who was one of the number, in order to 
retrieve the imprudence of a step which gave sock 
offence, would not suffer his colleagues to do any- 
thing of moment, but reserved the whole aflGur 
to the arrival of Csesar and the rest '. 

But Ciesar, being now wholly bent on changiog 
sides and measures, was glad to catch at every 
occasion of quarrelling with the senate ; hie 
charged them with calling him a boy, and treat* 
ing him as such'' : and found a pretext also against 
Cicero himself, whom, after all the services reeeived 
from him, his present views obliged him to aban- 
don ; for some busy informers had told him, that 
Cicero had spoken of him in certain ambignoos 
terms which carried a double meaning, either of 
advancing or taking him off, which Octavins was 
desirous to have reported everywhere, and bdieved 
in the worst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the 
first notice of it in the following letter : 

D. Brutufy Emperor, Contui eieet, /• M. T. 

Cieero. 

'* What I do not feel on my own account, my 
love and obligations to yon make me feel on yoors : 
that is, fear. For after I had been often told what 
I did not wholly slight, Labeo S^nlins, a man 
always like himself, just now informs me that he 
has been with Ciesar, where there was much dis- 

hostiliter ad urbem Icgionibus, miasfsqae, qui aibt exerd- 
tug nomine depoacerent. Cum qutdem cunotante seaato, 
Cornelius coiturlo, princeps Ifgationis, r^Jecto a^iuki, 
ostendeuB gladii capulum, non dubitaaaet in curia dleare; 
bic fadot, ai voe non feceritia.— Suefeon. In Aug. 26. 

* Sextilem mensem e suo oognomine nominavft, magls 
quam 8eptcmbrem, in quo erat natus, quia boo riU si 
primus oonsulatus, &o.— Sueton. in Aug. 31. 

f Appian. iiL dSI. 

ff Cum ego oensiwcm. de lis qui excrdtus haterent, wmt- 
tentiam ferri oportere, iidcm illi, qui aolent, reclamarant. 
Itaquc excGpti etiam estis, me vebementer repugnant^— 
itaque cum quidam de ooUegis nostrisagrariam curatiaBem 
ligurircnt, disturbavi rem, totamque integram vobia : 
vavi.— Ep. Fam. xL 81 ; it SO, 23. 

k Dio, 1. xlvi. 318 ; Sueton. in Aug. IS. 
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emme on yoa ; that CBsar Umself had no other 
complaint against yon but for a certain saying 
whidi he declared to have been spoken by you : 
' diat the yonng man was to be praised, adorned, 
taken off * ;' but he would not be so silly, he said, 
as to put it into any man's power to take him off. 
Tliis, I dare say, was first carried to him, or forged 
by S^gnlins himself, and did not come from the 
young man. S^ulius had a mind likewise to per- 
suade me, that the veterans talk most angrily 
i^gatnat you, and that you are in danger from them : 
and that the chief cause of their anger is, because 
neither Cesar nor I am in the commission of the 
ten, but all things transacted by your will and 
pkaiure. Upon hearing this, though I was then 
upon my march, I did not think it proper to pass 
lis Alps, till I could first learn how matters were 
going amongst yon/' ^ &c. 

To this Cicero answered : 

" The gods confound that Sq^us, the greatest 
knaTo that is, or was, or ever will be. What ! 
do yon imagine that he told his story only to you 
and to CKsar? he told the same to every soul 
that he could speak vnth. I tove you however, 
my Brutus, as I ought, for acquainting me with 
it, how trilling soever it be t tis a sure sign of 
your affection ; for as to what Segulius says 
of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
and C»sar were not in the commission, I wish 
that I was not in it myself ; for what can be more 
tronblesome? But when I proposed that those 
who had the cpmmand of armies should be 
included in it, the same men who used to 
oppose everything remonstrated against it; so 
that you were excepted, wholly against my vote 
and opinion V' ^* 

As for^ the story of the wordst he treats it, we 
see, as too contemptible to deserve an apology, 
or the pains of disclaiming it ; and it seems indeed 
incredible that a man of his prudence could ever 
say them. If he had harboured such a thought, 
or had been tempted on any occasion to throw out 
such a hint, we might have expected to find it in 
his letters to Brutus ; yet on the contrary, he 
speaks always of Octavius in terms highly advan- 
tageous, even where he was likely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing vras more common than to 
have sayings forged for his, which he had never 
spoken : and this was one of that sort, contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Octavius, or to give him a 
handle at least for breaking with Cicero, which in 
his present circumstances he was glad to lay hold 
of: and when the story was once become public, 
and supposed to have gained credit with Octavius, 
it is not strange to find it taken up by the writers 
of the following ages, Velleius and Suetonius ; 
though not without an intimation from the latter 
of its suspected credit ^, 

While the city was in the utmost consternation 
on Cesar's approach with his array, two veteran 
legions from Afirica happened to arrive in the 
Tiber, and were received as a succour sent to them 
from heaven. But this joy lasted not long : for 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the other soldiers, they deserted the senate, who 

i Laadandom, adoleaoentem, omandom, tollendum. 
Which last word signifies, either to raUe to honours, or 
take aufoif li/f, 

^ Ep. Fam. xL Sa 1 Ibid. 21. 

• VelL Pat IL OS; Bueton. in Aug. 12. 



sent for them, and joined themselves to Cesar. 
Pollio likewise, about the same time, with two 
of his best legions from Spain, came to the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus, so that all the 
veterans of the western part of the empire were 
now plainly forming themselves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old general. The con- 
sent of all these armies, and the unexpected turn 
of Antony's affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plan- 
cus, and induced him also at last to desert his 
colleague D. Brutus, vrith whom he had hitherto 
acted with much seeming concord ; Pollio made 
his peace and good terms for him with Antony and 
Lepidus, and soon after brought him over to their 
camp with all his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned and left to shift 
for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, eager to 
desert, and ready to give him up to his enemies, had 
no other way to save himself than by flying to his 
namesake in Macedonia ; but the distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that he was often 
forced to change his road, for fear of being taken, 
till having dismissed all his attendants, and wan- 
dered for some time alone in disguise and distress, 
he committed himself to the protection of an old 
acquaintance and host whom he had formerly 
obUged ; where, either through treachery or acci- 
dent, he was surprised by Antony's soldiers, who 
immediately killed him, and returned with his head 
to their general °. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice in the manner 
of suffering his death : unworthy of the man who 
had killed Cesar, and commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspect them to be foiged by those who 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely on 
the munlerers of Cesar/'. 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party, was a law contrived by Cesar, 
and published by his colleague Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had been concerned 
either in advising or effecting Cesar's death ; in 
consequence of which all the conspirators were 
presently impeached in form by different accusers, 
and as none of them ventured to appear to their 
citations, they were all condemned of course ; and 
by a second law interdicted from fire and water. 
Pompey also, though he had borne no part in that 
act, was added to the number, as an irreconcilable 
enemy to the Caesarian cause : after which Cesar, 
to make amends for the unpopularity of his law, 
distributed to the citizens the legacies which his 
uncle had left them by willp. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Piancus himself prove treacherous ; 
and for that reason was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy as the most effectual 
means to prevent it : every step that Cesar took 
confirmed his apprehensions, and made him more 
importunate with them to come, especially after 
the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his letters 
to Brutus, ** Fly to us," says he, " I bese^^h you, 
and exhort Cassius to the same, for there is no 
hope of liberty but from your troops i. If you 

•> Yell. Pat iL 64 ; Appian. 1. iii. 58a 

Senec. Ep. 82. 543 ; Die. L xlrL 3S5; YaL Max. ix. 1& 
P Appian. L iiL 586 ; Die, xlvL 322. 

1 Quamobrem adrola, obsecro— hortare idem per llteras 
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were born, jou ninit do it instantly ; tor llic war ii 
KDCwed by the inconit»nr)- of Lepidaa ; and 
CECsir'a *nnj, whioh was the best, ib not only of 
cien obliges ut to ctkll for 
yonn : u lOon aa ever irou touch Italy, there it 
man whom we can call a ritizea who will not 
lialdy be in your camp. We hate D. Brutus 
indeed happily nailed wiib Plancui: but you are 
not igtiornnl bow cbani^able men'a inindi are. and 
how iafecled with parly, and haw uncertain the 
Events of war : nay, shuald we conquer, as I hope 
we ahall, there will be a want o( your adtice and 
authority to lettle all affaira. lUlp as, therefore, 
for God's lake, and aa soon u possible ; and aiiure 
younelf (hat you did not do a RreaWr aervice to 
your country on the ides of March, when you 
freed it from slavery, lliaD you will do by coming 
,.icH,.." 

After many reroonBlrancei of the sooie kind, he 
irrole ilio the following Idler. 

Ckero lo Brulni, 
" After I had often 
:oDie as soon as possibl 
lie, Bud bring your army into Italy, and never 
imagined that your own people had any scruplea 
■bout it ; I was desired by that mott prudent and 
diligent woman your mother, all whose thoughti 
I are employed on you, that I would eome 
I the twenty-fourth of July ) which I did, 
aa I ought, without delay. When I came, I found 
Casca, Labeo, and Scaptinj, with her. She pre- 
sently entered into the affair, and asked my opinion 
wbether we should send for ynu to Italy ; and 
wbether I thought it hest for you lo come or to 
continue abroad. I declared, what 1 took to be the 
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tottering and declining slate. For whnt mi.ichief 
may not one ex])ert from Chut war, where the con- 
quering armies rrfuEed to purnue a flying enemy ? 
where a general unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of 
e highest honours, and ihe greatest fortunes, 
th a fife, children, and near relation to you, baa 
declared war against the commonwealth ? I may 
add, where, in so great a concord of IhGH-nate and 
people, there resides still so much disorder within 
the walls? but the greatest grief whifh I feel, 
while I am now writing, is to reflect that when the 
aad taken my word for a youth, or rather 
ihail hardly have it in my power to make 
it I promised for him. For it is a thing 
of much greater delicacy and moment, to engage 
oneself fur another's sentiments and prinriptes, 
especially in aFairs of importance, than for money ; 
for money may be piud, and the loss itself he 
tolerable ; but how c-na you pay what you arc 
engaged for lo the rejiublic, nnless he for whom 
you stand engaged will Buffer it lo he paid } yet I 
am still in hojies to hold him, though many are 
plucking him away from me : fur his dispositioD 
seems good, though his age be flexible, and many 
always at band to cnrrupt him ; who, by throwing 
. BpmllbFTtDirii nuwiuam nl^invatruruni cu- 
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in hia way the splendour of blse bonanv, d>4 
themselves sure of daizling his good sense mi 
understanding. M*berefore to all my other libosn 
this new one is added, of setting all engina ' 
work to hold fast Ihe young man, lest I incur t 
imputation of rasboeis. Though what raahnris a 
it after all ? for, in reality, 1 bound 
I was engaged more strongly than myself ; boi hss 
the republic as yel any cause to repent tbst 1 
bis sponsor, since h< has hitherto beeu the i 
flrm and constant in acting for ns, as well fron 
own temper as for my promiae. Tbe grealeat ££■ 
CBlty in the repnhlic, if I mistake not, is the wot 
of money ; for honest men grow every day mm 
and more averse lo the name of tribute, and wbt 
was gathered from Ihe hundredth pennf, akoe 
the rich are shamefully rated, is all spent in raword- 
ing Ihe two legions. There is an infinite 
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OS. and also yours, far our Cassias seenu likdy to 
come sufficiently provided. But I long to Oik 
over this, and many other things with yoa in fa- 
son, and Chat quickly. As to your eiater a diiUnn, 
I did not wait, Bmtus, for yoor writing to ac: 
the times themselves, since the war will be diswa 
into length, reserve Ihewhole aHair to yon; batfioB 
the lirat, when 1 could not foresee Cbe oontiniaiioe 
of Che war, I ]>leaded Che cause of Ihe ciiildicn ia 
the Ecnste, in a manner which yon have bum 
inrormed of, I guess, by your motbeT'i leltEn: 
nor can there ever be any cue whero 1 will aot 
both say and do, even at the haionl of my iSc 
whatever I think agreeable either to yonr inclina- 
tion or to your interest. The twm^-siitli of 
July." 

In a letter likewise to Cassias, he tap, " Wt 
wish to see yon in Italy as soon a* possible, and 
shall imagine that we have recovered the repiblk 
when we have yon with us. We had eonqnend 
nobly if l«piduB bad not received the routed, dis- 
armed, fugitive, Autony; wherefore AntouyhiBsdf 
was never so odious to the dty as Lapidus is now; 
for he began a war upon us from B tarbnlent state 
of things, this man from peace and victory. W« 
have the oonsuli-elect to oppose bim, in iriun 
indeed we have great hopes, yet not witboat ai 
aoiiouB core far the uncertain events of battka. 
Assure yourself, therefore, that all our depeadtnce 
is on you and your Brutus ; that yon m both 
eipected. but Brutus immediately," Ac. * 

But aller all theae repeated remonstnnoea of 
Cicero, neither Brutua nor Cassius seema to ban 
entertained tbe least thought of coming with tbrir 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being IMM 
remote, could not come so readily, and was nal lo 
much expected as Brutua I who, before thehottlcot 
Alodena, had drawn down all his legions Co the sea- 
coast, and kept them at Apollonia and DyrrhochiBM 
wailing tbe event of that action, and ready lo 
embark for Italy, if any accident had made Ins 
assistance necessary, for which Ciceru highly cob- 
meods him*. But upon the newa of Antony'i 
defeat, Uking all Ihe danger to be over, he nurdud 
away directly to Ihe remotest parts of Greece ni 
Macedonia, lo oppose tbe atCempts of DalabeUaj 
• Ad llrul. IK ' > Ep. Pam. ilL 10. 
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and from that time seemed deaf to the call of the 
senate, and to all Cicero's letters, which urged him 
so strongly to come to their relief. It is difficult 
at this distance to penetrate the motives of bis 
condact : he had a better opinion of Lepidus than 
the rest of his party had ; and being naturally 
poaitive, might affect to slight the apprehensions of 
Lepidus's treachery, which was the chief ground 
of their calling so earnestly for him. But he had 
other reasons also which were thought to be good ; 
since some of his friends at Rome, as we may 
collect from Cicero's letter, were of a different 
mind from Cicero, on the subject of his coming. 
They might suspect the fidelity of his troops ; and 
that they were not sufficiently confirmed and 
attached to him to be trusted in the field against 
the Teterans in Italy ; whose example and invita- 
tion, when they came to face each other, might 
possibly induce them to desert as the other armies 
had done, and betray their commanders. But 
whatever was their r^ motive, D. Brutus, who 
was the best judge of the state of things at home, 
was entirely of Cicero's opinion : he saw himself 
surrounded with veteran armies, disaffected to the 
cause of liberty ; knew the perfidy of Lepidus ; the 
ambition of young Caesar ; and the irresolution of 
his colleague Plancus; and admonished Cicero, 
therefore, in all his letters, to urge his namesake 
to hasten his march to them*. So that, on the 
whole, it seems reasonable to believe, that if Brutus 
and Cassius had marched with their armies to- 
wards Italy at the time when Cicero first pressed 
it, before the defection of Plancus and the death of 
Decimus, it must have prevented the immediate 
ruin of the republic. 

The want of money of which Cicero complains 
at this time, as the greatest evil that they had 
to struggle with, is expressed also very strongly 
in another letter to Comificius, the proconsul of 
Africa, who was urging him to provide a fund for 
the support of the legions : " As to the expense," 
says he, ** which you have made, and are making 
in your military preparations, it is not in my power 
to help you ; because the senate is now without a 
head, by the death of the consuls, and there is an 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury, which 
we are gathering however from all quarters, to 
make good our promises to the troops that have 
deserved it of us, which cannot be done, in my 
opinion, without a tribute ^" This tribute was a 
sort of capitation-tax, proportioned to each man's 
substance, but had been wholly disused in Rome 
from the conquest of Macedonia by Paulus j4iliiiilius, 
which furnished money and rents sufficient to ease 
the city ever after of that burden, till the neces- 
sity of the present times obliged them to renew 
it*. But from what Cicero intimates of the gene- 
ral aversion to the revival of it, one cannot help 
obser ving the fatal effects of that indolence and 

' De Bruto autem nihil adhuo ecrti. Quem ego, quem- 
admodum pratcipis, prlvatia litcria ad bcUum commune 
vocare non desino.— Ep. Fam. xi. 25 ; It. 26. 

7 De sumtu, quern te in rem militurem facere et fcclsso 
dicis, nihil sane possum tibi opitulari, propterea quod et 
orbus senatus, oonsulibus amissis, ct incredlbilcs anguatiec 
pecunie poblice, dec— Ep. Fam. xii. 30. 

* At Perae rege devicto PauUus. cum Macedonicis opi- 
hus veterem atque hereditariam urbls nostrs paupertatem 
eo usque aatiaaset, ut illo tempore prinium populus Roma- 
nu8 tributl prestuidi onerc se liberaret.— VaL Max. iv. 3; 
it. PUn. Hist Nat. zxxiii. 3. 



luxury which had infected even the honest part of 
Rome ; who, in this utmost exigency of the 
republic, were shocked at the very mention of an 
extraordinary tax, and would not part with the 
least share of their money for the defence even of 
their liberty ; the consequence of which was, what 
it must always he in the like case, that by starving 
the cause, they found not only their fortunes, but 
their lives also soon after, at the mercy of their 
enemies. Cicero has a reflection in one of his 
speeches that seems applicable also to the present 
case, and to be verified by the example of these 
times. *^The republic (says he) is attacked always 
with greater vigour than it is defended ; for the 
audacious and profligate, prompted by their natural 
enmity to it, are easily impelled to act upon the 
least nod of their leaders : whereas the honest, I 
know not why, are generally slow and unwilling to 
stir ; and neglecting always the beginnings of 
things, are never roused to exert themselves but 
by the last necessity : so that through irresolution 
and delay, when they would be glad to compound 
at last for their quiet, at the expense even of their 
honour, they commonly lose them both*." 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con- 
duct of Cassius from that charge of violence and 
cruelty which he is said to have practised, in 
exacting money and other necessaries from the 
cities of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable 
war, where be must either conquer or perish with 
the republic itself, and where his legions were not 
only to be supported but rewarded : the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted ; contributions came 
in sparingly ; and the states abroad were all desirous 
to stand neuter; as doubtful of the issue, and 
unwilling to offend either side. Under these diffi- 
culties, where money was necessary, and no way of 
procuring it but force, extortion became lawful ; 
the necessity of the end justified the means ; and 
when the safety of the empire and the liberty of 
Rome were at stake, it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius's way of reasoning, 
and the ground of his acting ; who applied all his 
thoughts to support the cause that he had under- 
taken ; and kept his eyes (as Appian says) wholly 
fixed upon the war, as a gladiator upon lua anta- 
gonist **. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented himself gene- 
rally with the regular methods of raising money ; 
and from his love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the 
cities of Greece, instead of levying contributions, 
used to divert himself, wherever he passed, with 
seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations, as if travelling 
rather for curiosity than to provide materials for a 
bloody war^. When he and Cassius, therefore, 
met, the difference of their circumstances showed 
the different effects of their conduct. Cassius, 
without receiving a penny from Rome, came rich 
and amply furnished vrith all the stores of war ; 
Brutus, who had received large remittances from 
~ »~Pro Sextio, 47- 

^ 'O fxev Kdffffios A/AerooTprrrl, KaBdirtp is rhy 
aryuvKTr^y ot fiovofxaxovvrtSf is /xSyov rbp ir6\ffioy 
d^ecilpa. — Appian. 1. iv. 067. 

•= *0 8^ BpovTOSf Smi ylyvono^ koI <pi\o9tdiAM¥ ^ 
Kcd ^iX^Koos, At6 Kcd ^iKoao^tras ouk iytmfm. — 
Ibid. 
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Italy, came empty and poor, and unable to sup- 
port himself without the help of Cassias, who was 
forced to give him a third part of that treasure 
which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common service **. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and 
struggling thus gloriously in the support of their 
expiring Uberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish 
and querulous, being particularly chagrined by the 
unhappy turn of afifairs in Italy, and judging of 
counsels by events, was disposed at last to throw 
all the blame upon him ; charging him chiefly, 
that, by a profusion of honours on young Ceesar, 
he had inspired him with an ambition incompatible 
with the safety of the republic, and armed him 
vnth that power which he was now employing to 
oppress it: whereas the truth is, that by those 
honours Cicero did not intend to give Caesar any 
new power, but to apply that which he had acquired 
by his own vigour to the public service and the 
ruin of Antony ; in which he succeeded even be- 
yond expectation, and would certainly have gained 
his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
which could not be foreseen. For it is evident 
from the facts above-mentioned, that he was always 
jealous of Cssar, and instead of increasing, was 
contriving some check to his authority, till by the 
death of the consuls, he slipped out of his hands 
and became too strong to be managed by him any 
longer. Brutus, by being at such a distance, was 
not well apprised of the particular grounds of 
granting those honours ; but Dedmns, who was all 
the while in Italy, saw the use and necessity of 
them, and seems to hint in some of his letters that 
they ought to have decreed still greater*. 

But whatever Brutus or any one else may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct from the 
time of Caesar's death to his own, we shall find it 
in all respects uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had in 
view, the liberty of his country : whereas, if we 
attend to Brutus's, we cannot help observing in it 
something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoic, and the severity of 
an old Roman ; yet by a natural tenderness and 
compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of an 
effeminate weakness. To restore the liberty of his 
country, he killed his friend and benefactor ; and 
declares, that for the same cause he would have 
killed even his father': yet he would not take 
Antony's life, though it was a necessary sacrifice 
to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely 
murdered Trebonius, and Antony openly approved 
the act, he could not be persuaded to make repri- 
sals on C. Antony : but through a vain ostentation 
of clemency, suffered him to live, though with 
danger to himself. When his brother-in-law, 
Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed an 
absurd and peevish resentment of it for the sake 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes if the 

d Plutarch, in Brut. 

e Mirabiliter, mi Brute, Istor. mca oonsllia, measque 
aententias a to probari, de decern virls, de omando ad(ile»- 
oenten— Ep. Fam. xi. 14 ; it. 20. 

' Non concesserim, quod in Ulo non tuli, sed nt patri 

quidem meo, ai reviviBcat, ut, patiente me, plus Icgibus ac 
aenatu poaidt. [Ad Brut 16.] Sed dominum, ne parenUm 
quidem, majores noatri voluerunt caao . Ibid. 17. 



republic was ever itstored; or if not, in tfacir 
father's. How contrary is this to the spirit of that 
old Brutus from whom he derived his deaoent, 
and whom in his general conduct he pretended to 
imitate ! He blames Cicero for dispensing hoomui 
too largely, yet claims an infinite share of them to 
himself; and when he had seized by his private 
authority what the senate at Cicero^s motion 
confirmed to him, the most extraordinary com- 
mand which had been granted to any man, he 
declares himself an enemy to all extraordinary 
commissions, in what hands soever they were 
lodged K : this inconsistency in his character wookl 
tempt us to believe that he was gOTemed in many 
cases by the pride and haughtiness of his temper, 
rather than by any constant and settled prindples 
of philosophy, of which he is commonly thought 
so strict an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevish- 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of aerring 
and supporting him to the very last : as soon as be 
perceiveid Caesar's intention of revenging his nnde's 
death, he took all imaginable pains to dissuade hia 
from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by 
letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the 
observance of that amnesty which the seiMte had 
decreed as the foundation of the pnbUc peace. 
This was certainly the best service which he cookl 
do, either to Brutus or the republic : and Atticis, 
imagining that Brutus would be pleased with it, 
sent him a copy of what Cicero had written on that 
subject ; but instead of pleasing, it provoked Bnitos 
only the more : he treated it as base and dishonour- 
able to ask anything of a boy, or jto imagine the 
safety of Brutus to depend on any one bat himself; 
and signified his mind upon it, both to Cioero 
and Atticus, in such a style as confirms what 
Cicero had long before observed, and more than 
once declared of him, that his letters vrere gene- 
rally churlish, unmannerly, and arrogant ; and thai 
he regarded neither what, nor to whom he was 
writing ''. But their own letters to each other will 
be the best vouchers of what I hare been remark- 
ing, and enable us to form the surest judgment of 
the different spirit and conduct of the men. Ailcr 
Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated his 
dissatisfaction and dislike of Cicero'a management, 
Cicero took occasion, in the following letter, to laj 
open the whole progress of it from the time oif 
Caesar's death, in order to show the reasooableneas 
and necessity of each step. 

Cicero to BruiuM. 

" You have Messala now with yon. It is not 
possible, therefore, for me to explain by letter, 
though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
of our affairs so exactiy as he, who not only knows 
them all more perfectiy, but can describe them 
more eleganUy than any man : for I would not 
have you imagine, Brutus (though there is no occa- 
sion to tell you what you know already youraelf,- 
but that I cannot pass over in silence sndi an 
excellence of all good qualities) ; I would not have 
you imagine, I say, that for probity, constancy, 
and zeal for the republic, there is any one equal to 
him : so that eloquence, in which he wonderfully 

ff Ego certe^-cum ipaa re brilum gown, hoo «at eaBU 
regno, et imperils extraordinariis et dominatiope et polan- 
tia.^Ad Brut 17. 

l> Ad Att. vi. 1, 3. 
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excels, scarce finds a place among his other praises ; 
nnce even in that his wisdom shines the most 
eminent, by his having formed himself with so 
much judgment and skiU to the truest manner of 
speaking. Yet his industry all the while is so 
remarkable, and he spends so much of his time in 
stody, that he seems to owe but little to his parts, 
which still are the greatest But I am carried too 
hr by my Iotc for him : for it is not the purpose 
of this epistle to praise Messala, especially to 
Bmtos, to whom his virtue is not less known than 
to myselfy and these very studies which I am prais- 
ing still more ; whom, when I could not part with 
without regret, I comforted myself with reflecting, 
that by his goii^ away to you, as it were to my 
second self, he both discharged his duty, and 
pursued the surest path to glory. Bat so much 
for that*. I come now, after a long interval, to 
consider a certain letter of yours, in which, while 
you allow me to have done well in many things, 
yon find fault with me for one ; that in conferring 
honours I was too free, and even prodigal. You 
charge me with this ; others probably with beiog 
too severe in punishing, or you yourself perhaps 
with both. If so, I desire thi^ my judgment and 
sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 
you : not that I mean to justify myself by the 
authority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and 
the only legislator of them all, who used to say 
that the public weal was comprised in two things, 

i Pabliin Vaterlns Meaala Corvinus, of whom Cicero 
here fives so fine a ohancter, was one of the noblest as 

I well as the moat aooomplishedpenons of hifl age, who lived 
kxiff afterwarda the general favourite of all parties, and a 
principal ornament of Auguatua'a court. Being in arms 
with Brutus, he was proacribed of course by the triumvi- 
rate, yat was excepted soon after by a special edict, but 
nf oaed the benefit of that grace, and adhered to the cause 
Off liberty, till he aaw it expire with his friend. After the 
battle at Philippi, the troops that remained freely oflTered 
theniaelvas to hia onmmand ; but he chose to accept peace, 
to which be was invited by the conquerors, and surren- 
dered himself to Antony, with whom he had a particular 
acquaintance. When Cesar was defeated not long after 
by 8. Pomp^y, on the coast of Sicily, being in the utmost 
ditftreaa and danger of life, he committed himself with one 
dcmieatio to the fidelity of Meaaala ; who, instead of reveng- 
ing himself on one who had so lately proscribed and set a 
piioe upon his head, generously protected and preserved 
him. He continued still in the friendship of Antony, till 
the s cand a l of Antony's life, and slavish obsequiousness to 
Cleopatra, threw him whoUy into the interests of Cesar. 
by whom ho was declared consul in Antony's place, greatly 
entrusted in the battle of Actium, and honoured at last 
writh a triumph, for reducing the rebellious Gauls to their 
obedienoe. He is celebrated by all writers as one of the 
flrat orators of Rome ; and having been the dibciple of 

. Cicero, waa thought by aome to excel even his master in 

' the aweetnesa and correctness of his style ; preserving 
always a dignity, and demonstrating his nobility, by the 
very manner of bis speaking. To the perfection of his 
eloquence he had added all the accomplishments of the 
other liberal arts ; waa a great admirer of Socrates, and the 
a eve r e r atudiea of phlloaophy, yet an eminent patron of all 
the wits and poeta of thoae times. Tibullus was the con- 
stant companion of all his foreign expeditions, which he 
celebrates in his Elegies ; and Horace, in one of his odes, 
calls for hia choicest winea. for the entertainment of ao 
noble a gnest Yet thia polite and amiable man, impaired 
by sickneas, and worn out at last by age, is said to have 
outlived his senses and memory, till he had forgotten even 
his very naroe<~8ee Appian. p. 611, 736 ; Tacit Dial. 18 ; 

j QuintiL z. 1 ; TibulL Eleg. L 7 ; Hor. Carm. iiL SI ; Plin. 

. Hist. Nat viL 94. 



rewards and punishments ; in which, however, as 
in everything else, a certain medium and tempera- 
ment is to be observed. But it is not my design at 
this time to discuss so great a subject. I think it 
proper only to open the reasons of my votes and 
opinions in the senate from the beginning of this 
war. After the death of Cssar, and those yoar 
memorable ides of March, you cannot forget, 
Brutus, what I declared to have been omitted by 
yon, and what a tempest I foresaw hanging over 
the republic. You had freed us from a great 
plague, wiped off a great stain from the Roman 
people, acquired to yourselves divine glory, yet all 
the equipage and furniture of kingly power was left 
still to Lepidus and Antony — the one inconstant, 
the other vicious ; both of them afraid of peace, 
and enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the 
republic, we had no guard about us to oppose them, 
though the whole city was eager and unanimous in 
asserting its liberty : I was then thought too vio- 
lent, while you, perhaps more wisely, withdrew 
yourselves from that city which you had delivered, 
and refused the help of all Italy, which offered to 
arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw 
the city in the hands of traitors, oppressed by the 
arms of Antony, and that neither you nor Cassius 
could be safe in it, I thought it time for me to quit 
it too : for a city overpowered by traitors, without 
the means of relieving itself, is a wretched spectacle. 
Yet my mind, always the same, and ever fixed on 
the love of my country, could not bear the thought 
of leaving it in its distress. In the midst, there- 
fore, of my voyage to Greece, and in the very 
season of the Etesian winds, when an uncommon 
south wind, as if displeased with my resolution, had 
driven me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and 
was greatly concerned at it ; for you were retreat- 
ing, Brutus — were retreating, I say, since your 
Stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the 
wickedness and rage of Antony ; and when I had 
exasperated him against me, began to enter into 
measures in the very manner of the Brutuses (for 
such are peculiar to your blood), for delivering the 
republic. I shall omit the long recital of what 
followed, since it all relates to myself, and observe 
only, that young Caesar, by whom, if we will confess 
the truth, we subsist at this day, flowed from the 
source of my counsels. I decreed him no honours, 
Brutus, but what were due, none but what were 
necessary ; for as soon as we began to recover any 
liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutus had yet 
shown itself so far that we could know its divine 
force, and while our whole defence was in the boy, 
who repelled Antony from our necks, what honour 
was not really due to him ! though I gave him 
nothing yet but the praise of words, and that but 
moderate. I decreed him indeed a legal command, 
which, though it seemed honourable to one of that 
age, was yet necessary to one who had an army ; for 
what is an army without the command of it ? Philip 
voted him a statue, Servius the privilege of suing 
for offices before the legal time, which was short- 
ened still by Servilius ; nothing was then thought 
too much ; but we are apt, I know not how, to be 
more liberal in fear than grateful in success. When 
D. Brutus was delivered from the siege, a day of 
all others the most joyous to the city, which hap- 
pened also to be his birth-day^ 1 decreed that his 
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name should be ascribed for ever to that daj in 
the public calendars : in which I followed the 
example of our ancestors, who paid the same honour 
to a woman, Larentia, at whose altar you priests 
perform sacred rites in the velabrum. By givin)^ 
this to D. Brutus, my design was to fix in the 
calendars a perpetual memorial of a most acceptable 
victory ; but I perceived on that day that there 
was more malevolence than gratitude in many of 
the senate. During these same days I poured out 
honours (since you will have it so) on the deceased 
Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila : and who can jfind 
fault with it but those who, when fear is once 
over, forget their past danger ? But besides the 
grateful remembrance of services, there was a use 
in it which reached to posterity ; for I was desirous 
that there should remain an eternal monument of 
the public hatred to our most cruel enemies. There 
is one thing, I doubt, which does not please you — 
for it does not please your friends here, who, though 
excellent men, have but little experience in public 
affairs — that I decreed an ovation to Ciesar ; but 
for my part (though I may perhaps be mistaken, 
for I am not one of those who ap])rove nothing 
but what is my own), I cannot but think that I 
have advised nothing more prudent during this 
war. Why it is so, is not proper to be explained, 
lest I be thought to have been more provident in 
it than grateful. But even this is too much. Lot 
us pass, therefore, to other things. I decreed 
honours to D. Brutus — decreed them to Planciis. 
They must be men of great souls who are attracted 
by glory. But the senate also is certninly wise in 
trying every art that is honest by which it can 
engage any one to the service of the republic, liut 
I am blamed in the case of Lepidus, to whom, 
after I had raised a statue in the rostra, I pre- 
sently threw it down. My view in that honour 
was, to reclaim him from desperate measures ; but 
the madness of an inconstant man got the better 
of my prudence ; nor was there yet so much harm 
in ' erecting, as good in demolishing, the statue. 
But I have said enough concerning honours, and 
must say a word or two about punishments ; for I 
have often observed, from your letters, that you 
are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, 
by your treatment of those whom you have con- 
quered in war. I can imagine nothing to be done by 
you but what is wisely done : but to omit the punish- 
ing of wickedness (which we call pardoning) though 
it be tolerable in other cases, I hold to be perni- 
cious in this war. Of all the civil wars that have 
been in my memory, there was not one in which, 
what side soever got the better, there would not 
have remained some form of a commonwealth ; yet 
in this, what sort of a republic we are like to have, 
if we conquer, I would not easily affirm ; but if we 
are conquered, we are sure to have none. My 
votes therefore were severe against Antony, severe 
against Lepidus, not from any spirit of revenge, 
but to deter wicked citizens at present from making 
war against their country, and to leave an example 
to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 
such rashness. Yet this very vote was not more 
mine than it was everybody's ; in which there 
seems, I own, to be something cruel, that the 
punishment should reach to children, who have 
done nothing to deserve it : but the constitution is 
both ancient and of all cities ; for even Themis- 
tocles's children were reduced to want ; and since 



the same punishment falls ^ npon eitizent oob- 
demned of public crimes, how was it possible for 
us to be more gentle towards enemiei ? But hom 
can that man complain of me, who, if he had 
conquered, must needs confess that he would have 
treated me even with more severity ? You hate 
now the motives of my opinions in the case of 
rewards and punishments ; for as to other points, 
you have heard, I imagine, what my sentimenti 
and votes have been. But to talk of these things 
now is not necessary : what I am going to aity ii 
extremely so, Brutus : — that you come to Italy 
with your army as soon as possible. We are in 
the utmost expectation of yon : whenever you Kt 
foot in Italy, all the world will ily to yon ; for 
whether it be our lot to conquer (as we had already 
done, if Lepidus had not been desirous to overtan 
all, and perish himself with his friends), there will 
be a great want of your authority, for the settling 
some state of a city amongst us ; or, if there be 
any danger and struggle still behind, haston to vs, 
for God's sake ; for you know how much depeadf 
on opportunity, how much on despatch. What 
diligence I shall use in the care of yoor sister'i 
children you will soon know, I hope, from yov 
mother's and sister's letters, in whose cause I oafi 
more regard to your will, which is ever most dear 
to me, than, as some think, to my own conitanry. 
But it is my desire both to be and to appear con- 
stant in nothing so much as in loving yoa^." 

Brutus to Cicero, 

« I have read a part of your letter, whidi yoa 
sent to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticos. 
Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me do 
new pleasure ; for it is not only common, but 
our daily news, to hear something, which yon have 
said or done with your usual fidelity, in the soppoft 
of my honour and dignity. Yet that same part of 
your letter afifected me with the most sensible grief 
which my mind could possibly receive. For yoa 
compliment him so highly for his services to dM 
republic ; and in a strain so suppliant and alqeet 
that — what shall I say ? — I am ashamed of die 
wretched state to which we are reduced, — yet it 
must be said, — you recommend my safety to him, 
to which what death is not preferable ? and plainly 
show, that our servitude is not yet abolished, bat 
our master only changed. Recollect your words, 
and deny them, if you dare, to be the prayers of a 
slave to his king. There is one thing yoa say 
which is required and expected from him, — that be 
would allow those citizens to live in safety, of 
whom all honest men and the people of Rome 
think well. But what if he vrill not allow it? 
Shall we be the less safe for that ? It is better 
not to be safe, than to be saved by him. For mf 
part, I can never think all the goda so STerse to 
the preservation of the Roman people, that 
Octavius must be entreated for the lifie of any one 
citizen, much less for the deliverers of the world. 
It is a pleasure to me to talk thus msgnificently ; 
and it even becomes me to those, who know not 
either what to fear for any one, or what to ask of 
any one. Can you allow Octavius to have thii 
power, and yet be his friend ? or if you have any 
value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, 
when I must first be recommended to the boy, 

k Ad Brut. 15. 
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e would permit me to be there ? what 
can you have to thank him, if yon think it 
ry to heff of him that he would grant and 
s to live with safety? or is it to be reckoned 
icss, that he chooses to see himself rather 
LUtony in the condition to have such 
IS addressed to him ; one may supplicate 
the successor, but never the aboUsher of a 
r, that those who have deserved well of the 
c may be safe. It was this weakness and 
, not more blamable indeed in you than in 
ich first pushed C»sar to the ambition of 
^, and, after his death, encouraged Antony 
Ic of seizing his place ; and has now raised 
>y so high that you judge it necessary to 
your prayers to him for the preservation of 
our rank ; and that we can be saved only 
mercy of one scarce yet a man, and by no 
leans. But if we had remembered ourselves 
lomans, these infamous men would not be 
aring to aim at dominion, than we to repel 
' would Antony be more encouraged by 
s reign, than deterred by his fate. How 
2, a consular senator, and the avenger of so 
treasons (by suppressing which you have 
stponed our ruin I fear for a time), reflect 
it you have done, and yet approve these 
or bear them so tamely, as to seem at least 
rove them ? for what particular grudge had 
Antony? no other, but that he assumed 
to himself ; that our lives should be begged 
; our safety be precarious, from whom he 
;eived his liberty ; and the republic depend 
urill and pleasure. You thought it neces- 
> take arms, to prevent him from tyran- 
at this rate : but was it your intent, 
preventing him, we might sue to another 
>uld suffer himself to be advanced into his 
or that the republic might be free and 
8 of itself ? as if our quarrel was not perhaps 
erv, but to the conditions of it. But we 
^ave had, not only an easy master in Antony, 
rould have been content with that, but 
er share with him we pleased of favours 
mours. For what could he deny to those 
patience he saw was the best support of his 
ment ? but nothing was of such value to us, 
i would sell our faith and our liberty for it. 
;ry boy, whom the name of Csesar seems 
« against the destroyers of Caesar, at what 
mid he value it (if there was any room to 
with him), to be enabled by our help to 
in his present power, since we have a mind 
and to be rich, and to be called consulars ? 
en Csesar must have perished in vain : for 
sason had we to rejoice at his death, if after 
were still to continue slaves.' Let other 
be as indolent as they please ; but may the 
nd goddesses deprive me sooner of every- 
han the resolution, not to allow to the heir 
whom I killed what I did not allow to the 
mself — ^nor would suffer, even in my father, 
B living — to have more power than the laws 
e senate. How can you imagine, that any 
n be free under him, without whose leave 
3 no place for us in that city ? or how is it 
e for you, after all, to obtain what you ask ? 
k, that he would allow us to be safe. Shall 
:n receive safety, think you, when we re- 
fe ? But how can we receive it, if we first 



part with our honour and our liberty ? Do you 
fancy, that to live at Rome is to be safe ? It is 
the thing, and not the place, which must secure 
that to me ; for I was never safe while Csesar 
lived, till I had resolved on that attempt ; nor can 
I in any place live in exile, as long as I hate slavery 
and afl&onts above all other evils. Is not this to 
fall back again into the same state of darkness ; 
when he, who has taken upon him the name of 
the tyrant (though in the cities of Greece, when 
the tyrants are destroyed, their children also perish 
with them), must be entreated, that the avengers 
of tyranny may be safe ? Can I ever wish to see 
that city, or think it a city, which would not accept 
liberty when offered, and even forced upon it, but 
has more dread of the name of their late king, in 
the person of a boy, than confidence in itself; 
though it has seen that very king taken off in the 
height of all his power by the virtue of a few ? 
As for mC) do not recommend me any more to 
your Csesar, nor indeed yourself, if you will hearken 
to me. You set a very high value on the few 
years which remain to you at that age, if for the 
sake of them you can supplicate that boy. But 
take care after all, lest what you have done and are 
doing so laudably against Antony, instead of being 
praised, as the effect of a great mind, be charged 
to the account of your fear. For if you are so 
pleased with Octavius as to petition him for our 
safety, you will be thought not to have disliked a 
master, but to have wanted a more friendly one. 
As to your praising him for the things that he has 
hitherto done, 1 entirely approve it : for they 
deserve to be praised, provided that he undertook 
them to repel other men's power, not to advance 
his own. But when you adjudge him not only to 
have this power, but that you ought to submit to 
it so far as to entreat him that he would not 
destroy us, you pay him too great a recompense : 
for you ascribe that very thing to him which the 
republic seemed to enjoy through him : nor does 
it ever enter into your thoughts, that if Octavius be 
worthy of any honours, because he wages war with 
Antony ; that those who extirpated the very evil 
of which these are but the relics, can never be 
sufficiently requited by the Roman people; though 
they were to heap upon them everything which 
they could bestow : but see how much stronger 
people's fears are than their memories, because 
Antony still lives, and is in arms. As to Csesar, 
all that could and ought to be done is past, and 
cannot be recalled : is Octavius then a person of 
so great importance, that the people of Rome are 
to expect from him what he will determine upon 
us ? or are we of so little, that any single man is to 
be entreated for our safety? As for me, may I never 
return to you if ever 1 either supplicate any man, 
or do not restrain those who are disposed to do it, 
from supplicating for themselves : or I will remove 
to a distance from all such who can be slaves, 
and fancy myself at Rome, wherever I can live 
free ; and shall pity you, whose fond desire of 
life neither age, nor honours, nor the example of 
other men's virtue, can moderate. For my part, 
I shall ever think myself happy as long as I can 
please myself with the persuasion that my piety 
has been fully requited. For what can be happier, 
than for a man, conscious of virtuous acts, and 
content with liberty, to despise all human affairs ? 
Yet I will never yield to those who are fond of 
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yielding, or be conquered by those who are willing 
to be conquered themselves, but will first try and 
attempt everything, nor ever desist from dragging 
our city out of slavery. If such fortune attenda 
me as I ought to have, we shall all rejoice ; if not, 
I shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be 
spent better than in acts and thoughts which tend 
to make my countrymen free ? I beg and beseech 
you, Cicero, not to desert the cause through wea- 
riness or diffidence : in repelling present evils, 
have your eye always on the future, lest they in- 
sinuate themselves before you are aware. Con- 
sider, that the fortitude and courage with which 
you delivered the republic when consul, and now 
again when consular, are nothing without con- 
stancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, 
I own, is harder than of untried : we require 
services from it, as debts ; and if anything dis- 
appoints us, we blam^ with resentment, as if we 
had been deceived. Wherefore for Cicero to with- 
stand Antony, though it be a part highly com- 
mendable, yet because such a consul seemed of 
course to promise us such a consular, nobody 
wonders at it : but if the same Cicero, in the case 
of others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
which he exerted with such firmness and great- 
ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 
himself not only of the hopes of future glory, but 
forfeit even that which is past: for nothing is 
great in itself but what flows from the result of 
our judgment : nor does it become any man more 
than you to love the republic, and to be the patron 
of liberty, on the account either of your natural 
talents or your former acts, or the wishes and 
expectation of all men. Octavius, therefore, must 
not be entreated to suffer us to live in safety. Do 
you rather rouse yourself so far as to think that 
city, in which you have acted the noblest part, free 
and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still 
to the people, to resist the designs of traitors'." 

1 Ad Brut. le. 

N.B. There is a paaeage indeed in Brutus's letter to Atti 
CU8, where he intimates a reason of his complaint against 
Cicero, which was certainly a Just one. if the fact of which 
he complains had bem true— that Cicero had reproadUd 
Casea with the munUr <if Ctetar^ and called him an 
oieoitin, ** I do not know," says he, " what I can write 
to you but this, that the ambition and licentiousness of 
the boy has been inflamed rather than restrained by 
Cicero, who carries his indulgence of him to such a length, 
as not to refrain from abuses upon Caaca, and such as must 
return doubly upon himself, who has put to death more 
citizens than one, and must first own himself to be an 
assassin before he can reproach Casca with what he 
objects to him." [Ep. ad Brut 17.] Manutius professes 
himself unable to conceive how Cicero should ever call 
Casca a murderer ; yet cannot collect anything less from 
Brutus's words. But the thing is impossible, and inoon- 
sistent with every word that Cicero had been saying, and 
every act that be had been doing from the time of Cesar's 
death : and in relation particularly to Casca, wc have seen 
above, how he refused to enter into any measures with 
Octavius, but upon the express condition of his suffering 
Casca to take quiet po sse s si on of the tribunate : it is certain 
therefore, that Brutus had either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the consequential meaning of 
some saying which was never intended by him ; in advis- 
ing Casca porhaps to manage Octavius, in that height of 
his power, with more temper and moderation, lest he 
shoulkl otherwiae be provoked to consider him as an assaa- 
sin, and treat him as such : for an intimation of that kind 
would have been sufScient to the fierce spirit of Brutus, 
for taking it aa a direct oondemnatiaa of Casca's act of 



If we compare these two letters, we a 
ceive in Cicero's an extensive view and t 
ment of things, tempered with ^e greate 
ness and aflfection for his friend, and an u 
ness to disgust where he thought it neceasai 
blame. In Brutus*s a churlish and morose ai 
claiming infinite honours to himself, yet 
none to anybody else ; insolently chic 
dictating to one, as much superior to 
wisdom as he was in years ; the whole 
npon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, 
without any regard to times and circun 
that a wise man has a sufficiency of a 
within himself. There are indeed mai 
sentiments in it worthy of old Rome, whic 
in a proper season would have recommc 
warmly as he ; yet they were not print 
act upon in a conjuncture so critical ; 
rigid application of them is the less exci 
Brutus, because he himself did not always 
what he professed ; but was too apt to foi 
the Stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the f 
the city, and subdued the senate to his mi: 
he marched back towards Gaul to meet 
and Lepidus, who had already passed tl 
and brought their armies into Italy, in 
have a personal interview with him, wh 
been privately concerted for settling the 1 
a triple league, and dividing the power a 
vinces of the empire among themselves, 
three were natural enemies to each othei 
petitors for empire, and aiming severally to 
what could not be obtained but with the 
the rest: their meeting therefore was 
establish any real amity or lasting conci 
that was impossible, but to suspend the 
quarrels for the present, and with commo 
to oppress their common enemies, the fri 
liberty ahd the republic : without whidi i 
several hopes and ambitious views must in 
be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview 
small island, about two miles from Bononia, 
by the river Rhenus, which runs near to tha 
here they met, as men of their characti 
necessarily meet, not without jealousy ai 
picion of danger from each other, being alia 
by their choicest troops, each with five 
disposed in separate camps within sight 
island. Lepidus entered it the first, as ai 
friend to the other two, to see that the pi 
clear and free from treachery ; and when 
given the signal agreed upon, Antony and C 
advanced from the opposite banks of tbf 
and passed into the island by bridges, whi 
left guarded on each side by three hunc 
their own men. Their first care, inst 
embracing, was to search one another, i 
they had not brought daggers concealed 
their clothes ; and when that ceremony wi 
Octavius took his seat bet?rixt the other < 
the mo^ honourable place, on the account 
being consuL 

In this situation they spent three days in 
conference, to adjust the plan of their ac( 
datipn ; the substance of which was, tl 

stabbing Caesar, to which Cicero had always g 
highest applause. 
> Vide, auver. Ital. Antiq. 1. i. c. xxviU. p. 18 
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lid be invested jointly with supreme 
the term of five years, with the title of 

for settling the state of the republic : 
hould act in all cases by common con- 
inate the magistrates and governors 
[ne and abroad, and determine all affairs 
the public by their sole will and plea- 

Octavius should have for his peculiar 
Lfrica, with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 

the Mediterranean ; Lepidus, Spain, 
arbonese Gaul ; Antony, the other two 
oth sides of the Alps : and to put them 
level, both in title and authority, that 
lould resign the consulship to Ventidias 
nainder of the year : that Antony and 
tiould prosecute the war against Brutus 
s, each of them at the head of twenty 
id Lepidus, with three legions, be left 
te city : and at the end of the war, that 
ities or colonies, the best and richest 
ogether with their lands and districts, 
taken from their owners, and assigned 
)etual possession of the soldiers, as the 
heir faithful services. These conditions 
bed to their several armies, and received 
ith acclamations of joy, and mutual 
i for this happy union of their chiefs ; 
:he desire of the soldiers, was ratified 

a marriage, agreed to be consummated 
ctavius and Claudia, the daughter of 
wife, Fulvia, by her first husband, 

thing that they adjusted was the list of 
ion, which they were determined to 
eir enemies. This, as the writers tell 
led much difficulty and warm contests 
em, till each of them in his turn con- 
icrifice some of his best friends to the 
d resentment of his colleagues. The 
$ said to have consisted of three hundred 
d two thousand knights, all doomed to 
ime the most unpardonable to tyrants, 
•ence to the cause of liberty. They 
e publication of the general list to their 
ome, excepting only a few of the most 
the heads of the republican party, 
tteen in all, the chief of whom was 
hese they marked out for immediate 
; and sent their emissaries away 
surprise and murder them, before any 
d reach them of their danger : four of 
r were presently taken and killed in 
y of their friends, and the rest hunted 
ioldiers in private houses and temples, 
ently filled the city with a universal 
consternation, as if it had been taken 
ny : so that the consul Pedius was 
n about the streets all the night, to 
ninds and appease the fears of the 
I, as soon as it was light, published 
of the seventeen who were principally 
with an assurance of safety and in- 
all others : but he himself was so 
. fatigued by the horror of this night's 
le died the day following^, 
no hint from any of Cicero's letters 
main to us of so low a date), what his 
were on this interview of the three 

iv. init. ; Dio, p. 326 ; Plut. in Anton, et Clo. ; 
\5. 



chiefi, or what resolution he had taken in con- 
sequence of it. He could not but foresee that it 
must needs be fatal to him, if it passed to the 
satisfaction of Antony and Lepidus ; for he had 
several times declared, that he expected the last 
severity from them if ever they got the better. 
But whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is 
certain that it was still in his power to avoid it, 
by going over to Brutus in Macedonia : but he 
seems to have thought that remedy worse than 
the evil ; and had so great an abhorrence of enter- 
ing again, in his advanced age, into a civil war, 
and so little value for the few years of life which 
remained to him, that he declares it a thousand 
times better to die than to seek his safety from 
camps I* : and he was the more indifferent about 
^hat might happen to himself, since his son was 
removed from all immediate danger by being 
already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us that 
Csesar did not give him up to the revenge of his col- 
leagues without the greatest reluctance, and after a 
struggle of two days to preserve him' : but all that 
tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, to 
give the better colour to his desertion of him. For 
Cicero's death was the natural effect of their union, 
and a necessary sacrifice to the common interest of 
the three : those who met to destroy liberty must 
come determined to destroy him, since his authority 
was too great to be suffered in an enemy ; and ex- 
perience had shown that nothing could make him a 
friend to the oppressors of his country. 

Caesar therefore was pleased with it undoubt- 
edly as much as the rest ; and when his pretended 
squeamishness was overruled, showed himself more 
cruel and bloody in urging the proscription than 
either of the other two'. ** Nothing," says Vel- 
leius, *' was so shameful on this occasion as that 
Caesar should be forced to proscribe any man, or 
that Cicero especially should be proscribed by 
him".** But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Ccesar's honour, and to extort as 
it were Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up his own 
brother, Paullus, and Antony his uncle, L. Caesar, 
who were both actually put into the list, yet neither 
of them lost their lives, but were protected from 
any harm by the power of their relations*. 

If we look back a little, to Uke a general view of 
the conduct of these triumvirs, we shall see Antony, 
roused at once by Caesar's death from the midst of 
pleasure and debauch, and a most abject obsequi- 
ousness to Caesar's power, forming the true plan of 
his interest, and pursuing it with a surprising vigour 
and address ; till, after many and almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, he obtained the sovereign dominion 
which he aimed at. Lepidus was the chief instru- 
ment that he made use of, whom he employed very 
successf ully at home till he found himself in condi- 
"VRelJmblica; vicem dolebo, que iiiiinortalis w»c debet ; 
mihi quidem quantulum reliqui est? [Ad. Brut. 10.] h4oy 
ergo in castra ? millies mori melius, huio presertim ctati : 
[Ad Att. xiv. 22.] sed abewe banc etatem longe a sepuJ- 
chro negant oportere.— Ibid. xvi. 7. 

q Plut in Cic. ; Veil. Pat. ii. 66. 

r Restitit aliquandiu collcgin, ne qua fieret proscriptio, 
Bed ijioeptam utroquoucorbiua czerouit, &c.— *uet. in Aug. 

27. 
• Nihil tam indignum iUo tempore fuit, quara quod aut 

Cesar aliqueni proscriberc coaotus est, aut ab lllo Cicero 

proeoriptus est.— Veil. Pat. ii. 60. 

« Appian. 1. iv. 610; Dio, 1. xlvil. 330. 

U 
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tion to support his pretensions alone, and then sent 
to the other side of the Alps, that, in case of any 
disaster in Italy, he might he provided with a 
secure resource in his army. By this management, 
he had ordered his affairs so artfully, that, by con- 
quering at Modena, he would have made himself 
probably the sole master of Rome ; while the only 
difference of being conquered was, to admit two 
partners with him into the empire; the one of 
whom at least he was sure always to govern. 

Octavius's conduct was not less politic or vigor- 
ous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade that he 
had good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impossible for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle^s power, so his first busi- 
ness was to keep the place vacant till he should be 
more ripe for it, and to give the exclusion in the 
mean while to everybody else. With this view, he 
acted the republican with great gravity ; put himself 
under fthe direction of Cicero; and was wholly 
governed by his advice as far as his interest carried 
him — ^that is, to depress Antony, and drive him out 
of Italy ; who was his immediate and most danger- 
ous rival. Here he stopped short, and paused 
awhile to consider what new measures this new 
state of things would suggest : when, by the unex- 
pected death of the two consuls, finding himself at 
once the master of everything at home, and Antony, 
by the help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger 
from his fall, he saw presently that his best chance 
for empire was to content himself with a share of 
it till he should be in condition to seize the whole ; 
and from the same policy with which he joined 
himself with the republic to destroy Antony, he 
now joined with Antony to oppress the republic as 
the best means of securing and advancing his own 
power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both ; a vain, 
weak, inconstant man, incapable of empire, yet 
aspiring to the possession of it, and abusing the 
most glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
to the ruin both of his country and himself. His 
wife was the sister of M. Brutus, and his true 
interest lay in adhering to that alliance : for if, by 
the advice of Laterensis, he had joined with Plancus 
and D. Brutus to oppress Antony, and give liberty 
to Rome, the merit of that service, added to the 
dignity of his family and fortunes, would necessa- 
rily have made him the first citizen of a free re- 
public. But his weakness deprived him of that 
glory : he flattered himself that the first share of 
power which he seemed at present to possess would 
give him likewise the first share of empire, not 
considering that military power depends on the 
reputation and abilities of him who possesses it : 
in which, &% his colleagues far excelled him, so 
they would be sure always to eclipse, and, when- 
ever they thought it proper, to destroy him. This 
he found afterwards to be the case ; when Ciesar 
forced him to beg his life xxjton his knees, though 
at the head of twenty legions, and deposed him from 
that dignity which he luiew not how to sustain °. 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first received the news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it It 
was the design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret 
if possible to the moment of execution, in order to 

V Spoliata, quam ftaeri non potent, digiiitaB.^VelL Pat. 
U.8. 



surprise those whom they had destined to deati 

tion before they were aware of the danger, or 

time to escape. But some of Cicero's friends fo 

means to give him early notice of it ; upon wl 

he set forward presently with his brother 

nephew towards Astura, the nearest villa which 

had upon the sea, with intent to transport themsel 

directly out of the reach of their enemies. 

Quintus being wholly unprepared for so sudde 

voyage, resolved to turn hack with his son to Roi 

in confidence of lying concealed there till they co 

provide money and necessaries for their snpi: 

abroad. Cicero in the mean while found a v« 

ready for him at Astura, in which he presei 

embarked : but the winds being cross and tui 

lent, and the sea wholly uneasy to him, after 

had sailed about two leagues along the coast, 

landed at Circseum, and spent a night near \ 

place in great anxiety and irresolution : the q\ 

tion was, what course he should steer, and whet 

he should fly to Brutus, or to Cassius, or to S. P( 

peins ; but after all his deliberations, none of tl 

pleased him so much as the expedient of dyioi 

so that, as Plutarch says, he had some thought) 

returning to the dty, and killing himself inCcsj 

house, in order to leave the guilt and curse of 

blood upon Ceesar's perfidy and ingratitude : 

the importunity of his servants prevailed with 1 

to sail forwards to Cajeta, where he went again 

shore to repose himself in his Formian villa, ab 

a mile from the coast, weary of life and the s 

and declaring that he would die in that coan 

which he had so often saved''. Here he si 

soundly for several hours ; though, as some writ 

tell us, ** a great number of crows were flutter 

all the while, and making a strange noise' about 

windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his 

proaching fate ; and that one of them made its i 

into the chamber, and pulled away his very h 

clothes ; t^l his slaves, admonished by this prod: 

and ashamed to see brute creatures more soUdt 

for his safety than themselves, forced him into 

litter, or portable chair," and carried him v 

towards the shin, through the private ways : 

walks of his woods ; having just heard that sold 

were already come into the country in quest of b 

and not far from the vUla. As soon as they v 

gone, the soldiers arrived at the house ; and | 

ceiving him to be fled, pursued immediately towi 

the sea, and overtook him in the wood. T 

leader was one Popilius Lsenas, a tribune, or cob 

of the army, whom Cicero had formerly defeo 

and preserved in a capital cause. As soon as 

soldiers appeared, the servants prepared themse 

to fight, being resolved to defend their master's 

at the hazard of their own ; but Cicero commai 

them to set him down, and to make no resistam 

then looking upon his executioners with a prea 

and firmness which almost daunted them, 

thrusting ;his 'neck as forwardly as he could oi 

* Cremutius Cordus ait. Ciceroni, cum oogiti 
unumne Brutum, an Cassiam, an B. Pompetum pet 
omnia displicuiaae prcter mortem. — Senec. Suaaor. 6. 

T Tedium tandem cum et fuge et vitc c^it : regn 
que ad superiorem villam, qu« pauUo plus mille put 
a marl abest, mortar inquit in patria^ S€epe serva 
Liv. Fragm. apud Senec. Suasor. 1 ; it. PlnL in Cic. 

■ Satis constat aervoa fortiter fideliterque paratos f 
ad dimicandum : Ipsum deponi lecticam, et quietos 
quodsorsiniquacogeretfJuaBiase. — ^Liv. Fiagm.i!nd. 
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he bade them do their work, and take 
wanted. Upon which they presently cut 
d and both his hands, and returned with 
I haste and great joy towards Rome, as 
greeable present which they could possi- 

Antony. Popilius charged himself with 
^ance, without reflecting on the infamy 
^ that head which had saved his own*. 
Antony in the forum, surrounded with 
J crowds of people ; but upon showing 
stance the spoils which he brought, he 
ded upon the spot with the honour of a 

1 about eight thousand pounds sterling, 
rdered the head to be fixed upon the 
ween the two hands : a sad spectacle to 
nd what drew tears from every eye ; to 
mangled members, which used to exert 

so gloriously from that place in defence 
;s, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
9ple, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
ints and traitors. '* The deaths of the 
I an historian of that age, ** caused only 
and particular sorrow; but Cicero's, a 
me^.'^ It was a triumph over the repub- 
and seemed to confirm and establish the 
slavery of Rome. Antony considered it 
ind, satiated with Cicero's blood, de- 
proscription at an end. 
tilled on the seventh of December, about 
rom the settlement of the triumvirate ; 
d lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
ys*. 



SECTION XII. 



ry of Cicero's death continued fresh on 
of the Romans for many ages after it ; 
elivered down to fK>sterity, vnth all its 
ces, as one of the most affecting and 
events of their history: so that the 
hich it happened seems to have been 
Tavellers with a kind of religious rever- 
ie odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet 
iiin of perfidy and ingratitude also on 
which-^x plains the reason of that silence 
■served about him by the writers of that 
rhy his name is not so much as men- 
;r by Horace or Virgil. For though his 
-ould have furnished a glorious subject 
noble lines, yet it was no subject for 
i ; since the very mention of him must 
a satire on the prince, especially while 
;d, among the sycophants of whose court 
ionable to insult his memory by all the 

na, tanqiuun opimis spoliis, alacer in urbem 
Neque ci scelestum portanti onus succurrit, 
it ferre, quod pro capite ejus quondam perorar 
31 nx. V. 3. 

tin que ocdefl piiratos luctus excitaveruut ; ilia 
lera. — [Cremutiua Cordus, apud Scnec.] Civi- 
I tencre non potuit, quum reoisum Cioeronia 
t suis rostriH vidoretur. — Flor. iv. 6. 
:ic. ; Veil. Pat. ii. 64 ; Liv. Fra^nn. apud Senec. ; 
. 601 ; Dio, L xlviL p. 330 ; Pigbii Annal. ad 

dio Ciceronem oxpellenti et Antonio oocidenti, 
»ci.— Sen. De Ira. IL 2. 

—pt^uv els titaif x^P^^^* ^ "t^ icrroplay 
•dBoxn flSoy.— App. p. 6ua 



methods of calumny that wit and malice could in- 
vent : nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly 
fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing 
justice to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority of elo- 
quence to the Greeks, which they themselves had 
been forced to yield to Cicero^. 

Livy however, whose candour made Augustas 
call him a Pompeian^, while, out of complaisance 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of 
Cicero's murder, yet, after a high encomium of his 
virtues, declares, '* that to praise him as he de- 
served, required the eloquence of Cicero himself **." 
Augustus too, as Plutarch tells us, happening one 
day to catch his grandson reading one of Cicero's 
books, which, for fear of the emperor's displeasure, 
the boy endeavoured to hide under his gown, took 
the book into his hands, and turning over a great 
part of it gave it back again, and said, *' This was 
a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
country*." 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided by the death of those 
whom private interests and personal quarrels had 
engaged to hate him when living, and defame him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to 
shine out in its proper lustre : and in the reign 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent senator and 
historian, Cremutius Cordus, was condemned to 
die for praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not 
forbear breaking out into the following warm ex- 
postulation with Antony on the subject of Cicero's 
death : ** Thou hast done nothing, Antony ; hast 
done nothing, I say, by setting a price on that 
divine and illustrious head, and, by a detestable 
reward, procuring the death of so great a consul 
and preserver of the republic. Thou hast snatched 
from Cicero a troublesome being ; a declining age ; 
a life more miserable under thy dominion than 
death itself ; but so far from diminishing the glory 
of his deeds and sayings, thou hast increased it. 
He lives, and vnll live, in the memory of all ages ; 
and as long as this system of nature, whether by 
chance or providence, or what way soever formed, 
which he alone of all the Romans comprehended 
in his mind and illustrated by his eloquence, shall 
remain entire, it will draw tiie praises of Cicero 
along with it ; and all posterity will admire his 
writings against thee, curse thy*act against him'." 

From this period all the Roman writers, whether 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each other 
in celebrating the praises of Cicero as the most 

b— Orabunt causas melius, Ac. — ^n. tL 8491 

c —T. Livius Cn. — Pompeium tantia, laudibus tolit, at 
Pompeianum eum Augustus appellaret. — Tac. Ann. iv. 34. 

d Si quis tamen virtutibus vitia penaarit, vir magnua, 
acer, memorabilis fuit, ct in cujus laudea aequendas Cioo- 
rone laudatore opus fuerit.— Liv. Fragm. apud Secec. 
Suasor. 6. 

« Plut. in Cic.— There is another story of the same kind 
recorded by Macrobius, to show Augustus's moderation 
with regard also to Cato : that Augustus being one day in 
the house which had belonged to Cato, where the master 
of it, out of compliment to his great guest, took occasion 
to reject on Cato's penrerseness, he stopped him short by 
saying, (hat he who uiouUi tvffer no change in the eonetUU' 
Hon (^fhii eil^, vas a good citizen^ and honest man: but 
by this character of Cato's honesty, he gave a severe wound 
to his own, who not only changed but usurped the govern- 
ment of his country.—Maerob. Batum. iL 4. 

' VelL Pat a 66. 
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illustrious of all their patriots, and the parent of 
the Roman wit and eloquence ; who had done more 
honour to his country by his writings than all their 
conquerors by their arms; and extended the bounds 
of their learning beyond those of their empire*. So 
that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
his death, began to reverence him in the class of 
their inferior deities'* : a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have failed, as 
Erasmus says, from " the innocence of his life, of 
obtaining the honour and title of a saint ^" 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
neck particularly long ; yet his features were regu- 
lar and manly, preserviDg a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity that imprinted both affection and respect''. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirmed by his management of it as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active 
as well as the most studious life with perpetual 
health and vigour. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and rub- 
bing, with a few turns every day in his gardens for 
the refreshment of his voice from the labour of the 
bar' : yet, in the summer, he generally gave him- 
self the exercise of a journey, to visit his several 
estates and villas in different parts of Italy. But 
his principal instrument of health was diet and 
temperance : by these he preserved himself from 
all violent distempers ; and when he happened to 
be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve it 
presently by fasting". 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have 
usually considered as an index of the mind, he ob- 
served what he prescribes in his book of " Offices," 
a modesty and decency adapted to his rank and 
character; a perpetual cleanliness, without the 
appearance of pains ; free from the affectation of 
singularity ; and avoiding the extremes of a rustic 
negligence and foppish delicacy " : both of which 
are equally contrary to true dignity — the one im- 
plying an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it — 
the other, a childish pride and ostentation of pro- 
claiming our pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour 
was very amiable : he was a most indulgent parent, 
a sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
master. His letters are full of thetenderest ex- 

ff Facundia?, latiaruraque literarum pairens— atque— 
omnium triumphvrum lauream adepte majorera, quanto 
plus eat ingonii Uomani torminos in tantum promoviKse, 
qoam imperil— Plin. Hist Nat. vii. 3a 

Qui effecit, ne quonrni anna vioeramus, eorum ingeolo 
vinceremur. — VelL Pat iL 34. 

k Lamprid. vit Alex. Sever, c. xxxL 

1 Quern arbitror, si Christianam pbilosophiam didicisaet, 
in eorum numero ceneendum fuisae, qui nunc ob vitam 
innocentcr pieque transactam, pro Divis honorantur.— 
Eraara. Ciceronian, vert.finem. 

k Ei quidem facies decora ad scnectutem, prosperaque- 
permansit valetuda — Asin. Poll, apud Senec. Suaiwr.fi. 

1 Cum recreandie voculae causa, mihi necesao eaaet ambu- 
lare.— Ad Att ii. 23 ; Plut in Cic. 

°> Cum quidem biduum ita jejunus fuimem, ut ne aquam 
quidem gustaram. — Ep. Fain. vii. ^; Plut in Cic. 

B Adliibcnda raunditia non odiosia, neque exquisita 
nimia ; tantum que fugiat agrcstem et inhumanam negli- 
gentiam. Eadeni ratio eat habenda vobtitus : in quo, aicut 
in pleriaque rebua, mediocritaa optima est— De Offic. L 
36. 






pressions of his love for his chfldren; in 
endearing conversation, as he often tells vt, he 
used to drop all his cares, and relieve himself firw 
all his struggles in the senate and the fimui*. 
The same affection, in an inferior degree, w 
extended also to his slaves, when by their iiddily 
and services they had recommended themselves Is 
his favour. We have seen a remarkable Instnei 
of it in Tiro, whose case was no otherwise diflensC 
from the rest than as it was distinguished by tbi 
superiority of his merit. In one of his lettos to 
Atticus, *' I have nothing more (says he,) to write; 
and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffled at pt^ 
sent, for Sositheus my reader is dead — a hopeM 
youth, — which has afflicted me more than obb 
would imagine the death of a slave ought to do'." 
He entertained very high notions of finendsbip^ 
and of its excellent use and benefit to hnmsn hfc, 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his entertiio- 
ing treatise on that subject ; where he lays dowano 
other rules than what he exemplified by his prac- 
tice. For in all the variety of friendships in wUck 
his eminent rank engaged him, he was never chsiged 
with deceiving, deserting, or even slighting any oee 
whom he had once called his friend, or esteemed an 
honest man. It was his delight to advance their { 
prosperity, to relieve their adversity; the ua» 
friend to both fortunes ; but more zealons only in . 
the bad, where his help was the most vranted, snd | 
his services the most disinterested ; looking upos 
it not as a friendship, but a sordid traffic and mer- 
chandise of benefits, where good offices are to be 
weighed by a nice estimate of gain and loss*. He 
calls gratitude the mother of virtues ; reckons it 
the most capital of all duties ; and uses the words 
grateful and good as terms synonymous, and inse- 
parably united in the same character. His writings 
abound with sentiments of this sort, as his life did 
with the examples of them'; so that one of his 
friends, in apologising for tiie importunity of a 
request, observes to him with great truth, that 
'* the tenor of his life would be a sufficient excuse 
for it, since he had established such a custom of 
doing everything for his firieuds, that they no 
longer requested, but claimed a right to command 
him'." 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
than placable to his enemies. — readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon the slightest submission; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities or 
opportunities of revenging himself, yet when it was 
in his power to hurt he sought out reasons tu 



o Ut tantum requietia haboam, quantum cmn uxore, 
et flliola, et raellito Cicerone conaumitur. — Ad Att L 1& 

V Nam puer feativua, anagnoates noater, 8oiitheas 
deceaserat, mcque pins quam aervimors debere videlwtor, 
commoTorat — Ad Att L IS. 

q Ubi ilia aancta amioitia ? si non ipse amfcus per ae 
amatur toto pectore. [De Leg. i. 18.] quam si ad tmctam 
noatrum roferemus, non ad illiua c<Mnmoda, quern diligi- 
mua, non erit lata amicitia, sed mercatura qmedam utiU* 
tatum Buarum. — De Nat Deor. L 44 

r Cum omnibua virtutibua me affectum ease cupiam, 
tamen nihil cat quod malini, quam me et gratum eaae et 
videri. Eat cnim haco una virtua non aolum maxima, aed 
etiam mater virtutum omnium— que poteat ease jucundi- 
taa y\Uc aublutia aniicitiU ? quv porro amicitia poteat ease 
inter ingraU»s?— Pro Plane. 33 ; De Fin. iL 22. 

• Nam quod ita consueria pro amicis laborare, non Jam 
sic aperant aba te, aed etiam aio imperant tibi familiares. 
— Ep. Fam. vi. 7* 
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forgive^ and whenever he was invited to it never 
declined a reconciliation with his most inveterate 
eoemies, of which there are numerous instances in 
bis history. He declared nothing to be more 
buidable and worthy of a great man than placa- 
bility ; and laid it down for a natural duty to 
moderate our revenge and observe a temper in 
inmishing, and held repentance to be a sutiicient 
groand for remitting it: and it was one of his 
layings, delivered to a public assembly, that his 
enmities were mortal, his friendships immortal*. 

His manner of living was agreeable to the dignity 
of his character, — splendid and noble ; his house 
was open to all the learned strangers and philoso- 
phers of Greece and Asia, several of whom were 
constantly entertained in it as part of his family, 
and spent their whole lives with him^. His levee 
was perpetually crowded with multitudes of all 
Funks; even Pompey himself not disdaining to 
frequent it. The greatest part came, not only to 
pay their compliments, but to attend him on days 
of business to the senate or the forum, where u]K>n 
tny debate or transaction of moment they constantly 
waited to conduct him home again ; but on ordinal^ 
days when these morning visits were over, as they 
usually were before ten, he retired to his books 
and shot himself up in his library, without seeking 
any other diversion but what his children afforded 
to the short intervals of his leisure*. His supper 
was his greatest meal, and the usual season vnth 
all the great of enjoying their friends at table, 
which was frequently prolonged to a late hour of 
the night; yet he was out of his bed every morning 
before it was light, and never used to sleep again 
at noon as all others generally did, and as it is 
commonly practised in Rome to this dayi^. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, 
yet when he was engaged to sup with others, either 
at home or abroad, he laid aside his rules and 
forgot the invalid, and was gay and sprightly, and 
the very soul of the company. When friends were 
met together, to heighten the comforts of social 
life, he thought it inhospitable not to contribute his 
ihare to their common mirth, or to damp it by a 
choriish reser ved ne ss. B ut he was really a lover 

* Est enim ulciaoondi et puniendi moduo. Atque haud 
selo, an aatis sit, eum, qui lacessierlt, inJurUo suae poeni- 
tem CI>e Offic L 11.] nihil enim laudabilius, nihil magno 
viro dignius, placabilitate et dementia.— Ibid. 25. 

Cum paroerevel laederepotuiaaem.ignosoendl qusrebam 
eanaaa, non puniendi oocaaionefl.— Fragm. Cic ex Marcel- 
lino. 

Neque vem me pcmitet mortales inimicitias, sempiter- 
naa amicitiaa habere.— Pro C. Kabir. Post 12. 

* Doctissimorum hominum familiaritates, qufbns sem- 
per domua nostra floruit, et principes illi, Diodotus, Philo, 
AntiochoB, Poeidonius, a quibus iustituti sumiia.— De Nat 
Deor. LX 

Bram com Diodoto Stoioo ; qui cum habitarisset apud 
me, mmmmque vixiseek, nuper est domi meae mortuus.— 
Brat 433. 

> Cmn bene oompleta domus est tempore matutino, cum 
ad forun rtipati greigibus, amicorum doscendimua— Ad 
Att. L 18. 

Mane aalatamos domi bonos viros miiltos— ubi salutatio 
dflfloxit literis me involvo. [Ep. Fam. ix. 2a] Cum salu- 
tationi nos dedimus amioorum— abdo me in bibliothecam. 
— Epw Fam. viL 9& 

Post horam quartam molest! cwterl non sunt— Ad Att 

a 14. 

7 None quidem propter intermissionem forensis opere, 
«t lucatxrattones detrazl et merldiationes addidi, quibus 
nti antea non solebanu— De Df v. U. A8. 



of cheerful entertainments, being of a nature 
remarkably facetious, and singularly turned to 
raillery', a talent which was of great service to him 
at the bar, to correct the petulance of an adversary, 
relieve the satiety of a tedious cause, divert the 
minds of the judges, and mitigate the rigour of 
a sentence, by making both the bench and audience 
merry at the expense of the accuser*. 

This use of it was always thought fair, and 
greatly applauded in public trials ; but in private 
conversations he was charged sometimes with 
pushing his raillery too far, and, through a con- 
sciousness of his superior vrit, exerting it often 
intern perately, without reflecting what cruel wounds 
his lashes inflicted^. Yet of all his sarcastical 
jokes, which are transmitted to us by antiquity, we 
shall not observe any but what were pointed against 
characters either ridiculous or profligate, such as 
he despised for their follies or hated for their vices ; 
and though he might provoke the spleen and 
quicken the malice of enemies more than was con- 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet he never 
appears to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
whom he valued, by the levity of jesting. 

It is certain that the fame of his wit was as 
celebrated as that of his eloquence, and that several 
spurious collections of his sayings were handed 
about in Rome in his lifetime<=; till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentic edition of 
them in a volume which he addressed to Cicero 
himself**. Cesar likewise, in the height of his 
power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
apophthegms or memorable sayings of eminent 
men, gave strict orders to all his friends who used 
to frequent Cicero, to bring him everything of that 
sort which happened to drop from him in their 
company". But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, who 
served him chiefly in his studies and literary affairs, 
published after his death the most perfect collection 
of his sayings, in three books ; where Quintilian 
however wishes that he had been more sparing in 
the number and judicious in the choice of them'. 

* Ego autem, existimes quod lubet, mirifice capior 
facetiis, maxime nostratibus. [Ep. Fam. ix. 15.] Neo id 
ad voluptatem refero, sed ad communitatem vlte atque 
victus, remiasionemque animorum, qua; maxime serraone 
cfficitur familiuri. qui est in conriviis dulcissimus [Ibid. 
24.] convivio delcctor. Ibi loquor quod in solum, ut dicitur, 
et gemitum etiam in risus maximos transfero. — ^Ibid. 26. 

■ — SuRvis est ct vehementer sspe utilis Jocus et faoetie 
— niuUum in causis persepe lepore et facetiis profici vidi. 
— De Orat il. 64. 

Qute risum Judicls movendo et illos tristes solvit affectus, 
et animum ab intentione rerum frequenter avertit, et 
aliquando ctiam reflcit, et a satietate vol a faiigatione 
renovat — Quint vi. 3. 

b Noster vero non solum extra Judlcia. sed in ipsis otiam 
orationibus habitus est nimius risus a£fectator.— Ibid. ; 
Plut. in Cic. 

c Ais enim, ut ego discesscrim, omnia omnium dicta^ 
in me conferri.— Ep. Fam. vJi. 3*2 ; It ix. 16. 

d Liber iste, quem mihi roisihti, qunntum habct decla- 
rationem amoris tui ? primum, quod tibi facetum vidctur 
quicquid ego dixi, quod aliis fortame non item : deinde, 
quod ilia, sive faccta sunt, sive sic fiunt, narrante te, 
venustifisima.- Ep. Fam. xv. 21. 

« Audio Ce»roni, cum volumina Jam oonfecerit ofo- 
^fyiiirav, si quod afferatur pro moo, quod meum non 
sit, rpjlcere solere— hiec ad ilium cum reliquis actis per- 
feruntur ; ita enim ipse mandavit. — Ep. Fam. ix. 16. 

' Utinam libertus ^us Tiro, aut alius quisquis fuit, qui 
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None of these books are now remaining, nor any 
other spedmen of the jests but what are incidentally 
scattered in different parts of his own and other 
people's writings, which, as the same judicious 
critic observes, through the change of taste in 
different ages, and the want of that action or gesture 
which gave the chief spirit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it How much more cold then and 
insipid must they needs appear to us, who are 
unacquainted with the particular characters and 
stories to which they relate, as well as the peculiar 
fashions, humour, and taste of wit in that age ? 
Yet even in these, as Quintilian also tells us, as 
well as in his other compositions, people would 
sooner find what they might reject than what they 
could add to them'. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy ; some writers reckon up eighteen, — 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself. 
They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast 
between Rome and Pompeii, which was about four 
leagues beyond Naples ; and for the elegance of 
structure and the delights of their situation, are 
called by him the eyes, or the beauties, of Italy i*. 
Those in which he took the most pleasure and 
usually spent some part of every year, were his 
Tusculum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum; his Fornllan, 
Cuman, Puteolan, and Pompeian villas, all of them 
large enough for the reception not only of his own 
family but of his friends and numerous guests, 
many of whom of the first quality used to pass 
several days with him in their excursions from 
Rome. But besides these that may properly be 
reckoned seats, with large plantations and gardens 
around them, he had several little inns, as he calls 
them, or baiting.places on the road, built for his 
accommodation in passing from one house to an- 
other ^ 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla's the dictator, 
and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero had served under him as a 
volunteer '*. It was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful hill, covered with the 
villas of the nobility, and affording an agreeable 
prospect of the city and the country around it; 
with plenty of water flowing through his grounds 
in a large stream or eanal, for which he paid a rent 
to the corporation of Tusculum ^ Its neighbour- 
hood to Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat 
at any hour from the fatigues of the bar or the 
senate, to breathe a little fresh air and divert him- 

ires hao de re libros edidit, paroius dictorum numero 
IndulaiBset— et plus judldi in ellgendls, quam in conge- 
roidis Btudil adhibaia8et.>--Q,uint vL 3. 

s Qui tamen nunc quoque, ut in omni ^ns ingenio, 
facOius quid rcjici, quam quid adjici poadt, invenieni.— 
Ibid. ; vide etiam Macrob. Bat a 1. 

^ Quodque tcmporia in praediolis nostris, et bello aedifi- 
catis, ct satia amoniis consumi potuit, in peregrinatione 
conmunimus [Ad Att xvL 3.] cur ocelloa Italic, villulas 
moas non video ?— Ibid. & 

1 Ego aooepi in diversoriolo Sinuessano, tuas literas-r- 
Ad Att. xir. 8. 

^ Idque etiam in villa sua Tusculana, quie po«tea fait 
CiCBRONis, Sylla pinxit.— Plin. Hist. Nat. xxii. 6. 

1 E^Tofloulanis pro Aqua Crabra vectigal pendam, quia 
a munlcipio fnndum acoepi.— Con. Rull. iiL 9. 



self with his friends or family ; so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight and spent 
the greatest share of his leisure, and for that reason 
improved and adorned it beyond all bis other 
houses'". 

When a greater satiety of the city or a longer 
vacation in the forum disposed him to seek a calmer 
scene and more undisturbed retirement, he used 
to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antium he 
placed his best collection of books, and as it was 
not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have 
daily intelligence there of everything that passed in 
the city. Astura was a little island at the mootii 
of a river of the same name abont two leagaei 
farther towards the south, between the promontoriei 
of Antium and Circseum, and in the view oi diem 
both ; a place peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
of solitude and a severe retreat, covered with t 
thick wood cut out into shady vralks, in whidi he 
used to spend the gloomy and splenetic momenti 
of his life. 

In the height of summer the mansion-house tt 
Arpinum and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the bests; 
where, in the greatest that be had ever remembend, 
we find him refreshing himself, as be writes to his 
brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus". 

His other villas were situated in tiie more pnblie 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rone 
had their houses of pleasure. He had two at 
Formise, a lower and upper villa, the one near to 
the port of Cajeta, the other upon the moantaias 
adjoining ; he had a third on the shore of BsiiB, 
between the lake A vemus and Puteoli, which be cslls 
his Puteolan ; a fourth on the hills of old Cmnc, 
called his Cuman villa ; and a fifth at Pompeii, 
four leagues beyond Naples, in a country fiuned 
for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and 
delicacy of its fruits. His Puteolan house was 
built after the plan of the Academy at Athens, and 
called by that name, being adorned with a portieo 
and a grove, for the same use of philosopfaicsl 
conferences. Some time after his death it fell into 
the hands of Antistius Vetus, who repaired aad 
improved it, when a spring of warm water, which 
happened to burst out in one part of it, gave occa- 
sion to the following epigram, made by Lures 
Tullius, one of Cicero's freed men. 

Quo tua Romane vindex clariadme llnguft 
Sylva loco melius surgere Juam viret. 



>» Ctuac inihi antea itigna miiiisti,— «a omnia in 
lanum doportabo. [Ad Att i. 4.] Nos ex omnibus tako* 
ribuB et molestlis uno iUo in loco conquiesdmos. [JMA. k] 
Nos Tuscalano ita ddectamur, ut nobismet Ipris tmm 
denique, cum illo venimus, plaooamu& — Ibid. & 

The situation of this Tusculan house, whidi had taa 
built perhaps by Bylla, oonflrms what Seneca has a b w awd 
of the villas of all the other great captains of Rons, 
Marius, Pompey, CaBsar; that th^ were placed alwsgrs 
on hills, or the highest ground that they could find ; it 
being thought more military to command the view of tlM 
country beneath them, and that houses so situated had 
the appearance of a camp rather than a villa. [Sene^ 
Epist 51 .] But this delightful spot is now posssMed bj a 
convent of monks, called Grotta Ferratat where they atill 
show the remains of Cicero's colunms and fine baildiagi, 
and the ducts of water that flowed throng his gardena 

" Ego ex magnis caloribus, non enim mcmiBimus na- 
Jores, in Arpinati, summa cum amoaiitata fluminiBt ms 
refeci ludorum dicbus.-'Ad Quint Frat. iL U 
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Atqoe Aoadcmte celebmtem nmnioe Tillam 

Nunc repant oulta sub potiore Vetus, 
Hie etiam apparent lymphe non ante repert*. 

Langutda qu« infuio lamina rore levant 
Kimirum locus ipee vol Ckeronis honor! 

Hue dedit, hae fontes cum patcfecit ope. 
Ut quoniam totum legitur sine fine per orbem* 

8int plures, oculia que medeantur, aqueo. 

Where groTCS, once thine, now with fresh rerdure bloom, 

Gmt parent of the eloquence of Rome, 

And where thy Academy, favourite seat, 

Now to Antistius yields its sweet retreat, 

A gudiing stream bursts out, of wondrous power. 

To heal the ejres, and weaken'd sight restore. 

The place, which all its pride from Cicero drew, 

Repays this honour to his memory due. 

That since his works throughout the world are spread. 

And with such eagerness by all are read, 

New springs of healing quality should rise. 

To ease the increase of labour to the eyes. 

The furnitiire of his houses was suitable to the 
ekganoe of his taste and the magnificence of his 
boiidings ; his galleries were adorned with statues 
and paintings of the best Grecian masters, and his 
▼essels and moveables were of the best work and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of his 
remaining in Pliny's time, said to be the first which 
was erer seen in Rome, and to have cost him eighty 
pounds P. He thought it the part of an eminent 
citizen to preserve a uniformity of character in 
erery article of his conduct, and to illustrate his 
dignity by the splendour of his life. This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their ntnation in the most conspicuous parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appian road, that 
they might occur at every stege to the observation 
of travellers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of his friends. 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflecte on what 
the old writers have said of the mediocrity of his 
paternal esteto, will be at a loss to conceive whence 
ail his revenues flowed that enabled him to sustain 
the vast expense. of building and maintaining such 
a number of noble houses ; but the solution will be 
easy when we recollect the great opportunities that 
he had of improving his original fortunes. The 
two principal funds of wealth to the leading men 
of Rome were, first, the public magistracies and 

o Plin. Hist Nat xxxi 2. 

This villa was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed 
by the emperor Hadrian, who died and was buried in it ; 
where he is supposed to have breathed out that last and 
celebrated adieu to his littU pallid^ frighttned, fluttering 
99hI^\ which would have left him with less regret, if, 
from Cicero's habitation on earth, it had known the way 
to those regions above, where Cicero probably still lives in 
the fruition of endless happiness*. 

F Extat hodie M. Ciceronls, in ilia paupertato, et quod 
magis mirum est, iUo cvo empta H. S. x. [Plin. Hist. Nat 
xiiL lA.} nullius ante Ciceronianam vetustior memoria est 

— n»id.i& 

> Animnla vagula, blandula, 
HoepeH, comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nee, ut soles, dabis Joco& 

iElii Spartian. Vita Hadr. SS. 

* Ub! nunc agat anima Cioeronis, fortasse non est 
hmnani Judlcii pronunciare: me certe non admodum 
advertum habituri sint in ferendis oalculis, qui sporant 
illnm apud superos quietam vitam agere.— Brasm. Procem. 
in Tuac Qnast ad Joh. Ulattsn. 



prorindal commands ; secondly, the presents of 
kings, princes, and foreign stetes, whom they had 
obliged by their services and protection : and though 
no man was more moderate in the use of these 
advantages than Cicero, yet to one of his prudence, 
economy, and contempt of vicious pleasures, these 
were abundantly sufficient to answer all his ex- 
penses i. For in his province of Cilicia, after all 
the memorable instances of his generosity, by which 
he saved to the public a full million sterling, which 
all other governors had applied to their private 
use, yet at the expiration of his year he left in the 
hands of the publicans in Asia near twenty thousand 
pounds, reserved frova the strict dues of his govern- 
ment, and remitted to him afterwards at Rome'. 
But there was another way of acquiring money 
esteemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to him, the legacies of 
deceased friends. It was the peculiar custom of 
Rome for the clients and dependants of families to 
bequeath at their death to their patrons some con- 
siderable part of their estetes, as the most effectual 
testimony of their respect and gratitude ; and the 
more a man received in this way the more it re- 
dounded to his credit. Thus Cicero mentions it 
to the honour of Lucullus, that while he governed 
Asia as proconsul many great estetes were left to 
him by will" ; and Nepos tells us, in praise of 
Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of 
the same kind, bequeathed to him on no other 
account than of his friendly and amiable temper ^ 
Cicero had his full share of these testamentery 
donations, as we see from the many instances of 
them mentioned in his letters" ; and when he was 
falsely reproached by Antony with being neglected 
on these occasions, he declared in his reply, '*that 
he had gained from this single article about two 
hundred thousand pounds, by the free and volun- 
tary gifts of dying friends, — not the forged wills of 
persons unknown to him, with which he charged 
Antony."' 

His moral character was never blemished by the 
stain of any habitual vice ; but was a shining 
pattern of virtue to an age of all others the most 
licentious and profligate^. His mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little souls ; 
avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift his familiar 
letters we cannot discover in them the least hint 
of anything base, immodest, spiteful, or perfidious ; 
but a uniform principle of benevolence, justice, 
love of his friends and country, flowing through 
the whole, and inspiring all his thoughte and 
actions. Though no man ever felt the effects of 

1 Parva sunt qu« desunt nostris quidom moribus, et ea 
sunt ad explicandum expeditissima, modo valeamus.— 
Ad Quint Frat, iL 10. 

r :^o in clstophoro in Asia habeo ad H. & bis et vicies, 
hujus pecunie permutatione fidem nostram facile tuebex*. 
—Ad Att xL 1. 

• Maximas audio tibi, L. Luculle, pro tua eximia libe- 
ralitate, maximisque beneficiis in tuos, venisse hereditates. 
—Pro Flncco, 34. 

t Multaa enim hereditates nulla alia re. quam bonitate 
est consccutus.— Com. Nep. in vit Attic. 21. 

« Ad Att iL 20 : xL 2. Pro Milone, 1& 

> Hereditates mihi negasti venire— ogo enim amplius 
IT. S. duccntics acceptimi hercditatibus retuU— me nemo, 
nisi amicus, fecit hercdem — te is, quern tu vidisti nun- 
quaro.— Phil. ii. 1& 

7 Cum vita fuerit Integra, nee Integra solum sed etiam 
casta.— Erasm. Epist ad Job. Ulatten. 
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other people*! envy more severely than he, yet no 
man was ever more free from it. This is allowed 
to him by all the old writers, and is evident indeed 
from his works, where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even in a rival or an adversary ; celebrating merit 
wherever it was found, — whether in the ancients 
or his contemporaries, whether in Greeks or 
Romans, — and verifying a maxim which he had 
declared in a speech to the senate, that no man 
could be envious of another's virtue, who was 
conscious of his own*. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recom- 
mended him to the favour of the ladies, whose 
company he used to frequent when young, and with 
many of whom of the first quality he was oft 
engaged in his riper years, to confer about the 
interests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, 
who were absent from Rome : yet we meet with no 
trace of any criminal gallantry, or intrigue with 
any of them. In a letter to Pfctus, towards the end 
of his life, he gives a jocose account of his supping 
with their friend VolumniuSi an Epicurean wit of 
the first class, when the famed courtesan, Cytheris, 
who had been Volumnius' slave, and was Uien his 
mistress, made one of the company at table : 
where, after several jokes on that incident, he says, 
that he never suspected that she would have been 
of the party ; and though he was always a lover of 
cheerful entertainments, yet nothing of that sort 
had ever pleased him when young, much less now, 
when he was old\ There was one lady, however, 
called Caerellia, with whom he kept up a particular 
familiarity and correspondence of letters ; on which 
Dio, as it has been already hinted, absurdly grounds 
some little scandal, though he owns her to have 
been seventy years old. She is frequently men- 
tioned in Cicero's letters as a lover of books aud 
philosophy ; and on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings : but while, out of com- 
plaisance to her sex and a regard to her uncommon 
talents, he treated her always with respect ; yet by 
the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, it 
appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with him^. 

His failings were as few as were ever found in 
any eminent genius ; such as flowed from his con- 
stitution, not his will ; and were chargeable rather 
to the condition of his humanity than to the fault 
of the man. He was thought to be too sanguine 
in prosperity, too desponding in adversiry ; and apt 
to persuade himself, in each fortune, that it would 
never have an end**. This is Pollio's account 
of him, which seems in general to be true : Brutus 
touches the first part of it in one of his letters to 
him, and when things were going prosperously 
against Antony, puts him gently in mind that he 

* DeclAnwti verum csso id, quod ego semper aensi, 
nrminem alUrius, qui sua confiderelt virtuti iuvidere. — 
Phil. X. 1 ; Pint, in Cio. 

■ Me vero nihil istonim ne Juvencm quidcm movit un- 
quam, no nunc tivnem. — Ep. Fam. ix. 26. 

t> Miriflce Cairellia, studio videlicet philoanphie flagrans, 
describit a tuis: iHtos ipsos de flnibus hnbet. [Ad Att. 
ziii. 21.] CwrcUiv facile oati.sfeci ; nee valde laborare viaa 
CMt : et (ti ilia, ego ccrte non laborarem. — Ibid. xv. 1 ; it. 
xii. «1. 14. 19 ; Ep. Fam. xiii. 72 ; Quint vl. 3; Dio, 3«3. 

c ITtinam modcrntius Kocundas res, et fortius advorsas 
ferrc potulHnet ! nnnique utr»queoum vcnerant ei, mutari 
non posife rebatur. — Asin. Poll, apud Sen. Buasor. & 
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seemed to trust too much to his hopes^ : and lie 
himself allows the second, and says, that if any 
one was timorous in great and dangeroos eveuti, 
apprehending always the worst, rather than hoping 
the best, he was the man ; and if that was a fault, 
confesses himself not to be free from it' : yet in 
explaining afterwards the nature of this timidity, it 
was such (he tells us) as showed itself rather m 
foreseeing dangers than in encountering them ; an 
explication which the Hitter part of his life folly H 
confirmed, and above all his death, which no man 
could sustain vrith greater courage and resolution'. 

But the most conspicuous and glaring pasnon 
of his soul was, the love of glory and thirst of 
praise : a passion that be not only avowed, bat 
freely indulged ; and sometimes, as he himsdf 
confesses, to a degree even of vanity'. This oftn 
gave his enemies a plausible handle of ridicnliog 
bis pride and arrogance'' ; while the forwardnev 
that he showed to celebrate his own merits in all 
bis public speeches, seemed to justify their cen- 
sures : and since this is generally considered as ^ 
grand foible of his life, and has been handed down 
implicitly from age to age, without ever being 
fairly examined, or rightly understood, it will be 
proper to lay open the source from which ^ 
passion itself flowed, and explain the nature of 
that glory, of which be professes himself so fond. 

True glory, then, according to his own definition 
of it, is a wide and illustrious fame of many and 
great benefits conferred upon our frends, our 
country, or the whole race of mankind*. " It is 
not (he says) the empty blast of popular favour, or 
the applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise 
men had ever despised, and none more than himself, 
but the consenting praise of all honest men, and 
the incorrupt testimony of those who can judge of 
excellent merit, which resounds always to virtae 
as the echo to the voice ; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be rqected 
by good men. That those who aspired to this glory 
were not to expect ease or pleasure, or tranquillity 
of life for their pains, but must give up their ovn 
peace to secure the peace of others ; must expose 
themselves to storms and dangers for the puUie 
good, sustain many battles with the audacious and 
the wicked, and some even with the powerfid : ia 
short, must behave themselves so as to give their 
citizens cause to rejoice that they had ever been 
bom**.*' This is the notio n which he inculcstes 

<i Qua in re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortiadme, mihiqne 
mcrito et meo nomine ot reipublicae oariaaime, nimia cra- 
dere videris ftpei tue.— Brut, ad Cic. 4 

« Nam si quisquam eat timidua in magnia pericido- 
aisque rcbuit, aemperque ma^ adveraos rerum exitoa 
metuens, quam aperans secundoe, ia ogo sum : et ai boo 
vitium est, eo mo non carere oonfiteor. — Ep. Fam. vi. 14. 

' Farum fortia videbatur quibuadam: quibna optima 
reapondit ipse, non ae timidum in auacipieodia, aed in 
providendia periculia : quod probavit morte quoque ^aa« 
quam prsatantisaimo suaoepit animo— Quint, xii. 1. 

s Nunc quoniam laudia avidiaaimi semper fnimua. [Ad 
Att. i. 15.] Quin etiam quod eat aubinane In noMa, et 
non iiipiKiBo^ov, bellum est enim sua vitla noaae. [Ibid, 
ii. 17.] Sum etiam avidior etIam, quam aatis eat, glociSi 
— Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

l> Et quoniam hoc reprchendia, quod aolere medkaa da 
me ipM) glorioBus prrdicore. — Pro Domo, 35. 

i Si quidem gloria cat iUustria ac pervagata multorum et 
magnorum vel in aoos, vcl in patriam, vel in omne 1 
hominum fama mcritorum.— Pro Maroello, 8. 

^ Si quiaquam fuit unquam rcmotua et natora, «t ] 
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vhere of tme gloiy, which is surely one of 
»blest principles that can inspire a human 

; implanted by God in our nature to dignify 
xalt it, and idways found the strongest in 
»t and most elevated minds ; and to which 
e eYer3fthing great and laudable that history 
3 offer to us, through all the ages of the 
;n world. '* There is not an instance (says 
)) of a man's exerting himself ever with praise 
rtue in the dangers of his country, who was 
-awn to it by the hopes of glory, and a regard 
iterity^" " Give me a boy (says Quintilian) 

praise excites, whom glory warms ;" for such 
)lar was sure to answer all his hopes, and do 

to his discipline". " Whether posterity will 
my respect for me (says Pliny), I know not ; 
n sure that 1 have deserved some from it : I 
ot say by my wit, for that would be arrogant ; 
y the zeal, by the pains, by the reverence, 
, 1 have always paid to it°." 
will not seem strange to observe the wisest 
! ancients pushing this principle to so great a 
I, and considering glory as the amplest re. 
of a well-spent life** ; when we reflect that 
-eatest part of them had no notion of any 

reward or futurity ; and even those who 
ed a state of happiness to the good, yet 
ained it with so much diffidence, that they 
;ed it rather as a wish, than a well-grounded 
and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on that 

seemed to be within their reach, a futurity 
ir own creating ; an immortality of fame and 
from the applause of posterity. This, by a 
Qg fiction, they looked upon as a propagation 
!, and an eternity of existence ; and had no 
comfort in imagining, that though the sense 
bould not reach to themselves, it would extend 
it to others ; and that they should be doing 
still when dead, by leaving the example of 
virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 

ut mihi quidem sentire videor, ratione atque doo- 
lb inani laude et sermonibua vulgi, ego profecto is 
Ep. Fam. zv. 4. 

tnlm gloria — consentienB laas bonomm ; inoorrupta 
!ne Judicantium de excellente virtute: ea virtuti 
t tanquam imago: qus quia recte factorum ple- 
e comes est, non est bonis viris repudianda.— Tusc. 
. ill. 2. 

autem bonam famam bonorum, que sola vera 
nominari potest, expetunt, aliis otium quan«re 
et voluptates, non sibi. Sudandum est his pro 
mibuB commodis, adeimdie inimicitie, subeunde 
ro republica tempestates. Cum multis audacibus, 
>is, nonnunquam etlam potentibus, dimJcandum. — 
xt66. 

m esse civem, bene de republica mereri, laudari, 
ligi, glorio6um est— quare ita gubema rempublicam 
im esae te cives tui gaudeant : sine quo neo beatus, 
irus quisquam esse potest— PhiL i. )4. 
que quisquam nostrum in reipublicc pericuUs, cum 
io virtute versatur, quin spe posteritatis, fructuque 
r.— Pro a Rabir. 10. 

ihi detur ille puer, quern laus excitet, quem gloria 
Hie erit alendusambitu— in hoc desidiam nunquam 
r.— Quint, i. 3L 

Posteris an aliqua cara nostrl, nescio. Nos certe 
iur ut sit aliqua : non dico, ingenio ; id enim super- 
sed studio, sed labore, sed reverentia postervim. — 

:p. 

d tamen ex omnibus pracmiis virtutis, si esset 
la ratio pnemiorum, amplissimum esse praraaium 
a. Esse banc unam, que brevitatem vitc posteri- 
lemoria oonsolaretur.— Pro Milone, 35. 



Cicero, as he often declares, never looked upon 
that to be his life which was confined to this nar- 
row circle on earth, but considered his acts as 
seeds sown in the immense field of the universe, to 
raise up the fruit of glory and immortality to him 
through a succession of infinite ages : nor has he 
been frustrated of his hope, or disappointed of his 
end ; but as long as the name of Rome subsists, or 
as long as learning, virtue, and liberty preserve any 
credit in the world, he will be great and glorious 
in the memory of all posterity. 

As to the other part of the charge, or the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boasting so frequently 
of himself in his speeches both to the senate and 
the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings, 
yet if we attend to the circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them, we shall find 
it not only excusable, but in some degree even 
necessary. The fate of Rome was now brought 
to a crisis, and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts either to oppress or preserve it. 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty, which entirely depended on the influence 
of his counsels : he haa many years, therefore, 
been the common mark of the rage and malice of 
all who were aiming at illegal powers, or a tyranny 
in the state ; and while these were generally sup- 
ported by the military power of the empire, he had 
no other arms or means of defeating them but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on 
the experience of his services and the persuasion 
of his integrity, so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of tht factious, he was obliged to incul- 
cate the merit and good effects of h\fi counsels, in 
order to confirm people in their union and ad- 
herence to them, against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. 
** The frequent commemoration of his acts,'' says 
Quintilian, ** was not made so much for glory as 
for defence ; to repel calumny, and vindicate his 
measures when they were attacked p." And this is 
what Cicero himself declared in all his speeches : 
** that no man ever heard him speak of himself 
but when he was forced to it : that when he was 
urged with fictitious crimes, it was his custom to 
answer them with his real services : and if ever he 
said anything glorious of himself, it was not through 
a fondness of praise, but to repel an accusation *> : 
that no man who had been conversant in great 
affairs, and treated with particular envy, could refute 
the contumely of an enemy, without touching upon 
his own praises ; and after all his labours for the 
common safety, if a just indignation had drawn from 
him at any time what might seem to be vain glorious, 
it might reasonably be forgiven to him ' : that 
when others were silent about him, if he could not 

P Vigesimus annus est, cum omnes sceleratl me unum 
petunt.— PhiL xii. 10 ; vi. 6. 

At plerumque illud quoque non sine aliqua ratione fecit 
— Ut illorum, qun egerat in consulatu frequens comme- 
moratio, possit videri non gloriae magis quam defensionl 
data— plerumque contra inimicos atque obtrectatores plus 
vendicat sibi; erant enim tuenda, cum otjioerentur.— 
Quint xi. 1. 

4 Quia unquam audivit, cum ego de me nisi coactus ao 
nocessario dicerem ?— dicendum igitur est id, quod non 
dicerem nisi coactus: nihil enim unquam de me dixi 
sublatius ascisoende laudis causa potius, quam crlminis 
depellendL- Pro Domo, 35, 36L 

' Potest quisquam vir in rebos magnis cum invidia 
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then forbear to speak of himself, that indeed would 
be shamefal ; but when he was injured, accused, 
exposed to popular odium, he must certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not 
suffer him to retain his dignity"." This, then, was 
the true state of the case, as it is evident from the 
facts of his history : he had an ardent love of glory, 
and an eager thirst of praise : was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded ; yet more still 
with imagining that they would ever be celebrated 
when he was dead : a passion which, for the reasons 
already hinted, had always the greatest force on the 
greatest souls : but it must needs raise our con- 
tempt and indignation to see every conceited 
pedant and trifling com])lainer, who know little of 
Cicero's real character, and less still of their own, 
presuming to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light in which we can 
▼lew him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn- 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so cons|)icuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig- 
nity of his general character, while the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator, and by con- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to 
forget that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school ; 
our style and sentiments at the 'college : ' here 
the generality take their leave of him, and sel- 
dom think of him more, but as of an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of antiquity. But it is 
with characters as with pictures ; we cannot judge 
well of a single part, without surveying the whole, 
since the perfection of each depends on its pro- 
portion and relation to the rest ; while in viewing 
them altogether, they mutually reflect an additional 
grace upon each other. His learning, considered 
separately, will appear admirable, yet much more 
so, when it is found in the possession of the first 
statesman of a mighty empire : his abilities as a 
statesman are glorious ; yet surprise us still more, 
when they are observed in the ablest scholar and 
philosopher of his age : but a union of both these 
characters exhibits that sublime specimen of per- 
fection, to which the best parts with the best 
ctdture can exalt human nature*. 

No man, whose life had been wholly" spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science 
and the fK>liter arts ; in oratory, poetry, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, ]K>litic3, ethics ; in each of 
which he equalled the greatest masters of his 
time ; in some of them, excelled all men of all 
times^. His remaining works, as voluminous as 

venatus, Mtls graviter contra inimid contameliam, sino 
SUA laiidc rcspondcrc ? — 

Quanqtiam 8i ine tantis laboribus pro communl salute 
pcrfunctuni efferret oliqiiando ad gloriam in rcfutandis 
malodictis improbnrum hominum animi quidam dolor, 
quia non ignofloorct ?--I>e IIaru& Ilc«p. 8. 

• SI, cum csDteri do nohlN nilcnt, non otiam nosmet fpsi 
tacomiis. grave. Sod Hi IsMlimur, td acciisamur, si in 
invidiam vocauiur, profecto conctKletis. ut nobih libcrtntcm 
retinerc liceat, nl ininiu liccat dignitatem.— l*ro Syll. 29. 

t Cum ad naturam cxiniiam attpie illustrom acccMwrit 
ratio quffdam, amfurmatioquo doctrina>, tnm illud noflcio 
quid prirclarum ac Mngularo tiolcro existcrc— I»ro Arcli. 7. 

« M. Cicero in libro, qui inficri])tuH est de jure civill in 
artem redigcndo, verba hwcposuit— {Aul. Cell. L 22.] M. 
Tulllua non mode inter agendum nunqnam oat dcatitutus 



they appear, are but a small 'part of what he really 
published ; and though many of these are come 
down to us maimed by time and the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are jusUy esteemed 
the most precious remains of all antiquity; and 
like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the example 
or even conception of our days : this was the secret 
by which he performed such wonders, and recon- 
ciled perpetual study with perpetual affairs. He 
suffered no part of bis leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost ; but what other 
])eople gave to the public shows, to pleasures, to 
feasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refredi- 
ments of nature, he generally gave to his books, 
and the enlargement of his knowledge*. On days 
of business, when he had anything particular to 
compose, he had no other time for meditating, bat 
when he was taking a few turns in bis walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his scribes, who 
attended him ^. We find many of his letters dated . 
before day-light ; some from the senate, others 
from his m^s, and the crowd of his moraiag ' 
levee*. 

No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. 1^ 
letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, eminoBt 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kindi; 
but there never was a collection that excelled io 
much in every kind as Cicero's, for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dipiity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have aboot 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he wv 
forty years old ; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actoslly 
published after his death by his servant Tiro. Fbr 
we see many volumes of them quoted by the 
ancients, which are utterly lost ; as the first book 1 
of his letters to Licinius Calvus ; the first, also, to ' 
Q. Axius ; a second book to his son ; a second, 
also, to Corn. Nepos ; a third book to J. Cossr ; 
a third to Octavius ; and a third, also, to Piiaa; 
an eighth book to M. Brutus ; and a ninth to 



Bcientia Juris, acd etlam componero aliqua de eo4 
[Quint, xii. 3.] At M. Tullium. non Ilium 
Eupliranorem, circa plurium artium qieciea 
aed in omnibua, quae in quoque laudantur, 
munL — Ibid. 10. 

X Quantum caitcris ad auaa reaobeondaa, quaotamai 
festos dies ludorum celcbrandoa, qoantum ad alias voli^ 
tatea, et ipsam requiem anImi et corporia conoeditur ton* 
porum: qunntum alii tribnunt tempestivis conTtvliii 
quantum denique alee, quantum pile, tmntum mihl c|»- 
met ad hcc studia recolcnda aumaero. — Pro Arcb. 6. 

Cui fuorit ne otium quidem unquam otioaiim. Km 
quas tu commemoraa legcre te aolere oratknea, com oCi- 
OMis bIb, has ego flcripai ludia et ferlla. ne omnloo nogaam 
easem otioaua.— Pro Plancio, 87. 

r Ita quicquid ccmficio aut oogito. In ambnlatfcwila im 
tempuH confero. [Ad Quint. Frat. ill, S.] Nam cam vand 
trmporia nihil haberem, et cum recreondc vocnlc ca— 
mihi neceaae eeset ambularo, hco diotavi ambolana.— Ad 
Att. ii. 23. 

> Cum h«c acribcbam ante Incem. [Ad Quint. Frat HL i 
7.] Antolucem cum acribercm contra Epicnrco8.de eodeM 
oleo et opera cxaravl ncacio quid ad te, et ante Incem dedL 
Deinde cum, somno rcpetito, aimul cum sole expcmctoi 
essem. [Ad Att xiiL 38.] live ad te acripai apporits 
Recunda mcnaa. [Ibid. 14. 6. 91. 15. 13L] Hoc paullolnm 
cxaravi ipsa in turba matutin* aaltttatlopla.— >Ad Brat 
ii. 4. 
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A.Hirtiiu. Of all whicbi excepting a few to J.Cssar 
and Bmtas, we have nothing more left than some 
icattered phraaea and aentencea, gathered from the 
dtationa of the old critica and grammarians*. 
What makes these letters atill more estimable is, 
that he had never deaigned them for the public, 
nor kept any copies of them ; for the year before 
hia death, when Atticua was making some inquiry 
about them, he sent him word that he had made 
no collection, and that Tiro had preserved only 
about seventy ^. Here, then, we may expect to see 
the genuine man, withoat disguise or affectation ; 
especially in hia lettera to Atticus, to whom he 
talked with the same frankness as to himself; 
opoied the rise and progress of each thought ; and 
never entered into any affair without his particular 
advice: so that these may be considered as the 
memoirs of his times ; containing the most authen- 
tic materials for the history of that age, and laying 
open the grounda and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it<^ : and it is the want of 
attention to them that makes the generality of 
writers on these times so superficial, as well as 
erroneous, while they choose to transcribe the dry 
and imperfect relations of the later Greek his- 
torians, rather than take the pains to extract the 
original account of facta from one who was a 
principal actor in them. 

In hia familiar lettera he affected no particular 
degance or choice of words, but took the first that 
occurred from common use and the lauguage of 
conversation'*. Whenever he was disposed to joke, 
his wit was eaay and natural, flowing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came upper- 
most ; nor disduning even a pun, when it served 
to msJce hu friends laugh*. In letters of compli- 
ment, some of which were addressed to the greatest 
men who ever lived, hia inclination to please is 
expressed in a manner agreeable to nature and 
reaacm, with the utmost delicacy, both of sentiment 
and diction, yet without any of those pompous 
titles and lofty epithets which modem custom has 
introduced into our commerce with the great, and 
falsely atamped with the name of politeness, though 
they are the real offspring of barbarism, and the 
effect of our degeneracy both in taste and manners. 
In his political letters, all his maxims are drawn 
firom an intimate knowledge of men and things ; he 
alwaya touchea the point on which the affair turns ; 
foresees the danger, and foretells the mischief ; — 
which never failed to follow upon the neglect of his 
oounaela ; of which there were so many instances, 
that, as an eminent writer of his own time observed 
of him, '^his prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, which foretold everything that after- 

* 8m the fragments of his letters hi the editions of his 
works. 

^ Meamm epfstolarom nulla est (Tvi'aTMT^. Bedhabet 
Tiro inrtar Beptoaginta.— Ad Att. xvi. A. 

c Que qui legal non multum denideret historiam con- 
iCTtam eonim temporura ; sio enim omnia de fttudiia 
priodpum, vitiis ducum, ac mutationibus reipublicc per* 
scripta sunt, ut nihil in his non appareat. — Com. Nep. in 
vit. AtUc. 16. 

* Epistolaa vero qootidianis verbis tezere solemus.— Ep. 
Fam. iz. 21. 

* Quicquid in boooam venerit. [Ad Att. viL 10; xiv. 
7.] In reproaching Antony for publishing ono of his 
letters to him, ** How many Jests (nys he) are often found - 
in private letters, wliioh, if made public, might be thought 
fooUah and impertinent ! **— Phil. ii. 4. 



wards happened, with the veracity of a prophet'." 
But none of his letters do him more credit than 
those of the recommendatory kind : the othera 
show his wit and his parts, these his benevolence 
and his probity : he solicits the interests of his 
friends with all the warmth and force of words of 
which he was master, and alleges generally some 
personal reason for his peculiar zeal in the cause, 
and that his own honour was concerned in the 
success of it'. 

But his letters are not more valuable on any 
account than for their being the only monuments 
of that sort which remain to us from free Rome. 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty ; a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was 
left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from this circumstance will easily be observed, by 
comparing them with the episties of the best and 
greatest who flourished afterwards in imperial 
Rome. Pliny's letters are justly admired by men 
of taste : they show the scholar, the wit, the iine 
gentleman : yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through the whole, that betrays 
the awe of a master. All his stories and reflections 
terminate in private life ; there is nothing import- 
ant in politics ; no great affairs explained ; no 
account of the motives of public counsels : he had 
borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom in all 
points he affected to emulate'' ; yet his honours 
were in effect but nominal, conferred by a superior 
power, and administered by a superior will ; and 
with the old tides of consul and proconsul, we 
want still the statesman, the politician, and the 
magistrate. In his provincial command^ where 

' Ut facilo existimari poasit pnidcntiam quodammodo 
esse divinationem. Non enim Cicero ea solum, quae vivo 
ae acciderunt, futura prcdizit, sed etiam, quv nunc usn 
veniunt, oecinit. ut vates.— Com. Nep. in Vit. Attic. 16. 

t An objection may possibly be made to my character 
of these letters, from a certain passage in one of them, 
addressed to a proconsul of Africa, wherein he intimates, 
that there was a private marlc agreed upon between them, 
which, when affixed to his letters, would signify, what 
real stress he himself laid upon them, and what degree of 
influence ho desired them to have with his friend. [Ep. 
Fam. xiii. 6.] But that seems to relate only to the parti- 
cular case of one man, who having great affairs in Africa, 
was likely to be particularly troublesome both to Cicero 
and the proconsul, whose general concerns, however, he 
recommends in that letter with the utmost warmth and 
affection. But if he had used the same method with all 
the other proconsuls and foreign commanders, it seenui 
not only reasonable, but necessary, that a man of his cha- 
racter and authority, whoae favour waa perpetually soli- 
cited by persons of all ranks, should make some disthiction 
between his real friends, whom he recommended fur 
their own sake, and those, whose recommendations were 
ext(»>ted from him by the importunity of others : which 
was frequently the case, as he himself declares in these 
very letters. «' Your regard for me," says he, «• is so 
pubbcly known, that I am importuned by many fur recom- 
mendations to you. But though I give them sometimes 
to men of no consequence, yet for the most part, it is to 
my real friends." Again, ** Our friendship, and your 
affection to me. Is so illustrious, that 1 am under a 
necessity of recommending many people to you : but 
though it is my duty to wish well to all whom I recom- 
mend ; yet I do not live upon the same foot of friendship 
with them all," Ac— Ep. Fam. xiii. 70, 71. 

^ Lstaris, quod honoribus ejus insistam, quem cmulari 
in Btndiis oupio.— Plin. Ep. iv. 8. 
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Cicero piveraed all Ihinp with * inpreme autho- 
rity, mnd hid kings Uleodint on hi* order) ; Plinf 
dunt DDt Tcnture to repair a bath, or puniih ■ 
fugitira tUve, or incorponte icompuiyoF muoni, 
till he had first coaaultcd tad abtained the leare 
of Trai 



ariw of his consuUhip in lireek ; llic hietorj of 
hii OKn alTaiii, to his return from ciile, in Latin 
rerse; and bis Anecdotes ; as nell as Ibe piet-es 
that he publiahed on natural history, of Rhich 
Plia; quotet one. upon the wonderi of nature, and 
anodier on perfumes^ He was meditating, like- 
wise, a general history of Rome, to which he was 
frequently urged hy bis friends, ss the only man 
capable of adding that glory nlao to hii country, of 
eicelling the Greeks in a species of writing cbich 
of all others was at that time the least cultivated by 
the Romans'. But he nerer found leisure to execute 
■0 great a task ; yet has sketched out a plan of it, 
which, short as it it, seems to be the b«8t ibat can 
be formed for the design of a perfect history- 
He declares it to be " the first and fundamental 
law of hialory, that it should neither dare to say 
anything that wai falie, or fear to aay anything 
that was tme, nor gite any just saspicion either of 
favour or disaffection : that in the relation of things 
the writer should observe the order of time, and 
add alao the description of places : that in all great 
and memorable iraniactiuns, he should first eiplain 
joosels, then the acts, lattly the events : ibat 
1 counsels be ibonld interpose his own judg- 
on the merit of tbem : in the acta, should 
relate not only what was done, but how it was 
done; in tlie events, should show what share 
r rashness, or prudence, had in them : 
that in regard to persona, he abould describe, not 
inly their parti ' 
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D the story : that be should illustrate the whole 
n a clear, easy, natural style ; flowing with a per- 
petual smoulhnesB and equability ; free from the 
alfectation of points and seulences, or the rongh- 
ness of judicial pleadings"." 

We have no remuns, likewise, of his poetry, 
except some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings ; yet these, as I have 
before observed, are sufficient 10 convince as that 
is poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with 
the same care, would not bare been inferior to his 
oraloriaL The two arts are so nearly allied, Ibat 
BD excellency in the one seems to imply i capacity 
' ir the otber ; the same qualities being essential 
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to them both ; a sprightly fancy, fertile invei 
flowing and numerous diction. It was io Clcen'i 
lime that the old rusticity of the Latia moM 
began to be polished by the omomenta of dm 
and the harmony of numbers ; bnt the hci^l sf 
perfection to which it was carried after his dnft 
by the succeeding generation, as itletl no rooflibr 
a mediocrity in poetry, so il quite edijMed tbaftat 
of Cicero. For the world always jui^ei of tlin|i 
by comparison; and because be wat not ao pttf « 
poet as Virgil and Horace, he *u decried as mm 
at all ; especially in the court* of Antooy tai 
Augustus, where it was a compliment to the sove- 
reign, and a fashion consequently among thdr 
flattcrera°, to make his cbsrocler ridienloos, 
wherever il lay open to tbem : hence flowed Otf 
perpetual raillery, whicb sabsista to this day, oa 
his Tamous Tersei ; 

CodoDt anna tq^. conoedat tanrea llii|niK 
O furlunaUm natam nu QanmlB Homam. 
And two bad Unes, picked ont bj the mala 
enemies and transmitted to posterity, u a s| 
men of the rest, have served to damn many thoa- 
sands of good ones : for Plutarch reckons him 
among the most eminent of the Boman poeti : 
and Pliny the younger was proud of etnuistjof 
him in his poetic character" ; and Qointilisa 
seems to charge the cavils of bis ceDBOrera to 
principle of nuligoity'. But bis own verses csi 
the surest proof of their merit: being written 
Ibe best manner of that age in whicb be lived, 
and in the style of Lucretius, whose poem la 
is said to have revised and corrected Tor iu 
lication, alter Lucretius's deaths. Thia hos 
is certain, that he was the constant friend 
geoeroua patron of all the celebrated poela of hii 
time': of Accins, Archias, Chilius, Lacretiai, 
Catullus : who pays his thanks to him in the (al 
lowing lines, for some favour that he had recdrt 
from him : 

Tully. most eliHjuent by far 




pacta nudire sum nlllus, [Drut, 197-] Luon 
lamcn artli^Ad Quint. Prnl. ii, II ; Ad Att. L AlC 
• Dlg-.Tlis^mo Rumuli nepolun. 
(luDt aunt, qimlquE fuDrv. Mom TuUI. 
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But poetry was the amusement only, and relief 
of his other studies. Eloquence was his distin- 
guishing talent — bis sovereign attribute. To this 
he devoted all the faculties of bis soul, and attained 
to a degree of perfection in it, that no mortal ever 
tarpassed : so that, as a polite historian observes, 
" Rome had but few orators before him whom it 
could praise : none whom it could admire*." De- 
mosthenes was the pattern, by which he formed 
himself : whom he emulated with such success as 
to merit, what St. Jerome calls that beautiful 
eloge : *^ Demosthenes has snatched from thee the 
glory of being the first : thou from Demosthenes 
that of being the only orator*.'' The genius, the 
capacity, the style and manner of them both, were 
much the same ; their eloquence of that great, 
sublime and comprehensive kind, which dignified 
every subject, ana gave it all the force and beauty 
of which it was capable ; it was that roundness of 
speaking, as the ancients call it, where there was 
nothing either redundant or deficient : nothing 
either to be added or retrenched ; their perfections 
were in all points so transcendent, and yet so simi- 
lar, that the critics are not agreed on which side 
to give the preference. Quintilian indeed, the 
most judicious of them, has given it on the whole 
to Cicero ; but if, as others have thought, Cicero 
had not all the nerves, the energy, or, as he him- 
self calls it, the thunder of Demosthenes, he 
excelled him in the copiousness and elegance of 
his diction, the variety of his sentiments, and 
above all, in the vivacity of his wit, and smartness 
of his raillery. Demosthenes had nothing jocose 
or fiioetious in him, yet by attempting sometimes 
to jest, showed that the thing itself did not dis- 
please, but did not belong to him : for (as Longinus 
says) whenever he affected to be pleasant, he made 
himself ridiculous ; and if he happened to raise a 
laugh, it was chiefly upon himself. Whereas 
Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 
had the power always to please, when he found 
himself unable to convince : and could put his 
judges into good humour when he had cause to be 
afraid of their severity ; so that, by the opportu- 
nity of a well-timed joke, he is said to have 
preserved many of his clients from manifest ruin'. 

Yet in all this height and fame of his eloquence, 
there was another set of orators at the same time 
in Rome : men of parts and learning, and of the 
first quality ; who, while they acknowledged the 
superiority of his genius, yet censured his diction 
as not truly Attic or classical ; some calling it 

* At oratio— ita nniversa eub principe operis 'sui erupit 
Tnllio ; ut delectari ante eum pauciafdmis, mirari vero ne- 
minem poasis.— Veil. Pat. i. 17. 

• Demcwthenem igitur imitemnr. O dii boni ! qnid 
qnaai nos aliud agimus, aut quid aliud optunus.— Brut. 
417. 

M. Tullius, tn quem pulcberrimum illud elogiimi est ; 
Demosthenes tibi pr»ripuit, ne esses primus orator; tu 
iUi. ne 8olu8.>-Ad Nepotian. de Vita Clericor. torn. iv. 
Edit. Bened. 

' Huic diverea virtus, qu« risura judicis movendo— 
plerique Demostheni facultatem hujus rei dcfuisse credunt, 
Ciceroni modum— nee videri potest noluiase Demosthenes, 
oujus pauca admodum dictar—ostendunt non displicuisse 
illi Jooos, sed non contigisse— mihi vero— mira qucdam 
Tidetur in Cicerone fuisse urbanitas— [Quintll. vL 3 ; Ibid. 
X. 1 ; Longin. de Sublim. c 34.] Ut pre L. Flaooo, quem 
repetundarum reum Joci opportunitate de manifestissimis 
ertminibua ezemlt, dea— Alacrob. Sat IL 1. 



loose and languid : others tumid and exuberant ^ 
These men affected a minute and fastidious correct- 
ness, pointed sentences, short and concise periods 
without a syllable to spare in them, as if the per- 
fection of oratory consisted in a frugality of words, 
and in crowding our sentiments into the narrowest 
compass ' ! The chief patrons of this taste were 
M. Brutus, Licinius Calvus, Asinius Pollio, and 
Sallust, whom Seneca seems to treat as the author 
of the obscure, abrupt, and sententious style*. 
Cicero often ridicules these pretenders to Attic 
elegance, as judging of eloquence, not by the 
force of the art, but their own weakness ; and 
resolving to decry what they could not attain, and 
to admire nothing but what they could imitate ^ ; 
and though their way of speaking, he says, might 
please the ear of a critic or a scholar, yet it was not 
of that sublime and sonorous kind whose end was not 
only to instruct but to move an audience ; an elo- 
quence born for the multitude, whose merit was 
always shown by its effects of exciting admiration, 
and extorting shouts of applause, and on wliich there 
never was any difference of judgment between the 
learned and the populace ^. 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed 
in Rome as long as Cicero lived. His were the 
only speeches that were relished or admired by the 
city ; while those Attic orators, as they called them- 
selves, were generally despised and frequently 
deserted by the audience in the midst of their 
harangues**. But after Cicero's death and the 
ruin of the republic, the Roman oratory sunk of 
course with its liberty, and a false species univer- 
sally prevailed : when instead of that elate, copious, 
and flowing eloquence which launched out freely 
into every subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry, 
sententious kind, full of laboured turns and stu- 
died points, and proper only for the occasion on 
which it was employed : the making panegyrics, 
and servile compliments to their tyrants. This 
change of style may be observed in all their writers 
from Cicero's time to the younger Pliny, who car- 
ried it to its utmost perfection in his celebrated 
panegyric on the emperor Trajan, which as it is 
justly admired for the elegance of diction, the 

J Constat neo Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, 
quibus inflatus et tumens, ncc satis pressus, supra modum 
exultans, et superfluens, et parum Atticus videretur, die. 
—Tacit. Dialog. 18; Quintil. xii. 1. 

* Mihi falli multum videntur, qui solos esse Atticos cre- 
dunt, tenues et lucidos et significantes, sed quadam elo- 
quontia; frugalitate contentos, ao manum semper intra 
pallium continentes.*— Quintil. xii. 10. 

* Sic Sallustio vigente, amputate sententis, et verba 
ante expectatum cadentia, et obscura brevitas, fuere pro 
cultu.— L. Sen. Epist. 114. 

b Itaque nobis monendi stmt ii,— qui aut dici so deside- 
rant Atticos, aut ipsi Attice volunt dicere, ut mirentur 
Demosthencm maxime— eloquentlamque ipsius viribus, 
non imbccilitate sua, metiuitur. Nunc enim tantum 
quisque laudat, quantum se posse sperat imitari. — Orator, 
248; Tusc. Quest, ii. 1. 

c Sed adCalvum rcvertamur: qui — metuensnevitiosum 
colligeret, otiam verum sanguinem dfcperdebat. Itaque 
ejus oratio nimia religione attenuata, doctia et attente 
audientibus erat illustris ; a multitudine autem et a foro, 
cui nata eloqucntia est, devorabatur.— Brut. 410. 

Itaque nunquam de bono oratore et non bono doctis 
hominibuB cum populo dissensio fuit, &c. — Ibid. 297. 

^ At cum isti Attici dicant, non modo a corona, quod 
est ipsum miserabile, sedetiam ab advocatis rellnquuntur 
—Ibid. 417. 
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beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its com- 
pliments, so is become in a manner the standard 
of fine speaking to modem times : where it is 
common to hear the pretenders to criticism des- 
canting on the tedious length and spiritless exuber- 
ance of the Ciceronian periods. But the superiority 
of Cicero's eloquence, as it was acknowledged by 
the politest age of free Rome, so it has received 
the most authentic confirmation that the nature of 
things can admit, from the concurrent sense of 
nations ; which, neglecting the productions of his 
rivals and contemporaries, have preserved to ns 
his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 
perfect manner of speaking, to which the language 
of mortals can be exalted ; so that, as Quintilian 
declared of him even in that early age, he has 
acquired such fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man as of 
eloquence itself ^ 

But we have hitherto been considering chiefly 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philosophy which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
^ This, as be often declares, was drawn from the 
Academic sect, which derived its origin from So- 
crates, aAd its name from a celebrated gymnasium 
or place of exercise, in the suburbs of Athens, 
called the Academy, where the professors of that 
school used to hold their lectures and philoso- 
phical disputations'/' Socrates was the first who 
banished physics out of philosophy, which till his 
time had been the sole object of it, and drew it off 
from the obscure and intricate inquiries into nature 
and the constitution of the heavenly bodies, to 
questions of morality, of more immediate use and 
importance to the happiness of man, concerning 
the true notions of virtue and vice, and the natural 
difference of good and ill' ; and as he found the 
world generally prepossessed with false notions on 
those subjects/so his method was, not to assert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others and attack the errors in vogue, as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth or what came the nearest to it, proba- 

« Apud posteros rero id consecutufl, ut Cicero Jam non 
homiai*, ted cloqucntic nomcn habeatur. — QuintiL x. 1. 

f Illi autcm, qui Platonis Instituto in Academla, quod 
cat alteruni g3rinnasiuni, ccetus erant et iiernionea habere 
aoliti, e loci vocabulo nomen habuerunt— Academ. i. A. 

N.B. This celebrated place, which Serv. Sulpicius calls 
the noblest (j^mnatium of the world, took its name from 
one Ecademufl, an ancient hero, who poanosacd it in the 
time of the Tyndaridae. But famous as it was. it was 
purchased afterwards for about one hundred pounds, and 
dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks and 
exercises for the citizens of Athens; and was gradually 
j improved and adorned by the rich, who had received 
benefit or pleasure from it, with plantationb of groves, 
stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for the par- 
ticular use of the profexiiors or masters of the Academic 
School, where several of them are said to have spent their 
lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have 
come within the city.— Ep. Fam. iv. 12; Plutarch, in 
Thes. 15 ; Diog. Laert in Plato. J. 7 ; Plutarch. De Exil. 
Ga3L 

s Socrates id quod constat inter omnes, primus a 

rebus occultis, et ab ipsa natura involutis— avocavisae 
philosophiam et ad vitam communem adduxisse, ut de 
virtutibus et vitiis, onminoque de bonis rebus ec malia 
qusercret, &c.— Ibid. ; it. Tusc. Quaest. v. 4 



bility y( While he himself therefore professed to 
know nothing, he used to sift out the several doc- 
trines of all the pretenders to science, and then 
teaze them with a series of questions so contrived 
as to reduce them, by the course of their answers, 
to an evident absurdity and the impossibility of 
defending what they had at first affirmed'. 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates, and his followers wholly 
deserted it : for instead of the Socratic modesty 
of aSrming nothing, and examining every thing, 
they turned philosophy as it were into an art, and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their disciples as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect^. Plato's nephew, Speusippus, who was left 
the heir of his school, continued his lectures as his 
successors also did in the Academy, and preser^ 
the name of Academics; whilst Aristotle, the 
most eminent of Plato's scholars, retired to an- 
other gymnasium called the Lyceum, where fross a 
custom which he and his followers observed, of 
teaching and disputing as they walked in the por- 
ticos of the place, they obtained the name of 
Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. These 
two sects, though differing in name, agreed gene- 
rally in things, or in all the principd points of 
their philosophy/^they placed the chief happiness 
of man in virtue, with a competency of eztennl 
goods ; taught the existence of a God, a Provi- 
dence, the immortality of the soul, and a fdtue 
state of rewards and punishments*/' 

This was the state of the Academic school onder 
five successive masters, who governed it after 
Plato : Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, 
Crantor ; till Arcesilas the Sixth discarded at once 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revived 
the Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting of 
all things, and exposing the vanity of the reigning 
opinions'". He alleg^ the necessity of making 
this reformation, from that obscurity of thiogs 
which had reduced Socrates and all the ancients 
before him, to a confession of their ignorance ; be 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sea- 
ses were narrow, reason infirm, life short, truth 
immersed in the deep, opinion and custom every- 
where predominant, and all things involved in 
darkness". He taught therefore, ** that there 

l> E quibus nos id potiasimum consecuti sumus, quo 8o- 
cratem usum arbitrabamur ; ut nostnun ipai seatentfam 
tcgeremus, errore alios levaremus ; et in omni diiq[>atatiQiM^ 
quid esset almiUumum veri quvrOTamoa. — Taac Quasi, v. 
4 ; it. L 4. 

^ Socrates enim perounctando atque intem^ando dieers 
solcbat opiniones eonun, quibuscum diaaerebatr-Oe Fin. 
ii. 1. 

^ niam autem Socraticam dubitatlonem de omnibss 
rebus, et nulla adfirmatione adhibita consuetudinem disser | 
endi reliquerunt Ita facta est, quod minlme Socrates 
probabnt, ars quaedam philosophic, et renun ordo etdfr* 
scriptio disciplinsk — Academ. i. 4 

1 Sod idem fons erat utrisque. et eadem reram expetSD- 
darum, fuftiendarumquo partitia [Acadenu L 4, €, ft] 
Pcripatcticos et Acadcmicos, nominibus diffiBNiiitaB, it 
congruentesL — Ibid, it &. 

>" Arceiiilas priraum, ex variis Platonis libris, asnoooi- 
busque Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, nihil easa oerti, 
quod aut aenaibuj aut animo perdpi po— iL— Da Ocat. 
iiLl& 

n Non pertinacia sed earmn rerum obecoritata, que ad 
confessionem ignorantia^ adduxerant Socratem, et— ooiims 
psmo vcteres ; qui nihil cognosoi, nihil percipi, nihil seiri 
posse dixcrunt ; angustos sensua ; imbaoJlloa anfanos ; 
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wmi no certain knowledge or perception of any- 
thing in natare, nor any infallible criterion of 
truth and falsehood ; that nothing was so detest- 
able as rashness : nothing so scandalous to a 
philosopher as to profess what was either false or 
unknown to him ; that we ooght to assert nothing 
dogmatically, but in all cases to suspend our 
asaenty and instead of pretending to certainty, 
content ourself es with opinion grounded on proba- 
bility, which was all that a rational mind had to 
acquiesce in." This was called the new Academy, 
in distinction from the Platonic, or the old, which 
BMintained its credit down to Cicero's time, by a 
luoceasion of able masters, the chief of whom 
was Cameades, the fourth from Arcesilas, who 
carried it to its utmost height of glory, and is 
greatly celebrated by antiquity for the viTacity of 
his wit and force of his eloquence <>. 

We must not however imagine, that these Acade- 
mics continued doubting and fluctuating all their 
I lives in scepticism and irresolution, without any 
precise opinions, or settled principle of judging 
and acting P ; no, their rule was as certain and 
consistent as that of any other sect, as it is fre- 
quently explained by Cicero in many parts of his 
works. " We are not of that sort (says he) whose 
mind is perpetually wandering in error, without 
any particular end or object of its pursuit: for 
what would such a mind or such a life indeed be 
worth which had no determinate rule or method of 
thinking and acting ? But the difference between 
us and the rest is, that whereas they call some 
things certain, and others uncertain ; we call the 
one probable, the other improbable. For what 
reason then should not I pursue the probable, 
RJect the contrary, and declining the arrogance of 
affirming, avoid the imputation of rashness, which 
of all dings is the farthest removed from wis- 
dom^ ?" Again : '* we do not pretend to say, that 
there ii no sudi thing as truth, but that all truths 
have some falsehoods annexed to them, of so near 
a resemblance and similitude, as to afford no 
certain note of distinction whereby to determine 
our judgment and assent : whence it follows also 
of course, that there are many things probable, 
which though not perfectly comprehended, yet on 
neooont of their attractive and specious appear- 
ance, are sufficient to govern the life of a wise 
man '." In another place, '* there is nodifference*' 
(says he) " between us and those who pretend to 
know things, but that they never doubt of the 
truth of what they maintain ; whereas we have 
many probabilities which we readily embrace, but 
dare not affirm. By this we preserve our judgment 
free and unprejudiced, and are under no necessity 

via curricula viUe ; in profundo veritatom domcrwim ; 
opiniooibus et institutin omnia tcneri ; nihil vcritati rclin- 
qui : deinoept (Hunia tenebria circumf uaa urae dixerimt— 
Academ. L ISL 

o Ilanc Academiam novam appellant ; — que usque ad 
Cameadem perducta, qui quartusab Arccsila fuit, in eadem 
Arcesilc ratione permansit. [Academ. i. 13.] Ut hcc in 
phiioaophia ratio contra omnia diaaerendi, nullamquc rem 
aperte Jodicandi, profecta a Socrate, ropotita ab Arcofdla, 
ooollnnata a Carneade, uaque ad nostrani viguit etatcni. 
[De Nat. Deor. L &.] lUno haec reoentior Academia emana* 
▼it» in qua exatitit dirina quadam cclcritate ingenii, diuen- 
dique copia Cameadea.— De Orat iii la 

P Neque enim Aoademici, cum in utramque diaserunt 
partam, non secundum alteram vivunt.— QuintiL xii. 1. 

q De Offi& IL S. r j[>e Nat. Dtwr. L 5. 



of defending what is prescribed and enjoined to 
us : whereas in the other sects men are tied down 
to certain doctrines, before they are capable of 
judging what is the best ; and in the most infirm 
part of life, drawn either by the authority of a 
friend, or charmed with the first master whom 
they happen to hear, they form a judgment of 
things unknown to them : and to whatever school 
they chance to be driven by the tide, cleave to it 
as fast as the oyster to the rock*." 
/ Thus the Academy held the proper medium 
between the rigour of the Stoic and the indifference 
of the sceptic^ The Stoics embraced all their doc- 
trines as so many fixed and immutable truths, from 
which it was infamous to depart, and by making 
this their point of honour, held all their disciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The sceptics 
on the other hand observed a perfect neutrality 
towards all opinions, maintaining all of them to 
be equally uncertain : and that we could not affirm 
of anything that it was this or that, since there 
was as much reason to take it for the one as for 
the other, or for neither of them, and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be ; 
thus they lived without ever engaging themselves 
on any side of a question, directing their lives in 
the mean time by natural affectipns and the lawa 
and customs of their country *. But the Acade- 
mics, by adopting the probable instead of the 
certain, kept the balance in an equal poise between 
the two extremes, making it their general principle 
to observe a moderation in all their opinions ; ' 
and as Plutarch, who was one of them, tells us, 
paying a great regard always to that old maxim : 

MrjBip iytuf ; ne quid nimia^. 

As this school then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rather 

> Academ. ii. 3. 

N.B. Thia aketch of the principles of the Academy may 
enable ua to decide that famous contest among the critica» 
about the reading of the following passage in Cicero'a trea- 
tise, *' On the Nature of the Gods." [1. L 1.] D<r qua tarn 
varia *unt doctufimorum hominum, tamque discrepanUs 
tenUntia, ui magno argumento esse debtat, cautam^idttt, 
principium philotophiw csstt acientiam ; [inscientiam ;] 
prudcnterque Academteoi a rebut ineertit attentionem 
cohxhuiste. The question is, whether we ahould read 
tcientiam or inscientiam : the greatest part of the editiona 
and 3ISS. give ua the flrst. but Aldua Aianutiua and Dr. 
Da vies prefer the second, which I take to bo the true 
reading. For Cicero'a meaning in this place is, from the 
disscntions of the learned on a subject of ho great import* 
ance, to illustrate a fundamental maxim of his sect, that 
the natural obscurity q/ things, and man's consciousness of 
his ignorance, was the first cause or incitement to the study 
of philosophy. Plato bad expressed the same sentiment 
before liim, where he says, that to wonder at things was 
the common affection of a philosopher, ami what alone gave 
rise, or a beginning, to philosophy itself; [In Thes^tet. p. 
155, edit. Serr."] whence Ciccn> draws thia inference, which 
be frequently inculcates in other pxirts of his works, ttiat 
the Academy therefore acted prudently, in withholding its 
assent, and maintaining, that there was no huch thing as 
science, or absolute certainty, within the rcacti of man. If 
this tlien be the sense of the piutsage, as it appeara evidently 
to be, it nei'ebsarily requires inscimtiam to make it oon> 
sistent.— See the translatiim of L'Abbe d'Olivet, and hia 
notes on the place, and edit. Davis. Cantab. 

» Sext. Empiric!, Pyrrhon. llyiwtyp. ; A. Cell. xl. 5. 
" — Pl4Wwv €15 wdyra, rifiiiatiy rh /jLTj^kir HyaVf 
iy *AKdSrjfu<f y€v6fji€yoSf tlToy, — In lib. de EI apud 
Delph. :W7 : it. lib. de l*rimo Frigidc^In. 
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to dogmatical philosophy in general, so every other 
sect next to itself readily gave it the preference to 
the rest, which nniversal concession of the second 
place is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
first ' ; and if we reflect on the state of the heathen 
world, and what they themselves so often complain 
of, the darkness that surrounded them, and the 
infinite dissentions of the best and wisest on the 
fundamental questions of religion and morality f ; 
we must necessarily allow, that the Academic man- 
ner of philosophising was of all others the most 
rational and modest, and the best adapted to the 
discovery of truth, whose peculiar character it was 
to encourage inquiry, to sift every question to the 
bottom, to try the force of every argument till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
of its weight '• This it was that induced Cicero 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment to desert 
the old Academy, and declare for the new : when 
from a long experience of the vanity of those sects 
who called themselves the proprietors of truth and 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of 
finding anything certain, he was glad, after all his 
pains, to take up with the probable *. But the 
genius and general character of both the Academies 
was in some measure still the same : for the old, 
though it professed to teach a peculiar system of 
doctrines, yet was ever diffident and cautious of 
affirming, and the new only the more scrupulous 
and sceptical of the two ; this appears from the 
writings of Plato, the first master of the old, in 
which, as Cicero observes, *' nothing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all 
things freely inquired into, and both sides of the 
question impartially discussed ^** Yet there was 
another reason that recommended this philosophy 
in a peculiar manner to Cicero : its bKeing of all 
others the best suited to the profession of an 
orator, since by its practice of disputing for and 
against every opinion of the other sects, it gave 
him the best opportunity of perfecting his orato- 
rial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking 
readily upon all subjects. He calls it therefore the 
parent of elegance and copiousness, and declares 
that he owed all the fame of his eloquence not to 
the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
enlarged and generous principles of the Academy*'. 

* Academioo sapienti ab omnibus csterarum 160(811101 
^^ecundm juutes dantur— ex quo potest probabiliter con- 
fid, eum recte piimum esse sao judicio.'qui omnium 
ceterorum Judicio sit secundus. — ^Fragment.' Academ. ex 
Augustin. 

r De NaL Deor. 1. 1, 3 ; Academ. li. 3; L 13.' 

* Neque nostne disputationes quicquam aliud agunt, 
nisi ut, in utramque partem disscrendo, eliciant ot tan- 
quam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum 8it> aut ad id 
quam pruxime accedat.— Academ. li 3. 

* Relictam a te, inquit, veterem jam, tractarl autom 
novam. [Ibid. 4.] Ultra enim quo progrediar. quam ut 
verisimilia videam, non habco: certa dicent hi, qui et 
percipi ea posse dicunt, et so sapicntcs profitentur. [Tusc. 
Quiest. i. 9.] Sed nc in maximis quidem rebus, quidquam 
adhuc inveni firmius, quod tcnerem, aut quo Judicium 
meum dirlgercm, quam id, quodcumque mihi simillimum 
veri videretur, cum ipsum illud verum in occulto lateret. 
— Orator,/n. 

»» Cujus in libris nihil affirmatur, et in utramque partem 
multa diflseruntur, de omnibus quscritur, nihil oerti dici- 
tur.— Academ. i. 13. 

c Itaque mihi semper Academism consuctudo, do omnibus 
rebus in contrarias partes disserondi, non ob eam causam 
solum plocuit, quod aliter non posset quid in quaqus ro 



This school however was almost deserted 
Greece and had but few disciples at Rome, nhatX 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavoiirsil 
to revive its drooping credit. The reason is 
obvious : it imposed a hard task upon its scfaolait 
of disputing against every sect and on every que 
tion in philosophy ; and *' if it was difficult, (1 
Cicero says) '' to be master of any one, how mock 
more of them all .''' which was incumbent on tboN 
who professed themselves Academics **. No wondar 
then that it lost ground everywhere, in propor- 
tion as ease and l^ury prevailed, which natorally 
disposed people to the doctrine of Epicurus, k 
relation to which there is a smart saying recorded 
of Aroesilas : who being asked why so many of al 
sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ever 
came back from them, replied, ** that men migkt 
be made eunuchs, but eunuchs could never beoone 
men again •." 

This general view of Cicero's philosophy, wS 
help us to account in some measure for tkat 
difficulty which people frequently complain of, 
in discovering his real sentiments, as well as for 
the mistakes which they are apt to tall into in iSuA 
search ; since it was the distinguishing principle of 
the Academy to refute the opinions of others, rate 
than declare any of their own. Yet the €M 
difficulty does not lie here, for Cicero was not seriK 
pulous on that head, nor affected any obscurity is 
the delivery of his thoughts, when it was his Inm- 
ness to explain them ; but it is the Tarietf aid 
different character of his several writings that par* 
plexes the generality of his readers, for wherefcr 
they dip into his works, they are apt to huc^ 
themselves possessed of his sentiments, anl to 
quote them indifferently as such : whether fnm 
his orations, his dialogues, or his letters, withott 
attending to the peculiar nature of the work, or 
the different person that he assumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind; 
or the pleadings of an advocate whose busineaa k 
was to make the best of his cause ; and to delivoy 



verisimile sit inveniri, sed etiam quod esset es 

dicendi exercitatio [Tuso. Quest ii. 3; Quintil. xHt] 

Ego autem fateor ; me oratorem, si modo sim, aut 
quicumque sim, non ex rhetorum officinis, sed ex 
mi» spatiis extitisse. [Orator, tub init."] Nns ea phflow- 
phia plus utimur, que peperit dicendi oopiam. — Piuam 
Paradox. 

^ Quam nunc propemodum orbam esse in Gnscia lalit 
ligo— nam si singulas disciplinas percipere magnum art, 
quanto majus omnes? quod facere iis necease est, quiboi 
propositum est, veri reperiendi causa, et contra oauMi 
philosophos. et pro omnibus dioere. — De Nat. Deor. L 5. 

e Diog. Laert de Arcesila. — 

Diogenes Laertius, and some later writers, speak of t 
third or Middle Academy between the Old and the iTar, 
in which they arc commonly followed by the modems, vks 
make Plato the founder of the Old ; Arcetilat of the MU- 
dU : Camtadt* of the Sew. [See Stanley** Lives of Phl- 
losoph. in Cameadea] But there was no real ground Isr 
such a distinction : since Cicero never mentions any oOur 
but the Old and the JV^io : and expressly declares the tail 
to have subsisted under that denomination, domn to Ail 
own daytt as well under Cameades, as ArcesUas : and m 
far from splitting them into three Academies, Cio«oTi 
master, Philo, maintained constantly in his books, that 
there never was in reality any more than one ; groundioff 
his argument on what I have observed above ; the similar 
nature and genius of the twa [Academ. i. 4.] Perturtaatri- 
cem autem harum omnium rvrum Academ iam, hafkc tk I 
Arcesila et Carneade recentem, exoremus ut dieal— D» | 
Leg. i. la 
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not 80 much what was trae as what was useful to 
his client ; the patronage of truth belonging in such 
eases to the judge and not to the pleader'. It 
would be absurd therefore to require a scrupulous 
veracity or strict declaration of his sentiments in 
them : the thing does not admit of it ; and he him- 
self forbids us to expect it ; and in one of those 
orations frankly declares the true nature of them 
an — ^"That man," says he, " is much mistaken who 
tikinks, that in these judicial pleadings he has an 
lathentic specimen of our opinions : they are the 
speeches of the causes and the times ; not of the 
men or the advocates : if the causes could speak 
hr themselvesy nobody would employ an orator ; 
bat we are employed to speak, not what we would 
andertake to affirm upon our authority, but what 
is suggested by the cause and the thing itself'/' 
Agreeably to this notion, Quintilian tells us, *' that 
\hoae who are truly wise and have spent their time 
in public affain, and not in idle disputes, though 
h/ej haTe resolved with themselves to be strictly 
lonest in all their actions, yet will not scruple to 
ise every argument that can be of service to the 
mnee which they have undertaken to defend '>." 
'.n. his orations therefore, where we often meet with 
he sentences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot 
Ivrays take them for his own, but as topics applied 

move his audience, or to add an air of gravity 
ind probability to his speech ^ 

His lettera indeed to familiar friends, and espe- 
nally those to Atticus, place the real man before 
IS, and lay open his very heart : yet in these some 
listinctlon must necessarilv be observed ; for in 
jettera of compliment, condolence, or recommen- 
iation, or where he is soliciting any point of 
Importanoe, he adapts his arguments to the occa- 
sion, and uses such as would induce his fnend the 
moat readily to grant what he desired. But as his 
letters in general seldom touch upon any questions 
of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, so 
th^ will afford very little help to us in the dis- 
covery of his philosophical opinions, which are the 
sobjecrt of the present inquiry, and for which we 
must wholly recur to his philosophical works. 

Now the general purpose of these works was, to 
l^ve a history rather of the ancient philosophy than 
sny account of his own ; and to explain to his 
fellow-citizens in their own language, whatever the 
philosophere of all sects, and in all ages, had 
taught on every important question, in order to 
enlarge their minds and reform their morals ; and 
to employ himself the most usefully to his country 
at a time when arms and a superior force had 
deprived him of the power of serving it in any 

' Judicis est lempor in causis verum tequi ; patroni, 
noimimquam verisimile, etiam si minus sit verum, de- 
lendere: quod scribere» pnesertim cum de philoiophia 
•criberem, non auderem, nisi idem plaoeret gravlssimo 
Stoiconun PanKiio.— De Offio. iL 14. 

ff Sed errat vehementer, si quis in orationibus noetris, 
qnaa in Judiciis habuimus, auotoritates nostras conaignataB 
se habere, arbitratur. — vio A. Cluent 50. 
k Quint xi. 1. 

1 Though his orations are not alwajrs the proper vouch- 
era of his opinions, yet they are the best testimonies that 
ean be alleged for the truth of facts: especially those 
which were spoken to the senate or the people ; where he 
refers to the acts and characters of persons then liTing, 
before an audience that was generally as well acquainted 
with them as himself ; and it is in such oases chiefly that 

1 lay any great sbvss upon them. 



Other way ^. This he declares in his treatise called 
De Finibus, or on the chief good or ill of man ; in 
that upon the Nature of the Gods ; in his Tusculan 
Disputations ; and in his book on the Academic 
Philosophy : in all which he sometimes takes upon 
himself the part of a Stoic ; sometimes of an Epi- 
curean; sometimes of the Peripatetic ; for the sake 
of explaining with more authority the different 
doctrines of each sect : and as he assumes the 
peraon of the one to confute the other, so in his 
proper character of an Academic, he sometimes 
disputes against them all : while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, takes 
Cicero still for the perpetual speaker ; and under 
that mistake, often quotes a sentiment for his that 
was delivered by him only in order to be confuted. 
But in these dialogues as in all his other works, 
wherever he treats any subject professedly, or gives 
a judgment upon it deliberately, either in his own 
person or that of an Academic, there he delivere 
his own opinions : and where he himself does not 
appear in the scene, he takes care usually to inform 
us to which of the characters he has assigned the 
patronage of his own sentiments ; who was gene- 
rally the principal speaker of the dialogue ; as 
Crassus in his treatise on the Orator ; Scipio, in 
that on the Republic ; Cato in his piece on old age. 
This key will .let us into his real thoughts, and 
enable us to trace his genuine notions through 
every part of his writings ; from which I shall now 
proceed to give a short abstract of them. 

As to physics or natural philosophy, he seems to 
have had the same notion with Socrates, that a 
minute and particular attention to it, and the 
making it the sole end and object of our inquiries, 
was a study rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but little to the improvement of human 
life^ For though he was perfectly acquainted 
with the various systems of idl the philosophera of 
any name from the earliest antiquity, and has 
explained them all in his works ; yet he did not 
think it worth while, either to form any distinct 
opinions of his own, or at least to declare Uiem. 
From his account however of those systems we 
may observe, that several of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modem philosophy which pass for the 
original discoveries of these later times, are the 
revival rather of ancient notions maintained by 
some of the first philosophers of whom we have 
any notice in history : as the motion of the earth; 
the antipodes ; a vacuum ; and a universal gravi- 
tation, or attractive quality of matter ; which holds 
the world in its present form and order". 

But in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality which are of more immediate relation to 
the happiness of man, the being of a God ; a Pro- 
vidence ; the immortality of Uie soul ; a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and the eternal 
difference of good and ill ; he has largely and 

^ Nam cum otic langueremus, et is esset rcipublics 
status, ut earn unius consilio atque cura gubemari necesse 
eseot, primum ipnius reipublicc causa philosophUun nos- 
tris hominibus explicandam putavi ; magni existimans 
interesse ad decuH et ad laudem clvitatis, res tam graves, 
tamque praiclanw latinis etiam Uteris oontineri.»De Mat. 
Deor. L 4 ; it. Academ. i. 5 ; Tusc. Quc»t. L 1 ; De Finib. 
1. 3, 4. 

1 Ut enim modo dixi. omnibus fere in rebus, et maxime 
in physiciB, quid non sit, citlus, quam quid sit, dixerixu. 
— De Nat. Deor. i. 21 ; Academ. ii. 3U. 

<n De Nat. Deor. ii. 45 ; Academ. ii. 38, 39. 
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dearly declared his mind in many parts of his 
writing^. ^ He maintained, that there was one God 
or supreme Being; incorporeal, eternal, self- 
existent ; who created the world bj his power, and 
sustained it by his providence. This he inferred 
from the consent of all nations; the order and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies ; the evident marks 
of counsel, wisdom, and a fitness to certain ends, 
observable in the whole and in every part of the 
visible world ; and declares that person unworthy 
of the name of man who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when with the utmost stretch 
of human wisdom we cannot penetrate the depth 
of that wisdom which contrived it". 

He believed also a divine Providence constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it, with a 
peculiar attention to the conduct and actions of 
men. but leaving the minute and inferior parts to 
the course of his general laws. This he collected 
from the nature and attributes of the Deity ; his 
omniscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness; 
that could never desert or neglect what he had 
once produced into being : and declares, that 
without this betief there could be no such thing as 
piety or religion in the world <^. 

He held likewise the immortality of the soul, 
and its separate existence after death in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirst of immoitality which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds, from which the truest specimen of their 
nature must needs be -drawn : from its unmixed 
and indivisible essence, which had nothing sepa- 
rable or perishable in it : from its wonderful 
powers and faculties ; its principle of self-motion ; 
its memory, invention, wit, comprehension ; which 
were all incompatible with sluggish matter >*. 

B Nee Dcua ipse— alio modo intcUigi potest, nibi mens 
•oluta quKdom ct libera, segrcgata ab onmi concretione 
mortall, omnia pcnttens et movcns, ipeaque prvdita motu 
■empitemo. [Tuac. Quest, i. 97.] Sed nmnes gcntee, una 
lex et aempitema et immortalis eontinebit, unusque erit 
quasi magistcr, et imperator omnium Deus.— Fragm. lib. 
iii. de Repub.— 

Ut porro flrmisMmum hoc adferrl videtur. cur deoB ene 
oredamus, quod nulla gens tarn fcra,— cujun jnentem non 
imbuerit deonim opinio— omni autcm in re consensio 
omnium gentium lex nature putandaent.— [Tuac. Qu«^tlt. 
1. U.] lice igltur et talia innumerabilia cum cemimuA ; 
poMumuBne dubitarc. quin his prc^it aliquiH vol effoctor, 
(si hcc nata sunt, ut Platoni videtur.) vcl. (si semper fue- 
runt, ut Aristoteli placet) moderator tanti opcris et 
muneris. [Ibid. 28.] Id est primum, quod inter omnes. nini 
adniodum impios, convcnit, mihi quidvm ea animo cxuri 
non potest, esse deos. [Nat. Deor. iii. .3.] Esse pneotantem 
aliquam, vtemamque naturam, et cam suHpiciendom, 
admirandamque hominum j^eneri. pulchritudo mundi, 
ordoque rerum cotlestium cogit conflteri. [l)e Divin. ii. 72.] 
Que quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio asscqui pos- 
BumuB.— De Nat. Deor. ii. 38. 

o De maxima autem re. eodom modo; divina mcnte 
atque nature mundiun universum atque maximan ejus 
partes admin i8trari—[De Fin. iv. 5.] Quam vim animum 
esse dicunt mundi. eandcniquo cmc mcntrm sapientiam- 
queperfcotam ; quern Deum appellant, omniumque rerum, 
qum sunt ei subjoctsp. quasi prudentiam quundam, procu- 
mntem ctclcstia nutxime, dcinde in terriseo. que pertinent 
ad homines— Aca<lcTn. 1.8; Nat. lKH)r.i.2.44 ; ii. 66; iii.aj. 

P Quod quidem xii ita §e halicrct, ut animi immortalcs 
essent, baud optimi cujusque animus maxime ad immor* 
talitotem niteretur. [Cato. 23.] Num dubitas. quin speci- 
men nature capi debeat ex optima quaque natura?— 



The Stoics fancied that the soul was a subtfliied 
fiery substance, which survived the body after 
death and subsisted a long time, yet not etonally; 
but was to perish at last in the general confla- 
gration. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, 
the only thing that was hard to conceive, its separate 
existence from the body ; yet denied what was not 
only easy to imagine, but a consequence of the 
other, its eternal duration 4. Aristotle taught, that 
besides the four elements of the material world, 
whence all other things were supposed to draw 
their being, there was a fifth essence or nature, 
peculiar to God and the soul, which had nothing 
in it that was common to any of the rest', lliis 
opinion Cicero followed and illustrated with his 
nsual perspicuity in the following passage. 

*' The origin of the human soul," says he, *< is 
not to be found anywhere on earth ; there is notfaiiy 
mixed, concrete, or earthly ; nothing of water, 
air, or fire in it. For these natures are not sas- 
ceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought ; hare 
nothing that can retain the past, foresee the fdhue, 
lay hold on the present ; which faculties are pudy 
divine, and could not possibly be derived to msa 
except from God. The nature of the soul tfacRlbn 
is of a singular kind ; distinct from thcM kaovi 
and obvious natures : and whatever it be that fedi 
and tastes, that lives and mores in ua, it must Is 
heavenly and divine, and for that reason eterasL 
Nor is God indeed himself, whose cxistenoe we 
clearly discover, to be comprehended by us in soy 
other manner, but as a free and pure mind, dor 
from all mortal concretion ; observing and moving 
all things ; and indued with an eternal principle of 
self-motion : of this kind, and of the same natarc^ 
is the human soul*." 

As to a future state of rewards and punishneDti, 
he considered it as a consequence of tiie soul's isi- 
mortality ; deducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man's life on eartii; sod 
thought it so highly probable^ *'that w« eoiU 
hardly doubt of it," he says, <« unless it shodd 
happen to our minds, when they look into thea- 
selves, as it does to our eyes, when thf^ look tot 
intensely at the sun, that finding their sight dankd 
they give over looking at all*. In this op&nioa he 
followed Socrates and Plato, for whose judgmcit 
he professes so great a reverence, that if thiej hsd 
given no reasons, where yet they had givco maayt 
he should have been persuaded (he says) by thor 
sole authority*. Socrates therefo re (as he tdb oi) 

ituscrQuiMt."^ iT] Sic ~mihrpenuMi. ale aeotia^caB 
tanta colcritas animorum sit, tanta mcmoria fuatsill i- 
rum. futurorumque prudentia, tot arte*, tot »teiiHa>, M 
inventa. non posse earn naturam, que ras eaa cuutlwi ti 
esse mortalem : cumque semper agitetor *wt«wn«, in^ 
Cato. ai . Tusc. QusMt. L 23. 25. 26. ^o.— De Amiett. 4 

4 Zcnoni Stoico animus ignis videtur. [Tub& Qaait. 1 
9.] Htoioi autem usuram nobla largiuntur, taaquam eeni* 
cibus : diu mansuros aiunt animoo, semper ncgant— fd» 
qund in tota hao causa difficiUimnm eat, snscipiiut, fom 
animum manere corpore ▼aoantem : Ulnd antam, qpd 
non modo facile ad credendum est, sed, eo eoooeno qpd 
volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, utcomdlapaaaaa' 
serit ne intcreat— Ibid. i. 31, 32. 

r Ibid. 1(1. • IbM. 27. 

* Ni-c vero de hoc quisquam duUtare poaset. nU ikm 
nobis acciderct diligcntcr de animo oogitantiboa. qnod kii 
Mppe usn v(»iit. qui acriter oculis defideBtem aoleBi Wm- 
rentur, ut aspectum omnlno amittennt, fto.— Tuack Qnarf 
i. 3I>. 

« Ibid. 21 ; De Amicit. 4. 
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ledared in his dying speech, " that there were two 
W9J9 appointed to human souls at their departure 
rom the body : that those who had been immersed 
n sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted 
themselves with private vices or public crimes 
igainst their country, took an obscure and devious 
road, remote from the seat and assembly of the 
sods ; whilst those who had preserved their integrity 
•nd received little or no contagion from the body, 
from which they had constantly abstracted them- 
selves, and in the bodies of men imitated the life 
of the gods, had an easy ascent lying open before 
tiiem to those gods from whom they derived their 
bemg«." . 

From what has already been said, the reader will 
eisily imagine what Cicero's opinion must have 
been concerning the religion of his country : for a 
mind enlightened by the noble principles just 
itated, could not possibly harbour a thought of 
tbe truth or divinity of so absard a worship : and 
the liberty, which not only he, but all the old 
writers take, in ridiculing the characters of their 
Sods, and the fictions of their infernal torments 7, 
ihovrs diat there was not a man of liberal education, 
who did not consider it as an engine of state or 
political system, contrived for the uses of govern- 
ment, and to keep the people in order : in this 
light Cicero always commends it as a wise insti- 
tation, singularly adapted to the genius of Rome ; 
tnd constantly inculcates an adherence to its rites 
w the duty of all good citizens*. 

Their religion consisted of two principal branches; 
the observation of the auspices, and the worship of 
the gods : the first was instituted by Romulus, the 
leoond by his successor Numa : who drew up a 
ritual or order of ceremonies to be observed in the 
iifferent sacrifices of their several deities : to these 
I third part was afterwards added ; relating to 
iivine admonitions from portents, monstrous births, 
the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and the pro- 

s ]>« Amlcit. 30. 

7 Dio, qoMO, num te ilia terrent ? triceps apud inferoB 
Serbcros? Ccx^ fremitus? transvectio Acherontis?— 
idMoe ma delirare oensefl ut ista oredam ?— {Ibid. L 5, 6, 
n.] (hic anus tarn ezoors inveniri potest, que ilia, qiue 
(Qoodam credebantor, apud Inferos portenta eztimescat ? 
-I>a^at Deor. iL 2. 

> Ordiar ab haruspfofna, qnam ego reipnblics causa, 
nmmuniaqne reUgionla, colendam censeo. [De Divin. iL 
&] Nam et m^Jorum instituta tueri aacris ccremoniisque 
atiiMDdlB sapientis est.— Ibid. 73 ; De Leg. U. 12, 13. 

Jf JB. There is a reflection in Polybius, exactly conform- 
Me to Cioero*s sentiments on this subject " The greatest 
dvantage,** says he, ** which the Roman government 
eems to have over other states, is in the opinion publicly 
ntertained by them about the gods; and that very thing, 
Hiidi is so generally decried by other mortals, sustained 
he republic of Rome ; I mean, superstition. For this was^ 
anied t»y them to such a height, and introduced so effec- 
uUy both into the private lives of the citizens, and the 
ubUc aflkira of the city, that one cannot help being sur- 
riaed at it But I take it all to have' been contrived for 
te sake of the populace. For if a society could be funned 
f wise men only, such a scheme would not be necessary ; 
It since the multltnde is always giddy, and agitated by 
licit desires, wild mentments. violent pasRlons, there 
■a no way left of restraining them but by the help of 8uch 
oret terrors and tragical fictions. It was not therefore 
Ithont great prudence and foresight that the ancients 
ok oare to instil into them these notions of the gods and 
femal punishments, which the modems, on the other 
ind, are now rashly and absurdly endeavouring to 
tirpate."— Polyb. vi. p. 4J>7. 



phecies of the Sibyls*. The college of aagurs 
presided over the auspices, as^the supreme inter- 
preters of the will of Jove, and determined what 
signs were propitious and what not : the other 
priests were the judges of all the other cases 
relating to religion ; as well of what concerned the 
public worship as that of private families'*. 

Now the priests of all denominations were of the 
first nobility of Rome ; and the augurs especially 
were commonly senators of consular rank who had 
passed through all the dignities of the republic, 
and by their power over the auspices, could put an 
immediate stop to all proceedings, and dissolve at 
once all the assemblies of the people convened for 
public business. The interpretation of the Sibyls' 
prophecies was vested in the decemviri, 'or guardians 
of the Sibylline books ; ten persons of distinguished 
rank, chosen usually from the priests : and the 
province of interpreting prodigies and inspecting 
the entrails,l.belonged to the haruspices, who were 
the servants of the public, hired to attend the 
magistrates in all their sacrifices, and who never 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views 
of those who employed them, and to whose pro- 
tection they owed their credit and their livelihood. 

This constitution of a religion among a people 
naturally superstitious, necessarily threw the chief 
influence in affairs into the hands of the senate, 
and the better sort ; who by this advantage fre- 
quently checked the violences of the populace, and 
the factious attempts of the tribunes'^ ; so that it 
is perpetually applauded by Cicero as the main 
bulwark of the republic, though considered all the 
while by men of sense as merely political, and of 
human invention. The only part that admitted 
any dispute concerning its origin was angary, or 
their method of divining by auspices. The Stoics 
held that God, out of his goodness to man, had 
imprinted on the nature of things certain marks or 
notices of future events ; as on the entrails of 
beasts, the flight of birds, Uiunder, and other celes- 
tial signs, which, by long observation, and the 
experience of ages, were reduced to an art, by 
which the meaning of each sign might be deter- 
mined, and applied to the event that was signified 
by it. This they called artificial divination, in 
distinction from the natural, which they supposed 
to flow from an instinct or native power implanted 
in the soul, which it exerted always with the 
greatest efficacy when it was the most free and 
disengaged from the body, as in dreams and mad- 
ness**. But this notion was generally ridiculed by 
the other philosophers ; and of all the college of 

• Cum omnis populi Romani religio in sacra et in auspi- 
da divisa sit, tertium adjunctum sit, si quid praidiotionls 
causa ex portentis et monstris Sibyllie interpretes, haru- 
spicesve monuertmt. — De Nat. Door. iii. 2. 

b —Cur sacrispontifices, cur auspiciis augnres praraunt ? 
[Ibid. i. 44.] Est autem boni auguris, meminisse maximis 
reipublics temporibus prsesto esse debere, Jovique optimo 
maximo se oonsiliarium atque administrum datum.— De 
Leg. iii. 19. 

c Omnibus magistratibus auspicl^— dantur, ut multos 
inutUes comitiatus, probabiles impedirent more: B«pe 
enim populi impetum injustum auspiciis dii immortalea 
represserunt.— De Leg. iii. 12. 

d Duo simt enim divinandi genera, quorum alterum 
artis est alterum naturae— est enim visetnatura qucdam, 
que cum obscrvatis longo tempore signiflcationibus, tum 
aliquo instinctu, inflatuque divino futiura praaiunciat.-<- 
DeDiv. i. 6; it ib. 18. 
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augurai* there was but one at this time who main- 
tained it, Appias Claudius ; who was laughed at 
for his pains by the rest, and called the Pisidian* : 
it occasioned however a smart controversy between 
him and his colleague Marcellus, who severally 
published books on each side of the question ; 
wherein Marcellus asserted the whole affair to be 
the contrivance of statesmen ; Appius, on the 
contrary, that there was a real art and power in 
divining, subsisting in the augural discipline, and 
taught by the augural books'. Appius dedicated 
this treatise to Cicero ' ; who, though he preferred 
Marcellus's notion, yet did not wholly agree with 
either, but believed that augury might probably 
be instituted at first upon a persuasion of its 
divinity; and when, by the improvement of arts 
and learning, that opinion was exploded in suc- 
ceeding ages, yet the thing itself was wisely retained 
for the sake of its use to the republic**. 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero's religion was undoubtedly of hea- 
venly extraction, bmlt, as we have seen, on the 
foundation of a God, a Providence, an immortality. 
He considered this short period of our life on earth 
as a state of trial, or a kind of school ; in which 
we were to improve and prepare ourselves for that 
eternity of existence which was provided for us 
hereafter : that we were placed therefore here by 
the Creator, not so- much to inhabit the earth as to 
contemplate the heavens ; on which were imprinted 
in legible characters all the duties of that nature 
which was given to us. He observed, that this 
spectacle belonged to no other animal but man, to 
whom God, for that reason, bad given an erect and 
upright form, with eyes not prone or fixed upon 
the ground, like those of other animals, but placed 
on high and sublime, in a situation the most proper 
for this celestial contemplation ; to remind him 
perpetually of his task, and to acquaint him with 
the place from which he sprung, and for which he 
was finally designed'. He took the system of the 
world, or the visible works of God, to be the pro- 
mulgation of God's law, or the declaration of his 
will to mankind ; whence, as we might collect his 
being, nature, and attributes, so we could trace 

* Quern irridebuit collcgn tui, eumquo tum Pbidam, 
tum Soranum augurum esse dfcebant.— Ibid. 47. 

The PUidiant were a barbanius people of the lessor 
Asia ; famous for their superstitious observation of the 
auspices, or their divination by the flight of birds.— De Di- 
vin. i. 41, 42. 

' Sed est in collegio vestro Inter Maroellum ct Appium, 
optimos auguros, magna dissenaio :--cum alter! placcat, 
auspicia ista ad utilitatom rcipublicae oomposita ; alteri 

disciplina vestra quahi divinaro prorsus posse vidoatur. 

De Leg. ii. 13. 

s Illo libro augural!, qucm ad me amantissime scrip- 
tum, suavisblmum miAlsti.— Ep. Fam. iii. 4. 

^ Non enim sumns ii nos augures, qui avium, reliquo- 
rumquo signorum obsenratione futura dicamus : et tamen 
credo Romulum. qui urbem auspicato condidit, habuisse 
opinionem, esse in providcndis rebus augurandi sclentiam. 
Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas, Jkc.— Dc Divin. ii. 33. 

1 Sed credo deos sparsissie animos in corpora humana, 
ut esstoit qui terras tuerentur, quique cceleetium ordinem 
oontemplantes, imitarentur euni vits modo ct constantia, 
iko. [Cato. 81.] Nam cum cseteras animantes abjcciNiet 
ad pastum, solum hominem erexit, ad ccelique quasi cog- 
nationis, domioiliique pristini conspectum excitavit {Do 
Leg. L 9.] Ipso autem homo ortus est od mundum oontem- 
plandum et imitaudum, nullo modo perfectus, sod est qu»- 
dam particalA perfect!.— Nat. Deor. ii. 14, 56. 



the reasons also and motives of his acting ; till by 
observing what he had done, we might learn whst 
we ought to do, and, by the operations of the 
divine reason, be instructed how to perfect oar 
own, since the perfection of man consisted in the 
imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of sll 
duty or moral obligation ; from the vrill of God, 
manifested in his works ; or fr6m that eternal ret- 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which is dis. 
played in every part of the creation. This he calls 
the original, immutable law ; the criterion of good 
and ill ; of just and unjust ; imprinted on the 
nature of things, as the rule by which all hamtn 
laws are to be formed; which, whenever they 
deviate from this pattern, ought (he says) to be 
called anything rather than laws ; and are in eiset 
nothing but acts of force, violence, and tynaiy : 
that to imagine the distinction of good aiid ill not 
to be founded in nature but in custom, opinion, or 
human institution^ is mere folly and madiwK; 
which would overthrow all society, and oonfoud 
all right and justice amongst men^ : that this wn 
the constant opinion of the wisest of all ages ; who 
held that the mind of God, governing all things by 
eternal reason, was the principal and sovereign hv ; 
whose substitute on earth was the reaaon or biimI 
of the wise : to which purpose there are msay 
strong and beautiful passages scattered 
through every part of his works ^ 

" The true Uw," says he, «*U right 
formable to the nature of things ; constant, etenul, 
diffused through all ; which oils us to doty by 
commanding, deters us from sin by fbrbidihng; 
which never loses its influence with the good ; nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. This cunot 
possibly be overruled by any other law, nor sbco- 
gated in the whole or in part ; nor can we bt 
absolved from it either by the senate or the peopfe: 
nor are we to seek any other comment or iater- 
preter of it but itself; nor can there be one law it 
Rome, another at Athens ; one now, another Ymt- 
after ; but the same eternal, immutable law, 
prebends all nations at all times under one 
Master and Governor of all, God. He is the 
inventor, propounder, enactor of this law; aii 






k Sod etiam modestiam quandam oognitio 
tium adfert iis, qui videant, quanta lit etiam apod 4bm 
moderatio, quantus ordo ; et magnitudiiMm antaai, to- 
rum opera et facta oemontibus ; justitiam etiain. cat 
cognltum habeas, quid dt summi reotorte et 
numen, quod consilium, qu» voluntas ; ci^asad 
apta ratio vera ilia et summa lex a philoaopfaia 4ktt«^ 
De Fin. iv. 6. 

Nos legem bonam a mala, nnlla alia niti natOTB 
dividere possumua. Nee solum Jus et injuria 
dicantur, sed omnino omnia bonesta ao tnrpia; onb at 
communis intelligentia nobis notas rea elBcit, MSfwIi 
animis nostris inchoat, nt hcmesta in virtute ponaBtv.li 
vitiis turpia. Ea autem in opinione existimaze, vm It 
natura posita, dementis est [De Leg. i. 10.] Beat flte 
ratio profecta a rerum natura ; et ad recte fadendnsil** 
pollens, et a delicto avocans ; qus non tum demom toelpB 
lex esse, cum scripta est, sed tum, com otta est: sili 
autem simul est cum mente divina : quamobrem lex wn* 
atque princeps, apta ad Jubendum et ad vetandamt n* 
est ratio summi Jovis, ^c — De Leg. U. 4, 6, te. 

1 Hanc igitur video sapientiasimorum t\\\mm iiiilMillil 
legem neque homJnnm ingeniis exoogitatam, nte MttM 
aliquod esse populorum, sed ctemum qoiddam, qwd arf* 
versum mundum regeret, impenmdlf pnhlbaidlQMfl# 
entia, ^.— Ibid. &o. 
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wbofloerer will not obey it, must first renounce 
hinmclf and throw off the nature of man ; by doing 
which, he will suffer the greatest punishment, 
though he should escape all the other torments 
wfaidii are commonly believed to be prepared for 
the wicked"." 

In another place he tells us, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach us 
that most important of all lessons, said to be pre- 
scribed by the Pythian oracle, to know ourselves ; 
that is, to know our true nature and rank in the 
uniTersal system ; the relation that we bear to all 
other beings ; and the purposes for which we were 
sent into the world. '* When a man," says he, '* has 
attentiTely surveyed the heavens, the earth, the 
sea, and all things in them ; observed whence they 
nprung, and whither they all tend ; when and how 
they are to end ; what part is mortal and perish- 
able, what divine and eternal ; when he has almost 
reached and touched, as it were, the governor and 
ruler of them all, and discovered himself not to be 
confined to the walls of any certain place, but a 
ddxen of the world, as of one common city ; in this 
magnificent view of things, in this enlarged prospect 
and knowledge of nature, good gods ! how will he 
learn to know himself! How will he contemn, 
despise, and set at nought all those things which the 
vulgar esteem the most splendid and glorious" 1 " 

These were the principles on which Cicero built 
his religion and morality, which shine indeed 
through all his writings, but were largely and 
explicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on 
Government, and on Laws ; to which he added after- 
wards his book of Offices, to make the scheme 
complete: volumes, which, as the elder Pliny 
says to the emperor Titus, ought not only to be 
ratd, but to be got by heart <>. The first and 
greatest of these works is lost, excepting a few 
fragments, in which he had delivered his real 
thoughts so professedly, that in a letter to Atticus, 
he calls those six books on the Republic so many 
pledges given to his country for Uie integrity of 
his life, from which, if ever he swerved, he could 
never have the face to look into them again '. In 
his book of Laws, he pursued the same argument, 
and deduced the origin of law from the wUl of the 
supreme God. These two pieces therefore contain 
his belief, and the book of Offices his practice : 
where he has traced out all the duties of man, or a 
rule of life conformable to the divine principles, 
which he had established in the other two ; to 
which he often refers, as to the foundation of his 
whole system 1. This work was one of the last 
that he finished for the use of his son, to whom he 
addressed it ; being desirous, in the decline of a 
glorious life, to explain to him the maxims by 
which he had governed it ; and teach him the way 
of passing through the world with innocence, 
virtue, and true glory, to an immortality of happi- 
ness : where the strictness of bis morals, adapted 
to all the various cases and circumstances of human 



a Fragm. Ub. ilL De Repub. ex Lactantio. 

■ De Leg. I. 23. 

o Qiue rolumlna ejus edisoenda non modo in manflms 
habenda quotidie, nosti.-^Plin. Ilist. Nat prc^. 

F Praeaertim cum sex librls, tanqmun pncdibus, melp- 
amn obstrinxerim ; qnos tibi tarn ralde probari gaudeo. 
[Ad Att. vi. 1.] Ego audebo legere unquam, aut attingore 
librM, quo8 tu dilaudas, si' tale quid fecero ?— Ibid. 2. 

4 De Offic. ill. 5, 6, 17. 
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life, will serve, if not to instruct, yet to reproach 
the practice of most Christians. This was that 
law, which is mentioned by St. Paul to be taught 
by nature, and written on the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles, to guide them through that state of ignorance 
and darkness of which they themselves complained, 
till they should be blessed with a more perfect 
revelation of the divine will ; and this scheme of it 
professed by Cicero was certainly the most complete 
that the Gentile world had ever been acquainted 
with ; the utmost effort that human nature could 
make towards attaining its proper end; or that 
supreme good for which the Creator had designed 
it: upon the contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as delivered by a heathen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself that the breast from which they 
flowed must needs have been inspired by the 
Deity'. 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we 
have been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writings, some have been apt to consider them 
as the flourishes rather of his eloquence than the 
conclusions of his reason ; since in other parts of 
his works he seems to intimate not only a diffi- 
dence, but a disbelief of the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; and especially in his letters, where he is 
supposed to declare his mind with the greatest 
frankness*. But in all the passages brought to 
support this objection, where he is imagined to 
speak of death as the end of all things to man, as 
they are addressed to friends in distress by way of 
consolation, so some commentators take them to 
mean nothing more than that death is the end of 
all things here below, and without any farther sense 
of what is done upon earth : yet should they be 
understood to relate, as perhaps they may, to an 
utter extinction of our being ; it must be observed, 

r Quid aliis accidat nescio ; me legentom do afficere M)Iet 
M. Tullius, presertim ubi de bene vivendo diaserit, ut 
dubitare non possim, quin illud pectus, unde ista pro- 
dicrunt, allqua divinitas occuparit.-~Eraam. £p. ad Job. 
Ulattenum. 

■ Sspiadme et leg! et audivi, nibfl mali esse in morte ; 
In qua si resideat sensus, fmmortalltas ilia potius, quam 
mors duoenda est : sin sit amissus, nulla videri mlseria 
debeat, quas non sentiatur. [Ep. Fam. v. .16.] Ut boo 
saltem in maximis mails boni conaequamur, ut mortem, 
quam etiam beati contemnere debeamus, propterea quod 
nullum sensum esset habitura, nunc sic lUffecti, non modo 
contemnere debeamus, sed etiam optaro. [Ibid. 21.] Bed 
bee consolatio levis ; ilia gravior, qua te uti spero, ego 
oerte utor : neo enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omni 
raoem culpa ; et si non ero, sensu omnino carebo. [Ibid. 
vL 3.] Deinde— si Jam vocem ad exitum yitar, non ab ea 
repnblica avellar, qua carendum esse doleam, pmBcrtim 
cum id sine ullo sensu futurum sit. [Ibid. 4.] Una ratio 
vidotur, quicquid evenerit, ferre moderate, pnesertim cum 
omnium rerum mors sit extremmn. [Ibid. 21.] Bed de 
iUa— fors vid^t, aut si quia est, qui curet dcus.— Ad Att. 
iv. 10. 

N.B. By tbis illustration (tf Cicero's mftral principles we 
learn the force of that rule, whicb he frequently prescribes, 
of following nature, as the sure and unerring guide of life: 
[De Leg. i. 6 ; De Soiect. 2 ; De Amio. 5 :] by which be 
means that law or wfll of God displayed in the nature of 
things ; not, as some are apt to interpret him, the dictates 
of our unruly passions, which are falsely called natural, 
being the motions only of vitiated appetites, and the crea- 
tures of habit not of nature ; the gratification of which, as 
be tells us, is more contrary to nature, and consequently 
more to be avoided, than poverty, pain, or even death 
itself .—De Offia lit 5, 6. 
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that he was vrritiiigiD til probabilitj' to Epicareaiu*, 
and accamtnodBling hia irgumeDtB (a (lie men, by 
offering such topici of comfort to them from their 
own philofophy u they thcm«lvf» held to be the 
DDsC eiFectuiI. Bui if thia alio should »vm pre. 
CBrioUB, «e must remember (IwiTa that Cicero wu 
ID Acailemic ; nod though he believed b future 
Btate, wss fond of the opinion, and declares himielf 
reaolved never to part with it ! yet he believed it 
oa probable onlj, not as cert^n ■ : and aa proba- 
bilil; implies some miiture of doubt, and admita 
the degrees of more and less, so it admita alio 
ie voriet; in the stability of our peranaaion : 
I in a mdancholf hour, when hia apirits were 
depreswd, the »ame argument would not appear to 
him with (be same force, hut doubts and difficulties 
get the ascendant, aod what bumoured bis present 
chagrin, find the rcadieat admission. The passages 
alleged were all of this kind, written in the season 
of his dejection, when all things were going wrong 
with him, in the height of Cieesr's power; and 
thoagb we allow them to have all the furce that 
they can posaibl; bear, and to enpress what Cicero 
really meant at that time, yet they prove at laat 
nothing more than that, agreeably to the character 
and principles of the Academy, be sometimes 
doubted of wb«t he generally believed. But after 
all, whatever be the aense of them, it cannot surely 
be Ibougbt reasonable to oppose a few scattered 
hints, accidentally thrown out, when he was not 
cooaidering the subject, to the volumes that be bad 
deliberately wrilten on tlie other side of llie ijues- 

Ai to his political conduct, no man was ever a 
more determined patriot, or a warmer lover of bis 
c ountry than be : h is whole ebgracter, natura l 
^ Tills vLJI appear lo Ik n vcty pifbable «uppQ»1tl,m. 

lltj and of deero's rrfindi were of the Kplcunsu aFcl : 
111 pdrlU^uLhrJy Lbo fnmily of TorquaLui. to whom two of 



Eplcurl senuitlisi de voluptale, a meque 
De fMn. L 5. 
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temper, choice of life and principles, made its Irae 
Interest inspparable from bis own. Hia general 
view, therefore, was slways one aod the u 
support the peace and liberty of tha republic in 
that form and constitution of it which their aocei- 
tors had delivered down to themT. He looked 
apon that as the only foundation on which it could 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of old 
Ennius, u the dictate of on oracle, wbicb derived 
sll the glory of Rome from an adherence I 
ancient manners and discipline. 

UfirCbua antli^uls atal rem Itomona virlvioe*. 
It is one of his maxims which he inculcates in hit 
writing), that as the end of a pilot is a prospenm 
voyage ; of a phymcian, the health of hia p ' 
of a general, victory ; so that of a otatesman is, to 
make bis citiiens tisppy ; d 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in 
in virtue ; which he declam to be the gi 
best of all works among men' : and as 1 
be effected but hy the concord and harmony of the 
conBlilurnt members of a city''; so it wa " 
constant aim to unite the diflerent orders o 
state into one common interest, and to inspire 
them with a mnlnal confidence in each other ; M 
as to balance the supremacy of the people hy the 
authority of the senate : that the one sbonld enact, 
but the other advise t the one hare the last re 
the other the chief influence'. This was the old 
conalilution of Rome, hy which it had raised itself 
to all its grandeur -, whilst all its mitforti; 
owing to (he contrary principle, of dist 
dissention between these (wo rival powers : it wai 
the great object therefore of hia policy to throw 
the ascendant in all affairs into the hands of tbe 
senate and (he magistrates, as fsros it was coniin- 
ent with the rights and liberties of tbe people: 
which will always be the general view of the wisB 
and honest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginning, and pursued to tbe end of hia hfe: 
and though in some passages of his biitory, he may 
be thought perhaps to have deviated Irom it, jCt 
upon an impartial review of the case, ws ahall find 
thst bis end was slways the same, thoDgh be iti 
changed bis measures of pursuing it ; wbe 
pclled to it by the violence of tbe times, and ai 
overruling force, and a necessarf regard to bi 
own safety ; so that he might say with gmt tmdi, 
what an Athenian orator once sold, in excuse of hit 
inconstancy, (hat he had acted indeed on ■ 
occasiona contrary to himielf, bat never Id the 
republic'' : and here also hia Academic philosophj 
aeems to have showed its superior ose in practJeal, 
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[1 as in specuUtiye life ; by indulging that 
- of acting which nature and reason require ; 
hen the times and things themselves are 
idf allowing a change of conduct, and a 
se to new means, for the attainment of the 
md. 

t three sects which at this time chiefly en- 
d the philosophical part of Rome were, the 
the Epicurean^ and the Academic ; and the 
ornaments of each were, Cato, Atticus, and 
I, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
ual esteem of each other's virtue ; but the 
nt behaviour of these three will show, by fact 
:amp]e, the different merit of their several 
pies, and which of them was the best adapted 
mote the good of society. 
! Stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in 
ophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
emselves ; placed perfect happiness in virtue, 
1 stripped of every other good ; affirmed all 
) be equal ; all deviations from right equally 
1 ; to kill a dunghill-cock without reason, the 
crime as to kill a parent ; that a wise man 
never forgive ; never be moved by anger, 
', or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent ; 
change his mind*. With these principles 
entered into public life ; and acted in it (as 
» says) as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 
the dregs of Romulus'. He made no distinc 
•f times or things ; no allowance for the 
ess of the republic, and the power of those 
oppressed it ; it was his maxim to combat all 

not built upon the laws, or to defy it at 
if he could not control it : he knew no way 

end but the direct, and whatever obstruc- 
he met with, resolved still to rush on, and 
to surmount them or perish in the attempt : 
; it for a baseness and confession of being 
ered, to decline a tittle from the true road. 

age, therefore, of the utmost libertinism, 
;he public discipline was lost, and the govem- 
itself tottering, he struggled with the same 
^inst all corruption, and waged a perpetual 
ith a superior force ; whilst the rigour of his 
jles tended rather to alienate friends than 
:ile enemies ; and by provoking the power 
e could not subdue, helped to hasten that 
hich he was striving to averts : so that after 
etual course of disappointments and repulses, 
^ himself unable to pursue his old way any 
', instead of taking a new one, he was driven 
philosophy to put an end to his life. 

as the Stoics exalted human nature too 
so the Epicureans depressed it too low ; as 
raised it to the heroic, these debased it to 
ucal state : they held pleasure to be the chief 
of man, death the extinction of his being ; 
laced their happiness consequently in the 

•ientem gratiu nunquain mover!, nunquam ci^uii- 
.elicto ignoscero : nemineni misericordom case, nisi 
I ; viri non esM. neque exorari, neque placari ; om- 
"cata etiao paria — neo minus delinquere eum, qui 
gallfnaceum, cum opus non fuerit, quam eum, qui 
suff<x»verit : aupientem nihil opinari, nullius rei 
"e, nulla in re falli, sententiam mutaro nunquam. 
luren. 2a 

it enim tanquam in Platonis iroAirefo, non tan- 
Q Uomuli f«ce, sontcntiam.— Ad Att. ii. 1, p. 178. 
npeium ot Cscsarem, quorum nemo alterum offen- 
debat, nisi ut alterum demereiVi [Cato] simulprcH 
.—Sen. £p. 104. 



secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life ; esteeming 
virtue on no other account than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the posses- 
sion of it, by preserving health and conciliating 
friends. Their wise man therefore had no other 
duty but to provide for his own ease ; to decline all 
struggles ; to retire from public affairs ; and to 
imitate the life of their gods ; by passing his days 
in a calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose ; in 
the midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens. 
This was the scheme that Atticus followed : he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to be useful 
to society ; great parts, learning, judgment, can- 
dour, benevolence, generosity; the same' love of 
his country, and the same sentiments in politics 
with Cicero'*; whom he was always advising and 
urging to act, yet determined never to act himself, 
or never at least so far as to disturb his ease, or 
endanger his safety. For though he was so strictly 
united with Cicero, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an interest all the while with the 
opposite faction, and a friendship even with his 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony, that he might 
secure against all events the grand point which he 
had in yiew, the peace and tranquillity of his life. 
Thus two excellent men, by their mistaken notions 
of virtue, drawn from the principles of their philo- 
sophy, were made useless in a manner to their 
country ; each in a different extreme of life ; the one 
always acting and exposing himself to dangers, with- 
out the prospect of doing good ; the other, without 
attempting to do any, resolving never to act at all. 
Cicero chose the middle way between the 
obstinacy of Cato and the indolence of Atticus : 
he preferred always the readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him ; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and in politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the 
probable. He oft compares the statesman to the 
pilot, whose art consists in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the most perverse 
to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing 
his course, and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to 
arrive with safety, though later, at his destined 
port^ He mentions likewise an observation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, that none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to 
extraordinary commands, and to be leaders in the 
republic, ever chose to obtain their ends from the 
people till they had first been repulsed by the 
senate J. This was verified, by all their civil 
dissentions, from the Gracchi down to Cfesar : so 
that when he saw men of this spirit at the head of 
the government, who, by the splendour of their 
lives and actions, had acquired an ascendant over 

( ^ In republica ita est verftatus, ut semper optimanim 
partium ct esset, et existimaretur ; neque tamen se civili- 
bus fluctibus commltteret. — Com. Nep. in Vit. Att. B. 

1 Nunquam enim prvstantibus in republica gubemanda 
viris laudata est in una sentcntia perpotua permansio : sed 
ut in navigando tempestati obeequi artis est, etiamsi por- 
tum tenere non queas : cum vero id possis mutata veliflca- 
I tione assequi, stultum est eum tenere cursum cum periculo 
quem ccperis, potlus quam, eo commutato, quo velis tan- 
dem porvenlre, Ac — Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

J Neminem unquam est hie ordo amplexus honoribus et 
beneficiis suls, qui ullam dignitatem prcstablliorem ea, 
quam per vos eeset adeptus, putarit. Nemo unquam hie 
potuit esse prtnoeps, qui maluerifc esse popiilaris. — ^De Pro- 
vin. Consular. 16 ; it. Phil. v. 18. 
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the popalacCi it was his constant advice to the 
senate to gain them by gentle compliances, and 
to gratify their thirst of power by voluntary grants 
of it, as the best way to moderate their ambition, 
and reclaim them from desperate counsels. He 
declared contention to be no longer prudent than 
while it either did service, or, at least, no hurt ; 
but when faction was grown too strong to be 
withstood, that it was time to give over fighting ; 
and nothing left but to extract some good out of 
the ill, by mitigating that power by patience which 
they could not reduce by force, and conciliating 
it, if possible, to the interests of the state K This 
was what he advised, and what he practised ; and 
it will account in a great measure for those parts 
of his conduct which are the most liable to 
exception, on the account of that complaisance 
which he is supposed to have paid at different 
times to the several usurpers of illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between bearing 
what we cannot help, and approving what we 
ought to condemn^; and submitted therefore, 
yet never consented, to those usurpations; and 
when he was forced to comply with them, did it 
always with a reluctance that he expresses very 
keenly in his letters to his friends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at liberty 
to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in his (K)nsul8hip, in his province, and after 
Cmsar's death, (the only periods of his life in which 
he was truly master of himself,) there we see 
him shining out in his genuine character of an 
excellent citizen, a great magistrate, a glorious 
patriot : there we see the man who could declare 
of himself with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as 
to the best witness of his conscience, that *' he had 
always done the grentest services to his country 
when it was in his power ; or when it was not, had 
never harboured a thought of it but what was 
divine™." If we must needs compare him, there- 
fore, with Cato, as some writers affect to do, it is 
certain, that if Cato's virtues seem more splendid 
in theory, Cicero*s will be found superior in prac- 
tice ; the one was romantic, the other rational ; 
the one drawn from the refinements of the schools, 
the other from nature and social life ; the one 
always unsuccessful, often hurtful ; the other alwayi 
beneficial, often salutary, to the republic. 

To conclude : Cicero's death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but was the proper end 
of such a life, which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Antony. 
It was therefore what he not only expected, but in 
the circumstances to which he was reduced, what 
he seems even to have wished". For he who before 

k Sed oontentio tamdiu sapiens est, quamdia aut proflcii 
aliqufd, aut si non proflcit, non obest civitaU : voluimua 
quKdam, oontendimus, experti sumus, non oMenta sunt 
—Pro Com. Balbo, 87. 

Sic ab hominibus doctis accepimns. non solum ex malls 
eligere minima oportere ; sed etiam exoerpere ex his ipsia 
si quid inesset boni.— De Offic. i. 1. 

i Non enim est idem, ferre si quid ferendum est, et pro* 
bore si quid probandum non est — Ep. Fam. ix. 6. 

"B Prcclara igitur consciratia sustentor, cum cogito me 
de republica aut meruisse optime cum potuerim ; aut oerto 
nunquam nisi divine oogitaase. — Ad Att. x. 4. 

° Nullum locum prstermitto monendi, agendl, provi- 
dendi ; boo denique animo sum, ut si in hac cura atque 
administratione, vita mihi ponenda sit, praeclare actum 
mecum putem.^-£p. Fam. ix. 84. 



had been timid in dangers and desponding in dis- 
tress, yet, from the time of Ciesar s death, roused 
by the desperate state of the republic ®, assumed 
the fortitude of a hero, discarded all fear, despised 
all danger ; and when he could not free his coontry 
from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to take that 
life which he no longer cared to preserve. Thus, 
like a great actor on the stage, he reserved himself 
as it were for the last act, and, after he had played 
his part with dignity, resolved to finish it with 
glory. 

The character of his son Marcus has been de- 
livered down to us in a very disadvantageous light : 
for he is represented generally, both by the ancients 
and modems, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy ' : yet, when we come to inquire 
into the real state of the fact, we shall find but 
little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagin- 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and genius ; 
was modest, tractable, dutiful; diligent in his 
studies, and expert in his exercises ; so that in the 
Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquired 
a great reputation in Pompey's camp, by his dex- 
terity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all the 
other accomplishments of a young soldier*. Not 
long after Pompey's death, he was sent to Athens, 
to spend a few years in the study of philosophy 
and polite letters, under Cratippus, the most cele- 
brated philosopher of that time, for whom Cicero 
afterwards procured the freedom of Rome'. Here, 
indeed, upon his first sally into the world, he was 
guilty of some irregularity of conduct, and extrava- 
gance of expense, Uiat made his father uneasy ; into 
which he was supposed to have been drawn by (Joigiss, 
his masterof rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure, 
whom Cicero for that reason expostulsied with 
severely by letter, and discharged firom his attend- 
ance upon him. But the young man was soon 
made sensible of his folly, and recalled to hb duty 
by the remonstrances of his friends, and partica- 
larly of Atticus, so that his father readily paid his 
debts and enlarged his allowance, which seems 
to have been about seven hundred pounds per 
annum '• 

From this time, all the accounts of him fnm 
the principal men of the place, as vrell as Us 
Roman friends who had occasion to visit Athens, 
are constant and uniform ia. their praises of him, 
and in terms so particular and explicit, that tiiey 
could not proceed from mere compliment, or a 
desire of flattering Cicero, as he olteli signifies with 
pleasure to Atticus'. Thus Trebonius, as he was 

o Bed plane animus, qui dubiis rebus foraitan ftaertt 
inflrmior, desperatis, oonfinnatus est multnm.--JBp. Fam. 
V. 81. 

p Cioeronem fillnm que res oonsnlem fisctt, nisi paiir? 
[Benec. De Benef. iv. 30.] Nam virtutea omnes alNnaft; 
stupor et vitia aderant.^Lipsii Not. ad tocwm. 

4 Quo in bello cum te, Pompelus al« alteri pneMtmd, 
magnam laudem et a summo viro, et ab exercitu conseqae' 
bare, equitando, Jaculando, <»nni militari labore tolanaida 
^De Offic. ii. 13. 

* Plutarch, in Vit. do. 

* —Ad Ciceronem ita sorlpsisti, ulli ut neque wunrim, 
neqne temperatius scribi potuorit, nee magls qoam qiMia* 
admodum ego maxime veUem.^-Ad Att. ziiL 1; ft Ibid, 
xvi. 1, 15 ; Plutarch. In Vit. Cio. 

t Coeteri praralara aoribunt. Leonidaa tamsa tsWmiI 
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paMOif iBto Am, writes to him from Athens : " I 
esme hither on the twenty-first of May, where I saw 
yoar hiii* and saw him, to my great joy, pursuing 
everything that was good, and in the highest credit 
lor the modesty of his hehaviour. — Do not imagine, 
Bj Cioero, that I say this to flatter you ; for 
«^^»«"g can be more bdored than your young man 
is by dU who are at Athens ; nor more studious of 
all those arts which you yourself delight in, that is, 
the beat. I congratulate with you, therefore, very 
heartily, which I can do with great truth, and not 
less also with myself; that he whom we were 
obliged to lore, of what temper soever he had hap- 
pened to be, prores to be such a one as we should 
efaooae to loyeS" 

Bat the son's own letters gave the most solid 
co mfo rt to his fither, as they were written not 
only with great duty and affection, but with such 
eiegaiice ako and propriety, *' that they were fit," 
he lays, " to be read to a learned audience ; and 
tiMMgh in other points he might possibly be de- 
edw^ yet, in these he saw a real improvement 
both of his taste and learning'/' None of these 
letters are now extant, nor any other monument of 
young Cicero's talents, but two letters to Tiro, one 
of whidi I have chosen to transcribe, as the surest 
specimen both of his parts and temper, written, as 
we may- imagine, to one of Tiro's rank, without 
any particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
from his residence at Athens, when he was about 
ninrtBcn years old* 

Cicero the ton to Tiro. 

'* While I was expecting every day with im- 
patience your messengers from Rome, they came 
at last on the forty-sixth day after they left you. 
Their arrival was extremely agreeable to me ; for 
my fiiUher's most indulgent and affectionate letter 
gave me an exceeding joy, which was still highly 
increased by the receipt also of yours ; so that, 
jwi^f^A of being sorry for my late omission of 
writing, I was rather pleased that my silence had 
afforded me so particular a proof of your humanity. 
It is a great pleasure, therefore, to me, that you 
accepted my excuse so readily. I do not doubt, 
my oearest Tiro, but that the reports which are 
now brought of me give you a real satisfaction. It 
shall be my care and endeavour that this growing 
fiune of me shall every day come more and more 
confirmed to you : and since you promise to be the 
tmmpeter of my praises, you may venture to do it 
with assurance ; for the past errors of my youth have 
mortified me so sensibly, that my mind does not 
only abhor the &cts themselves, but my ears can- 
not even endure the mention of them. I am 
perfectly assured, that in all this regret and solici- 
tnde you have borne no small share with me : nor 
is it to be wondered at ; for though you wish me 
all success for my sake, you are engaged also to do 

Hind sonm adhue^ munmis vero laudibus Ilcrodes. [Ad 
Alt. XV. 1&] GratiMiinuin, quod pollioeris Ciceroni nihil 
defutarom : de quo mirabilia Me8aala.^Ibid. 17. 

• Ep.Fam.zli. 16; it 14. 

X A Cioerone mihi literae 8aneircirii'»/;A/vai, ot bene longK. 
Catem autem vd flngl poMunt : iriVos literarum significat 
doctlofeni. [Ad Att. xiv. 70 Mehercule ipsius litcne tiie et 
^lAoirr^pywf, et tinrty&s scripts, ut eaa vel in acroasi 
andeam legere : quo magls 1111 indulgendnm puto.^Ibid. 
zv. 17 ; Ibid. 16. 



it for your own : since it was alwajrs my resolution 
to make you the partner of every good that may 
befal me. As I have before, therefore, been the 
occasion of sorrow to you, so it shall now be my 
business to double your joy on my account. You 
must know that I live in the utmost intimacy with 
Cratippus, and like a son rather than a scholar ; 
for I not only hear his lectures with pleasure, but 
am infinitely delighted with his conversation. I 
spend whole days with him, and frequently also 
a part of the night ; for I prevail with him as often 
as I can to sup with me ; and in our familiar chat, 
as we sit at table, the night steals upon us without 
thinking of it, whilst he lays aside the severity of 
his philosophy, and jokes amongst us with all the 
good humour imaginable. Contrive, therefore, to 
come to us as soon as possible, and see this agree- 
able and excellent man. For what need I tell yon 
of Bruttius ? whom I never part with out of my 
sight. His life is regular and exemplary, and his 
company the most entertaining : he has the art of 
introducing questions of literature into conversa- 
tion, and seasoning philosophy with mirth. I have 
hired a lodging for him in the next house to me, 
and support his poverty as well as I am able, out 
of my narrow income. I have begun also to 
declaim in Greek under Cassias, but choose to 
exercise myself in Latin with Bruttius. I live, 
likewise, in great familiarity, and the perpetual 
company of those whom Cratippus brought with 
him from Mitylene, who are men of learning, and 
highly esteemed by him. Epicrates also, the lead- 
ing man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
their time with me, and many others of the same 
rank. This is the manner of my life at present. 
As to what you write about Gorgias, he was useful 
to me indeed in my daily exercise of declaiming ; 
but I gave up all considerations for the sake of 
obeying my father, who wrote peremptorily that I 
should dismiss him instantly. I complied, there- 
fore, without hesitation, lest by showing any reluc- 
tance, I might raise in him some suspicion of me. 
Besides, I reflected that it would seem indecent in 
me to deliberate upon the judgment of a father. 
Your zeal, however, and advice upon it, are very 
agreeable to me. I admit your excuse of want of 
leisure, for I know how much your time is com- 
monly taken up. I am mightily pleased with your 
purchase of a farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. 
Do not wonder at my congratulating you in this 
part of my letter; for it was the same part of 
yours in which you informed me of the purchase. 
You have now a place where you may drop all the 
forms of the city, and are become a Roman of the 
old rustic stamp. I please myself with placing your 
figure before my eyes, and imagining thiat I see you 
bartering for your country wares, or consulting 
with your bailiff, or carrying off from your table, 
in a corner of your vest, the seeds of your fruits 
and melons for your garden. But to be serious : 
I am as much concerned as you are that I happened 
to be out of the way, and could not assist you on 
that occasion : but depend upon it, mv Tiro, I will 
make you easy one time or other, if fortune does 
not disappoint me : especially since I know that 
you have bought this farm for the common use of 
us both. I am obliged to you for your care in 
executing my orders ; but beg of you that a libra- 
rian may be sent to me in all haste, and especially 
a Greek one ; for I waste much of my time in 
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transcribing the lectures and books that are of use 
to me. Above all thinsrs, take care of your health, 
that we may live to hold many learned conferences 
together. I recommend Anthems to you. Adieus" 

This was the situation of young Cicero when 
Bmt^ arriyed at Athens, who, as it has been 
already said, was exceedingly taken with his Tirtne 
and good principles, of which he seat a high enco- 
mium to his feitiker, and entrusted him, though but 
twenty years old, with a principal command in his 
army ; in which he acquitted lumself with a singu- 
lar reputation, both of courage and conduct ; and 
in several expeditions and encounters with the 
enemy, where he commanded in chief, always came 
off victorions. After the battle of Philippi, and 
the death of Brutus, he escaped to Pompey, who 
had taken possession of Sicily with a great army, 
and fleet superior to any in the empire. This was 
the last refuge of the poor republicans : where 
young Cicero was received again with particular 
honours, and continued fighting still in the defence 
of his country's liberty, tUl Pompey, by a treaty of 
peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and restoration of all 
the proscribed and exiled Romans who were then 
in arms vrith him*. 

Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a private 
nobleman, remote from affairs and the court of the 
emperor ; partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and principles ; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the republican cause, 
which he retained still to the last. In this uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence and pleasure, and the 
intemperate love of wine, which began to be the 
fashionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said 
to have practised it likevrise to great excess, and to 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a draught, *< as if he had resolved," says 
Pliny, " to deprive Antony, the murderer of lus 
father, of the glory of being the first drunkard of 
the empire •.** 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the meanwhile to make him a priest or augur'*, as 
well as one of those magistrates who presided over 
the coinage of the public money ; in regard to 
which there is a medal still extant, vrith the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius on 
the other, who was one of his colleagues in this 
office <^. But upon the last .breach with Antony, 

7 Ep. Fam. xvl. 21. 

» Appian. p. 619, 713. 

• Nimirum banc gloriam aoferre Cfcero volult intcrfeo- 
tori patris sui, Antonio. Is enim ante eum avidisBinie 
apprdiendcrat hanc palmam ; cdito ctiam volumine de sua 
ebrietatc.— Plin. Ul*t Nat. xiv. «. 

>> Appian. p. 619. 

c And. Morell. Theaaor. Numiam. Inter Numm. ConsuL 
Ooltni. Tab. xxxlil. 4. 

These superintendants of the public coinage were called 
Treviri, or Triumviri Monctales ; and in medals and old 
inscriptions are described thus : III. VIR. A.A.A.F.P., that 
Is, AurOt Arffento, Mrt FlandOt Feriundo. Their number 
had alwa3r8 been three, till J. Cssar, as it appears from 
several medals, enlarged it to four ; whence in the coin of 
Cicero, Just menUoned, we find him caUcd IIII. VIR. 
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Augustus no sooi^r became the sole master (tf 
Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consulship ; so that bis letters which brought the 
news of the Tictory at Actium, and conquest of 
Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul, who 
had the pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people, as well as of making and execoting 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and 
monuments of Antony to be demolished, and that 
no person of his family should ever after bear the 
name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the 
son, Augustus made some atonement for his trea- 
chery to the father ; and by giving the family this 
opportunity of revenging his death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there ; while the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that the 
final overthrow of Antony's name and fortmiei 
should, by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero'. Some honoui 
are mentioned likewise to have been decreed by 
Cicero, in this consulship, to his partner Augustas; 
particularly an obsidional crown, which though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet in the times 
of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory, and never bestowed hot 
for the deliverance of an army, when reduced to 
the last distress*. This crown, therefore, had not 
been given above eight times from the foundation 
of Rome ; but with the oppression of its liberty, 
all its honours were servilely prostituted at the will 
of the reigning monarch. 

Soon tStJct Cicero*s consulship, he was made 
proconsul of Asia, or as Appian says, of Syria, 
one of the most considerable provinces of the 
empire, from which time we find no farther men- 
tion of him in history. He died probably sooa 
after, before a maturity of age and experience 
had given him the opportunity of retrieving the 
reproach of his intemperance, and distinguishing 
himself in the counsels of the state ; but from the 
honours already mentioned, it is evident that his 
life, though blemished by some scandal, yet wss 
not void of dignity ; and amidst all the vices with 
which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained 
his father's vrit and politeness '. 

There are two stories related of him, which show 
that his natural courage and high spirit were for 
from being subdued by the ruin of lus party and 
fortimes : for being in company with some firiends 
where he had drunk very hard, in tiie heat of wine 

There was another magistrate also of lower rank atRomc^ 
called Trtviri CapitateSt who tried and judged all eayitd 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citiaens of ia- 
ferior condition : in allusiim to whiob Cicero has a pleaflot 
Joke, in one of his letters to Trebatius, when he was afcteod- 
ing Carsar In his wars against the Treviri, one of the most 
fierce and warlike nations of Gaul: **I adnxmish jon," 
says he, ' * to keep out of the way of those Treviri : they are 
of the capital khid, I hear : I wish rather that thcj wen 
the coiners of gold and silver.**— Ep. Fam. vil. 13. 

d Plutarch. In Cic. ; DIo, p. 456 ; Applao. p. 619, 67S. 
" ^ Corona quidem nulla fuitgramineanoUlior—oanqnaai 
nisi In desperatlone suprema oontigit ulll ; nisi ah unlveno 
exercitu servato docrcta— eadem vocatur oftruft'eno / ts d a - 
batur hara viridi e gramine, decorpto inde uhi obssBOS 
servasset allquls— Ipsum Augustum com 3C Clcenaie oob- 
sulem, idibus 8eptcmbrlbus soiatus olnidiODali donavl^ 
&c.— Plln. Hist. Nat. xxll, 3, 4. 6, 6L 

' Qui nihil ex patemo ingenio habolt. pneter nrlMBiita- 
tem.— M. Senec Suaaor. & 



ml ptinoD hie threw a cup tt the head of Agrippa 
■ko next to Angmtns bore the diief sway in Rome'. 
He was pnnroked to it probably by some dispute in 
politics, or insult on tLs late champions and van- 
nished canse of the repnblic. At another time, 
■niag his goremment of Asia, one Cestias, who 
vn afterwards prctor, a flatterer of the times and 
i letiler of his fiither, having the assurance to come 
sue day to his table, Cicero, after he had inquired 
Us name, and nnderstood that it was the man who 
ued to insolt the memory of his father, and declare 
ttat he knew nothing of polite letters, ordered him 
Is be taken away and publicly whipped **. 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
feneroos : peculiarly turned to arms and martial 
gk)fy ; to which, by the unhappy fate of his coun- 
try, he had been trained very young ; and at an 
^, that is commonly dedicated to the arts of 
psMO and studies of learning, had served, with 
smeh honour to himself, in three successive wars, 
Ike Bioet considerable in all history ; of Pharsalia, 
FUUppI, and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not 
eorifspond with tlie qilendour of his father's, it 
nema diargeable to his misfortune rather than his 
&ult; and to the miserable state of the times, 
which allowed no room for the attainment of his 
(ktber's honours, or the imitation of his virtues : 
but if he had lived in better times and a free re- 
public, though he would not have been so eminent 
a scholar, or orator, or statesman as his father, yet 
he would have excelled him probably in that cha- 
racter which conferred a more substantial power 
and daiiling glory, the fame of a brave and accom- 
plished general. 

The characters of Q. Cicero, the brother, of his 
son Qnintns, and of Atticus, have been so fre- 
quently touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occasion to add anything more 
about them. The two first, as we have already 
said, upon the news of their being proscribed, took 
thdr leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 
and returned to Rome ; in order to furnish them- 
selves with money and other necessaries for a voy* 
age to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed 
tUs before the proscription could take effect, or to 
lie concealed, at least, for a short time in the city, 
without the danger of a discovery : but the diligence 
of Antony's emissaries, and the particular instruc- 
tions that they had received to make sure of the 
Cioeros, eluded all their caution and hopes of con- 
cealment. The son was found out the first ; who 
u said to have been more solicitous for the preserv- 
ation of his father than to provide for his own safety : 
upon his refusal to discover where his father lay 
hid, he was put to the rack by the soldiers ; tiU 
the father, to rescue his son from torture, came 
out from his hiding-place, and voluntarily surren- 
dered himself; making no other request to his 
executioners, than that they would despatch him 
the first of the two. The son urged the same peti- 
tion, to spare him the misery of being the spectator 
of lus father's murder; so that the assassins, to 
satisfy them both, taking each of them apart, killed 
them by agreement at the same time'. 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times in which 



s Marcoquo Agrippe a temnlento scyphum impactum. 
— Plin. Hist. y&¥. xiv. 22. 

^ M. Benec. Suaaor. 6. 

i Dio, p. 333 ; AppUn. 601 ; Plutarch, in Cio. 



he lived, and the perpetual quiet that he enjoyed 
in them, confirmed what has already been observed 
of him, that he was a perfect master of the prin- 
ciples of his sect, and knew how to secure that 
chief good of an Epicurean life, his private ease 
and safety. One would naturally imagine that his 
union with Cicero and Brutus, added to the fame 
of his wealth, would have involved him of course 
in the ruin of the proscription : he himself was 
afraid of it, and kept himself concealed for some 
time ; but without any great reason ; for, as if he 
had foreseen such an event and turn of tilings, he 
had always paid a particular court to Antony ; and, 
in the time even of his disgrace, when he was driven 
out of Italy, and his affairs thought desperate, did 
many eminent services to his friends at Rome ; 
and, above all, to his wife and children, whom he 
assisted, not only with his advice, but with his 
money also, on all occasions of their distress : so 
that, when Antony came to Rome, in the midst 
of the massacre, he made it his fint care to find 
out Atticus ; and no sooner learned where he was, 
than he Wrote him word with his own band, to lay 
aside all fears, and come to him immediately ; and 
assigned him a guard, to protect him from any insult 
or violence of the soldiers ''. 

It must be imputed likewise to the same prin- 
ciple of Atticus's caution, and a regard to his 
safety, that, after so long and intimate a corre- 
spondence of letters with Cicero, on the most im- 
portant transactions of that age, of which there are 
sixteen books of Cicero's still remaining, yet not a 
single letter of Atticus's was ever published : which 
can hardly be charged to any other cause but his 
having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero's 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs and extinction of 
the public liberty, they should ever be produced to 
his hurt, or the diminution of his credit with their 
new masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on' a more solid foundation than 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M. Agrippa ; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
introduced him into the friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and favourite Agrippa 
was ; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
nearly allied, by the marriage of his grand-daughter 
with his successor Tiberius^. Thus he added dig- 
nity to his quiet ; and lived to a good old age, in 
the very manner in which he wished ; happy and 
honourable ; and remote from all trouble, or the 
apprehension of danger. But that he still lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing 
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k Atticus, cum Ciccronis Intima familiaritate uteretur, 

amicitisiraus CHwBnito; non modo nihil iis indulsit ad 
Antoniura vioUmdum, aed e oontrario familiares c:Ju8 ex 
urhe profugientes, quantum potuit, texit — ipai autem 
Fulvic, cum litibus distinerettu^-sponsor omnium rerum 
fuerit — itaquo ad adventum imperatonmi de foro deccsse- 
rat, tiroena proHcriptionem — Antonius autem — ei. cum 
requijtiiMet, ubinam eseet, sua manu acripHifc, ne timeret, 
statimque ad se veniret — ac ne quid periculum Incideret^- 
prawidium oi misit.— Com. Nep. in Vit Attici, 10. 

1 Atque harum nuptiarum, non enim est, celandum, 
conciliator fuit Antonius. [Ibid. 12.] Nata est autem 
Attico neptis ex Agrippa. Hanc Caesar vix anniculam, 
Tibero Claudio Ncroni, Drusilla nato, privigno suo despon 
dit. Quae coojunctio necessitudinem eorum aanxit.— 
Ibid. 10. 
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to the circumstance of his having been Cicero's 
friend : for this, after all, was the chief honour of 
his life : and, as Seneca truly observed, '* it was 
the epistles of Cicero which preserved him from 
oblivion ; and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand- 
son Tiberius, nor great-grandson Drusus, would 
have been of any service to him, if Cicero's name. 



bv drawing Atticus*s along with it, had not ( 
him an immortality**. 

B Nomen Attici perire Cloeronis epistolc non ei 
Nihil ill! profuinet gener Agrippa. et Tiberiiu pro| 
et Drumis pronepos: inter tam magna nomina tace 
nisi Cioero ilium appUculMot.— Senea Ep. 21. 
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AcADEMT, A school of phflotophy at Athens : in aoconnt 
of it« name, origin, and Bituation, n. ', p. 302 ; itt 
doctrines, ib. ; New Academj, its distinction firom the 
old, 303 ; its principles and method of philosophising^ 
ib. ; kept the proper medium between the Stoic and 
the Sceptic, ib. ; the most rational of all sects, 804; 
best adapted to the profession of an orator, ib. ; 
almost deserted in Cicero's time ; — why ; ib. ; the 
notion of a third or Middle Academy groundless, 
n. *, ib. ; the Academic principles the best cslculated 
for practical life ; compared with those of the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, 311 

Aculeo, C, married Cicero's aunt, 1 ; hit two soni bred 
up with Cicero, 3 

Adoption, the conditions and effects of it, 80 

JEdiles, the nature and duties of their office, 32 ; often 
ruined themselves by the expense of their shows, ib. 

JEdileship or tribunate, a necessary step to the superior 
dignities, 21 

.^schylus of Cnidos, an eminent rhetorician, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

.^sopus, the tragedian, applies several passages of his 
parts, in acting, to the case of Cicero, 108 

Afranius, L. cons, his character, 75 

Agrarian laws, some account of them, 43 

Agriculture, the most liberal employment in old 
Rome, 2 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, repulsed from the consul- 
ship by the triumvirate, 129 

Alaudtt, the name of a legion raised by Caesar ; an ac- 
count of it, ra. % 246 

Albiuovanus, M. Tullius, a friend of Clodius, accuses 
P. Sextius of public violence, 123 

Allobroges, their ambassadors solicited to enter into 
Catiline's plot, 55 ; are examined in the senate, ib. 

Amanus, a mountainous part of Cilicia, subdued by 
Cicero, 160 

Antiochus, a philosopher of the Old Academy, with 
whom Cicero lodged at Athens, 12 

Antiocbus, king of Comagene, jhis petition to the 
senate rejected by Cicero*s influence, 134 ; sends 
notice to Cicero that the Parthians had passed the 
Euphrates, 157 

Antonius, C, candidate for the consulship ; guilty of 
open bribery — supported by Crassus and Csesar, 40; 
chosen consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by 
him, 42 ; sent out with an army against Catiline, 
52 ; is unwilling to fight, 61 ; condemned to exile 
for his oppressions in Macedonia, 79 ; defeated and 
taken prisoner by young Cicero, 265 ; raises a sedi- 
tion in Brutus's camp, confined by him on ship- 
board, 275 

Antonius, M., grandfather of the triumvir, hit head 
fixed upon the rostra by 0. Marius, 7 



Antonius, M., father of the triumvir, invades Crete, 
but is defeated, and dies with disgrace, 19 

Antonius, M., tribune, makes an invective oration 
against Pompey, 171 ; opposes all decrees against 
Csesar, ib. ; flies to Cosar'a camp, ib. ; his chancter, 
ib. ; his flight the pretext of the war, 172 ; excludes 
all the Pompeians from Italy, except Cicero, 189 ; 
declared master of the horse to Cosar, 192 ; his 
luxurious manner of living ; — compelled by Csesar 
to pay for his purchase of Pompey 's houses, 213 ; 
made consul with Caesar ; quarrels with Dolabella, 
216 ; offers a regal diadem to Caesar, 217 ; preserved 
by the two Brutuses, when Caesar was killed, 220 ; 
dissembles his real views, manages Lepidus to his 
interests, deludes the conspirators, 225 ; contrives 
the tumult at Caesar's funeral, 226 ; makes a pro- 
gress through Italy, to solicit the veteran soldiers, 
229 ; his pernicious use of the decree for confirming 
Casar's acts, 234 ; seizes the public treasure, 235 ; 
bribes Dolabella to his interests, treats Octavius with 
contempt, 238 ; recommends an accommodation with 
S. Pompey to the senate, 240 ; endeavours to extort 
the provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Brutus 
and Cassius, 243 ; threatens Cicero, ib. ; answers 
his first Philippic, 244 ; erects a statue to Caesar, 
245 ; puts three hundred centurions to death, 246 ; 
is enraged sgainst Octavius, and Q. Cicero the son, 
247 ; resolves to possess himself of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and make war against D. Brutus, ib. ; besieges De- 
cimus in Modena, 249 ; receives an embassy from 
the senate, 25 1 ; refuses to comply with their de* 
mands, 253 ; reduces Modena to great straits, 261 ; 
tries to bring over Hirtius and Octavius to his mea- 
sures, 262 ; gains an advantage against Pansa, but 
is defeated by Hirtius, 270 ; entirely routed in a 
second battle by Octavius and Hirtius, flies to the 
Alps, 272 ; is received by Lepidus, 278 ; forms the 
league of the second triumvirate with Cassar and 
Lepidus; proscribes his uncle, 289; a summary view 
of his conduct from Caesar's death, ib. ; gives 8,000/. 
for Cicero's head, and orders it to be fixed upon the 
rostra, 291 

Appian, a copier of Plutarch, pref, xiii. 

Appius, Cicero's predecessor in his government, dis- 
pleased with Cicero^s proceedings in it, 163; im- 
peached by Dolabella and acquitted, 164 ; exercises 
the censorship with rigour, 1 65 ; asserted the reality of 
divination as an augur, and was laughed at for it, 308 

Apuleius, tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero's 
measures, 369 

Aquilius, M., delivered up to Mithridates by the city 
of Mitylene, 14 

Aratus's Phaenomena, translated by Cicero, 5 ; and 
also his Prognostics, 76 

Arcesilas, the sixth successor of Plato in the Academic 
school, founded the New Academy, 302 
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Archias, an eminent poet, the matter of Cicero, lived 
with LucuUus, 4 ; defended hy Cicero, 71 

Arioharzftnes, king of Cappadocia, recommended to 
Cicero ; h^ hit aasiitance upon the discovery of a 
plot, 158 ; drained of his money by the Roman 
governors, ib. 

Aristotle, his works first broagfat into Italy by Sylla, 
9 ; the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripa- 
tetic sect, 302 ; held the nature of God, and the 
soul to be a fifth essence, 306 

Arpinum, the native dty of Cicero and C. Marius, 
admitted to the freedom of Rome ; its territory rude 
and mountainous, 2 

Ateius, tribune, declares the expedition of Crassus 
prohibited by the auspices, 133 ; turned out of the 
senate for it by Appius, ib. 

Atticus, a surname given to T. Pomponius, of the 
Epicurean sect, 12 ; purchases for Cicero at Athens 
seveial statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 
38 ; employs his slaves in copying all the best 
Greek writcnrs, 39 ; refuses to follow Cicero in his 
exile, 97 ; chides him for his dejection, 99 ; supplies 
him with money, is thought too cold by him, 102; 
visits him at Djrrrhachium, 104 ; marries Pilia, 125; 
complains to Cicero of Quintus's usage of his sister 
Pomponia, 154; labours to reconcile Cicero to 
CsBsar's administration^ 212 ; his tenderness st part- 
ing from Cicero, 238 ; his good nature sometimes 
got the better of his philosophy, 239 ; his political 
conduct and principles compared with Cicero's and 
Cato*s, 311; his life a true pattern of the Epicurean 
scheme, 315; why none of his letters to Cicero 
were ever published, ib. ; his daughter married to 
Agrippa, his grand-daughter to Tiberius ; but his 
chief glory was Cicero's friendship, ib. 

Augurs, their coWegp^ an account of it, 147 ; presided 
over the auspices, as the interpreters of the will of 
Jove, 307 ; their dignity and powers, ib. 

Auspices, often forgod. by Marius and Sylla to animate 
their soldiers, 14 

AutroniuSy P. Pcetus, convicted of bribery, forfeits the 
consulship, 37 ; banished for coni^iring with Cati- 
line^ 67 



B« 



Balbub, Com., defended by Cicero, his chsracter, 
127 ; b^ of Cicero to act the mediator between 
Cosar and Pompey, 178 ; and to stand neuter, 180 
Bayle, Mr., a mistake of his corrected ; n. ?, 204 
Bestia, L., his character ; defended by Cicero, 122 
Bibulus, chosen consul with Csesar, 78 ; opposes 
Clodius's adoption, 80 ; injuriously treated by 
Casar, ib. ; shuts himself up in his house, 8 1 ; pro- 
vokes the triumvirate by his edicts, 84 ; attacks 
AmanuSy and is repulsed with loss, 161 ; obtains 
the decree of a supplication, 162 3 aspires to a 
triumph, 169 
Bona Dea, her mysteries polluted by P. Clodins, 68 
Brutus, D., one of the conspirators against Caesar, his 
character, 219; seizes Uie province of Cisalpine 
Gaul^ 227 ; forbids Antony the entrance of it, 247 ; 
defends Modena against him with great vigour, 270 ; 
assists in the defeat of Antony, 272 ; pursues him, 
277 ; joins his army with Plancus, 278 ; is deserted 
by Plancus, 281 ; and killed by Antonyms soldiers, ib. 
Brutus, M., father of him who stabbed CsBsar, surren- 
ders himself to Pompey, and is killed by his order, 
15 
Brutus, M., one of the conspirators against Ci 



lends money to king Ariobarzanes, and U 
minians, at an exorbitant interest; presse 
solicit the payment of it, 158 ; joins wi 
against Cesar, and acts with a particular 
writes the life of Cato, 199 ; puts aw 
Claudia and marries Porda, Cato's daug 
makes an oration to Caesar in fiivoor of 1 
tarns, 215 ; chief of the conspiracy aga 
his character, 218; his descent from old 
asserted, and the story of his being Casar 
futed, ib. n. * ; speaks to the people in 
after Caesar's death, 224 ; driven out of 1 
Antony's management, retires with Cass! 11 
vium, 227 ; expostulates ^rith Antony 
235; invites Cicero 16 a conference, 
shows and plays received with applause b 
239 ; prepares to seize Macedonia by f( 
sends an account of his success in that • 
256 ; takes C. Antony prisoner, 265 ; 
with lenity, ib. ; displeased with the ovati 
to Octavius, 274 ; secures C. Antony on 
275 ; cannot be persuaded to come to 1 
his behaviour in Greece, 283 ; displc 
Cicero's measures, 284 ; his conduct com 
Cicero's, inconsistent with itself, ib. 
Brutus, L., a medal, with his head on on 
Ahala on the other, a conjecture on the 

lb, f>. , ^.lO 

Bursa, T. Munatina Plancus, accused by C 
condemned to banishment, 152 



C. 



CiiLins, M., his character ; defended by Ci( 
sends the news of Rome to Cicero, 15 
aedile, and desires Cicero to supply him 
beasts for his shows, 166 ; presses Cicero 
neuter in the civil war, 181 ; his death 
racter, 187 

Caerellia, a learned lady, and correspondent 
296 

Caesar, J.* nearly allied to C. Marius ; ma 
nelia, Cinna's daughter, refuses to put 
is deprived of her fortune and the pric 
Sylla, 9 ; retires into the country ; is di» 
Sylla's soldiers, obtains his life with 
Sylla's prediction of him, ib. ; gains a ci 
at the siege of Mitylene, 14 ; zealous to i 
power of the tribunes, 31 ; made use ol 
overturn the republic, ib.; excelled all n 
magnificence of his shows, 32 ; a zealous 
of the Manilian law, 36 ; susp^ted of a 
against the state, 37 ; revives the Mari 
prosecutes the agents of Sylla's cruelty, 1 
Catiline, 4l|; suborns T. Labienus to 
Rabirius, 46; whom he condemns, ib. 
high priest, 47 ; votes for saving the liv 
line's accomplices, 58 ; in danger of be 
for it, 62; supports Metellus against C 
attempts against Catulus, 64 ; suspends 
ofiice, ib. ; his suspension reversed, ib. ; 
by L. Vettius and Q. Curius of Catiline' 
takes his revenge on them both, 67 ; put 
wife, 69 ; his behaviour in the trial of CI 
invites Pompey to make himself master 
public, 71 ; supports Clodius against C 
returns with glory from Spain, 78 ; choj 
with Bibulus, ib. ; forms a triple loagu 
Pompey, Crassus, and himself, ib. ; pro* 










dmi*8 idoption, 80 ; carries an agrarian law bj tio- 
UnetySl ; gaiui the favour of the knights; sends 
Gito to prison, ib. ; ratifies Ponipey's acts in Asia, 
ud humbles LucuUus, ib, ; feigns a quarrel with 
Clodius, ib. ; provoked by the edicts of Bibulus« 84 ; 
nborns Vettius to swear a plot upon young Curio, 
and the nobles of the opposite party, 85 ; strangles 
Tettius in prison, ib. ; endeavoura to force Cicero to 
a dependence upon him ; offers to make him his 

I lieutenant in Gaul, 86 ; provoked by Cicero's re- 
fusal, assists Clodius, and throws the blame on 
Cicero, ib.; reconciles I^so to Clodius, 88; con. 
den*ns the proceedings of Cicero againat Lentulus, 
and the rest, 90 ; the legality of his acts questioned 
in the senate, 92 ; goes to his province of Gaul, ib.; 
ooDgratulates Clodius upon his management of Cato, 
96; consents to Cicero's restoration, 103 ; has his 
ptorince prolonged to him by Cicero's assistance, 
122 ; has an interview with Pompey at Luca, 123 ; 
reeondles Pompey and. Crassus, 129; his second 
expedition into Britain, 137; extremely kind to 
Q. Cicero, 138 ; presses Cicero to defend Vatiuius, 
140 ; and also Gabinius, 141 ; bears the loss of his 
daughter Julia with firmness, and prepares himself 
foe a breach with Pompey, 144 ; alarms the city 
irith the prospect of a civil war, 153 ; pleased with 
tke coldness between Cicero and Cato ; labours to 
mcrease it, 162 ; puts an end to the Gallic war, 
165; bribes Panllus and Curio to his interests, 
167 ; ordered by the senate to dismiss his army, 
171 ; passes the Rubicon, 172; offers terms of 
peace, 173; is not sincere in it, 174 ; the nature 
of his attempt considered, ib. ; takes Corfinium, 
and treats his prisoners with generosity, 176 ; 
pre«ies Cicero to stand neuter, 178, 181; seizes upon 
the public treasure, 182 ; marches into Spain, and 
defeats Pompey's lieutenants, 187 ; created dictator, 
makes himself consul, goes after Pompey, ib. ; 
besieges him at Dyrrhachium without success, quits 
the siege, ib. ; gains a complete victory at Pharsalia, 
188 ; his con'duct «nd Pompey 's compared, 191 ; 
declared dictator a second time, 192 ; writes kindly 
to Cicero, 194 ; has an interview with him, ib. ; 
disgusts the city by' his mmner of creating consuls, 
ib. ; embarks for Africa, ib. ; the time of his 
embarkment cleared from a seeming contradiction 
between Cicero and Hirtius, ib. , n.^; he returns 
victorious, is extravagantly flattered by the senate, 
196 ; his regard for Cicero, 198 ; answers Cicero's 
Cato, 199 ; pardons M. Marcellus, 200 ; reforms 
the calendar, 201 ; pardons Ligarius, 202 ; goes 
into Spain against Pompey's sons, 203 ; sends Cicero 
an account of his success, 212 ; publishes his Anti. 
Cato» 213 ; triumphs, ib. ; inclined to ruin king 
Deiotarus, whom Cicero and Brutus defend, 214; 
shocked by Brutus's freedom in that cause, 215 ; 
shortens the term of the consulship to oblige the 
more friends with it, 216 ; open to all kinds of 
flattery, and desirous of the title of king, ib. ; his 
death and character. 221 ; worshipped as a deity by 
the meaner sort, 229 

Calenus, the head of Antony's party, 252 ; carries 
several points against Cicero, 253 

Capitol, burnt down in Sylla's time, and rebuilt by 
Q. LuUtius Catulus, 32 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, driven out of Italy by Sylla, 
killed by Pompey, 9 

Cameades, a professor of the New Academy, which 
he carried to its highest glory, 303 

Caisius, C, blocked up in Antioch by the Parthians, 



gains an advantage over them, 160; contpires agidnst 
Caesar's life, his character, 218; retires with M. 
Brutus to Lanuvium, 227 ; chosen patron of Pute- 
oli with the two Brutuses, 235 ; expostulates by 
letter with Antony, ib. ; prepares for an attempt 
upon Syria, 243 ; his success in Syria, 276 ; defeats 
Dolabella, ib. ; bis preparations for the war, and 
conduct vindicated, 283; compared with Brutu8's,ib. 

Cassius, Q., the tribune, opposes all motions sgainst 
CsBsar, 171 ; flies to Caesar's camp, ib. 

Catiline, disappointed of the consulship, enters into a 
conspiracy against the state, 37; accused for his 
oppressions in Africa ; solicits Cicero to undertake 
his cause, 39 ; bribes his accuser, P. Clodius, to 
betray it, ib. ; bribes openly for the consulship, 
supported by Crassus and Caesar, 40; cuts off the 
head of C. Marius Gratidianus, and presents it to 
Sylla ; accused by L. PauUus of murdering citizens 
in Sylla's proscription ; suspected of an incestuous 
commeree with Fabia, the vestal, 41 ; sues for the 
consulship a second time, 47 ; forms a design against 
Cicero's life, ib. ; his character, ib. ; the plan of his 
conspiracy, 48 ; £uls in a design against Pneneste, 
49 ; leaves the city, 51 ; is declared a public enemy, 
52 ; blocked up by Q. Metellus and C. Antonius, 
61 ; defeated and killed, ib. 

Cato, C. Trib., his character, 118; declares himself 
against the restoration of king Ptolemy, ib. ; treats 
Pompey roughly, 121 ; makes himself ridiculous by 
the sale of his gladiaton, 125 ; hindera tlie consuls 
from chooung ma^pstrates, 129 

Cato, M. Porcius, his speech for putting Catiline's 
accomplices to death, 60 ; obtains a decree for that 
purpose in his own words, ib. ; declares Cicero the 
Father of his Country, 62 ; accepts the commission 
granted by Clodiu8*s law to depose Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, 95 ; maintains the legality of Clodius's 
tribunate, 96 ; repulsed from the praetorehip, 132 ; 
Augustus's moderation with regard to his character, 
n. 291 ; his political principles and conduct com- 
pared with Cicero's, 311, 312 

Censore, an account of them, 31 ; their office restored 
after an intermission of seventeen years, and exer- 
cised with severity, ib. 

Centuries, the division of the people into, 35 

Cethegus, one of Catiline's conspiraton ; his character, 
48 ; put to death, 61 

Charaetera of persons, in what manner to be drawn, 
Pre/. X 

Character of Mithridates, 6 ; of C. Marius, 7 ; of 
Sylla, 14; of Roscius, the comedian, 16; of Sei^ 
torius, 20 ; of M. Crassus, 21 ; of Catiline, 47 ; of 
Lentulus, 48 ; of Cethegus, ib. ; of Lucullus, 63 ; of 
P. Clodius, 68 ; of M. Pup. Piso, 71 ; of L. Calp. 
Piso, 88 ; of A. Gabinius, ib. ; of Piso, Cicero*s son, 
110 ; of Trebatius, 136 ; of P. Crassus, 147 ; of Q. 
Hortcnsius, 168 ; of M. Antony, 171 ; of Pompey, 
191 ; of Curio, 192; of Cato, 311, 312 ; of Liga- 
rius. 203 ; of Tullia, 204 ; of M. Marcellus, 209 ; 
of Marourrs, n. », 215; of M. Brutus, 218 ; of 
C. Cassius, ib.; of D. Brutus, 219; of Trebonius, 
220 ; of J . Caesar, 22 1 ; of MaUus, 233, n. \ 234 ; 
of Servilia, 237 ; of Sulpidus, 255, n.^; of Hir- 
tius, 272; of Pansa, 273; of Messala, n. \ 285 ; 
of Octavius, 290 ; of Lepidus, ib. ; of Atticus, 239, 
311,315 

Cicero, M. the grandfather, some account of him ; had 
two sons, Marcus and Lucius, 2 

Cicero, M. the father, a man of letten and politeness, 
educates his children with great care nuder the 
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direction of L. Cnssui, 3 ; had • house in Rome, 
on Mount Palatine, ib. ; saw his son consul, 41 
Cicero, L. the cousin of Cicero, an account of him, 33 
Cicero, Q. the brother, obtains the goTemment of Asia 
and quarrels with Atticus for refusing to be his lieu- 
tenant, 73 ; proposes to Tisit his brother at Thessa- 
lonica in his return from Asia, but is disappointed, 
98 ; arrives at Rome, 100 ; saves his life in a tumult 
by hiding himself under the bodies of the dead, 106 ; 
driven from his house bj Clodius, 116; made one 
of CaDtar's lieutenants in Gaul and Britain, 135, 
137 ; projects a poem on Cosar^s British ezpeditbn, 
138 
Cicero, M. T. when bom, 1 ; an account of his family, 
ib. ; called a New man, and why ; his &mily seat, 
2; now possessed by Dominican friars, ib. ; received 
the name of his fiuher and grandfather, Marcus, the 
name of Cicero, whence derived, ib. ; educated with 
his cousins, the young Aculeo's, under the direction 
of L. Crassus, 3 ; placed in a public school under a 
Greek master, ib. ; committed to the poet Arehias, 
much addicted to poetry, publishes a poem while a 
boy, takes the manly gown, 4 ; put under the care 
of Q. Muc Scsvola the augur, afterwards of Sc»- 
vola the high-priest, acquires a complete knowledge 
of the laws, 4 ; his manner of improving himself, 5 ; 
he translates Aratus*s Phsnomena into Latin verse, 
publishes a poem in honour of C. Marius, another 
called Limon, his poetical genius scarce inferi(»' to 
his oratorical, ib. ; studies philosophy, is fond of 
Phsdrus the Epicurean, deserts the principles of 
that sect, ib. ; makes a campaign with the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war, was pre- 
sent at a conference between the consul and the 
general of the Marsi, 6 ; serves as a volunteer under 
Syila, relates a remarkable action at which he was 
present, ib. ; saw the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 
7 ; writes his rhetorical pieces, 8 ; scholar to Philo, 
the Academic ; resumes his oratorical studies under 
Molo, the Rhodian, ib. ; studies logic with Diodo- 
tus the Stoic, declaims in Latin and Greek with M. 
Piso and Q. Pompeius, ib. ; puts himself a second 
time under Molo, 10 : improves his language by the 
conversation of the ladies, ib. ; offers himself to the 
bar, ib. ; undertakes the cause of P. Quinctius, ib. ; 
defends S. Roscius of Ameria, 1 1 ; is applauded for 
it by the whole city, ib. ; defbnds the rights of cer^ 
tain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, which 
Sylla had taken from them, 12 ; travels into Greece 
and Asia, ib. ; lodges at Athens with Antiochus, ib. ; 
meets there with Atticus, is initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, pursues his rhetorical studies under 
Demetrius the S)rian, ib. ; goes over into Asia, 
where he is attended by the principal orators of that 
country, 13 ; visits Rhodes on his return, where he 
studies pliilosophy with Posidonius, and declaims in 
Greek with Molo, ib. ; comes bade to Rome after 
an excursion of two years, ib. ; his travels the only 
scheme of travelling with credit, ib. ; the story of 
his journey to the Delphic Orscle suspected, 15 ; he 
marries Terentia, 17 ; is made quiestor, pleads the 
cause of Roscius the comedian, 16 ; enters upon the 
qucstorship of Sicily, 18 ; greatly honoured by the 
Sicilians, pleads for some young officers of quality, 
ib. ; finds out the tomb of Archimedes, unknown 
to the Syracusians, ib. ; his return to Italy, 19 ; 
resolves to r^ide constantly in Rome, ib. ; strictly 
observes the Cincian law, 21 ; takes all Uie usud 
ways of recommending himself to the people, 22 ; 
is elected curule adile, undertakes the prosecution 



of Yerres, 23 ; goes to Sicily in search of fa 

evidence against him, his reception at Syracu 

and at Messana, ib. ; defeats all the proj 

Yerres by a new way of proceeding, and fore 

into exile, 25 ; offends the nobility by it, i 

cures the affection of the citizens, is suppli< 

provisions during his sdileship by the Sicilia 

defends Cmnna and Fonteius, 33 ; declared 

in three different assemblies, 35 ; condemns 1 

Macer, ib. ; ascends the rostra the first ti 

defence of the Manilian law, 36 ; defei 

Cluentius, ib. ; frequents the school of ( 

87 ; defends Manilius, ib. ; refuses to acci 

province, ib. ; takes great pains in suing 

consulship, 38 ; employs Atticus to purchase 

and other curiosities for him at Athens, ib. ; 

C. Cornelius, 39 ; inclined to defend Catilii 

changes his mind, ib. ; appears a candidate 

consulship, 40 ; delivers his speech called /i 

Candida, defends Q. GaUius, ib. ; proclaimed 

by the acclamation of the whole people, 4 1 

■on bom to him, 42 ; draws his colleague, 

tonius, from his old engagements to the int 

the republic, ib. ; unites the equestrian ord 

the senate, 43 ; opposes Rullus's agrarian h 

appeases the people in a tumult against Otl 

persuades the sons of the proscribed to bei 

condition with patience, ib. ; defends C. P 

ib. ; publishes a new law against briber 

charges Catiline with traitorous designs, ib. 

dered to take care that the republic receive n 

ib. ; is informed by Curius of all Catiliuo^s m 

49 ; summons the senate to the temple of < 

decrees a reward to the first discoverer of tt 

ib. ; drives Catiline out of the city by a i 

speech, ib. ; his second speech against Catili 

defends L. Murena, 53 ; and C. Piso, 54 ; ii 

the ambassadors of the Allobroges how to 

the conspirators, 55 ; has public thanks anc 

plication decreed to him for preserving the ci 

his third speech against Catiline, ib. ; pi 

copies of the trial and confession of the consj 

57 ; his fourth speech against Catiline, 58 

the information against Cosar, 62 ; decUi 

Father of his Country, receives honours from 

towns of Italy, ib. ; makes a law to limit the 

libera, ib. ; helps to procure a triumph for 

cullus, 63 ; decrees a thanksgiving of ten 

Pompey, ib. ; not suffered by the tribune In 

to speak to the people at the expiration of 1 

sulship, ib. ; publishes an oration against M 

writes to Q. Metellus about his brothers tn 

of him, 65 ; his letter to Pompey, 66 ; gi^ 

deuce against Autronius, 67 ; defends P. Sj 

buys a house on the Palatine hill with \x 

money, 68 ; gives testimony against Clodii 

defends the poet Arcbias, 71 ; his judgn 

Cato, 74 ; moderates Pompey*s agrarian lav 

satisfaction of both parties, 75 ; not permi 

leave Rome when chosen by lot an ambass 

the Gallic cities, ib. ; publishes the memoii 

consulship in Greek, ib. ; writes a Latin p 

his own history, 76 ; publishes his consular € 

and Aratus's Prognostics translated by hi 

Latin verse, ib. ; unites himself with Pomp 

tifies this step, 77 ; his conduct with r^[ard t 

and the triumvirate, 78 ; defends C. Antoi 

colleague, 79 ; employs himself in pleading 

82 ; defends L. Yalerius Flaccus, ib. ; 

Pompey to a breach with Cscsar, 85 ; is alar 
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trilniiuitey presses Atticui to retarn to 

; refu9M the honours offered hy CaMMir, 
ids on Pompej, hut finds reason to distrust 

expresses an inclination to the auguratOf 
it, ih. ; is vindicated from an unjust cen- 
that account, n. ih. ; conceives hopes of 

Gahinius, hut is soon convinced of his 
38 ; provides L. Ninnius, tribune, to op- 
lius*s laws, hut consents to let them pass, 
•duced to the condition of a criminal, and 
lis habit upon it, ib. ; is defended by the 
nd voung nobility, who perpetually attend 
; is deserted by Pompey, 91 ; submits to 
ry exile, and consecrates a statue of Minerva 
^mp1e of Jupiter, 92 ; repents his quitting 
charges the advisers of it with perfidy, 94 ; 
the motives of his retreat, 95 ; spends 
ays at Vibo, not suffered to enter into 
C. Viigilius the praetor, 96 ; honourably 
by all the towns through which he passed, 
ies Atticus to come to him, 97; lodges 
Lenius near Brundidium, ih. ; his dream, 
'es at Dyrrhachium, is conducted to Thes- 
)y Cn. Plancius, 98 ; declines an interview 
brother, ib. ; his dejection in his exile, ib. ; 
T the publication of one of his invective 
101 ; returns to Dyrrhachium, 103 ; dis- 
ith the manngement of his friends at Rome, 
restoration decreed in Marius^s monument, 
i confirmed by all the centuries, 110 ; his 
irom Brundisium to Rome, ib. &c ; returns 
> the senate and people, 111 ; proposes a 
"anting to Pompey the administration of all 
and provisions of the republic, 112; pleads 
estitution of his palatine house, 113 ; re- 
i Tusculan villa, 116 ; takes down the acts 
lishment from the capitol, ib. ; is assaulted 
eets by Clodius, 117 ; labours to get the 
on of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
, 119 ; unites himself with Pompey, J21 ; 
i. Bestia, 122 ; promotes a decree for pro- 
laraar's command, ib. ; defends P. Sextius, 
es for reconsidering Caesar's act, for the 
of the Campanian lands, but drops that 
123 ; the grounds of his conduct towards 
virate, &c. 124; rebuilds his houses, 125; 
tasy in his domestic affuirs, ih. ; applies the 
* the haruspires to the violences of Clo> 
; persuades the senate to recal Piso and 
from their provinces, 127 ; defends Com. 
id M. Ceelius, ih. ; writes a poem in com- 
:o Caesar, 128 ; engages Lucceius to write 
y of his acts, ib. ; speaks his invective ora- 
st Piso, 131 ; is present at Pompey's shows, 
ds Gallus Caninius, 132; finishes his Pala. 
e, and prepares an inscription for it, and for 
le of Telius, ib. ; his quarrel and rcconci- 
th Crassus, 133 ; finishes his piece on the 
Orator, ib.; composes a treatise on Politics, 
jrs into an intimacy with Caesar, ib. ; writes 
f letters to Trobktius in Gaul, 136 ; sends 
oem on his consulship to Caesar, and writes 
»em in honour of him, 138 ; defends Plan. 
; and Vatinius, ib. ; gives evidence against 

141 ; defends him in a second trial, 142; 

for that conduct, ib. ; defends C. Rahirius, 

epts Pompey 's lieutenancy in Spain, but 

144 ; begins a correspondence or letters 
o, 146; elected into the collie of augurs, 
s his utmost endeavours in promoting Milo 



to the consulship, 147 ; not deterred from undertak- 
ing Milo'i defence, 149; accuses the tribune Bursa, 
152 ; writes his treatise on Laws, ih. ; decides a dis- 
pute about the inscription prepared by Pompey for 
his new temple, 153 ; succeeds to the government of 
Cilicia against his will, ib.; not pleased with his provin- 
cial government, 154 ; sets forward towards it, ib.; 
sends an account to Atticus of Pomponia's behaviour 
to his brother, ib. ; has an interview with Pompey 
at Tarentum, 155 ; arrives at Athens, and lodges 
with Aristus, ib. ; writes to C. Memmius, in favour 
of tlie Epicureans, ib. ; rallies Trehatius on his 
turning Epicurean, 156 ; seU forward towards Asia, 
ib., lands at Ephesus, 157; arrives at Laodicca,and 
enters upon his command, ib. ; forbids all expense 
to he made upon himself or company, by the cities 
through which he passed, ib. ; secures his province 
from the inroads of the Parthians, ib. ; takes king 
Ariobarzanes under his protection, 158 ; refuses to 
accept any present firom him, ih. ; solicits him to 
pay his debt to Bnitus with the money offered to 
himself, ib. ; frees the Salaminiaus from the oppres- 
sions of Scaptins, ]Brutus*s agent, 159 ; complains of 
Brutus to Atticus, ib. ; saluted emperor by his army, 
160; takes Pindenissum, 161; receives hostages 
from the Tibui-ani, ib. ; entertains thoughts of a 
triumph, sends an account of his expedition to Cato, 
ib. ; has a public thanksgiving decreed to him, ib. ; 
is displeased with Cato, for refusing his vote to it, 
162 ; sends his son and nephew to king DeiotarusU 
court, ib. ; governs his province with singular mode- 
ration and probity, ih. ; disgusts his predecessor 
Appius by it, 163 ; resolves to assist Appius when 
impeached by his son-in-law Dolabella, 165 ; begs 
of the consuls by letter not to prolong his govern- 
ment, 167 ; commits his province to his quaestor, 
ib. ; calls at Rhodes on his return, 168; is much 
affected with the news of Hortensius's death, ib. ; 
arrives at Athens, ib. ; resolves to sue for a triumph, 
169 ; has an interview vrith Pompey, 170 ; solicits 
an accommodation between him and Caesar, 171 ; 
arrives at Rome, ib. ; has the command of Capua 
committed to him, but redgns it, 173 ; has an inter- 
view with Caesar, 180 ; pressed by Caesar, Antony, 
&c., not to follow Pompey, 181 ; resolves to go after 
him, 182 ; has a conference with Servius Sulpicius, 
184 ; goes to Pompey, 185 ; his behaviour in that 
camp, and sentiments of the war, 18^ ; some of his 
jokes upon the management of it, n, ", ib. ; he 
refuses the command of it after the battle of Phar- 
salia, 189 ; had like to have been killed for it by 
young Pompey, ih. ; returns to Italy, ih.; finds his 
domestic affsirs in great disorder, ih. ; uneasy in his 
residence at Brundisium, 192 ; received kindly by 
Caesar, returns to Rome, 194 ; resumes his studies, 
and enters into a strict friendship with Varro, 195 ; 
puts away his wife Terentia, ib. ; marries Puhlilia, 
196 ; his railleries on Caesar's administration, n.™, 
ib. ; caressed by Caesar and his friends, 197 ; writes 
a hook in praise of Cato, 199 ; publishes his Orator, 
200 ; returns thanks to Caesar for the pardon of M. 
Marcellus, ib. ; defends Ligarius, 202 ; sends his 
son to Athens, 204 ; exceedingly afflicted by the 
death of his daughter, ib. ; resolves to build a temple 
to her, 207 ; his reasons for it, n. ', ib. ; applies 
himself closely to the study of philosophy, 210 ; 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, another on 
the Philosophy of the Academy, ib. ; his treatise 
De FinibuSf 211 ; his Tusculan Disputations, ib. ; 
writes a funeral encomium on Porcia, Cato's sister, 
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21 1 ; is pressed to write something to Caraar, but 
discouraged by the difficulty of it, 212 ; defends king 
Deiotarus, 214 ; entertains Caraar at his house, 215 ; 
how fiir accessory to Cssar's death, 223 ; urges the 
conspirators to support that act by vigorous measures, 
225 ; leaves Rome, dissatisfied with the indolence 
of his friends, 227 ; disgusted with Cleopatra, ia an 
interview with her, 228 ; endeavours to draw 
Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the republic, 
230 ; writes his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
on Divination, 235 ; on the advantages of Old Age, 
on Friendship, 236 ; on Fate, his Anecdote, 236 ; 
approaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded from 
entering it, ib. ; obtains an honorary lieutenancy, 
and resolves to visit his son at Athens, 237 ; libours 
to reconcile Hirtius to the conspirators, ib. ; assists 
at a conference with Brutus and his friends, 238 ; 
begins to cherish Octavius as a check to Antony, ib.; 
b^ns his Book of Offices, ib. ; and an oration 
adapted to the times, ib. ; takes his leave of Atticus 
with great tenderness, ib. ; sends him his piece on 
Glory, 239 ; some account of that piece, n. *, ib. ; 
sets forward towards Athens, 24 1 ; writes his Treatise 
of Topics at sea, ib. ; his manner of writing prefaces, 
n. \ 242 ; encouraged by good news from Rome, 
he drops the pursuit of his voyage, ib. ; has an inter* 
view with Brutus, ib. ; and arrives at Rome, ib. ; 
delivers the first of his Philippics, 243 ; retires to 
Naples, composes his second Philippic, 244 ; consents 
to support Octavius, on certain conditions, 245 ; 
finishes his Book of Offices, 246 ; writes his Stoical 
Panuloxes, ib. ; comes back to Rome upon Antony's 
leaving it, 247 ; speaks his third Philippic, 248 ; 
his fourth, ib.; publishes his second Philippic, ib..; 
speaks his fifth, 249 ; called for by the people to give 
them an account of the deliberations of the senate, 

251 ; speaks his sixth Philippic, ib. ; his seventh, 

252 ; opposed by Calenus in aJl his motions against 
Antony, procures a decree to put on the sagum, or 
habit of war, 253 ; speaks his eighth Philippic, ib. ; 
his ninth, 254 ; his tenth, 256 ; his eleventh, 259 ; 
his statue of Minerva dedicated in the capitol, struck 
by lightning, and repaired by the senate, 261 ; speaks 
his twelfth Philippic, ib. ; his thirteenth, 263 ; his 
noble struggle in defence of the republic's liberty, 
266 ; his pains to engage Lcpidus, Pollio, and Plan- 
cus, in the same cause, ib. ; mortifies Servilius in 
the senate, 268 ; disturbed by a report of his design- 
ing to make himself master of the city, 269 ; carried 
in triumph to the ca|Htol, on the news of Antony's 
defeat, 271 ; speaks his fourteenth Philippic, ib. ; 
presses Brutus to come into Italy, 274 ; decrees an 
ovation to Octavius, with public honours to Hirtius, 
Pansa, Aquila, &c.,ib. ; expostulates with D. Bnitus, 
on Antony's escape, 275 ; blames M. Brutus's cle- 
mency to C. Antony, ib. ; utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 280 ; presses Brutus and 
Cassius to hasten to Italy, 281 ; his conduct from 
the time of Cesar's death vindicated, and com- 
pared with Brutus's, 283, 288 ; his own account 
of it in a letter to Brutus, 284; cleared from 
a calumny, intimated in a letter of Brutus, n. ', 
288 ; proscribed by the triumvirate, 289 ; might 
have escaped into Macedonia, ib. ; had early notice 
of his danger, embarks at Asturia, 290 ; preferred 
death to the fatigues of camps and the sea, forced 
by his slaves to attempt a flight, overtaken by 
his pursuers, ib. ; orders his slaves not to resist, 
ib. ; meets his death with the greatest firmness; 
his head and hands cut off and placed upon the 



rostra, 29 1 ; the spot where he fell visited by tra- 
vellers, ib. ; why Vii^l and Horace make no men- 
tion of him, ib. ; Livy's character of him, and 
Augustus's, ib. ; Paterculus's encomium of him, ib.; 
all the succeeding writers vie with each other in 
praising him, ib. ; of his person, and care of his 
health, 292 ; his clothes and dress, ib. ; his domestic 
and social character, ib. ; his high notions of friend- 
ship ; of gratitude, 288 ; of placability to enemies, 
ib. ; his splendid manner of living, 293 ; his gay 
and sprightly temper, ib. ; thought to aflfiect nullerjr 
too much, ib. ; as famous for wit as for eloquence, 
ib. ; a collection of his sayings published by Trebo- 
nius, ib. ; a more copious one by Tiro after hii 
death, ib. ; an account of the number^ situation, and 
condition of his several villas, 294 ; an epigram oa 
his academy or Puteolan Villa, ib. ; his fumiturs 
rich and elegant ;| a cedar table of his remainiiif 
in Pliny's time, 295 ; the source of his great wealth, 
ib. ; his moral character unblemished ; he had b« 
intrigues with the ladies, 295, 296 ; was thought 
too sanguine in prosperity, desponding in adversity, 
296 ; the love of glory his chief passion, ib. ; tibe 
nature of that passion explained and vindicated, ib.; 
his great learning in every branch of sdence, 298 ; 
his works the most precious remains of antiquity, ib.; 
his industry incredible, ib. ; a character of his let- 
ters, familiar, jocose, political, recommendatory, ib. ; 
preferable to the letters of all who lived after him ; 
compared particularly with Pliny's, 299 ; his hiits. 
rical works lost, 300 ; his plan for a general historf, 
ib. ; no remains of his poetry but some scatteni 
fragments, ib. ; these show a genius, ib. ; a character 
of his eloquence, 301 ; compared with that of D»> \ 
mosthenes, ib. ; and that of his contemporaries iriM 
pretended to an Attic taste, ib. ; his philosopiix 
drawn from the Academy, 302 ; an account of it ai 
explained by himself, 303 ; a judgment on a va- 
rious reading in his treatise on the Nature of the Godi) 
n. ", 303 ; he became a convert to the New Acadenf, 
304 ; the difficulty of discovering his real sentimeiiti 
stated, ib. ; why they are not to be sought in bit 
orations, ib. ; which yet are good testimonies of 
facts, n. *, 305 ; his letters lay open his heart, bat 
with some exceptions, ib. ; his philosophical woria 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, ih. ; tbs 
key to his proper sentiments, ib. ; he has dcdsred 
no precise opinions in natural philosophy, ib. ; jd 
was acquainted with some of the fundamental pria- 
ciplcs of it, which pass for the discoveries of moden 
ages, 305 ; he believed a God, a providence, tbs 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of revaidi { 
and punishments, 305, 306 ; his opinion of the rdi* 
gion of Rome considered, 307 ; an observatioB if j 
Polybius upon it, n. *, ib. ; his own religion diviBt^j 
308 ; he deduced the origin of duty, moral oUiffj 
tion, and the eternal difference of good and ill^fMiJ 
the will of God, ib. &c. ; his system of rel^ioa airfj 
morality, contained in his books on Govemmeiik,« 
Laws, and on Offices, 309 ; the noblest systems 
published to the heath#n world, ib. ; an objeetisi| 
his belief of it suted and answered, ib., &e.; 
rule of following nature explained, n. % ih. ; 
political principles and conduct illuatratedy 8I0,< 
compared with Cato's, 311, 312 ; with At 
311 ; his rule of managing the men of power, i 
Sk, ; his true principles always displayed theondl' 
wheft he was at liberty to exert them, 313 ; 
death violent but not untimely, ib. ; what he sed 
to have wished, ib. ; the laat act of his life g^orioa^ 
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Cicero, the ton, inveited irith the '* maolj gown" at 
Arpinum, 180 ; carried by his father to Pompey^s 
camp, 185; commandt a wing of Pompey's horse, 
189 ; sent to Athens to study under CratippuSi 204 ; 
much commended and beloved by Brutus, 257 ; en- 
trusted with the command of his horse in Macedonia, 
258 ; defeats C. Antony and takes him prisoner, 
265 ; his character injuriously treated by posterity, 
ib. ; a true account of it, and a summary view of 
his life, 312, &c. 
Cicero, Q., attends his brother into Cilicia, as one of 
his lieutenants, 154 ; resolves to follow him into 
Pompey*s camp, 1 85 ; obtains pardon from Caesar, 
1 89 ; reviles his brother in his letters and speeches 
to Caesar's friends, 190 ; gives a disadvantageous 
character of the consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, 273 ; 
is proscribed by the triumvirate, 290 ; conceals 
himself in Rome, but is discovered and killed, toge- 
ther with his son, 315 
Oceto, Q., the son, gives information to Caesar of his 
uncle's disaffection to him, 181 ; makea an oration 
against his uncle, 190 ; abuses both the uncle and 
his &ther to please Cassar's friends, 212 ; deserts 
Antony and is reconciled to his father and uncle, 
240 ; is presented to Brutus, 241 ; undertakes to 
accuse Antony to the people, ib. ; is abused by 
Antony in his edicts, 247 ; is proscribed, taken in 
Rome, and killed with his father, 315 
Gincins, M. Trib., his law prohibiting patrons to take 
money or presents fi-om their clients, 16 
f Cinna, the consul, driven out of Rome and deposed by 
his colleague Octavius, recalls Marius, enters Rome 
with a superior force and puts all his enemies to tho 
■word, 7 ; killed in a mutiny of his soldiers, 9 
Cinna, L. Cornelius, praetor, applauds the act of killing 
Cassar in a speech to the people, 224 ; in danger ot 
his life from Caesar^s veteran soldiers, ib. 
Gnna, Helvius, tribune, mistaken for L. Cornelius 

Cinna, and torn to pieces by the rabble, 226 
Cispius, tribune, beaten by Clodius, 106 
Cvnc crown, wnat, &c., 14 
Clanical writers, why so called, 35 n. 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, flies from Rome upon the 
death of Caesar, 228 ; her conference there with 
Cicero, ib. 
Clodius, P., his character, 68 ; profiuies tho mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, ib. ; his trial for it, 69 ; becomes 
a declared enemy to Cicero, 71 ; his project to get 
kimself chosen tribune by the means of an adoption, 
76 ; the law of his adoption carried by the assistance 
of Caesar and Pompey, 80 ; his pretended quarrel 
with Caesar, 81 ; is elected a tribune, and threatens 
Cieero, 86 ; promises Pompey to be at his devotion, 
il>. ; does not suffer Bibulus to speak to the people 
on laying down his consulship, 87 ; bargains with 
Piao and Gabinius to oppress Cicero, 88 ; endeavours 
to gain the people by popular laws, 89 ; insults 
Ciraro, ib. ; produces the consuls to give their opi- 
Duni on Cicero*s consulship, 90 ; repeals the ^lian 
and Fosian laws, 91 ; publishes a law for Cicero's 
banishment, 93 ; demolishes Cicero's houses, ib. ; 
persecutes his wife and children, 94 ; poisons Q. Seius 
Posthumus for refusing to sell his house to him, ib. ; 
procures a law to depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
ebaiges Cato with the execution of it, 95 ; is con- 
giatnlated upon it by Csosar, 96 ; af&onts Pompey 
by seizing Tigranes his prisoner, 100 ; forms a plot 
against Pompey's life, ib. ; attacks the triumvirate 
and €}abinius, 104 ; drives Fabricius and Cispius 
the tribunes out of the forum with great slaughter, 
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106 ; impeached by Milo, screened by Metellus, 

107 ; endeavours to raise fresh tumults against 
Cicero, 112 ; opposes the restitution of his Palatine 
house, 115 ; commits great outrages against Cicero 
and Milo, 1 16 ; chosen ndile, 120 ; impeaches Milo, 
ib. ; applies the answer of the haruspices to the 
case of Cicero, 126 ; impeaches the tribunes Suffe- * 
nas, C. Cato, and Procilius, 140 ; killed by Milo, 
148 

Clodius, Sext., tried and banished for his violences at 

Clodius's funeral, 151 
Consuls, tho method of choosing them, 41 
Cornelius, C, tribune, raises great disorders in the city 
by the publication of new laws, 35 ; accused for 
practices against the state, defended by Cicero, 39 
Coinificius, proconsul of Africa, continued firm to the 

cause of liberty, 268 
Corradus, Seb., his Life of Cicero, what, prff. xiv 
Cotta, an orator of the first character, 16 ; his way of 
speaking, ib. ; obtains the consulship, 1 7 ; moves 
the senate to recall Cicero, 105 
Crassus, L. the first orator of his time, directed the 

method of Cicero's education, 3 
Crassus, M. obtains the decree of an ovation and laurel 
crown for putting an end to the Servile war, 20 ; his 
riches and manner of raising them, 21 ; chosen con- 
sul with Pompey, ib. ; supposed to be in a conspiracy 
with Catiline, Caesar, &c., supports Piso against 
Pompey, 37 ; accused of a correspondence with 
Catiline, 62 ; corrupts the judges in Clodius's trial, 
70 ; discomposes Pompey by praising Cicero*s acts, 
72 ; prepares for his Eastern expedition in defiance 
of the auspices, 133 ; reconciled to Cicero, ib.; his 
death, 146 
Crassus, P., the son, his death and character, 147 
Cratippus, the Peripatetic, pneceptor to young Cicero 

at Athens, 204, 312, 313 
Cremutius, Cordus, put to death by Tiberius for prais- 
ing Brutus, 291 
Crete, subjected to the Romans, 20 
Crown, laurel, the ornament of a triumph, 20 
Crown, myrtle, of an ovation, 20 
Curio, C. Scribonius, consul, an orator of a peculiar 

action and manner of speaking, 17 
Curio, the son, the most active opposer of the trium- 
virate, 84 ; clears himself from the charge of a plot, 
85 ; enters into a correspondence of letters with 
Cicero; his character, 146. 
Curio obtains the tribunate, changes his party and de- 
clares for Caesar, 167; flies to Caesar^s camp, 171 ; 
drives Cato out of Sicily; is destroyed with his 
whole army in Africa, 1 92 ; his character, ib. 
Curius, one of Catiline*s conspirators, discovers their 
counsels to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, 49 ; ac- 
cuses Caesar, and claims the reward decreed to the 
first discoverer of the plot, 66 
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Damasippus, praetor of the city, kills the principal se- 
nators by order of young Marius, 9 

Decemviri, the guardians of the Sibylline books, 
who, 307 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia ; a fiuthful ally of Rome : 
prepares to join with Cicero against the Parthians, 
157; deprived of part of his dominions by Canar, 
214 ; accused of a design against Cftsar's life, ib. ; 
defended by Brutus and by Cicero, 215 ; purchased 
his dominions again of Antony, 234 
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Demetrius, master of rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, 12 

Dictatorship, some account of that office, 10 

Dion Cassins ; the grounds of his malignity to Cicero, 

prtf, xiii 
Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with Cicero,' 8 
Dionysius, of Mi^^nesia, a famed rhetorician, attended 

Cicero in his travels, 13 
Dionysius, tutor to the two young Ciceros, 162 
Divination, artificial and natural ; what, 307 
Divination, a speech of Cicero so called ; why, 235 
Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, 196, 

n> 
Dolahella, P. Cornelias, his character; marries Cicero^s 
daughter, 164 ; impeaches Appius, ih. ; solicits 
Cicero to desert Pompey, 189; raises great tumults 
in Rome, 190 ; is divorced from Tullia, ib. ; makes 
a speech in the senate against Antony, 216; assumes 
the consulship upon Caesar's death, 229 ; demolishes 
the altar erected to Caesar, and acts vigorously on 
the side of liberty, ib. ; bribed by Antony to sub- 
vert the republic, 235 ; leaves the city to get pos- 
session of Syria against Cassius, 258 ; surprises 
Smyrna by stratagem, and puts Trebonius to death, 
ib. ; is declared a public enemy, 259 ; pursued and 
defeated by Cassius ; kills hiniself, 276 
Domitius, uken and dismissed by Caesar at Coriinium, 

175 
Drums, the tribune, assassinated, 5 



E. 



ELECsiNiAif Mysteries, 12; some account of them, 
n. % ib. 

Emperor, the signification of that title, n. *, 66 

Epicureans, their reverence for the niins of Epicums^s 
walls, 155; many of them highly esteemed by 
Cicero, 156; the greatest part of the nobility and 
of Cicero's friends of that sect, n. *, 310 

Episcopus, a remark on the use of that name, n. \ 173 

Equestrian dignity, or the order of knights, what it 
was, n. ^, 1 ; the judgment of caunes taken from 
them and restored to the senate, 10 ; recover their 
right of judicature, 31 ; obtain distinct seats in the 
theatres by Otho*s law, 34 

Erana, the capital of Amanus, makes a ttont defence 
against Cicero, 160 

Evocati, what they were, n. «, 270 



F. 

Fabu, sister to Cicero's wife Terentia, one of the 

vestal viigins, tried for incest with Catiline and 

acquitted, 41 
Fabtus, Q., chosen consul by Caesar, 214 ; triumphs, 

ib. ; his death, 216 
Fabricius, Fraftc, his Life of Cicero what, pref. xiv 
Fabricius, the tribune, driven out of the forum by 

Clodius, 106 
Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero's writings, 

n. % 210 
Favonius, the mimic of Cato, 161 
Fever, pleuritic, the common distemper of ancient 

and modem Rome, n. f, 7 
Fibrenus, a little river running through Cicero's 

estate, 2 
Flaccus, L. Valerius, accused of mal-administration, 

defended by Cicero, 82 
Flaccus, M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in his exile, 97 



Flavins, the tribune, commits the consul Metellns to 

prison, 75 
Forum, the great square of Rome, 4 



G. 



Gabiniits, a., tribune, proposes a law to grant an ex. 
traordinar}' commission to Pompey, 33 ; is chosen 
consul. 88 ; combines with Clodius to op|M«s« 
Cicero, ib. ; his character, ib. ; reject! the petitioa 
of the knights in favour of Cicero, banishes L. Lamia 
for his zeal in Cicero's service, 89 ; brags of havinf 
been the favourite of Catiline, 93 ; fights for Poao- 
pey against Clodius, 100; goes to his province of 
Syria, 105 ; sends an account of his victory orer 
Aristobulus, but is refused the honour of a thanks- 
giving, 126 ; recalled from his province by the 
senate, 127 ; restores king Ptolemy, 1 30 ; retumi 
to Rome, is impeached of treason, &c., 141 ; is de- 
fended by Cicero, 142 

Gallius, Q., defended by Cicero, 40 

Gaul, Narbonesc, the general character of its peofb 
by Cicero, 33 

Gellius, L. and Cn. Lentulus, exercise the office «f 
censors with rigour, 31 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept • echool ■ 
Rome, 37 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from did^ 
mother Cornelia, 3 

Greeks, the best masters of eloquence, S 

Greek learning, in great vogue at Rome, 10 

Greek writers, to be read with caation on 
affiiirs, Tprtif, xii 



H. 



Hadrian died in Cicero's Putcolan villa, h. 295 
Haruspiccs, their answer concerning certain piodi^ 

126; their office and character, 307 
Ilelvia, Cicero's raothe-*, rich and well desecoM^ 

never once mentioned by Cicero, a story toU of kr 

by Quintus, 1 
FlermathensD and HermenclsB, what Bort of figons, % 
Herophilue, an impostor, pretending to be the graadssi 

of C. Marius, banished by Csesar, 210 ; pat to dsrth 

by Antony, 227 
Ilirtius writes against Cicero*s Gato, 199 ; fnakk 

Cicero an account of Caesar's suoeen in Spain, 91S; 

defends Cicero against his nephew Quintna, ik;, 

marches with his army against Antony, 262 ; 

a considerable victory over him, 270 ; totally 

him in a second engagement, in which be 

was killed, 272 ; his character, 273 
History of the lives of great men, the meet 

ing, pref. z. ; a plan for a genetral hittocy 

by Cicero, pref. xi. ; the anUaor's method ef vmt\ 

piling the present history, pr^, xii.; a gnmali 

of writing it, ib. xiii 
Horace, a passage in him illnstrated, n. v, 138 
Hortensius, the reigning orator at the bar, a 

in the Marsic war, commands a icgimeiit, 6; 

Cicero's emulation, 8 ; his way of speaking Ml^ 

called the Player for his theatrical action, 22 ; ^ ^ 

king of the forum, 23 ; oppoaea the Galnoisa b 

34 ; suspected by Cicero of treacberj tmnris tt 

94 ; his death and character, 168 
Hypsaeut, impeached of bribery and tnated viib li 

humanity by Pompey, 152 
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I. 



Idolatry, one of iU lonrces intimated, n. ', 207 ; 

Jenualem besieged and taken by Ponipey, 72 

Jews, their number and credit at Rome, 83 ; zealously 

attached to Ciesar, hated Pompey for his affront to 

their temple, 226 
Interrex, what sort of magistrate, 145 
Interregnum, the longest ever known in Rome, 146 
Jaba, king, supports the Pompeians in Africa, 192 
Jolia, Caraar*8 daughter and Pompey*B wife, dies in 

childbed ; the unhappy consequences of her death, 

144 



K. 



Kalbhdar, Roman, reformed by C«sar, n. '°, 1 85 



LaBnciTDSy T., tribune, suborned by Cassar to accuse 
C. Rabirius, 46 ; opens Cesar's way to the high 
priesthood, 47 ; one of Caesar's lieutenants, revolts 
to Pompey, 1 73 

Lftlia, the wife of Scaevola the augur, eminent for her 
elegance of speaking, 10 

Laterensis, lieutenant to Lcpidns, informs Plancus of 
bis treachery, 278 ; kys violent hands upon him- 
self, ib. 

Law, raised its professors to the highest honours, 4 ; 
Cincian, 16 ; Gabinian, 33 ; of L. Olho, 34 ; Cal- 
pumian, 35 ; Manilian, ib. ; Papian, 39 ; ^lian 
and Fusian, 91 

Laws, some new ones occasion disturbances in the city, 
33 ; two proposed by Cicero, 62 

L^acies usually bequeathed by clients to their patrons, 
295 

"LtffLtio libera, what, 62 

Lentulus, one of Catiline's conspirators, 48; his cha- 
racter, ib. ; strangled in prison, 61 

Lentulus, P. Cornelius, consul, moves the senate for 
the restoration of Cicero, 101 ; the chief promoter 
of Cicero's return. 111; ambitious of the commission 
of replacing king Ptolemy, J 1 8 ; leaves his affairs 
to Cicero and sets out for Cilicia, 119; lays aside 
the thoughts of restoring Ptolemy, ib. ; taken at 
Corfinium and dismissed by C»sar, 1 76 

Lepidus, M., enters into a civil war against his col. 
league Q. Catulus, 1 5 ; managed by Antony ; seizes 
the high -priesthood after Caesar's death, 225 ; offers 
honourable terms to S. Pompey, ib. ; writes to the 
senate to exhort them to a peace with Antony, 263; 
aatpected of a secret understanding with him, ib. ; 
excuse his sending succours to him, 274 ; acts a 
treacherous part with Plancus, and joins camps with 
ikntony, 277 ; declared a public enemy, 278 ; forms 
the league of the second triumvirate with Ceesar and 
Antony, 288; proscribes his own brother in ex- 
change for 'Cicero, 289 ; a weak man, the dupe of 
hit two colleagues, deserted his true interest, stripped 
of his dignity by Octavius, 290 

Latters of Cicero to Atticus,33, 38, 39, 73, 104, 154. 
158, 159.160,161,162, 163, 167,168,169,170, 
171, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 179. 180, 183, 184, 
190, 193, 195, 199,204,205,207,212,213,214, 
215, 223, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 234, 236, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 246, 247 ; to Q. Metellus Celer, 
65 ; to Pompey, 66; to Terentia, 102 ; to Gallus, 



117 ; to Lentulus, 124, 142 ; to Lucceius, 128 ; to 
M. Marius, 132; to J. Caesar, 136 ; to Q* Cicero, 
141 ; to Curio, 146, 148; to Marius, 152 ; to 
Memmius, 155 ; to Trebatios, 156 ; to M. Cslius, 
156, 166; to Cato, 158; to Papirius PaMus, 161, 
196, 197, 198; to Appius, 164; to Curio, 167; 
to Tiro, 169; to Pompey, 177; to Oesar, 179; 
190; to Varro, 194, 195, 198; to Plancus, 196; 
to Ampins, 198; to Serv. Sulpicius, 200, 206; 
to Ligarius, 202; to Cassius, 213, 244, 253, 
260, 282; to Curius, 216; to Dolabella, 229; 
to Matins, 233 ; to Lepidus, 265 ; to Plancus, ib. 
266, 267; to M. Brutus, 2.18, 265, 268, 274, 
275, 276, 279, 28 J, 284 ; to D. Brutus, 275,277, 
280 ; to ComiScius, 283 ; of M. Caslius to Cicero, 
156, 165. 181, 187; of Cato to Cicero, 162; of 
Pompey to Domitius, 175; to Cicero, 177; of 
Cssar to Cicero, 176, 179, 181 ; of Balbus to 
Cicero, 178, 180 ; of Balbus and Oppius to Cicero, 
179 ; of Antony to Cicero, 181, 183, 227 ; to Hir- 
tius and Octavius, 263 ; of Dolabella to Cicero, 
187; of Serv. Sulpicius to Cicero, 205,208; of 
Cassius to Cicero, 212, 268 ; of Matins to Cicero, 
233 ; of Brutus and Cassius to M. Antony, 235, 
244 ; of Hirtius to Cicero, 237 ; of M. Brutus to 
the consuls, 256; to Cicero, 257, 279, 286; of 
Plancus to Cicero, 267, 274, 277, 278 ; of Pollio 
to Cicero. 267, 274 ; of Galba to Cicero, 270 ; of 
Lepidus to Cicero, 274 ; and to the senate, 278 ; 
of D. Brutus to Cicero, 275, 277, 280 ; of Tre- 
bonius to Cicero, 236, 313 ; of Cicero, the son, to 
Tiro, 313 
Letters of Cicero to Atticus, the memoirs of those 

times, pre/, xv 
Ligarius, pardoned by Csesar, 202 ; his character, 203 
Livy, called a Pompeian by Augustus, 291 
Lollius, M., one of the chiefs in Clodius's mob, 112 
Lucceius, Cicero's friend, a celebrated writer, 128 ; 

undertakes the life of Cicero, ib. 
LucuUus, L., defeats the violences of the tribune L. 
Quinctius, 1 9 ; obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war, 20 ; drives Mithiidates out of the king- 
dom of Pontus, and gains many glorious victories, 
36 ; his soldiers mutiny against him, ib. ; he tri- 
umphs, retires from public affairs, his character, 63 
Luperci, instituted in honour of Caesar, 217 
Lupus, tribune, proposes the annulling of Caesar's act 

for the division of the Campanian lands, 118 
Lustrieal day, what it was, 2 

Lyceum, a gymnasium at Athens, where Aristotle 
opened his school, 302 



M. 



Mackr, L., accused of oppression, and condemned by 
Cicero, the story of his death, 35 

Mamurra, commander of Caesar's artillery, his cha- 
racter, n. ^, 215 

Manilius, tribune, raises disturbances in the city by li 
new law, publishes a law to transfer the command 
of the Mithridatic war from Lucullus to Pompey, 
35 ; accused of corruption, and defended by Cicero, 
37 

Manlius, raises an army for the service of Catiline, 48 ; 
declared a public enemy, 52 

Manly gown, at what age given, &c. 4' 

MarccUinus, cousul, a firm opposer of the triumvirate, 
treats Pompey roughly, 121 ; endeavours to alarm 
the city with the danger of his power, 1 29 
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Marcellus, M., consul, CsBiar^s great enemy, moves 
the senate for several decrees against hiro, 1 65 ; 
pardoned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
200 ; stabbed by his friend and client Magius, 208 ; 
bis character, 209 

Marcellus, C, consul, moves for a successor to Caesar, 
opposed by Paullus, his colleague, and Curio, the 
tribune, 167 

Marius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 6 ; endea- 
vours to get the command of the Mithridatic war 
transferred from Sylla to himself, forced to fly, 
plunges himself into the marshes, where he is dis- 
covered and preserved by the people of Mintumum, 
transports himself to Africa, 7 ; the story of the 
Gallic soldier sent to kill him thought fiibulous, n. 
ib. ; is recalled and enters Rome, exercises great 
cruelties, ib.; his death and character, ib.; his 
remains thrown into the river Anio by Sylla, 15 

Marius, the son, besieged in Prseneste, puts an end to 
his own life, 9 

Marsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account 
of it, 5 

Marullus and CsDsetius, deposed the tribunate by 
CsBsar, 217 

Matins, an intimate friend of Caesar, laments his death, 
230; undertakes the management of Octavius' 
shows in honour of C«sar, 232 ; vindicates his con- 
duct in a letter to Cicero, 233 , his character, n. ^^ 
234 

Mcmmius, C, informs the senate of a strange contract 
among the consular candidates, 139 

Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

Merula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, 96 

Messala, P. Valerius, his character, n. ^ 285 

Metellus, subdues Crete, 20 ; bafHed by Sertorius, ib. ; 
liinders the people from passing judgment on Rabi- 
rins, 46 

Metellus, Q. Nepos, tribune, will not suffer Cicero to 
speak to the people on laying down the consulship, 
63 ; supported by Cesar against Cicero, 64 ; sus- 
pended from his office, ib. ; flies to Pompey, ib. ; 
elected consul, promises to promote Cicero's resto- 
ration, 101 ; acts a double part, 108; consents at 
last to Cicero's return, ib. ; attacked by Clodius*s 
mob, 112 ; .endeavours to screen Clodius from a 
trio], 117 ; makes his peace with Cicero, and sets 
out for Spain, 119; endeavours to hinder Caesar 
from seizing the public treasure, 182 

Metellus, Q. Cipcilius, consul, his character, 75 ; com- 
mitted to prison by Flavins the tribune, ib. ; declares 
his abhorrence of Clodius*s adoption, 77 ; dies sud- 
<lenly, supposed to be poisoned, 87 

Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, 107 ; buys gladiators 
to defend himself against him, ib. ; endeavours to 
bring him to a trial, 117; is impeached by him, 
120 ; marries Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 134 ; 
kills Clodius, 148; is defended by Cicero, 150; 
banished, 151 ; his death and character,, 187 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, his character, makcR war 
upon the Romans, 6; conquers Athens, 8 ; treats M. 
Aqniiius with cruelty, 14 ; renews the war against 
Rome, 20 ; drive* out of bis kingdom of Pontus, 
36 ; his death, 63 

Mitylcno, a city of l/csbos, destroyed by Q. Thurmiis, 
rcstoiTd by Pompey, 14 

Modeiia, sustained a memorable siege against Antonv, 
272 

Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, 
gives lectures to Cicero, 8 ; the first who was ever 



permitted to speak to the Roman senate in 

10 
Mongault, Mr., his translation of the letters 

ens commended, pref, xv 
Muria, the wife of L. Craisus, famous for a del 

the Latin tongue, 10 
Murena, L., consul elect, accused of bribery, d 

by Cicero, 53 



N. 



Names of Roman fitmilies, an account of their < 
Niuuius, L., tribune, moves the senate to chai 

habit on Cicero's account, 89 ; makes a m 

recal him, 100 
Nomenclators, their office, 22 



O. 



Obsidiomal crown, what, 314 
Octaviuf, called afterwards Augustus, bom in 
consulship, 63 ; presented to Cicero by Hir 
Pansa, 232 ; resolves to assert his rights ag: 
advice of his mother, ib. ; makes a speec 
people from the rostra, ib. ; exhibits publi 
in honour of his uncle, ib. ; thwarted in hie 
sions by Antony, 238 ; forms a design 
Antony's life, 245 ; raises forces, and pro 
be governed by Cicero, ib. ; espoused by th 
upon the recommendation of Cicero, 25 1 ; 
out at the head of his army against Anton 
gains a complete victory over him, 272 ; si 
of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 273 ; 
ovation decreed to him, 274 ; forms the c 
seizing the empire, ib. ; demands the cor 
280 ; chosen consul with Q. Pedius, ib. 
occasions of quarrelling with the senate anc 
ib. ; provides a law to bring to justice all 
spirators against Cssar, 281 ; forms the h 
the second triumvirate with Antony and ] 
289 ; his reluctance to sacrifice Cicero feig 
artificial, ib. ; more cruel than his colleagues 
mary view of his conduct from the time of 
death, 290 
Octavius, Cn., deposes Cinna, and is killed, 7 
Orator, his profession what, 5 ; not merceua 
with the public honours and preferments, 1 
Oratory of Rome sank with its liberty, 301 ; 
species of it supported by the authority of F 
Oratory and poetry nearly allied, 300 
Orestinus, L. Mucins, the tribune, hinders 
mulgation of a law against bribery, 40 ; jo 
the enemies of Cicero after having been < 
by him, ib. 
Ofiaces, the Parthian leader, mortally woundei 
Otho, L., publishes a law for assigning sepan 
in the theatres to the knights, 34 ; his ap] 
in the theatre occasions a riot, 45 



P. 



Pansa, consul, brought entirely into Ciccro'i 
249 ; lays Rrntus's letters before the scnai 
opposes Cicero's motion in favour of C. 
260 ; recommends pacific measures, .ind a 
embassy to Antony, 261 ; marchc!; with hi 
.ngaiust Antony, 262 ; enpagcs with him, 2 
death and character, 273 
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parias Pctus, an eminent wit, and corretpondent of 
Cicero, 161 

pius, C, publishes a law to oblige all strangers to 
}uit the citj, 39 

rthians pass the Euphrates, 157 ; block up C. Cassins 
n Antioch,butare routed by him in their retreat, 160 
iriciaos, the proper notions of them, n. '>, 40 
iillus L. ^milius, consul, bribed by Caesar, 167 
lius, Q., consul, shocked by the terrors of the pro- 
icription, dies suddenly, 289 
ripatetics, why so called ; their doctrines the same 
nth those of the Old Aaidemy, 302 
rpema, Lieutenant to Sertorius, whom he kills by 
;reachery, and usurps his place, is taken prisoner, 
tnd put to death by Pompey, 20 
jeius urges Antony to fight with Catiline, destroys 
I7atiline and his whole army, 61 
eednis, the Epicurean, one of Cicero's first masters 
n philosophy, 5 

llippus, sent ambassador to Antony, 251 ; returns 
irith Antony's answer, 253 
ilo, an eminent Academic, master to Cicero, 8. 
idenissum, besieged and taken by Cicero, 161 
idians, famous for divining by auspices, n. ', 308 
o, Cn., obtains the government of Spain, enters into 
in engagement against the state with Canar, is killed, 
J7 

o, C, defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 54 
o, M. Pupius, consul, a fiivourer of P. Clodius, his 
character, 71 

o, L. Calpumius, elected consul, father-in-law to 
Claesar, gives Cicero marks of his confidence, 88 ; 
oins with Clodius against him, his character, ib. ; 
s solicited by Cicero to espouse his cause, but 
rzcuses himself, 89 ; declares his resolution to sup- 
>ort Clodius, 91 ; boasts that he was cousin to 
I!eth^us, 94 ; fights for Clodius against Pompey, 
LOl ; obtains the province of Macedonia, 105 ; re- 
»lled from it by the senate, 127 ; returns to Rome, 
L30 ; roughly treated by Cicero in an invective 
ipeech, 131 ; chosen censor with Appius, 165 ; sent 
imbassador to Antony, 251 ; returns, 253 
o, Cicero's son-in-law, zealously devoted to him, 
102 ; his death and character, 110 
o, Cn., a young nobleman, charges Pompey with 
nany crimes against the state, 129 
incius, Cn., quiestor of Macedonia, receives Cicero 
it Dyrrhachium, and conducts him to Thessalonica, 
98; is defended by him, 140 
incus, proconsul of Gaul, recommends a peace with 
in tony, 265 ; makes strong professions of his fidelity 
4> the republic, 266 ; passes the Rhone with his 
irmy, 267 ; sends repeated assurances to Cicero of 
lis resolution to oppress Antony, 274 ; receives intel- 
igenco of Lepidus's treachery, 278 ; joins with D. 
Brutus, ib. ; deserts him, and goes over to Lepidus 
md Antony, 281 

.to, the first master of the Academy, did not adhere to 
heSocratic method, which his folio were deserted, 302 
ny,hi8 letters compared with Cicero's, 299 ; his pane- 
jjric falsely reckoned the standard ofcloquence, 301 
itius, firat opened a Latin school nt Rome, 3 
itarch mentions some prodigies at Cicero's birth, 1 ; 
oves to introduce them into history, ib. ; a chanc- 
er of him as a writer on Roman attain, pr</! xii 
ilio promises Cicero to defend the liberty of the 
-cpublic, 267 ; rci>eat8 the same promibcs, 274 ; joins 
vith Antony and livpidus, 281 
mpeius, Cn. Straho, consul, father of Pompey the 
lireat, 6 



Pompeius, Cn., joins Sylla with three legions, 9 ; sends 
Carbo's head to SylU, ib. ; returns victorious from 
Africa, sainted by Sylla with the title of Magnus, 
demands a triumph against Sylla's will, triumphs to 
the joy of the people, the first of the equestrian 
order who had received that honour, his triumphal 
car drawn by elephants, 14 ; joins with Q. C^tulus 
in the war against M. Lepidua, orders M. Brutug 
to be killed, 15 ; joined with Q. Metellus in the 
war agunst Sertorius, 20 ; orders Perpema to be 
killed, and his papers to be burnt, triumphs a second 
time, though stUl a private citizen, is elected consul 
in his abseuce, and before the consular age, 21 ; 
restores the tribunitian power, 31 ; a great dissem- 
bler, 34 ; finishes the war against the pirate* in four 
months, ib. ; obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war by the*Manilian law, 36 ; finishes the 
piratic and Mithridatic wars, and obtains a thanks- 
giving of ten days, 63 ; returns to Rome, slights 
the opportunity of making himself master of the 
republic, 71 ; an account of his conquesu and 
honours, ib. ; his cautious behaviour, 72 ; called in 
raillery Cnssus Cicero, makes L. Afranius consul 
against the inclination of the dty, ib. ;^his triumph, 
73 ; solicits the ratification of his acts and an agra- 
rian law, 75 ; secretly assbts Clodius against Cicero, 
76 ; entere into a league with Csesar and Crassus, 
78 ; presides at the ratification of Clodius's adop- 
tion, 80 ; loses the affections of the public, 84 ; his 
mistaken policy in entering into the triumvirate, 85; 
gives Cicero the strongest assurances of his protec- 
tion, 87 ; is admonished to gnard against Cicero, 
retires to his Alban villa, 91 ; receives Cicero's 
friends coldly, who came to implore his protection, 
ib. ; refuses his assistance to Cicero himself, ib. ; 
is insulted by Clodius, thinks of recalling Cicero, 
100 ; shuts himself up in his house, ib. ; is besi^(ed 
by Damio, one of Clodius's freedmen, ib. ; proposes 
to recal Cicero by a law of the people, 106 ; renews 
the same motion in the senate, 108 ; recommends 
it to the people, 109 ; has the administration of 
the com and provisions of the empire granted to him 
at Cicero's motion, 112; is desirous to obtain the 
commission for restoring king Ptolemy, 119 ; speaks 
in defence of Milo, 121 ; is roughly handled by 
Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and C. Cato, joins with 
Cicero against them, ib. ; reconciled to Crassus by 
Cesar, and extorts the consulship from L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, 129 ; opens his new theatre, 131 ; 
and exhibits most magnificent shows in it, ib. ; ui^s 
Cicero to defend Gabinius, 142 ; concerned for the 
death of his wife Julia, 144 ; declared the single 
consul, and publishes several new laws, 149 ; ruins 
Milo, 150; marries Cornelia, preserves Sdpio finom 
an impeachment, treats Hypsaens with inhumanity, 
152 ; defends Bursa, ib. ; prepares an inscription 
for his temple of Venus, 153 ; ready to break with 
CsBsar, ib. ; extorts large sums from king Ario- 
barzanes, 159; his constitution peculiarly subject 
to fevers, 168 ; was publicly prayed for by all the 
towns of Italv, ib. ; confers with Cicero, 170 ; averse 
to an accommodation with Cassar, ib. ; secure* 
Ca^sar's gladiators at Capua, 173; dissembles his 
design of quitting Italy, 175 ; his mistake in leaving 
the public treasure at Rome a prey to Caesar, 182 ; 
his management censured by Cicero, 185, 186 ; the 
difficult part which he had to act, 79 ; his conduct 
compared with Csraar's, 188 ; is defeated at Pharsalia, 
189 ; his death and character, 190 

Pompey the son, attempts to ki^ Cicero, 189 ; Sextu* 
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